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l«l. C^v^l Disohedience revived i Congress Worlinq Committee^ $ Resolutions: — After 
protracted deliberations, tlio All-India Congiess Working Committee passed a 
resolution tentatively planning Civil Disobedience, which Mahatma Gandhi, m his 
reply to the Viceioy, said would be suspended it the Viceioy considered it worth 
while to peiuse it The plan included a vigoious boycott of British goods, and 
concerned also disobedience of “unmoral laws ” Eegaiding the request to the 
Viceroy to reconsider his reply to Gandhiji the Working Committee urged for a 
public and impaitial inquiry into the Ordinance question. The Committee also 
passed a resolution that the Premier’s Eouiid Table Conference Declarations were 
wholly unsatisfactory and inadequate in terms of the Congress demands. In the 
event ot a satisfactory response not coming from Government, the Working 
Committee called upon the nation to resume civil disobedience. The following 
conditions, however, weie to be strictly obseived —(1) People must be ready to 
undergo great suffering and yet remain non-violent , (2) social boycott ot Govern- 
ment officials is to be undertaken, (3) Volunteers should never be hired, though 
the bare wants of themselves or then dependents may be piovided , (4j Boycott 
of all foreign cloth is obligatoiy , (5) Non-violent picketing ot liquor and foreign 
cloth shops 18 to be resumed , (6) tin licensed manufacture and collection of 
salt should be lesumed , (7) Orders issued under the Ordinances may be civilly 
disobeyed. 

2nd Liberals' Appeal to Vioeroif — The Council of the National Liberal Federation 
of India met under the Presidentship ot Sir Pheroze Sethna and after 
a heated debate on the situation in the countiy created by the promulgation of 
the Ordinances, decided to telegraph to the Viceroy urging that every avenue 
should be explored for the continuance of co-operation of all progressive political 
parties m the country for the successful conclusion of the Eouna Table 
Conference. 

3rd. Belated Refulgence of Liberal Lights —The leading Liberal Jights of Bombay 
alarmed at the prospect ot the revival of the Civil Disobedience Movement made 
repeated entiles and exits to and from “Mani Bbuvan’’ wearing grave looks. Being 
questioned as to the results of their activities, they were either non-committal or 
admitted that they .were unable to move their little finger m ayertmg a crisis. 

4tli. Arrests and Oonvict%ons\^Maha.tmB. Gandhi arrested at “Mani Bhuvan”, 
Bombay. Simultaneously with Gandhi-ii’s airest, Mr, Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Congress President, was taken into custody at his own residence under the same 
Begulation as Gandhiji, and driven in a separate car to Poona. He was taken to the 
Yerrowada prison. Scenes that were witnessed m Bombay following the arrest of 
Mahatma Gandhi aud Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel were vividly reminiscent of the 
days of the Civil Disobedience Movement last year. A huge procession paraded 
the city streets waving national flags. Old and familiar national slogans were 
sent out from house-tops. All shops shut their doors, and suspended business as 
a mark of protest against the arrests The hartal was both complete and 
voluntaiy*— Babu Eajeudra Prasad, the member of the Congress Working 
Committee for Bihar, who had been nonainated by Sardar Patel to succeed him 
as the Congress President, was arrested at the Sadakat Asram, headquarters of 
the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee,— Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, General 
Secretary, Indian National Oonj^ess, was sentenced to two years’ rigorous im- 
prisohment and a fine of Bs, 500, or m default 3 months more under the XT* P. 
Ordinance for disobeying the order not to leave the municipal limits of Allahabad. 
—Mr. T. A. K. Sherwam was sentenced to six months and a fine of Bs. 150 or m 
default, 3 months more* 

1 
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Congref* Working Committee Declared Unlawful— The Governmenfc of India 
declared the Working Committee of the All-India Congiess Committee an unlaw- 
ful association as constituting a dangei to the public peace 

Faitr Nefo Ordtnanees Promulgated — H, E the Viceroy promulgated four 
Ordinances for the purpose of meeting the situation created by the civil disobe- 
dience movement. (1) Th& Emergency Poioejs Ordinance — This was practically on 
the lines of the Ordinance for the Noith West Frontier Province, excepting that its 
scope was widened to include all acts prejudicial to public safety and peace and 
that it reintroduced the Old Press Ordinance for the whole of India under the 
machinery of the Press Act This Oidinance was extended immediately by 
notification to Bombay and Bengal. The Ordinance gave power not only to 
control suspected persona who act in a manner prejudicial to public safety or 
peace, but also covered acts m fuitherance of a movement prejudicial to public 
s^ety or peace, (2) Unlawful Instigation Ordinance^ — This was the same as applied 
to United Provinces and North West Frontier Piovince and was extended 
immediately to Madras, Bombay, Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Central 
Provinces. — Unlawful Assoeiatmis O^dmance — This was the same as applied to 
the North West Frontier Piovince and was extended at once to Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, It also gave powers to the 
Government of India to declare any association unlawful so that the order so far 
may have effect throughout British India. This was meant to cover the difficulty 
experienced on the last occasion by every local Government having declared the 
Congress Working Committee unlawful. (4) Pievention of Molestation and Boycott'^ 
vng Ordinance — This extended to the whole of British India but before it was 
brought into force* local Governments would have to notify. The Ordinance was 
on the lines of the Old Ordinance except that it extended the definition of molesta- 
tion to include peaceful picketing as an offence 


Sib, Arrests and Cmvictions in U P. — ^Lucknow Congress leaders, Mr. C. B. 
Gupta, H. P. Saxena, Gopinath Srivastava, Mrs Suniti Mitter, Sri Krishna 
and Prabhu were sentenced to suffer three months’ rigorous imprisonment and 
to pay a fine of Bs. 200 each or in default to suffer one and a half months’ 
additioiial impnaonment. Sm Annapurna Devi was sentenced to one month’s 
rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200. 

Omnibus As'i^est of Congress Leaders %n Calcutta . — ^Following the .declaration 
of forty-five organisations as unlawful associations the Calcutta Police 
conducted extensive searches and made a large number of arrests m the city. 
About 60 places were searched which included the offices of the forty-five associa- 
tions declared unlawful and about twenty arrests weie made* The police seized 
office files and a large number of other documents, removed all moveable articles 
found m the offices of the organisations declared unlawful, placed them under 
look and key and posted constables on guard at their gates. It was stated that two 
motor cycles were taken away in the course of the raid on the Simla Vyayam 
Samity. The arrests were made under the Emergency Powers Ordinance. 

TFar on Corigress all over the '—Ordinance rule officially began in 

Bombay with the publication of a Gazette Extraordinary applying the four 
Ordinances.— At Benares the police opened fire in dispersing the meeting held 
to protest a^inst Mahatma’s arrest.— At Delhi the Chief Commissioner declared 
unlawful the^ovincial and District Congress Committees. The Police carried 
out numerous searches including the search of the Congress Office, the residence 
of Dr. Ansan and the Offices of the ‘Tej’ and ‘Amn/ vernacular dailies.— War 
on Congress organisations in the Punjab, U. P., N. W. F. and Bengal was in 
full swing and reports of arrests, raids and convictions of Congressmen poured 
in incessantly, 

6kli. Laih'ir Charge in Coimbatore A lathi charge was made by the Coimbatore 
Police on Congress volunteers who commenced picketing of foreign cloth shops 
in defiance of 144 order in which one volunte^ was seriously injured. Crowds 
b^an to collect here and there and in dispersing the crowd, it was stated, 
several persons were injured. A few shop-keepers were also hit. A few individuals 
in ths market were also htirt by the latni charge. 
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Police laid in Bombay i Leaders ariesied —The Bombay Police commenced a 
big diive against those behind the Congress movement in the city. A number 
of simultaneous anests weie quickly made including Mr. Nagindas Master (Vice- 
President, B P. C C.) Mr. V J Patel, ex-President of the Assembly and Mr. 

K. F. Nariman, Piesident of the local Congress Executive and member of the 
Working Committee. Batches of police moved swiftly from place to place accord- 
ing to the prearianged plan and took the leadeis away in police automobiles as 
each was arrested In addition to the anests almost simultaneous arrests were made 
of . Ml Naiayan Deshpando, member B P. C. 0 and Dictator, Bhuleswar Ward 
Congress , Mis Shantehen Veiikaikar, membei, B P, C. C , Blr S. K Faiulkar, Mr. 

T, R. Naiavani, G Waid Congress President, hli Motiohand Kapadia, member B 
P. C. 0 and Municipal corpoiator, Mi S K. Patil, ex-Setietaiy, B P. C. 0., Mr. 
Jayant Dalai, Congiess Bulletin Editor, Mr D S. Baibiekar cx-Congress Dictator, 
Saidar Jamait Bingh, leader, Bombay Sikh Association, Mis. AvantikaBai Gokhale, 
ex-Diclator, Mi Gunvant Kapadia, War Council member. Pandit Mukund 
Malaviya, son of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Syed Abdulla Brelvi, editor of 
“Bombay Chronicle ” Mi Dhuiander, Assistant editor of “Navakal,” a vernacular 
daily, Mr K. K. Mcnon, member B P. 0. C., Mr. and Mrs. K. M. Munshi, Mr. 
Jamnadas Dwarkads and Mrs Captain. 

Complete Hartal m Bombay A7.ad Maidan Meeting ; — Following the whole- 
sale arrests, the city observed a complete Haitai All the pimcipal markets were 
closed, while schools and colleges were practically descited Desh Sevikas in 
orange colour ^saries’ appeared m Foit and picketed seveial foieign cloth shops 
under the lead of Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhya. After half an houi the picketing 
commenced, the shops closed their doors, and the pickets retired. Mrs. Kamala- 
devi, however, was an ested.— There was a huge meeting at the Azad Maidan in the 
evening. The meeting was convened to piotesfc against the summary arrest in 
the city Mr. (jhoksey addressed the meeting A rumour got round that the 
police would interfere and break up the meeting, and a large crowd thronged the 
pavements opposite the Esplanade Police Station. But the meeting passed off 
without any interference —Earlier in the day, the police took possession of the 
Congress House, pulled do\sn the National Elag and hoisted the Union Jack in 
its place. The raid on the Congress House was followed by similai raids on 
the officers of the Youth League and the Naw Juwan Bharat Sabha and the 
Hindustani Seva Dal. The police seized books and lecords and locked the premises. 
At the Congress House, howevei, the police could not seize any aiticles of records 
as the office-bearers had previously taken good care to practically empty the 
premises of every bit of furniture and record 

7th. Arrests and Convictions In Karachi Mr. Naraiudas Anandjee Beehar, Mr, 
Jairamdas Doulatram, Mr. Paisram Tahilramani, Secretary, Karachi Congress Com- 
mittee, Dr Tarachand Lalwani, Municipal Councillor, Swami Knshnanand, member 
All-India Congress Committee, Mr. R K. Sidhva, Municipal Councillor, Mr Maharaj 
Cakram, Mr. Narshinl 1 and Moulvi Mahomed Sidik, member, AU-India Congress- 
Committee, were arrested.— Simultaneous arrests of prominent Congressmen were 
effected at Ahmedabad. Prominent among those anested were Messrs. Mahadev 
Desai, Manilal Kothari, Kumarappa, Kalelkar and Raja Eao. All the arrested 
persons were removed to the Sanarmati jail — Mr. Gangadhara Bao Deshpande, 
a prominent Karnatak leader, was arrested under OrdiDanceNo.2of 1932, Mr. Babu 
Tlmkur, Editor oi the * Tarun BharaP’ was also arrested on the same day.— At 
Oocanada Messrs. Sambamurthi, Satyanarayana, Raju and Bhat were sentenced to 
two years’ R I. for disobeying Section 144 order. Dr. B. Pattabhisitharamayya, 
Mr. M. Krishna Rao and Dr. v D.Nagoswara Rao were convicted under Sections 
145 and 118, and sentenced to undergo 2 years’ B, I, and Bs. 1, (XX) fine under Sec. 
145 and 6 months’ R. I. and a fine of Bs, 100 under the second count. Messrs. 
T. Prakasam, D. Narayanaraju, A Govindachari, Majeti Narayana Rao, D, 
Krishnamurthi, B. Ranpasai, V. Suri Sastry, and U. Pattabhiramayya were 
sentenced to undergo seven months’ rigorous and one month’s simple imprison- 
ment under Sections 145 and 188, I. P. 0. 

Sir M. Shaft Dead The Hon’ble Sir Mahomed Shafi, temporary Member of 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council, died of pneumonia, at his residence in New 
Delhi, All offices of the Government in Delhi were closed for the day as a mark 
' of respect to the memory of the illustrious deceased. 
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8ih. Arrests And ConvwHons Dr. Aasari who succeeded Babii Eaiendra Prasad 
as the Congress President, was arrested at his residence in New Delhi. He was 
sentenced to 6 months’ S. L and a fine of Es. 200 Mis. Eaipati Kaul, Mother-in-law 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehiu, Aiif Hasvi, local Congiess “dictator” and Suraathi 
Durgadevi, Snmati Eampyari and Y P Vaima, five piomment Congressites arrested 
while addressing a mass meeting in Queens Garden, New Delhi after the arrest of 
Dr Ansari, were sentenced each to thiee months’ simple impiisoument and a.fine of 
Es. 50 m default to suffer additional six weeks, — Mr A Vaidyanalh Aiyai, the 
President of the District and Town Congress Committee in Maduia, was sentenced 
under Section 143, I PC, to undergo iigorous imprisonment for 6 months and a 
fine of Es. 100. Mr. Haji Mahomed, who succeeded Mr. Vaidyanalh Aiyar as 
“dictator” was sentenced, for disobeying order under Sec 144, to undergo 2 
years’ E.I and to pay a fine of Bs 200— At Dharwar Mr. Hanumantha Eao 
Kaujalgi, member of the A I C. C, was arrested. 

Congiess at gaynsatton declared lllegaL — ^A Gazette Extraordinary issued by the 
Bombay Government deelaied 80 Congress organisations including various sub- 
committees of the City Provincial Congress Committee unlawful. 

9tli, ifess?a. G* B Chariar and Satvamtifihi Sentenced Messrs, C. Eajagopalchariar 
and S. Satyamurthi were arrested while they were distributing Tamil leaflets en- 
titled “The Satyagraha Fight” They were arrested under the Molestation and 
Boycotting Ordidance, Mr. Satyaranithi was sentenced, under Sec 17 (2) of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, to one year E I , and to 6 months’ S. I* under 
Sec. 4 of Ordinance 5 of 1932. Mr. C. Eajagopalachariar was sentenced to undergo 
6 months’ simple imprisonment under Sec 4 of Ordinance 5 of 1932. 

Lathi Charge on Pteketera %n Madtasi — Picketing of foreign cloth shops was 
carried on during the week by small batches of Congress volunteers. The police 
charged them with lathis and severely belaboured them. Crowds which were 
attracted by the picketing were dispersed by water hose and lathis. 

lOih Ord%nance %n Patiala —His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala promulgated 
an Ordinance under which any society which helps the terrorists or terrorises 
or spreads sedition within the State would be declared unlawful. 

hath% Charge at Periyalulam A batch of volunteeis who were picketing a toddy 
shop at Periyakulam were charged with lathis by the police They were profusely 
bleeding and fell down unconscious On the next day, another batch of volunteers, 
picketed the toddy shop The police with lathis severely charged them. The 
injuries inflicted were more serious. 

11th. ^ Severe Lathi Charge at Tiruppur — Messrs. B. S. Sundaram of the All- India 
Spinnery’s Association, P, Nachimuthu Goundan, Dictator, 0 K S E Kumaras- 
wami, viswanatha Nair, Narayanaswarai, Appukkutti Eaman Nau, Subbaroyan 
and Noehimuthu, the first batch of Congress volunteers attached to the Desa- 
bandhu Youth League, Tiruppur. marched in procession carrying national flags 
and singing national songs defying the prohibitory order. As they were nearing 
the police station on the mam road, a number of police constables prevented 
their march. The volunteers stopped and as they refused to disperse, lathi 
charge was made and all volunteers fell down on the road, after receiving severe 
beatings. Eumarswami, whose skull was said to have been fractured, did not 
r^in consciousness and he succumbed on 12th January. The deceased had 
injuries on his legs and other parts as well. 

l^thi Charge at Karachi, .—About thirty men were injured as a result of a 
lathi charge on a public meeting which had been declared unlawful The meeting 
followed a large procession which started from the Eambaug Eecreation Ground 
and paraded the streets, returning to the starting place. Foot and mounted police 
came up to the scene with the District Magistrate who declared the meeting unlawful 
and gave it five minutes to disperse. On its refusal, twelve arrests were made 
including Mrs. Parbati Gidwanj. The national flag was then pulled down and a 
cordon (^ policemen was placed round the women. The police next made a' lathi 
charge and disjpersed the crowd. The people who received injures in the process 
were removed to Gandhi Hospital ^ 
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tStli. ^^Sicaraj Bhawari^ occupied by Police * — The *‘Swara] Bhawan’’, wheie the 
Allahabad Congress ofl5ccs weie located, being “notified,” was taken possession of 
by the Police. The Congiess flag was removed, and the Union Jack was hoisted 
on it. A guard was placed over the building* 

A/rests and Convictions Mr M V. Abhyankai, President and Seth Poonam- 
chand, Secutary of tne Nagpur Congiess Committee, weie convicted under vScclions 
117 of the Indian Penal Code and 17 (1) of the Ciiminal Law Amendment Act, to 
an aggregate term of three years’ iigorous impiisonment —Babu Rajendra Prasad 
and Mr Krishna Ballabh Sahai sentenced to si't months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment Blessis Jagat Naiain and Prajapati Misii, Congress leaders of Bihar, weic 
sentenced to five and a half oaonths’ iigoious impiisonment Mcssis. Bra] Kishore 
and Mathma Piasad weie sentenced to five months’ rigorous imprisonment 
Acbarya Harihaidas, “Dictatoi” ot the Utkal Congiess Committee and seventeen 
others sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment each foi attending a Con- 
gress meeting which had been declaied unlawful 

Police occupy' Congress ^oiise’^-The Congiess House at‘Royapettah, Madras 
where the All-India Swadeshi Exhibition was being held was occupied 
by the Police .to-day as ^ lesult of Gaz:ette Exiraoidinary issued 

by the Local Goveinment late on the previous evening, declaring the 
“Congress House” to be a building used for unlawful puipose**. That notification 
empowered the Chief Presidency Magistrate to take possession of the building 
and mateiials therein. The Magistrate and the Police took possession .of office 
records, the cash chest and the cheque book and made an inventory of all the 
articles found there. 

14th. ^^Navajivan^' Office Locled-iip —Following the arrest of Mr Mohanlal Bhatt, 
editor, printer and publisher of the “Navjivan^’ and the ^‘Navjivan” press, the 
police were posted at the entrance and the officers asked the clerical and press 
establishment to clear out, which they did. The police then sealed the press 
and the office-buildings, under an order issued by the District Magistrate, after 
which guards were posted. 

Associations Banned in Bengal — 272 associations, conipusing Congress Committees 
and other allied oiganisations in seveial districts in Bengal were declared unlaw- 
lul under section 16 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908. 
Twenty-thiee associations were declared unlawful in the district of Nadia, 8 in 
Tippcra district, 11 in Bogra distiict, 11 in Howrah district, 22 in Dacca distiict, 
8 in Burdwan district, 100 in Midnapore district, 25 in 24 Parganas, 18 m 
Faridpore district, 37 in Mymensingh district and 9 in Rajshahi district. Fifteen 
persons were ^ arrested m Calcutta for leading a procession, picketing foreign 
cloth shops in Burrabazar, holding a meeting m College Square and distribu- 
ting unauthorised leaflets. 

^ Lathi Charge in Bombay '—Repeated lathi charges were resorted to by the police 
in dispe^iDg a good number of processions and public meetings held in Bom- 
bay in the evening, in defiance of the Chief Presidency Magistrate’s order 
prohibiting Congress demonstrations in the city. In many cases, the police only 
brandished their lathies and chased away crowds who scattered and ran helter 
skelter. This helped to keep down the total casualties to 30 injured. For 
nearly four houis, the police were kept busy chasing the crowds, arres- 
ting men, and ^ capturing national flags. The day’s events culminated in over 
55 arrets at various places. The arrests included old men, youths and boys who 
defiantly waved national flags and offered themselves for arrest. In many cases 
Jhey refused to part with their flags, until they were pinned to the ground and 
the flag snatched away by the police. 

Kasturibai Gandhi, Miss Maniben Patel, 
Mr. Iswarlal Amin, Dictator, Bardoli, and four others were con- 
vict^ at Surat, und^ Section 17 (1) of the OnmmalLaw Amendment Act. Mrs. 

to SIX weeks’ simple imprisonment, and directed to be 
placed in Class A . Miss Maniben Patel, Miss Mithuben and two oiier women 
we sentenced tp months’ rigorous imprisonment, and to pay a toe of Bs, 
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Mr. K. Nage6fcara Bao Sente7iccd~-'Mi\ K. Nageswara Rao was airested at George 
Town, Madis while he was distributing boycott leaflets He was sentenced, on the 
next day, under Sec. 4 ot Oidinanee 5 of 1932, to undergo simple imprisonment 
foi SIX months and to pay a fine of Rs 250 

Thirty Students airested in Calcutta Gtrlleads Pt ocessim — Miss AmitaDutta 
student of the 5th year Economics class of the Calcutta University College, was 
ariestecl along with twenty nine other students including Miss Biva Dutt, a 
school student, in the Cornwallis Stieet near the Bethuno College for leading a 
procession in contravention of the Police Commissioner’s oidcr The procession 
started shoitly after mid-day from the University compound The processionists 
had 10 . their hands National Flags and posters with mottos insciibed on them 
and were laising shouts ot ‘Baudemataiam ’ Passing along Mirzapur Street and 
Hariibou Road the piocession stopped at the gate of the Ripon College It next 
proceeded to the gate of the Bangabashi College and then marched along 
Amherst Street, and stopped at the gate ot the St. Paul’s College, The proces- 
sion resumed its march along Amherst Street, Mechuabazar Street, Jhamapukur 
Lane, Bechu Ohatteijee’s Street, Cornwallis Street and stopped at the gate ot 
the Vidyasagar College. From the Vidyasagar College it passed along Cornwallis 
Street and stopped at the gate of the Scottish Churches College. After having 
stopped for some time at the gate of the Scottish Churches College amidst shoutb 
of OBandemataram the procession passed along Beadon Street, turned into 
Cornwallis Street and near the Bethune College its maich was stopped by a 
police cordon. Miss Amita Dutta and twenty- nine others were placed under 
arrest and taken to the police station. 

36iH. At rests aud Convictions • — ^The arrest of Seth Jamnalal Baja], Treasurer and 
member of the Congress Working Committee, was effected at Birla Mansion, in 
Bombay, where Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was residing The police visited 
his house earlier m the day Seth Jamnalal on hearing that they were en- 
quiring for him, went to Pandit Malaviya’s residence and offered himself to the 
Twlice for arrest.— Dr. Hardikar and Miss Sofia Somji were arrested by Bombay 
Police under Ordinance No. 2 of 1932— Mr. Mohanlal Bhatt, Editor, Printer and 
Publisher of '*The Navjiwan”, was arrested under Section 17 (1) of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, and sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment, and 
a fine of Rs. 100. 

ISth. Arrests and Conviehous —Professor Bijoy Krishna Bhattacharya, ex- Vice- 
Chairman, Howrah Municipality, was sentenced to undergo one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment for violation of the Magistrate’s order and another year 
for assisting m the management of an unlawful Association, namely, the Bengal 
Congress Committee, the sentences to run consecutively.— Mr. S. A. Brelvi, 
Editor of the ‘^Bombay Chronicle’', who was released on parole on 15th January, 
surrendered to the police to-day. Soon after he was placed before the 
Third Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, on a charge of disobeying the Police 
Commissioner’s order under Section 4 of the Emergency powers Ordinance, di- 
recting him to report himself daily to the Police. The Magistrate found Mr. 
Brelvi guilty under Secction 21 and sentenced him two years’ rigorous impri- 
sonment,— The Lahore police arrested Dr. Satyapal, Congress leader, and Mr, 
Jagatnarain, keeper of the **Bn]anand Press”, while watching picketing. They also 
arrested Dr, Gopichand and Mr Hanmohan Chatterjee. Congress workers, under 
Section 17 (1) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act— At Allahabad Mrs. Uma 
Nehiu and some others were charged under Section 12 of the Emergency Powers 
Ordinance. The trial was held in the District Jail. The accused refused to partici- 
pate m the^ proceedings She was sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
under Section 12 of the Ordinance and a further period of six months under 
Section 188, I. P. 0., both the sentences to run concurrently. — In Madras Mrs. 
Ambujammal, daughter of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, Mrs. Janammal, daughter of 
late Sir V. Bashyam Iyengar, and Mrs. Kamala Bai who were arrested on 18th. 
January in Rattan Bazaar Road while picketing foreign cloth shops W’ere tried. 
They were charged under Section 8 (B) of Ordinance 5 (Molestation) of 1932. 
Mrs. Ambujammal and Mrs, Janammal were sentenced to undergo simple impri- 
jsonment for six months each and to pay a fine of Rs, 80 each, in default to 
further imprisonment for one week, Mrs Kamala Bai was sentenc^ to six 
months’ simple impnsoument. 
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Ordinance Regime in Bombay Mass arrests and summary convictions of Con- 
gress workeis continued to be a featuie of Ordinance regime in Bombay, The total 
number ot arrests for the day was nearly 50 while convictions exceeded the 
figures of 40. A lathi charge was lesorted to by the Mahim police to dispeise 
a Congress meeting held on Tilak Maidan, Dadar Mrs. Shantabar Vengarkai 
wno was let off from the Byculla Jail and then seived with a Police order, and 
Mrs. Annapuinabai Bokre weie arrested while addiessing the meeting. A 
volunteer named Vithal Keshav who was cariying a national fiag was also 
apprehended. Prior to the meeting about 100 soldieis passed along the Tilak 
Bridge in lorries caiiymg three machine guns which created a sensation in the 
locality and diew large crowds. 

19lh Af rests and Convictions —Sixteen persons were airested^in Calcutta — eleven 
for bringing out a piocesbion in Bmiabazar, toui foi distiibutiug unauthoiised 
leaflets and one for selling contraband salt. About thirty pickets assembled neai 
the Howrah Hat, but befoie they could commence work they weie dispersed by 
the police. Four persons were aiicstcd in Jujersa (Howiah) in connaection with 
the picketing of toieign cloth and 'gan^a’ shop. Six Ladies including Sjkts. 
Nirjharini Sarkar and Bechu Ben anested for bringing out a procession in 
defiance of Police Commissioner’s orders were sentenced to six months’ S. J. 
Miss Kalyani Has was convicted for attempting to hold a meeting in contravenliou 
of police notification. 

20ih* Sj, J, M Sen Gupta arrested Sj. J. M. Sen IGupta was arrested under 
Eegulation III ot 1818 this morning as soon as he landed from the 
steamer on return fiom his European tour and was taken to Yervada Jail, ft 
may be recalled that on medical advice Bi Sen-Gupta left Calcutta for Bombay 
en route to Europe on October 16 last. In view of arrests in India he cut short 
his stay abroad and hurried home with Sjta. Nellie Sen-Gupta. The ariest 
was effected under the orders of the Bengal Government and Mr. Sen Gupta 
was sent to Yerawada piison from which place he was subsequently transferred to 
Daijeeling. The cause of the arrest, stated a British official wireless message, was 
that Mr. Sen Gupta as an agitator attained some notoriety and had fiequently been 
sentenced in the past for sedition, and openly advocated a fresh struggle. 

ifr. Ba^a jKao - — Mr. Eaja Eao, Secretary, All-India Congress 

Committee, was tried and sentenced to six months iigorous imprisonment and to 
pay a fine of Es. 100 for failing to report himself to the police after his release 
on parole on the 18th January. 

2l^t, Arrests and Convictions in Oaloutta —Nineteen persons wore arrested m 
Calcutta in connection with a meeting in College square, processions in Beliiaghata 
and along Harrison Eoad and picketing before a bank. Miss Amita Dutt, a fifth 
year student of the Calcutta University, was convicted along with 20 others and 
sentenced to undergo three months’ rigorous imprisonment each for proceeding 
along in a procession m Coin walks street on .lanuary 15 in contravention of 
the police ban. Sj Knshnadas and ten others were sentenced to six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment on a charge of leadii^ a processsion m Burrabazar and 
being members of an unlawful association. Eestraint orders under the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance were served on nine persons including Miss Jyotirtmoyee 
Ganguli and Bj. Kshetramohan Modak, Propuetor of the ‘East Bengal Sociiy’. 
prohibiting him from closing the shop or its branches m connection with ‘hartaT 
etc.— At Allahabad Pandit Mohanlal Nehru, who was arrested in connection 
with a procession at Katra, was sentenced to one month’s rigorous imprisonment 
and to pay a fine of Es, 100. 

22nd. Twenty-seven persons were arrested in Calcutta in connection 
processions and distribution of unauthorised leaflets. Of the 
apested persons, eleven students were arrested for leading a procession in the 
streets of Central Calcutta, for distributii^ unauthorised leaflets m Burrabazar 
meetings at Mysore Park (Kalighat), Kah Temple Park 
ana Manshawlla Park (Kidderporo). Fifteen persons, meludmg three ladies, were 
convicted and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment in connection with the 
picketing of a bank, holding meetings and distribution of unauthorised leaflets. 
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23rd Lathi eharge at Coomilla . — Mi. Akhil Chandra Dntfca ex-MLO., and 
ex-Leadei o£ the Benp:al Provincial Ooas:res'3 and Mis Dntfc were airested 
undei the Enaergrncy Powers Oidioanee — Mi Aarafiiddm Chowdhury ex-M,LC. 
and ex-Chainan of Tipperah Distuct Board was aiiested for violating 
the restraint older by leading a procession m the town. The police dispersed the 
proce‘»Bion by a lathi charge in which several received injuries and made eleven 
axiests 

25th. Lathi charge at Peddapuram —There wasa lathi charge at Peddapuiam when 
about a dozen people weie beaten by the police for having received, it was alleged, 
some leaflets distributed by Messrs H. Veeiabhadra Eao and Garimella Subba Kao, 
urging the people to boycott foreign goods and take to Swadeshi and give up 
drink. The two persons who distributed the leaflets, the ex-Socretary of the 
Congress Committee and the “Dictator” respectively, were later on arrested and 
taken to the police station 

The Viceroy's Speech in the Assembly — “There can be no compromise in the 
matter of resisting the Civil Disobedience Movement,” declared His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon m his inaugural address to the Legislative iissembly 
His Excellency, after a comprehensive review of the agricultuial, economic 
and financial situation in India, said * “I am conscious of no deviation, 
by myself or by my Government, from the path of conciliation until the Congress 
had themselves wantonly torn up the path. No Government worth the name 
could hesitate to accept the challenge While the Government will take all the 
requisite steps to guard against any abuse of special powers, there can bo no 
relaxation of the measures now m force against Civil Diaobeaicnce, as long as 
circumstances exist which make them necessary.” 

26tli, Arrests on Independence Day ” —In Delhi two Congiess processions were 
taken out, but the processionists were surrounded by the police, and arrested. 
The total number arrested were 103 of which 26 weie later released. Among the 
arrested were Mr. Faridul Haq Ansan and Mr. Ohamaulal, Reporter of the 
“Hindustan Times.”— In Bombay, Mrs Jhaverbai Jamnadas Dwarkadas, President 
of the Seventh “Emergency Council” and several other Congress workers were 
arrested, when the Oongressitea organised processions m connection with the 
“Independence Day”. A Congressite piocession which proceeded to Girgaum 
was dispersed. The total number arrested on that day was 75 —In celebrat, mg 
the “Independence Day” m Ahmedabad the Congressites started m a procession. 
The police arrested the women and dispersed the men. Two or three men who 
refused to disperse were arrested but later all were released. Kanuga, who refused 
to allow the police to pull down the national flag flying on his dispensary was 
arrested. — In Karachi three “Dictators” were arrestea, wen they read the “In- 
dependence pledge” at a public meeting— Six persons were arrested m Lucknow, 
in connection with the celebration of the “Independence Day.”— In Calcutta 
processions, attempts at holding meetings, and distribution of unauthorised leaflets 
culminated in more than 350 arrests. Twenty-one ladies, one of them a Mos- 
lem, were among those arrested. Twenty-eight persons including two ladies weio 
arrested in Howrah of whom fifteen were arrested m the afternoon for conduc- 
ting processions and attempting to hold meetings, Thirty-one arrests were 
made is Serampore m connection with the hoisting of the National Flag. 
A Municipal Commissioner of Howrah and 12 others were arrested for 
picketing and trying to hold a meeting m Sibpore Seven arrests were 
made at Bally. One boy was reported to have sustained serious injuiies when the 
police dispersed a procession by making a lathi charge near the crossing of 
Lansdowne Road and Ramesh Mitra Road. Tri-coloured National Flags were 
hoisted on many shops, residential quaiters and students’ hostels m different 
parfcs^ of the city, and were, in some cases, taken down by the police.— In Bombay 
midnight demonstrations at Girgaum Back Road took a serious turn when 
the police opened fire on the crowd. It was stated that the riff-raff elements threw 
stones at the Mharbavdi police station. Ten armed police came out and were 
ordered to open fire. Two shots were fired at the crowds and none was injured. 
The locality was seething with excitement. At about 1-30 a. m. an attempt 
was made to se:^ fire to a police cabin at 0. F. Tank, Some hay was pnt and it 
was lighted ; but the timely arrival of the fire brigade saved the situation. At 2 
a. m» a savers lathi charge was made at 0. P. Tank. There were a number of 
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persons injured and they were removed to the hospital. The “Independence Day’^ 
was celebrated on a nation-wide scale throughout the country and arrests 
were made on a large scale. Calcutta lead with 200 arrests including 13 
women, and more arrests took place m Howrah, Serampore, Madaripur and Raj- 
shahi. Total arrests in Delhi numbered 103, including 5 under-age girls who were 
subsequently released. Police broke up a procession m Cawnpore by resorting 
to lathi charge and in all 18 persons were arrested. In Bombay City the ariest 
reached the record figure of 100 and arrests also took place in the suburbs 
and mofussil distncts like Surat, Belgaum and Ahmedabad, 

27th. Sentence %n Stevens Murder case — Sunity Chowdhury and Santi Ghosh were 
sentenced to transportation for life in connection with the murder of the District 
Magistrate, Mr. 0. G. B Stevens at Oomilla on December 14- 

28lh. Sir Samuel Roarers Apologia . — “Though dogs bark, caravan passes on” : 
these words concluded a talk which Sir Samuel Hoare broadcasted taking 
stock of the situation in India. Sir Samuel Hoare was glad to find 
that Lord Irwin’s cautious, sympathetic and impartial mind had reached the 
same conclusions as Lord Willingdon and himself He emphasised that everybody 
had an equal opportunity of judging the facts, as no censorship had been im- 
posed on responsible foreign coi respondents. In his peroration Sir Samuel Hoaic 
emphasised : “Our policy is simple, straightforward and sympathetic. It is a 
policy of progress combined with firmness.” 

29ili, Police fi/ring m Bombay The Congress observance of ,the “Frontier Day” 
in Bombay culminated in the largest casualties since the renewal of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, including one killed and 21 wounded by revolver and 
rifle-shots and nearly 200 injured as a result of repeated lathi charges by the 
pohee. 

ZOlh. Death of Rx- Maharaja of Cochin His Highness Sir Sri Rama Varma, the 
abdicated Maharaj’a of Cochin, expired at the “Merry Lodge,” Trichur. He was 
eighty years old. The funeral was performed the next moining m orthodox style 
in the ralaco compound, and well attended by officials and nou-officials of all 
eastes and creeds. All public offices, couits and schools lu tho Cochin State were 
closed for thice days as a mark of respects to the memory of the late Highness. 


FEBRUARY 1932. 

Isl. Congress Office raided in Lahore : A police party, raided the offices of tho 
District Congress Committee, Seva Dal, the Gandhi Ashram, the Azad Sabha and 
the Bal Bharat Sabha Camp, in Lahore. After a thorough search, they seized 
every thing found therein. Utensils and provisions were seized from the Bal 
Bharat which was running a free “lungar” outside the Mon Gate. 

2nd. Arrests and comicti(ms:-—'Dr. Mahomed Alam, the first “Dictator” of tho 
Punjab Congress Ooinmittee, was charged before Additional District Magistrate, 
Lahore, to stand his trial under Section 124- A, on a charge of delivering seditious 
speeches at a Congress meeting.— Mr. Devidas Gandhi, son of Mr. Gandhi, was 
arrested at the Railway Station, New Delhi, while he was going to the 
Frontier,— Mr, Hariprasad Mehta and Professor J. Kumarappa, were arrested for 
breach of parole, were tried and sentenced respectively to one year's rigorous 
imprisonment, and a fine of Rs. 2,000. — Charged with having incited the Bangalore 
Cantonment public to disobey the prohibitory orders, Swami Gkivindanandam of 
Madras was tried and sentenced by the District Magistrate, Bangalore Canton- 
ment, to two years' rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200. 

3rd. Lahore Ladies Sentenced Eight women, including Mrs. Hariram, diughter- 
in-law of Sir Gangaram, Mrs. Ssdml, the mother of Mr, Devraj and Srimati 
Gyandevi, wife of Mr. Jung Bahadur, were sentenced in Lahore to four mOBihs' 
2 
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imprisonment and a fine of Rs 50, m default to 15 days’ additional imprison- 
ment, for leading a Congress procession which was declared unlawful. Srimathi 
Pushpa Devi daughter of Sir Gangaram, was fined Rs. 100, or m default, 
sentenced to one mouth's rigorous imprisonment for the same offence. 

4th. Arrests and Oonvichons .—Mr. Sarat Bose, brother of Mr. Subash Chandra Bose 
was arrested in Calcutta and taken to the Seoni Jail where Mr. Subash Bose had 
been lodged. Prior to his aircst, Mr. Sarat Bose’s house was searched by the 
police and papers and cheque books were seized. — Mr. Mahadev Desai, Secretary 
to Mr Gandhi, who was released on parole on the 3rd was reairested for a breach 
of parole —He was sentenced on the 5th to 18 months’ R I and a fine of Rs 
200.— Twelve volunteers were arrested in Benares for participating in the ‘^Gandhi 
Day” celebrations.— In Allahabad a meeting was held, m the Purushoitamdas 
Park by the Congress. The Police airested may persons.— In Ahmedabad 180 
persons were arrested including 50 ladies, Among the latter were Sharda Behen 
Mehta, Smti. Nirmala, sister of Seth Ambalal Sarabhai, and Smti Indumati 
feheth. 


6th. Bengal Governor shot at —While addressing the annual Convocation of the 
Calcutta University His Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson, Governor of Bengal, 
was fired at five times, but was unhurt. A girl student named Bina Das of 
the Diocesan College was arrested immediately on the spot with a revolver. His 
Excellency the Governor then lesumed his address, and dissolved the Convocation 
Dr. Dmesh Chandra Sen, Professor of Bengali Literature was slightly iniured. 
Bina Das is the daughter of Bcnimadhab Das, retired headmaster of the Govern- 
ment Sanskrit College School, Calcutta, and sister of the well-known Congress 
worker, Kalyani Das, a graduate of the Calcutta University, now serving nine 
months’ imprisonment under the recent Ordinances. Bina Das belonged to Chitta- 
gong. She was a B. A. degree-holder and was m the usual convocation gown. 
On a search of her room in the Diocesan College hostel, five live cartridges, to fit 
the five-chambered revolver with which the girl was arrested, wore discovered. 

7th. Escape from Midnapore Jatl A darmg Jail-escape was made from Midnapore 
Jail, by three long-term pnsoners comprising of Dinesh Chandra Majumdar, 
sentence to transportation for life for the bomb outrage on Sir Charles Tegart, 
one connected with the Mcchuabazar Bomb Case and the third connected m a 
mail robbery case. The escape was discovered next morning after the prisoners 
had several hours’ start. None of them were rearrested. Four detenus also escaped 
from Hijli Special Jail. 

8th. Mid~night Police Bazd zn Bombay : — ^Police officials, who had been keeping 
a stnet watch on the movements of certain persons, made a surprise raid on the 
‘•Ratan House” Girgaum, at about midnight when four persons from Karnatak— 
all members of the Hindustani Seva Dal— were seen, carrying on deliberations. 
All the four were put under arrest, and a thorough search of the place, lasting 
for over three hours, was made. As a result of the search, a lot of papers, litera- 
ture ond other documents were seized. 

Lath^ Charge at Yellamanehih :— While a batch of volunteers were distributing 
boycott leafiets at Yellamanehih a posse of police armed with lathis proceeded to 
the place and charged them with lathis. Three of the volunteers received severe 
injuries all over the body. The three severely injured volunteers were arrested 
and taken to the hospital for treatment. 

9th* Cor^ress Flag Removed from Poona Mumeipal Office The Congress flag fly- 
ing on the city Municipal offices in Vishrambag Palace, Poona, was removed. It 
was understood that the Collector of Poona issued an order, under the Ordinance, 
directing the President to remove the flag. 

12th. PMzcaiion of Assembly reports : Ordinance no bar Mr, C. S. Banga Aiyar 
raised a question in the Assembly, as to whether the privilege enjoyed by news- 
papew in England, in respect of publication of 1 reports of Parliament debates, 
beai secured to newspapers in India, under the present Ordinances, Mr. 
Banga Aiyar raised the issue by seeking leave for an adjournment motion in 
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connection with the statement, made by the Homo Member, that while freedom 
of speech was socured to members of the Assembly under the Government of 
India Act, the publication of speeches was liable to be determined by the ordi- 
nary law, including the Press Act of 1931 and the provisions of the Ordinances. 
The President referred the point to the Law Member who gave the following 
opinion “In my opinion the Ordinances have made no change in the ordinary 
law of the land in the matter of publication m the public press, or otherwise of 
the pioceediDgs of che Legislaiute” On receiving this assurance, the matter was 
dropped. 

I3th Pohee Fi7ing Easanaha'i , — Two were killed and thirty injured, consequent 

on the Police opening fiie at Hasanabad within the Laksam police station area. 
It appeared that despite the indifference of the local people, over 1,000 men 
from Noakhali insisted on holding a meeting and leading a procession defying 
tho police orders. In the melee that ensued a Sub-Inspector and six constables 
were injuied The members of the crowd having pelted the police with stones, 
fire was opened with the above result. 

I5lh. Mob attach on Tarapur Police Station —An official leport from the District 
Magistrate of Monghyr stated that a concerted attack was made on the Tarapur 
Police Station and on himself, his servants and the Superintendent of Police. 
The District Magistrate himself, his servants, the Superintendent of Police and 
twenty-four police were slightly injured. The police opened fire — In reply to 
a question put by Mr. Sachchidananda Singh m the Bihar Council on the l8th, 
the Chief Secretary said that on the afternoon of February 15 six volunteers, 
carrying flags tried to enter the thana compound supported by a mob of 4,000. 
The men, he stated, paid no heed to repeated warnings and a preliminary lathi 
chaigo led by the Superintendent of Police failed to create any effect The 
District Magistrate then nred two rounds with his pistol followed by 78 rounds 
from the constables which occupied about ten minutes. The total casualties were 
eight killed and five injured. Two of those killed were “prominent Congress 
workers of the locality.” 

Judgment in Convocatio7i Shooting ease*— The Special Tribunal composed of 
Justices C. C. Ghose (President), M N. Mukerji and M. C. Ghosh, at the High 
Court to-day sentenced Bina Das to nine years’ ligorous imprisonment for making 
an attempt on the life of the Governoi of Bengal on February 6, while ho was 
addressing the University Convocation. The girl, who was allowed a seat, received 
the sentence calmly. On the question of sentence the Tribunal held that assessment 
of this at this time and in cases of this description was a difficult matter 
but they were bound to take into consideration the fact that the accused had 
pleaded “guilty”. The accused, they remarked, apparently bore uptodate and 
exemplary character, but at the same time it would be mere waste of words if 
they expatiated at length on the senousness of the crime committed by her. She was 
apparently betw^n 20 and 21 and at the threshold of life. Defence Counsel had 
also drawn their attention to certain other matters. Taldng all these into 
consideration the Tribunal thought it fit to award the above sentence. It was 
recommended that tho accused should be placed in Class “B” of prisoners. 
—Pleading “guilty” Bina Das read out a written statement as follows: “I 
fired at the Governor, impelled by my love of county, which is being repres- 
sed. I thought that the only way to death was by offering myself at the feet of 
m^y country, and thus make an end of all ray sufferings. I invite the attention 
of all to the situation created by the measures of the Government which can 
unsex even a frail woman like myself, brought up in all the best traditions of 
Indian wopaanhood. I can assure all that I have no sort of personal feeling 
against ^r Stanley Jackson, the man, who is just as good as my father, and 
me Hon. Lady Jackson, who is lust as good as my mother. But the Governor of 
Bengal represents a system which has kept enslaved 300 millions of my country- 
men and country women ” 

I9ih. Mr, Morarji Desai sentenced I'-’Mx, Morarji Desai, who resigned his post as 
Deputy Collector during tho last Civil Disobedience movement, and became 
Secretary of the Gujerat Congress Committee, was tried and sentenced for breach 
of parole” to 18th months’ rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 300 fine. 
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20th. Mr, M Tneiim^i sentenced Mr. Mathurdas Tricum]i who was released on 
“parole” on 18th Fobiuary, was roarrested, and immediately placed before the 
Chief Presidency Mapjistrate, Bombay, who sentenced him to one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of Es. 100 

Convictiom in Lahore :-*Mr. Valdev Miter Kaviraj, 19th “Dictator,” Punjab 
Congress Committee was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. Srimati 
Pntamdcvi, a prominent Congress worker was arrested under Section 108 and 
ordered to furnish two securities amounting to Rs 1,000 or undeigo one year’s 
imprisonment. She preferred jail. Five Red Shirts and two local Congress 
volunteers were arrested for picketing foreign cloth shops and were sentenced to 
four months’ imprisonment and fine. 

21st. Congress Day Demonstration tn Bombay :—Reports which were mistaken for 
revolver shots created a panic among a huge crowd of demonstrators assembled 
on the Azad Maidan to observe the “Pun Congress Day.” A party of Police 
chased a crowd towards Dhobi Talao and following this a report was heard and 
it was believed for some tinae that the police might have opened fire. This had 
the result of creating a panic and people ran m all directions. The Superinten- 
dent of Police on hearing the report sent for armed police who rushed into the 
Maidan. On making inquiries, however, it was learnt that the sound was caused 
by the banging of the lathis on the tin boxes belonging to the hawkers, placed at 
the Dhobi Talao end of the Maidan. The scenes on the Maidan were preceded by 
a number of lathi-charges on a Congress procession on the Babu Genu Road m 
which over 80 persons received injuries, 

22nd The Consultative Committee's Dtseussion ‘—The Consultative Committee of 
the Round Table Conference, sat at the Viceroy’s House, New Delhi, from 22nd 
February to 27th. It agreed to the suggestion that His Majesty’s Government 
should, at an early date, announce a decision on the communal problem, The 
Committee then discussed the question of Fundamental Rights, and accepted the 
suggestion of Sir T. B Sapm that a statement of Fundamental Bights snonld be 
formulated in the constitution, subject to the safeguarding of the internal sover- 
eignty of the States. The Committee agreed to the view that property rights 
should be safeguarded and the State precluded from sequestration, otherwise than 
for public purposes and on adequate compensation. The Committee next consi- 
dered the suggestions contained in Article 4 of the Nehru Recommendations. The 
Committee unanimously agreed to a provision for freedom of religious rites and 
usages, subject to public order and morality. Guarantees of liberty and the integ- 
rity of home and property, save in accordance with the law, and of the right of 
free expression of opinion, of peaceful assembly, when not opposed to publie 
order or morality, were agreed to. Equality of civic right of citizens to carry 
arras, and the view of the Committee was all citizens should have the right, 
subject to regulations not based on any discrimination of race or creed. Equality 
of rights for both sexes was accepted, the Muslim members dissentmg. The Com- 
mittee accepted the claim of the Depressed Classes that any custom or usage 
whereby any disadvantage or disability is imposed upon or any discrimination 
made against any citizens in respect of the enjoyment of civic rights, should be 
deelarea illegal, Mr. Benthall, on behalf of Europeans, wanted that it should be 
made clear that the effect of the limitation of Fundamental Rights to “citizens” 
was that the rights claimed by his community would not be c:^ressed “funda- 
mental rights” but as the rights of European Bntish subjects. The Committee 
reafSrmea the principle laid down at the R. T. C that the existing rights 
of Europeads in India, in r^ard to criminal trials should be maintained. 

24 tb. B&nml Criminal Law Amendment Act passed On the motion of Hon. Mr. 
W. D. R. Prentice, Home Member, the Bengal Legislative Council passed the 
!^ngal Criminal Law Amendment Bill 1932, by 49 votes to 18 votes* The Bill 
incorporated substantially the provisions of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
to meet the terrorist menace. The Oppositionists included 7 Muslims, Moving the 
passage of the Bill, the Home Member assured the Council that if the tterrorist 
menace disappeared then the Act would be allowed to die of inanition and would 
not be used any other purpose than that .for which it was intended. 
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25th. Arrests and Convictions Gu^erai : — Mr. Somabhai Patel, tenth ‘^dictator’’ 

of the Gujerat Congress Committee and Mr. Jamnadas Mathuna were tried 
under Sections 21 and 23 of Ordinance No. 2 on a charge of attempting to 
seduce Government servants, specially the police, by distributing leaflets. Each 
was sentenced to 18 months" rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs 50 
Dr. Kumarappa was tried, on a charge of breach of ^parole.’ and sentenced to 18 
months^ rigorous imprisonment. Mr. Blorilal Lala, one of the Secretaries of 
the Gujerat Congress Committee, was tried for breach of ^parole^ and sentenced 
to one year’s simple impiisonment and a fine of Rs. 300, 

28th Hindu Maha Sahka^s plea for general amnesty As legards the ‘^repressive 
policy of the Government of India,” the Working Committee of the All-India 
Hindu Maha Sabha expressed the opinion that it had icsultcd in the complete 
forfeiture of confidence and uiged the withdrawal of the Ordinances, goncial 
amnesty to prisoners and the release of Mr Gandhi so that an era of goodwill 
and mutual confidence may be restored and the Congress enabled to offer co- 
operation. 

Police Firing in Sheohar , — The District Magistrate of Muzaffarpur reported that 
a determined attack was made on the Sheohar Thana in the Sitamarhi Sub- 
Division by a crowd of about 7,000, armed with brickbats and lathis. An officer 
and two men of the Gurkha military police were injured by brickbats. The police 
filed four rounds and dispersed the crowd Four were killed and eight injured, 
two seriously. There was no further disturbance. 

29lh. The Commons Debate on India .—Introducing the India Office Estimates 
in the House of Commons to-day Bir Samuel Hoare said that the 

Emergency Powers did not signify the end of the polioy of co-operation. They 
were not evidence of the conflict between British and Indian political aspirations 
but merely a bulwark against anarchy, disorder and revolution, required as much 
for India’s constitutional progress as for the avoidance of strife and bloodshed. 
“Wo have repeatedly proved our readiness to work with Indians provided they 
sincerely desire to work with us upon the basis of the policy approved last 
December by an overwhelming majority of the House of Commons,” concluded 
Sir S. Hoare. — Mr. Morgan Jones and Mr. Attlee put up a strong and effective 
case against administrative coercion and the proceedings were enlivened by Mr, 
Jack Jones’ rough and ready home truths. Mr. Lansbury spoke with great feeling 
how futile it was to imagine that India could be indefinitely ruled by force. 

Arrests and Convictions: — Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, ‘‘dictator”, All- 
India Congress Committee, was sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment and a fine 
of Rs. KjO under Section 31 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance — Dr. Mahomed 
Alara, first “dictator”, Punjab Congress Committee, was sentenced under Section 
124-A and 17 (2) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, to two years’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of Rs 100, or three months’ additional imprisonment m each 
case, the sentences to run concurrently. Mr. M. R Pun, son of Mr, B. R. Puri, 
M. L. A , Mr. Ramanand Naiahal Singh and Mr. Mandamalal, “dictators”, 
Punjab Congress were sentenced to one year’s imprisonment and Rs. lOO fine. 
Mr. Amritlal Sheth ex-M, L. 0., who was served with a notice by the 
Bombay police requiring him to quit Bombay and report himself to the Ahmeda- 
bad pou^, was tried under section 21 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance 
on a charge of fading to report himself to Ahmedabad police, after 
his arrival at Ahmedabad and sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous im- 
prisonment and Rs, 1,000 fine. 


MARCH 1932. 

1st. Arrests and eonviettons Mis. Leelavathi Mnnshi was sentenced to onovear’s 
rigorous imprisonment, and Es. 300 fine, in default to three months' further im- 
^wnment. Mr. A bid Ali and Mr. K. K. Menon, prominent Oongress workers 
jif It’ ^®re sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and Es. 300 fine, 
in default, to three months’ furtiber imprisonment. Mrs. Amiat Eour was 
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sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and Es. 100 fine, m default to 
two months’ farthei imprisonment for breach of “parole”. 

Judgment %n Chittagong Armoury Raid Case *— Cuitam was rung down to- 
day after the protracted trial f^r nineteen months on the case arising out of the 
sensational raid on the Government Armoury at Chittagong on the night of 
April 18, 1930, in connection with which 30 persons were placed on trial, when 
the Special Tribunal consisting of Mr. J. Younie, 1,0 S. District and Sessions 
Judge, (President), Mr. N. N, Lahiri, Retired District and Sessions Judge, and 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Haye (Commissioners) delivered judgment.— (1) Ananta 
Singh, (2) Ganesh Ghosh, (3) Loknath Ball, (4) Ananda Gupta, (5) Fani Nandy 
(6) Subodh Ohowdhury, (7) Sahay Earn Das, (8) Fakir Sen, (9) Lai Mohan 
Sen, (10) Sukhendu Dastidar, (11) Subodh Roy and (12) Ranadhir Das-Gupta 
wore sentenced to transportation for life. Anilbandhu Das was directed to bo 
detained in a Borstal School for three years while Nanda Singh was awarded 
rigorous imprisonment for 2 years. Sixteen others including Netai Ghosh, Santi 
Nag, Aswini Chowdhury, Nani Dev, Malm Ghosh, Sripati Chowdhury, Madhu- 
sudhan Guha, Subodh Biswas, Subodh Mittra, Sourmdra Datta Chowdhury, 
Sukumar Bhowmick, Subodh Ball, Hiranlal Ball. Bejoy Sen, Ashutosh Bhatta- 
charjee and Dhirendra Dastidar were all acquitted, but rearrested under the 
Bengal Ordinance. 

2nd. A'i rests and eonxticiions^-^Wc* Yusuf J. Meherali and Mr, Mukund Malaviya 
weie sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonmet and Es lOO and Es 200 fine 
respectively for breach of “parole”. The Bombay city police attached furniture 
ana other matenals from Mr. Mehcrali’s residence to realise the fine imposed on 
him Dr. Jivraj Mehta, Dean, King Edward Memonal Hospital, Bombay, and 
his wife Mrs. Hansa Mehta, were arrested at their residence, under the Emergency 
Powers Ordinance —Mr Narayan Eao Joshi, prominent Karantak leader, who 
was detained under the Emergency Powers Ordinance was released on “parole”, 
to-day, but was convicted on the next day for breach of the ^^arolo” 
and sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and Es. 400 fine. Mr, K. 
Bashyam, Mrs. Kothamayaki Ammal and Messrs. Krishnaswami Chetti, K. V. 
Muthuknshnan, Venkatiah, Eaghunatha Eao and Jaisingh Batia who were arrested 
on the 27th February for going m a procession carrying black flags in China 
Bazaar Road were found guilty and sentenced to six months’ E. I. and a fine. 

3rd. Arrests and cmvictiom Mr. Manilal Kothari was tried, on a charge of 
breach of “parole” and was sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and 
a fine of Es 1(X), in default to 3 months’ further imprisonment. Dr. Han 
Prasad, ex-Preoidout of the Ahmedabad Municipality, was also tried for breach 
“parole” and sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment, and to pay a fine of 
Es. 500, m default 3 months’ further imprisonment. 

7tli Sentence on Mr, Qopaldas Desat Durbar Gopaldas Desai, ex-Talukdar, and 
two other Congress workers of Ahmedabad wore tried at Nadiad on a charge 
of bleach of “parole” order and sentenced to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment 
each and a fine of Es. 200, in default to three months’ further imprisonment. 

Stii. ^'National Unity "before Communal advantages'^ — Several prominent members 
of the Indian Christian community in the United Provinces issued a state- 
ment declaring themselves m favour of joint electorates. They observed : “Our 
faith in joint electorates is strong and thorough-going, Even if other minonty 
communities deo^and separate electorates, we, the Christians, shall stand for joint 
electorates. We believe it our Christian duty to place national unity and na- 
tional advancement before communal advantages.” 

Sib. Arrests and Convictions Mufti Kifayatullah, who had been appointed 
“Dictator” Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hmd, was served with orders under the Emei^ency 
Powers Ordinance, to refrain from making speeches or issuing statements.— Messrs. 
Nariman and Munshi and Mrs, Perin Captain who were released on “parole” 
were re-arrested and sentenced by the City Magistrate Bijapur, to % years’ 
ngorous impnsonment and a fine of Es. 200 and 1 year’s simple imprisonment 
and a fine of Es. 100, respectively.— Mr, K. P. Damodara Menon was arrested at 
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Calicut, while addressing the members of the Bar not to practise in Courts. The 
case came up for heaung oa the llth when he was sentenced to undergo rigorous 
imprisonment for a period of six months. 

0th. Europeans and Eefarms *— A definite and deliberate challenge to what 
be termed extreme diehardism both in England and India was ina^ by Mr, 
Villiers, President, European Association while addressing a meeting of Darjeeling 
Planters' Association. In the course of a speech ho declared that the Associa- 
tion would throw its whole weight against any Government or party, British oi 
Indian, which sought to play any double game in connection with the policy 
whereto they all subscribed The speech was regarded as the most important ho 
made for a long time, as it expressed the urgent need foi gi anting provincial 
responsibility, as well as preparing to implement the piomise of granting federal 
lesponsibility. 

2th. Seth Jamnalal Sentenced .—Seth Jamnalal Bajaj who was rcleabcd on '‘parole" 
was re-arrested for failing to report himself to the police and was sentenced to 
one year's rigorous imprisonment and Es. 500 fine. 

PL Malaviya inaugrates Swadeshi Movement * — Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
started the Swadeshi Movement at a public meeting held in Benares. 
He said that at this juncture there was gieat need for an All-India organisation 
to promote Swadeshi purely on an economic basis so that irrespective of their 
political views, all Indians might be able to join it. Ho said . ‘ I am starting an 
All-India Swadeshi Sangha Office at Benaras and request ray countrymen in 
every town, taluka and village, particularly those among them, who are not active- 
ly engaged in any other work, for the uplift of the motherland to organise local 
Swadeshi Sangha in their midst and endeavour to enlist every Indian as a mem- 
ber, on signing a pledge that he or she will thereafter use Swadeshi goods only, 

4ih. Delhi Lathi Charge In the Assembly Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved an 
adjournment motion to protest against the lathi charges made on a peace- 
ful and unarmed crowd on the occasion of the arrest of Mufti Kifayatulla. 
From what he saw personally, it appeared to him that the authorities were bent 
upon doing mischief. He particularly mentioned an incident of alleged desecra- 
tion of a mosque in Kunch Eahaman into which he said, the police entered with 
their shoes on, broke the lantern and door, and made a lathi charge on the people 
there and arrested many persons. He warned the Government that unless they 
punished those who were found guilty of this desecration, the Muslims would 
never rest quiet for a moment. 

Sentence on Mr, Jairamdas Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram, Secretary, All-India 
Congress Committee, was sentenced to nine months' rigorous imprisoument and 
Rs. 1,000 fine. 

>ih. Mi 8, Gandhi Sentenced Kasturibai Gandhi was arrestea and sentenced 

by the Bardoli Magistrate to six months' rigorous imprisonment, 

"^Peasants’ Day” Demonstration in Bombay : — More than 100 volunteers 
were put under arrest at Azad Maidan and marched to the police lock-up. 
The volunteers entered the maidan in perfect military formation from the 
Girgaum end and marched to the Wauddy Road end to attend a 
meeting m celebration of the “Peasants’ Day." HArdly had they neared the 
Esplanade^ Police Station when the police rushed at them with their sticks 
swinging in the air. The volunteers immediately squatted ou the ground. 
They were then put under arrest and marched to the police station in lorries. 
The arrest of these 100 volunteers was the signal for the large number of people 
who had gathered there to raise Congress slogans and cheer the arrested Con- 
gressmen. The crowd which continued to indulge iu demonstration had to be 
chased away by the police and a few more arrests were made. The 19th 
Emergency Council whiim was at the head of the procession was also arrest^ 
along with the volunteers. Earlier in the day 12 persons were arrested in the 
Esplanade Police Court where they had come to hear the cases of the Congressmen 
on tnal. There was a hartal in the rity. 
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17th. Arrests and Gonvictiom Thakur Ramanand Singh, ex-M. L. 0. of Muzaf- 
largur was arrested at Sitamari in connection with Civil Disobedience. Pandit 
Yamuna Earjee, Editor, “Loksangraha,” a nationalist weekly of Muzaffarpur, was 
sentenced to four months’ rigorous imprisonment at Darbhanga, 


20th. '^Meerut Day'" Demonstration in Bombay —Bombay workers observed to-day 
as the ^‘Meerut Day” in commemoration of the third anniversary of the arrest of 
31 labour leaders who were on their trial in the Meerut Conspiracy Case. 
Processions with red banners and meetings in the Labour area held under the 
auspices of the Girni Kamgar Union, and other Labour organisations in the city, 
marked the celebration of the day and these demonstrations culminated in a 
largely attended meeting of workers at Lai Maidan, Lai Bang m the evening 
The meeting was attended by a large number of mill workers including many 
women workers from the Bombay Woollen Mills who were on strike. The 
Dock workers who were also on strike, marched from their Union’s Office in a 
procession to Lai Bang and joined the meeting at Lai Maidan. 


22nd. Lahore arrests and eomictims Congress leaders Messrs. Gopichand' and 
Mangal Singh and Dr. Satyapal were sentenced each to one year’s rigorous im- 
prisonment and fine of Rs. 100 m default to three months’ further impiisonment. 
Dr. Satyapal, who was also charged for sedition for a speech alleged to have been 
delivered at Ferozepore, was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

23rd. Women Prisoners and Delhi Pohee —After question time in the Assembly 
Mr, Sant Smgh moved an adjournment motion over the treatment of ’women 
political pnsoners of Delhi during their transfer to mixed jails in the Punjab. 
He complained that prisoners of a respectable position like Mrs. Asaf All, Chando 
Bibi, Mrs. Durgadas and Miss Usha Devi were so ill-treated. They, along 
with others, commenced a hunger-strike at the threatened transfer to mixed 
jails. Their request for transfer to the Lahore j*ail was refused. Chando Bibi 
was bruised when she was being put into a lorry and she bled. Another was 
hurt while being pushed into the lorry. One of the women-police used a 
contemptuous term. The Home Member pointed out that Mr. Sant Singh had 
not made a single allegation supjported by specific facts of any mal-treatment 
whatsoever. There was no illegality m transferring them from one jail to another. 
It was impossible for the authorities to accede to the unreasonable and impracti- 
cable request for the transfer only to the Lahore jail. The women-police used 
the minimum force and behaved with great propriety. Force was used only m 
the last resort in spite of provocation. 

Conviction tn Row&a^.— Thirty-six persons described as ^‘king-makers” and 
^'brains behind Congress activities in Bombay City” were charged under Section 
17 (1) and (2) of the Criminal Law Amendment Act with being members ot 
unlawful associations. Of the thirty-six ten were acquitted for want of evidence 
of their being members of an unlawful association. Twenty of the remaining were 
convicted and sentenced each to twelve months’ rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 
800 fine while the remaining six were sentenced under Section 17. (1) of the 
Onmioal Law Amendment Act each to 6 months’ rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs. 50. 

29th. Support for Moonjee-Ema Pact The Depressed Classes Association of Delhi 
held a demonstration round the Council house in New Delhi, which was watched 
by Lord Lothian and the members of his secretariat and many others. They 
carried flags, bearing slogans, expressing their belief in joint electorates and ex- 
pressing support for the Moonje-Raja pact and repudiating Dr. Arabedkar. The 
Akola Depressed Classes Conference held at Murtazapur passed resolutions sup- 
porting th« Raja-Moonje pact and urging joint electorates with reservation of 
seats on a population basis. 

Nm Governor of Bengal .—Sir John Anderson, the new Governor in Bengal, 
assumed charge to day. Sir Stanley Jackson and the Hon. Lady Jackson departed 
after formal leave-taking. 
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2nd. Ariests and Convicttom At CocQiIIa Sj. Basanta Kumar Majumdar was 

sentenced to two years’ ii^orous and Miss Labauyalata Chanda, Oomilla School 
Headmistress and lour other women were sentenced to sis months’ simple m 
connection with a piocession and other lilei^al activities —At Noakhali eight 
volunteers weie sentenced to three months' iigorous and a fine of Rs. 200 each 
lor attempting to hoist Congress flag on the Sub-Divisional Officer’s Court. 

4th. Uoul, SJiaulat Alis chari/e of Communahsm m Boycott — Maulana Shaukat 
All wrote a letter to Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, chaining the Congress oi picketing 
of Muslim firms m general and the firm ol fcjiidai Suleman Cassim Mitha lu 
particular m Bombay. Mi. Abdul Rahman Mith.i, eldest son of Saidar Suleman 
Oasim Mitha, issued a statement denying the charge against the Congress He 
said that Mr. Shaukat All’s letter to Mis. Naidn contained misrepieseatition ot 
facts The statement concluded . As an impartial observei. I can say that the 
boycott is not directed on communal considerations. Lastly, it is unfair on the 
part of this Messiah of discord— the Maulana Sahib— to use my father’s fair 
name, position and influence to create misunderstanding, particularly when my 
father is out of India on a pilgrimage My father has not given him permission 
to do so. Maulana Shaukat All’s outburst is mischievous and out ot place. 

5th, Pe7mis8i07i to hold Congress session lefused : — In connection with the proposal 
to hold the 47th session of the Congress in Delhi, Mi. A. H. Lyard, District 
Magistrate, sent the following communication to Mr. J. N. Sahni, General 
Secretary, who, m his letter to the District Magistrate, wanted the use of a plot 
of land for the erection of the Congress pandal : ‘Ta reply to your letter of the 
4th April, I am instructed by the Chief Commissioner to say that he referred 
to the Government of India, who have informed him that, as a campaign of Civil 
Disobedience is being carried on by the Congress, they are unable to allow the 
annual session of the Congress to be held. In these circumstances, there can 
be no question of placing any land at the disposal of the Congress.— Pandit 
Malaviya, in a statement to a press representative said that the decision to hold 
the annual session had been arrived at luespective ot what attitude the Govern- 
ment might adopt regarding it. He added that preparation for the Congress shall 
proceed and hoped that it would be held on the date fix:ed. 

Mrs Sarojim Naidu on the han on the Congress Mrs. Saiojini Naidu, acting 
President of the Congress, interviewed, said the news of the ban on the Delhi 
i^ession of the Congress did not come as a suipuse at all, but the Delhi session 
would be held on the appointed date Proceeding, Mrs. Naidu said that the 
Government were paying a signal tnbute to the power ot the living Congress 
by putting a ban on it almost before the echoes of the Home Member’s state- 
ment, that the Congress was not an unlawful Association, had died upon the air. 

6th. Arrests and Convictions Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhaya and 8 others, in- 
cluding seven Desh Sevikas, were arrested in Bombay for attempting to take out 
a Congress procession in pursuance of the programme announced for inaugurat- 
ing the National Week, All the principal markets and commercial associations 
in the city observed hartal. Mrs. Kamaladevi and the other arrested ladies were 
sentenced to 6 months’ ngorous imprisonment and Rs, 50 fine— At Lahore 
Miss Zutshi, Dictator of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, Miss 
Satyavati, Mrs. Pindidass, Mrs, Jat Narayan, Mrs. Ganga Ram, Mrs. Chatterjee, 
Mr. Tarachand and Han Noor Mahomed were arrested while marching in a 
piocession to celebrate the inaugural day of the *^Gandhi Week.” 

in Bomhay^f or Picketing volunteers iucluding 

me Buleshwar Ward Dictator were arrested iu Ibnabay for attempting to hold 
flag salutations and picketing the Yam Market. 

0lh. Ordinance Pmime m India Condemned : — At the annual meeting of the 
Scottish Liberal Federation, Glasgow, Mr. A. Forrester Patou moved an amende 
3 
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mentto the Committee's report referring tolndin. The amendment condemned rule 
by Ordinances, stating that the delegation of wide executive powers to the police 
was leading to inevitable abuse with the result that moderate opinion is alienated 
thus making more diflScult leconciliation without which a satisfactory solution 
of the constitutional problem cannot be obtained. Mr Pat on believed the Ordi- 
nance regime was haviug a disastious effect upon the relations between Britain 
and India. 

Congress Flacj floion in London —The Oongicss Flag flew over Trafalgar 
Square on the occasion of a huge demonstration organised by the Friends of 
India Society as a protest against repression in India presided over by Biigadier- 
General F. B. Orozier at which all speakers condemned “Willmgdonism ” 

Pohee firing %n Allahabad — Late in the evening a procession was taken out 
in Allahabad by the Satyagiahis but was stopped by the police at the coiner of 
Canning and Stanley Roads. The processionists squatted till about 7pm and 
the police began to move them on, when some stone-throwing took place, and the 
police were ordered to fire a volley. The crowds began to run away, throw- 
ing stones. The police followed them into the city and it was reported thiee volleys 
were fired. Thiee men died as a result of gunshot wounds and thirty -six 
inpired. Forty-three Satyagrahis were arrested 

iOth. Mysore AlUPai ties' Conference ’—For the first time in the political history 
of Mysore a conference m which all parties in the State were adequately repre- 
sented met at the Town Hall, Shimoga, under the presidency of Mr. H. B. 
Gundappa Gowda. The following resolutions were passed — While welcoming the 
desire of the Indian Princes to join in a scheme of All-India Federation, this 
Conference is emphatically of the opinion that the entiy of the States into the 
Federation will not be acceptable to the people of the States unless the following 
guarantees are incorporated in the constitution of India as conditions precedent 
to such entry, namely (a) that federal citizenship without piejudice to our 
accepted allegience to the Royal House of Mysore and fundamental rights are 
secured for the people of the States, (b) that the representation of the States m 
the federal legislatures be by election as m Biitish India and not by nominations 
and (c) that the federal court should have power to enquiie into and decide any 
question that may arise reararding the infringement of the fundamental rights of 
the State subjects. The Conference urged the immediate establishment of respon- 
sible government in Mysore. 

IHh. ArresU and Convictions ‘—Mr. Gokulchaiid Hirachand, brother of Mr, 
Walchand Hirachand of Bombay, was sentenced by the City Magistrate, 
Shplapur, to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 20,003 for 
failure to comply with the ‘‘parole” order. In the course of his judgment the 
Magistrate remarked that he had levied a heavy fine, after taking into account the 
^atus, wealth and position of the accused — Professor Valji Besai, inmate of 
Gandhiji’s Ashram and the thirteenth Dictator of the Gujerat Provincial 
Congress Committee, was sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment. Seven 
other Congress workers w'ere sentenced to various terms of imprisonment from two 
to three months. 


12tli. Conviction of Bombay gency CounciV members — Mr. R S. Talpade, 

dictator for the Girgaum Ward was sentenced to one yeai’s rigorous imprison- 
ment and Rs. 200 fine under the Cnnrinal Law Amendment Act. Mr. M* N 
Marathe was sentenced to 9 months’ imprisonment and Rs. 100 fine Mr. Sunda- 
rara was sentenced to 15 months’ imprisonment for disobeying the Police Com- 
missioner’s order to leave the city. Four Congress volunteers were sentenced to 
varying terms of imprisonment from four to six months for writing Bhoi-Patri- 
kas. Three members of the Twenty- Second Emergency Council were sentenced 
to SIX months’ rigorous imprisonment. Of the nine volunteers arrested along 
with pern, three were awarded six months’ rigorous each, while the remaining 
were bound over for a period of six months. Nine volunteers arrested for fiag- 
salutotion at Byculla were awarded three months’ rigorous each, while a batch of 
eight were awarded similar sentences* 
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The Itwari Biot GabC : — Jud^<mont was delivered m the Itwaii Eiot case to-day. 
Last year about this time one evening a policeman on point-duty stopped a cyclist 
who was passing without a light through Itwari, the storm centre of Congress 
activities in 1930 When the policeman was about to take the cyclist to the than a, 
two brothers Babudco and Nandeo interfered. There was an altercation and 
then a scuffle ensued Soon, a crowd gathered at the scene, but four more police- 
men came to the scene and the cyclist and the two brothers were secured. When 
the police party of five was removing the prisoners to the thana, a crowd stoned 
and later attacked the police with lathis All the five policemen were injured A 
case under Sections 117 and 332 of the Penal Code was registered and the fol- 
lowing twelve persons were charged, namely, Narayan Ambadas, Basantilal, Brij- 
mahon, Pannalal, Bhola Singh, Vasudeo, Eamasao, Eamrangari, Laksuman, 
Vithal and Arkii Ot these Pannalal was the Captain of the Congress organisa- 
tion Mr Izuddui, City hlagistrate, Nagpur found all the accused guilty and 
sentenced them to two years’ rigorous imprisonment each On appeal Mr. G. K, 
Agarwal, Sessions Judge, acquitted all except the following five, Basantilal, Vithal, 
Lakshman, Eamsao and Eamrangari These five prisoners filed appeals against the 
acquittal of the other seven accused. Sir Eobeit MacNair, Judicial Commissioner, 
heard both the appeals and the revision petitions and delivered judgment to-day 
acquitting the following four namely, Vasudeo, Lakshman, Vithal and Arku and 
convicting and sentencing to one year all the other eight including Pannalal. 


13lh. Lathi Charge %n Delhi '—There was a procession to conclude the National 
Week m Delhi The crowd retusing to disperse, there was a lathi charge Nine- 
arrests were made including that of Shrimati Satyavati, grand-daughter of Swami 
Shraddhanand. 

Lath^ Charge at Rajshahi -While leading a procession through the streets of 
Eajshahi five Congressmen, including the Secretary of the local Congress, 
were arrested by the police, who removed the Congress flags and the 
procession by a lathi charge. 

Arrests in Bombay city during the National The total number of 

arrests in Bombay City during the National Week numbered about 230, mclud- 
mg the members of three Emergency Councils. The total number of arrests 
since the revival of civil disobedience was reported to be about 2,300. Eleven persons 
including the President and members o£ the twenty-third Emergency Council 
who were arrested at the Zaveri Bazaar for taking out a procession, were sen- 
tenced by the Chief Presidency Magistrate to six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
and a fine of Es. 50, in default to six months’ further imprisonment each. Sardar 
Taman Smgh, President of the Emergency Council, was also charged under Sec- 
tion 21 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, and sentenced to 18 months’ 
rigorous imprisonment, and a fine of Es. 300 for failure to observe the .conditions 
of parole. 

Police Firing in Mai dan • — ^A police firing took place m Mardan when largo 
contingents of ‘^Eed Shirts” from Nowshera and Charsadda areas arrived 
and prevented the voters from polling. The voters were therefore escorted to the 
polling station but as “Eed Shirts” persisted in obstructing, there were two or 
three lathi charges near the Government High School. The *Eed Shirts” replied 
by stoning the police escorting the voters near Halkhan. Two policemen were 
injured. The police were forced to fire one round. Polling was meagre during 
the first half of the day. As a result of the above measures, voting increased in 
the latter half of the day but, as a precaution, police escort was again requisi- 
tioned. A party of fifty police, under an Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
returning from Mayar to Hoti were pelted four times and had to disperse large 
concentrations of “Eed Shirts,” who were preventing voters from going to the 
polls. They were stoned. Fourteen policemen were injured, two of whom were 
removed to hospital. The Assistant Superintendent of Police gave the order to 
open fire and fourteen rounds were discharged. This resulted in the dispersal 
without further trouble of all the picketers. 

Mr ^ Pethich Laiorence^ 8 plea for fiiendly action i — Mr. Pethick Lawrence 
addressing the Unitarians’ Ohnstian Assembly at Birmingham, said what the 
Indian people wanted was self-government and while for the time we might by 
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forco keep them m subjection a time would come when the people would rise and 
wrench themselves tree Our internal distiactions, said Mr. Lawrence, caused a 
failure of the Round Table but he hoped it was not too late to bring a peaceful 
solution of this problem and establifah a real self-governing India. Tyranny, 
rebellion and all sorts of things were happening but Biitain could give a great 
lead to peace by wise guidance and friendly action. 

19th. Reception Committee of Delhi Congiess Declared Unlaioful : — A Gazette 
Extraordinary issued to-day published the following — Whereas the 

Chief Commissioner of Delhi is of opinion that the association at present 
known or described as the Reception Committee of the Forty-seventh Indian 
National Congress has for its objects interference with the administration of law 
and with the maintenance of law and order and that it constitutes a danger to 
public peace, it is hereby declared by the Chief Commissioner under Section 16 
of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 (as amended by the Devo- 
lution Act of 1920) that the said association is an unlawful association within 
the meaning of Part two of the said Act.— Following the notification declaring 
the Reception Committee of the 47th annual session of ihe Congress unlawful, 
the police conducted simultaneous searches m the houses of about 12 members 
of the Committee including Mr. Pearylal Sharma, Chairman, Lala Shankarlal, 
Mr J. N. Sahani, Maulana Abdulla and Lala Hardayal Singh. The office of 
the Reception Committee was also searched, 

20U!. Pt. C hand? a Kant Malaviya Sentenced Pandit Chandia Kant Malaviya 
was sentenced at Allahabad to two yeais' iigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs 200. He was charged under Section 17 (2) of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, with having assisted in the capacity of Dictator in the management of 
the Allahabad Town Congress Committee, an unlawful Association and with 
having promoted a meeting of the said unlawful Association or some of its 
members by taking out a procession. 

Frontier Council tnatigwaied —His Excellency Lord Willingdon inaugurated 
the Frontier Legislative Council to-day. Special enthusiasm was evoked 
by His Maj'esty the King-Emperor's message which H. E. the Viceroy 
read and by the Viceroy's announcement that the Frontier Crimes Regulation 
would be suspended for a year to show the spirit that animated the Government. 
Nawab Sir Abdul Qayum was appointed the first Minister of the Frontier 
Government 

2Irt, Congress Reception Committee members ay rested — Messrs Shankailal and 
Sahni, Secietanes of the Congress Reception Committee and five membeis of 
the Committee were arrested along with Mrs. Sahni and Mis. Kohli. The Recep- 
tion Committee was declared an unlawful association by a Gazette Extraordinary 
issued on the 19th and the office of the Reception Committee was declared a 
notified place. 

Mrs, Usha Malaviya convicted Usba Malaviya, daughter-in-law 

of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was sentenced to three months' simple 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500, in default to six weeks' further im- 
prisonment. She was arrested on the *‘Jallianwala Bagh Day" while leading a 
procession. 

22nd. Mrs, Sarojini Nazdu Sentenced A restraint order, signed by the Bombay 
Police Commissioner, was served on Mrs* Sarojini Naidu, on the 20fch, The 
order directed her not to do any act m furtherance of the Civil Disobedience 
movement and not to leave Bombay City without the permission of the Commis- 
sioner of Police. Mrs. Naidu, disobeying the Police Commissioner's order, left 
for Delhi on 2^nd. But the train was stopped at Bandra and Mrs, Naidu 
was arrested and brought to Bombay, She was tried the next day under Section 
21 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance and sentenced to one year's simple 
imprisonment. 

23rd, Pandit Malaviya Arrested Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, President- 
designate of the forty-seventh Session of the Indian National Congress, was 
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ariestcd. He was served with a notice prohibitinj^ his entry into Delhi. As 
ho entered Delhi defying the ordci, he was arrested. Along with Pandit Malaviya, 
Pandit Govind Malaviya, Mi. R S. Pandit, Di. Maiigal Singh and Mr, Waman 
Kapadia weie arrested for disobeying the restraint order served on them. 


24th. Congress gathering dispersed in Delhi — At about 0 a. m., a crowd was 
seen gathering round the Clock-Tower in Delhi where some Congressites 
wore reading five resolutions which they claimed had been adopted by 
their Subjects Committee the previous night. Seth Ranchordas Amiitlal of 
Ahmedabad, it was reported, was the Piesideiit of this withering which the 
Congressites claimed was the 47th session ot the Congress. The address of Pandit 
Pearylal Sharma, the annual lopoit of the Congress and copies oi the Congress 
resolutions were also freely distiibuted amongst the crowd The police were 
soon on the scene, and forming a cordon ai rested the whole lot which, it was 
estimated, numbeied 150. They were then taken in lorries to the Central Jail 
Soon after, an Akali Sikh Jatha of about 90 was seen emerging fiom the Sisganj 
Guidwara m Chandni Chowk and marching towards the Clock-Tower They 
were stopped by the police almost in front of the Central Police Station, where 
they were arrested and removed to the jail. Similarly, a batch of 13 ladies was 
arrested fiom Ohandnr Chewk Processions of Congressmen were dispersed by 
the police by lathi chaiges According to official estimate, there were altogether 
6B0 arrests m this connection. The Subjects. Committee of the Congress was 
reported to have met on the 23rd and passed five resolutions, aflSrming the 
resolutions of the Working Committee. 

Anests Mandvi foy Flacj-Salutahori, — Thiity-fivc Congressmen includ- 
ing the members of the Twenty-Fourth Emergency Council, were arrested at 
Mandvi while attempting to hold the monthly fiag salutation ceremony, that day 
being the last Sunday oi the month. 

Conyiess organisation not illegal — BIr. Morgan Jones (Labourite) raised m the 
Commons to-day the question of the Congress arrests at New Delhi. Sir 
S Hoare announced that it was necessary to take preventive action against the 
holding of prohibited meetings the object ot which was to further the illegal 
activities ot the Congress. Asked whether tho Con gi css oiganisation had been 
declared illegal under the new Ordinances, Sir S. Hoare said that tho Congress 
as a whole had not been declared illegal, but the local bodies of the Congrefas in 
many instances had been banned. Sir Samuel , explained further that it was the 
meeting which had been declared illegal and not the Congress organisation. 

Shapur Mail Bobbe>y Case.— The hearing of the Shapur Mail Robbery case 
was concluded to-day by the Sessions Judge, Khulna, with the aid of a 
special Jury. The Jury unanimously gave the accused Washed Ah and Fezal 
Shaikh the benefit of doubt and they were acquitted. The remaining three 
accused, Natabar Kundu, Kanai Lai Biswas and feyed Ali were found guilty 
under Sections 394, I. P. C (committmg robbery) and 120-B. I. P. C. (criminal 
conspiracy). Natabar was sentenced to undergo rigorous imprisonment 
for nine years, Kanai and Syed Ah to five years rigorous imprisonment each. 
The case tor the prosecution was, that on 27-10-1931, two mail runners with an 
extra cooly left Daulatpur Post Office m tho morning with postal mails, went 
up fo Shapur, delivered their westward bound mails to a batch of runners there, 
had their meals and in the afternoon received eastward bound mails from another 
batem of runners and left for Daulatpur. When they passed over the bridge at 
Ambhita and were under a big tree near Ghana Kandardanga they were assaulted 
mercilessly by four of the accused with lathis and iron rods. The dacoits then 
decamped with all ^e mail bags. Information was then sent to the nearest presi- 
dent of tho union board, who along with a Chaukidar and some villagers came to 
the spot and sent the injured runners to the local hospital. Some of the lost 
bags were then recovered in damaged condition near the place of occurrence. It 
was found that the dacoits had looted a sum of Bs. 1,600. Out of this amount, 
later on, Rs. 900 recovered by the police. All the accused made confessional 
watoments before the Magistrate but retracted them subsequently m the Session 
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27tb, Mts, ZuUln bentencccl —Mrs. L R. Zatshi, a prominent Congress worker of 
Lahore, and liei daughter Mi-sS Manmohini Zutshi, who were arrested on 6th 
Apnl while forming a procession in connection with the inaugural day of the 
‘‘National Week'’ were sentenced under Section 21 of the Emeigency Powers 
Ordinance to iigorous impiisonment for 18 months and one year respectively 
Both were further tried along with five other ladies, namely, Mrs. and Miss 
Pindi Dass, Bhiimati Taradevi and Mrs. Jagat Narain under the Picketing Oidi- 
nance All the seven women were sentenced to four months', 

30th. Midnapur Dt. Magistrate Shot at '—Mr R. Douglas, District Magistrate of Mid- 
napui was shot at and fatally injnred at the District Board OfSce Mi, Douglas 
was sitting m the office signing papers, as he was the Chairman of the Board Sud- 
denly a levolver shot rang out and five others quickly followed from a four yards’ 
lange, two hitting BIr. Douglas, Then it was evident there were two attackers 
who dashed outside across the office garden with Mr. J. George, Sub- 
Divisional Officer pursuing them wita a revolver in hand. One of the assassins 
escaped, but the other was ultimately caught m a dilapidated hut after falling 
over a bush, 
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lit. Pandit Malaviija Released '—Pandit Madan Mohan Malavjya, his son Pt. Govind 
Kant Malaviya, and his grandson Mr. Sridhar Malaviya and also two companions 
of him, who w'ere arrested m connection with the Delhi Congress session were 
released to-day. They were taken out of the jail in a car to Ghaziabad, where 
they were put into a tram and allowed to go home. Similarly, 13 women and 65 
men, who were arrested duiing the Congress Week, were released. 

Dr. Jivaraj Mehta sente?iced Doctor Jivaraj Mehta. Dean of the King E<5ward 
Memorial Hospital, Bombay who was recently transferred to the Bijapur .a,il was 
released in the morning and served with an order asking him to leport him- 
self to the police at 8 in the evening. Having failed to report himself to the 
police he was re-arrested the same night, tried the next morning and sentenced 
to two years' rigorous impnsonment and fine of Rs. 200 under Section 21 of the 
Emergency Powers Ordinance 

Lothian Gommittee Repoi t Signed . — ^The Franchise Committee’s report was 
signed m Simla by all the members except Sir Ernest Bennett, who had to leave 
India a fortnight ago. There was one dissenting minute signed by three members. 
Jn addition, some other members inserted supplementary notes on certain special 
points, 

2nd. Police Raid tn Bombay A raid was made by the city police (0, I, D.) on a 
residence at Bhatwadi, Bombay, believed to be a place whence Congress workers 
carried on their secret work The place was subjected to a thorough search lasting 
for an hour. As a result of the search large quantities of papers, files and other 
documents including Rs. 940 m cash were seized. Three persons found in the 
place and believed to be secret Congress workers were taken into custody, 

3rd. Miss Sofia sentenced : — Miss Sofia Soraji who was released some time back 
from Byculla jail aud served with an order by the Commissioner of Police, Bombay 
directing her not to enter the city, was arrested at Girgaum for defying the 
Commissioner’s order. She was sentenced to one year’s S. I. 

4th. Arrests and ConvxcUons — Mr. R. S. Pandit was charged with defying a 
order prohibiting him from going out of Allahabad. Mr. Pandit had gone to 
Delhi in connection with the Congress, where he was arrested. The Ms^strate 
sentenced him to one year's rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200 fine,— On their 
refusal to give their thumb impressions two young girls, Nirmala Sarcar and 
Jamuna Ghose undergoing a year's rigorous imprisonment in the Presidency Jail, 
Calcutta, were sentenced by the Chief Presidency Magistrate to three months' 
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rigorous imprisonmenfc, The girls were arrested at Comilla and sentenced to six 
months^ rigorous imprisonment in connection with a demonstration at the High 
Court. 

5th. Cong} ess Bulletins and boycott supplements seized — Four peisons were arrested 
and over 3,00 copies of the Congress bulletins were seized by the Police in 
Bombay, when they raided a room in^ Cavel Street on suspicion that it 
was being used as a centre for the distribution of the bulletins. In the mean- 
while the police on a search of the room also took possession of large quantities 
of documents, receipts, etc. Three gunnybags of Congress bullet ns as also Boy- 
cott Supplements and other Congress liteiature, besides stencils and ink, were 
seized by the police in another raid on the same day m a room in Grant Eoad 
where they arrested eight persons. 

9th. Severe Tornado %7i Mymensingh —A severe tornado swept over the Mymen- 
singh Jail in which were incarcerated 1,200 prisoners and detenus. The lail walls 
were almost razed to the ground, and the majority of Ihe roofs were lifted. Tt was 
stated that fifteen peisons were killed and from 50 to 75 injured in the villages 
of Mymensmgh as the result of the Storm Havoc. The number of dead m the 
Mymensingh Jail due to the collapse of the wall was twenty-six, of whom seven- 
teen were convicts, two undertrials, two warders, three visitors, and one woman 
and a constable The damage was estimated at about two lakhs 

lllh Maulana Ahul Kalam Axad released * — Maulana Abul Kalam Azad was 
released from the Jail to-day It may be recalled that the Maulana, who was 
then Acting President of the Congress, was ariested two months ago under the 
Emergency Powers Ordinance and detained since then. Immediately after his 
release, he was served with a notice not to participate in Congicss activities noi 
leave Delhi without permission. 

13Ui Arrests and Convictions Dr. J. M Das Gupta, Ex-Piesident of the Burra- 
Bazar Congress Committee, was sentenced by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Calcutta, to nine months’ simple and a fine of Bs 200, in default three months’ 
further imprisonment, for a speech, alleged to be seditious, delivered on the 19th 
December last in Chittagong on the Dacca and Hijli incidents — Mr. Bhabani 
Prasad Ghosh, Secretary, Budge Budge Congress, was sentenced to one year’s 
rigorous by the Additional District Magistrate, Twenty-four Parganas, in connec- 
tion with a speech delivered on the Hijli, Chittagong and Dacca affairs on 12th 
December last. — Dr Saituddm Kitchlew, Congiess leader, who was on his way 
from Delhi to Amritsar in connection with the Moharrum festival, was arrested 
at the Ludhiana Bailway Station. He was released afterwards and served with 
an Older by the Punjab Government not to enter Lahore and Jullundur divisions 
without the permission of the Government. 

14th. Rioting m Bombay —A communal fracas suddenly bioke out m Bombay at 
Nagdevi, a Muslim locality, when Hindu potters, it was alleged, were attack^ by a 
Muslim mob. The trouble spread to Abdul Rahman Road, the Crawford Market, 
Bhendy Bazar, etc At Phydone, Hindus were set upon by a Muslim crowd. The 
police immediately arrived on the scene, but as they were unable to quell the 
disturbance, armed police were requisitioned. Stones were thrown at tram cars, 
Moslem crowds and Hindu passersby assaulted. On the next day, a mosque was 
^t on fire but the fire was extinguished. The Hindu inhabitants of predominantly 
Muslim localities were removed from the area. Damage as the result of looting 
of shops was estimated at several lakhs. About 30 died and nearly 500 injured 
in the riots. Stern measures were taken by the Bombay Government to quell the 
nots. The rounding of suspects continued and over 1,500 were arrested. The 
total casualties during the nots were 189 dead and 1,400 injured. 

of T^ror m Bombay To-day’s casualties in the riots included 16 
tolled and X50 injured, making the total since the 14th. 40 dead and 550 injured. 

looting of shops continued to be reported from both Hindu 
and Muslim localities. Forty-five arrests were hitherto enected^ 
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17th. R%ots in Bombay continued —The situation m Bombay showed no change fof 
the better. This morning dawned with fiesh noting in different quarters of 
the city. It was reported that the police opened fiie to dispeise the rioteis for about 
twenty times. A Hindu house was set fiie to by some Moslems who, on letusal 
to disperse, were fired upon by the police, icsulting in six being injured. 

,l8th. Anests and *— Maulana Nuiuddin, Dictator of the Jamiat-ul- 

Ulema, was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment undei the Emeigency 
Powers Ordinance. He was served with a notice to leave Delhi within 24 hours 
on May 6th. Ho defied this order by leading a piocession through Chandni 
Ohowk, Mr Deshbandhu Gupta, Municipal Commissioner, Delhi, was sentenced 
to undergo six months’ ligorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of Bs 300, for 
leading a procession in defiance of orders under Section 144, Or, P C. on the 
24th April when a Congress session was attempted to be held there 

20lh. Conviction %n Lu/io/c*— Eleven men including Dr. Sohan Singh who w'cie 
arrested in a house lu Lahore, it was alleged while making preparation foi demon- 
stration against the Lothian Committee on the night preceding the arrival of the 
committee, were sentenced under the Criminal Law Amendment Act to vaiious 
terms of rigorous irapiisonment, ranging between six months and a year, 
with fine m the case of Dr. Sohan singh. 

Gonyiess procession dispensed in Allahabad ‘—The police dispersed a Congress 
procession which attempted to enter the Civil Lines m Allahabad and 
made about 15 ariests, including two women. iThe processionists tried a 
ruse by dividing themselves into two paits, one coming down to Purushottam 
Das Park and the other going towards the Bail way Station, but the police wcic 
alert and frustrated their plans and dispersed them. 

Death of Mr, Bepin Chandra Pal Mr. Bepm Chandra Pal, the well-known 
politician and publicist, died of apoplexy in Calcutta, He was 76 years old. 

2l«t. Seth Banehhodlal Sentenced Beth Banchhodal, Millowner of Ahmedabad, who 
presided over the Delhi Session of the Congress, was tried under Section 
21 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance on a charge of breach of the 
conditions of the restraint notice served on him and sentenced to rigorous impri- 
sonment for nine months and to pay a fine of Bs. 5,000 m default six months’ 
additional imprisonment. 

Picketing resumed in Bombay -—After a lull of over a week m Congress acti- 
vities the picketing of foreign cloth shops was resumed in Bombay when three 
volunteers were arrested for picketing before Messrs. Whiteaway Laidlaw and 
Co. Two of them were sentenced to five and six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
respectively. 

24th. Attempt to hold District Conference foiled * — ^The attempt by the Congress to 
hold the District Conference at Allahabad proved a failure. The police 
guarded all the public places to prevent meetings. Orders under Section 1-6 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code were promulgated. Despite this, a number ot 
villagers from the district assembled here and tfierc, but were quickly dispersed. 
Mrs. Mukund Malaviya, daughter-in-law ot Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, tried 
to hold a meeting near the Clock Tower, but was promptly arrested with 
four others, and the gathering dispersed by the police. A subsequent 

gathering was also dispersed and several persons were arrested. 

Fire in Charsadda -—The whole of the Oharsadda Bazaar, comprising 
about one thousand houses and shops, was destroyed as a result of a 
disastrous fire which commenced at 8 o’clock in the evening and was brought 
under control only the next morning by the troops and the fire brigade. A 
violent duststorm which raged in Peshawar District throughout the day toned 
the j9aines, which continued to spread despite the efforts of the troops and the 
police. 

25tli. Jhrre&ts and Convictions ; — ^Jifcendranath Lahiri, Benares Congress Dictator 
and two ^ngreasmen were sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprison- 
ment and a fine of ' Bs, 50 each, in default six weeks imprisonment. Three 
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others were sentenced to six months’ rigoious imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50 
each, in default four weeks’ furthei impiisonraeot. These six persons were arrested 
while holding a meeting m connection with the Congiess work and wcio convicted 
under the Ciimmal Law Amendment Act Twelve volunteers who were arrested 
while observing the ‘‘Delhi Congiess Day” on the 24th May weie sentenced to one 
month’s rigorous impiisonment each and were also fined. Four other volunteers 
were sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. 

26th ^^All-Ind%a Labour Daif' .—In puisuanco oJt the resolution of the All-Tndia 
Tiade Union Congress Executive, to-day was observed as the “All-India 
Labour Day” in Nagpur. Mill hands emeiging from mills at the end of the 
day’s woik formed themselves into a piocession caiiying the usual revo- 
lutionary and labour slogans and miniatuie “led” flags, which after passing 
through the business quaiters of the city, teimiiiated at the Chitnis Park. A 
meeting was held there under the presidency of Mrs. Indiiabai Ruikar, when the 
Labour leaders addressed the gathering Resolutions were adopted protesting 
against “the repressive policy of the Government,” and demanding the immediate 
reversal thereof and the release of all political prisoners and the withdrawal of 
the Ordinances. 

29th Ban on C. P. Political Co7ifetence‘'—ThQ Distiict Magistrate of Nagpur pro- 
hibited the holding of the Central Provinces Political Conteience pioposed to bo 
held on the 29th May. It appeared that in spite of the prohibitory order some of 
the delegates were present in the municipal garden m Itwaii Bazar. Printed 
copies of the resolution and speeches were distributed The police who were near- 
by arrested the whole assembly. The total number of persons arrested in connec- 
tion with the conference was reported to be 130. 

Moslem League Beiglores Delay in Communal Aicaid — The Council of the All- 
India Moslem League met m Delhi to-day, when twenty members attended, 
prominent among them being Mr, Zafarulla Khan, the President, Sir Mahomed 
Yakub, the Secretary, Mr. Hussain Imam, Nawab Ahmad Yarkhan of Tiwana, 
Barrister Abdul Aziz, Mr. Akbai Ah, M. L C (Punjab), and Mufti Maho- 
med Sadique The Council strongly urged on the British and Indian Government 
the urgent necessity for an immediate decision on the question of the method and 
quantum of Moslem representation in the future legislatures of the country — 
Central and Provincial — in as much as delay in the announcement of the deci- 
sion had already occasioned grave discontent resulting m the deplorable incidents 
which have led to acute tension between communities throughout the country 
blocking progress m the framing of the New constitution. The Council deplored 
the Bombay riots, regarding the same “as a fresh instance of Hindu intolerance 
and high handedness.” Tne Council appealed to the leaders of both the 
communities forthwith to adopt and carry into effect measures calculated to restore 
peace and good understanding between the two communities. 

Pandit Malaviya^s appeal for Stoadeshi — ‘We must give food first to our own 
people, but we should not have ill-will towards other countries” said Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya presiding over a veiy largely attended public meeting in 
the Town Hall, Benares, in connection wi,h the “All-India Swadeshi Day.” The 
Pandit begged people to take lo swadeshi to secure the economic freedom of 
the country. Pandit Malaviya also issued a statement to the press, appealing to 
ruling Princes, Governments and people of Indian States to take their full ‘share 
in the swadeshi movement. 

Communal not m Alwar * — An official report from Alwar said . — On the 29th May, 
a Ohaddar procession was taken out by Muslims to the tomb of Nszrat Mubank 
Ah. During this procession, a quarrel arose on a very insignificant matter bet- 
ween a Hindu and a Moslem which resulted in communal tension unknown in 
Alwar, At 9 p.m, on that day, a communal not took place and the military had 
to be summoned. The crowd defied the military who, after warning, filred three 
shots. The total number killed in the rioting was^ 3, and the number wounded 
Only one person was wounded as the result of firing by the military. The police 
and the military patrolled the .streets for four or five days, after which the 
situation was brought under control. A committee of enquiry consisting of a 
Mahomedan and a Hindu, with a President, was subsequently appointed to report 
on the causes of the riots. 

4 
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EioUng again %n Bombay —Eiots again broke out in the Bombay City to-day. 
The military were called out. Armoured cars patrolled the disturbed 
areas. Police opened fire m Eamatipura where Hindu and Moslem ciowds were 
heavily stoning each other and refused to dispeise. Seven were killed 
and 75 in]ured m the riots on 29th and 30th May. 

Slat Mrs, MuJcund Malaviya sentenced — Mis. Mukund Malaviya, daughter-in-law 
of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, was sentenced at Allahabad to one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment under Section 17 (2), Criminal Law Amendment Act foi 
participating in the District Political Conference. Four other Congressites were 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment each, 

Total Convictions re * Civil Disobedience movement ;—The official statement 
about the^ number ot convictions, etc., in connection with the Civil Disobedience 
movement m 1932 showed that the total number of persons convicted since the 
beginning of the movement was 48,602. The number of convictions in round 
figures in each month were January, 14,800 , Febiuary 17,800; March C,900 ; April 
5,200 ; May 3,800, The number in ]ail at the end of May 1932 was 31,194 
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l«t Wardha Satyagraha Ashram Seized by Police A Gazette Extraordinary to-day 
declared as notified the Wardha Satyagraha Ashram and thiee other places 
belonging to Seth Jamnalal Baja}. A contingent of police was despatched 
from Nagpur and the Satyagraha Ashram was raided Eight inmates found in 
the Ashram who refused to leave the place were put undci airest, tried and 
sentenced to four months’ baid labour A tii-coIour flag found flying on the 
Ashram was pulled down. Simultaneously Sethji’s private lesidence and his 
extensive gardens were also raided. 

2nd. Bioting in Pundri ‘—There was a serious communal riot at Pundii, a small 
town in Karnal District. The trouble which had threatened to break out 
at the last Id, but was at that time composed, broke out again to-day. 
It was stated that several weeks ago during a quairel between Sunnis 
and Shias, a slaughter house was demolished but soon after, the Shias and the 
Sunnis made up their differences, and an application was made for the re-erection 
of the slaughter house. The question became acute shortly befoie the Id, and 
the rebuilding of the slaughter houses was postponed. It appeared that on the 
2nd June, Moslems with chavis and lathis demolished a portion of the wall 
that was constructed. Three Mahomedans were killed, and 23 wounded, eight 
seriously. No Hindu casualties were reported. The local authorities immediately 
sent additional police and an older under Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code was promulgated. Quiet was subsequently restored. 

5tli. Situation m Bombay '—After three weeks of ceaseless bloodshed, arson and 
loot in which nearly 2,00 were killed, Bombay City was quiet for two days. Again 
on the 5th June, one was killed and 6 were injured as the result of communal 
strife, when pedestrians were again assaulted and a Hindu sweet-meat shop was 
looted by Muslim hooligans. Stray assaults continued in the night and a Pathan 
was set upon by a Hindu crowd. The Pathan was rescued by the police who 
had to open fire on the defiant crowd, injuring two. Fifty persons were arrested 
to-day. 

Bomha/u Non-Brahmm Qmfermce .—The fifth session of the Bombay Provincial 
Non-Brahmin Conference was held at Bassem near Bombay, Mr B. V. Jadhav. 
ex-Mmtster, presided. Mr. Jadhav observed that the policy of striking first and 
striking hard had resulted in making the Congress stronger. The waverers among 
^0 Congress workers had been turned into devoted adherents by the 'Tiaaty and 
high-handed policy of the Government.’^ The Conference passed resolutions ex- 
pressing regret that not a single member of the party in the Presidency had been 
jummated to any of the E. T. 0. Committees and, urging fair representation of 
Non^Brahmins in the serviees in general and in the Indian Civil Service m 
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particular and declaimg that no member of the party shall be a member of any 
other political oiganisation. 

6th. Eotof ah Political Oonfeience bamiedli— Mi, Jalaluddin Hashemi, M, L C, 
President of the third session ot the Howrah District Political Confeience, was 
sentenced to four months’ rigorous impiisonment and a fine of Rs. 
50 m default to six weeks’ further imprisonment by the Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Howrah, for violation of older s binder Section 144, Or. P. 0 Mr Kalabaian 
Ghosh, Secretary of the Reception Committee, was sentenced to 15 months’ rigo^ 
rous imprisonment, and a fine of Rs 100, m default to three months’ additional 
imprisonment for defiance of an order under the Emeigency Powers Ordinance. 

7th. C P Political Confoence Banned — Judgment m the cases against promi- 
nent Congressmen who participated in the C P. Political Conference were deli- 
vered The counsel for the prosecution pressed for heavy fines m all cases and 
said that the fines alone would meet the ends of justice Mr Ghanashyam 
Singh Gupta, president-elect, was ordered to pay Rs. 1,500 Mr. Thakur 
Chhedilal. Barri&ter, who presided at the confeience session, was fined Rs. 
1,000. Ml Chhaganlal Bharuka, Chairman of the Reception Committee, was fined 
Rs. 750 while the Secretary Mr. Deshpande was fined Rs. 100 and his succes- 
sor Udhoji Rs. 750. 

8th* Muslim Conference Wothing Committee and the Lothian Report — The Work- 
ing Committee of the Cll-lndia Muslim Conference met m Simla to-day 
The Committee considered the Lothian Report and was of opinion that the re- 
commendations, if earned into effect, would create a segmentation of the electo- 
rate to such an extent as would render the Provincial and Federal legislatures 
unworkable The Committee was opposed in principle to the creation or perpetua- 
tion of special constituencies Should it be necessary to maintain special consti- 
tuencies the Committee would agree to them if they are for only the transitional 
periods and if the Muslims are given a share in such constituencies m proportion 
to their representation m all the legislatures “While the Committee recognises 
the need for the protection of all minor minorities'’, it says “that any scheme 
regarding minor minorities which has the effect, direct or indirect, of reducing 
the Muslim quota in the provincial and central legislatures will be totally un- 
acceptable to It The Committee was of the opinion that the seats allotted to the 
Frontier and Baluchistan m the Federal legislature were inadequate 

10th Sind Provincial Confeience banned . — Seventy persons including eight 
women who were arrested m connection with the holding of the Sind Provincial 
Conference, were convicted by Mr W N. Richardson, City Magistrate, Karachi, 
and sentenced to four months’ rigorous imprisonment each. Five apologised 
and were released on giving an undertaking not to participate in Congress 
activities. Four boys were awarded six stripes each. 

12th. Bomb thjonm on District Magistrate at Rajbari bomb was thrown at 
the District Magistrate, Rai Bahadur Sureshchandra Bose, and the Police Super- 
intendent Mr. Habibur Rahman, just w'hen the tram left Rajban Station, 
E. B Railway, en route to Faridpore, The bomb which missed aim, hit the next 
compartment, which was empty, smashmg the wood work and wrndows 

13th Pun]ab^ Political Conference banned : — For disobeying the District Magistrate’s 
order limiting his activities to the Lahore Municipal area, Ramdev Acharya, 
President of the Punjab Political Conference who was arrested on his way to 
Amritsar, the venue of the Conference, was sentenced by Mr. Lewis, 
Additional Distnct Magistrate, under Section 21 of the Emergency Powers 
Ordinance, to 18 months’ rigorous rmpnsonment and to pay a fine ot Rs. KX), 
in default to undergo three months’ additional imprisonment. 

Military derations against Terrorists in Chittagong : — Getting cerain infor- 
mation, Captain Cameron, with a small military party, raided the 
house of the late Nabin Chakravarty in the village of Dhalghat, four miles north 
of the Patiya military camp, to-day. While they were trying to secure 
some suspects in the upper storey of the mud-walled building, an armed revolu- 
tionary pushed back the Havildar and shot dead Captain Cameron. The re- 
volutionary was pursued by the Gurkha and shot dead. Another revolutionary 
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fired at the police party from the house, to which the police replied Two women 
and one youth weio arrested from the house. The body of Nirmal Chaudia Sen, 
one of the Chittagong armouiy raideis, was found m the house 

19th. Pohee firtnr/ m Meheipur -—One peison was killed and seveial injured 
as the result of police firing duimg a distuibanee in Meheipur. The 
disturbance was slated to have folio wed the attempt to hold the Nadia Distiict 
Political Conference The official version of the incident said that an excited 
mob thiee thousand strong attacked the Sub-Divisional Officer and sevoial othei 
officeis. The police then fired ten rounds as a result of which one died and five 
were injured. 

21st. Mr. Deshpande arrested .—Mr. Gangadhar Rao Deshpande, Karnatak Con- 
gxess leadei and President of the All-India Congress Committee, was airested in 
Belgaum by the Deputy Superintendent of Police, under Oidinance No. 2 
of 1932. He was lodged m the Hindalga jail as a detenu. His house 
was also seaiched by the police, 

28lh. Communal Riots again in Bombay — Communal riots re-commenced in 
Bombay; necessitating in some cases the opening of fire by the police. The 
trouble started m Golpitha where a number of pitched battles between 

Hindu and Moslem mobs raged. The police had to open fire a number of times 
to dispel se the rioteis. The trouble then spread over a much wider area, includ- 
ing the mill area and was accompanied by looting and arson. A Mahomedan 
funeral procession taken out through the Kalbadevi Road, a prominent Hindu 
locality inspite of the warning of the police led to a serious clash necessitating 

E olice filing. Consequent on the attempts of Mahomedans to defy police orders 
y pcisisting in taking out funeral processions along Kalbadevi Road and other 
Hindu localities, which resulted m serious dashes between the two communities 
the Police Commissioner issued an order specifying the route for funeral 
processions of Mahomedans. A euifew order was re-mtroduced. The military 
was called in and placed at strategic points m the riots area. 

29th. Convictions in Calcutta Political Conference — Shrimatis Snsamadevi and 
Suramadevi were sentenced to four months^ rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs. 30 in default one month more each for attempting to hold a political 
conference m Howrah on 26th June. For the same offence, two Congress 
workers 'were sentenced to six months’ rigorous each and one to five months’ 
rigorous. All were fined rupees thirty in default one month's further imprisonment 

30lh Kaira Political Confeienee The police arrested at Nadiad about 

1,C00 persons including 300 ladies in connection with the Kaira District 

Pohtical Conference which was announced to be hold there. 

Mr, Maganlal Patel, President of the Conference, was also arrested. 

Many persons were also detained from Nadiad railway station as 

they alighted from tram as they were believed to be going to attend the Con- 
ference. It was also reported that several processions were taken out but were 
dispersed by the police by a cano charge as the processionists refused to disperse. 
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INDA IN HOME POLITY 

INTRODUCTION 

1. The Close Op The Second R. T. C. 

The year 1932 opened under circumstances in India immensely inter- 
estins: in their context and piqnantly dramatic in their appeal* The Se- 
cond Round Table Conference wiih Mahatma Gandhi as the sole Con- 
gress representative sitting in it had already closed its session. ^ The 
British Premier had as usual made his last speech reiterating the'Hdeal 
to be pursued and policies to be followed in the framing of a future 
constitution for India. But the ideals had not assumed a definitely tan- 
gible shape and the policies a consistently agreed outline either in that 
speech or in the White Paper which purported to embody the results of 
the Conference. The session had been momentous not for the solid 
greatness of the results achieved, but for the width and depth of the 
interest created by reason of the Congress participating in it through 
Mahatma Gandhi. Though the Congress representative had been sincere 
in his desire for cooperation and spoken with his characteristic modera- 
tion, his demands on behalf of the Congress had left no illusions in 
any quarters as to the entrenched position of the vanguard of 
political thinking in India. Gandhiji had taken his stand substantially 
on the mandate he had received from the Congress. The British reply 
to this had not of course been a definite “No”. For there had still 
been a talk of a ’‘transition period” during which only Defence and 
Foreign Relations were to be reserved as Crown Subjects ; and though 
certain safeguards in regard to Indians financial obligations, security of 
the Services, rights and interests of the minorities, commercial indiscri- 
mination, and steady working of the constitution had been stressed with 
unrelaxed insistence, it had still been affirmed that safeguards, effective 
as they must in every case be, were to be ’‘in the interest of India ” 
So there had not been a definite break from the position of the Delhi and 
Simla Settlements. Nevertheless the Congress delegate had made clear 
the divergence between the Congress view point and that of the British 
delegates representing the British parties. Whatever might have been 
the Diehard mentality or even the average Conservative mentality with 
r^ard to the character, duration and future prospects of the British 
governance of India, there had at least been a substantial unanimity in 
the Conference and also in the utterances of responsible statesmen in 
England and India about the ultimate pattern to which the ImRan cons- 
titution was to be made to progressively conform — equal partnership with 
other members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. It was thought 
that the Congress —though it had adoptediindependence as its goal — would 
make no difficulty about the ultimate pattern if it gave the substance 
of independence. But it was also made clear that not only the ultimate 
pattern must be real and substantial to be acceptable by the Congress 
party, but that the constitution to be immediately set up in India must 
conform to or reproduce the ultimate pattern in a real and substantial 
measure. It was recognised by the Congress school of thought timt the 
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transference of power and responsibility from British hands to Indian 
would inevitably require some time and necessarily involve certain re- 
servations and safeguards to begin with ; but it contented that, firstly, 
the minimum of time required for effecting transference should ab initio 
bo defined ; and, secondly, that the reservations must be such as not to 
swallow either central or provincial responsibility ; and, thirdb', 
that the safeguards must all be clearly and demonstrably in the interest 
of India. In brief, the Congress would steer clear of the dilemma of 
Mr. Churchill — if the safeguards be effective, self-government is a sham ; 
and if self-government be real, the safeguards are a sham — by trying to 
make the proposed safeguards primarily and effectively subservient to the 
needs of real self-government in India. 

II. The Dilemma : How It Could Be Solved 
It may be conceded that some British statesmen also were honestly 
anxious for a solution of the Indian Problem that might steer clear of 
the ^lemma. They honestly believed that the reservations and safeguards 
were needed as much for India as for Britain ; that without the expert 
control and supervision of the British Parliament exercised through the 
Governor-General over certain vital matters of the Indian administration 
such as Defence and Foreign Eolations, and without the checks and ba- 
lances of the safeguards, the new experiment of democracy in India 
would be sure to end in the production of a stale of affairs not far re- 
moved from anarchy and confusion. In that event not only all the ves- 
ted interests of Britain in India would be ruined, but the vital prospects 
of Indian Progress itself would be jeopardised. British mind has for a 
long time nursed itself on the gospel of the sacredness of the Indian 
trust and Britain’s mission in India; and it would be only just to 
concede that the gospsl had, and stUl has and will continue to have, 
many honest adherents inside and outside of government. In confor- 
mity with this habit of thinking in regard to the fundamental needs of 
order and progress in India, certain propositions are held to be nearly 
self-evident by the average Britisher : First, India is not, and for a 
considerable period will not be, in a position to undertake her own de- 
fence against foreign aggression and internal commotion without the 
expert assistance and supervision of the British Army and Navy, and that 
Indianisation of the Army and transference of military control must, there- 
fore, be a slow and cautious process. Secondly, in view of the political 
backwardness of Ihe Indian masses and great diversity of races, classes 
and interests, the new experiment of democracy in India must be under- 
taken with the utmost care and caution, reserving substantial powers in 
case of emergency in the hands trained and experienced in the art of 
ruling and maintaining order. Thirdly, certain powers should be like- 
wise reserved in &e hands of the present rulers to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the minorities in view of the existing communal antagonisms and 
possible encroachments by the future majorities in power. And, fourthly, 
Conditions must be satisfied for the due discharge by India of her finan- 
cial. obligations and for the maintenance at the proper level of the 
financial credit of India in the world market. These are the first prin- 
ciples which the avomge Britisher accepts without doubt and question 
and it is upon the foundation of these principles that be will consent 
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to build any structure of Indian swaraj. He thinks that he can not 
usefully and even honestly cooperate with a party in Indian constitution- 
building which does not, and will not, admit these first principles. 

III. Congress Position And the eirsi Principles op Govern:uent 

The Congress had not accepted those as first principles when it had 
consented to be a party to the second Round Table Conference. The 
Government knew that it had not done so. Still each party hoped that 
a frank and unreserved talk over the table would enable either party 
to see and appreciate the reasonableness of the position of the 
other. The British members hoped that by such discussion the Con- 
gress would be converted into a practical acceptance of their first prin- 
ciples , and Gandhiji also hoped that by such discussion the way might 
be laid for an understanding in the responsible quarters of the Indian 
nationalist position that India is not only eager but fit and ready now 
to undertake the responsibility of managing her own affairs, and that 
the necessary transference of responsibility from British hands should 
be effected with the least possible delay and a minimum of temporary re- 
servations. Take for example the question of Defence. The Congress 
did not ask the British officers and men to forthwith leave India, but 
to serve under a responsible and democratic Indian government — assist 
that government in the all-importani task of building its own national 
militia— army and navy and air-force ; it being definitely settled that 
both the Indian military policy and the military budget will be under 
the control of a cabinet responsible to the Indian legislature. But 
British statesmen could not see their way to abdicating this control in 
the immediate future. Both military policy and military budget will 
continue to be under the control of the British Parliament exercised 
through the^ Governor-General of India. We may have Advisory Mili- 
tary, Councils acting on the basis of usage and convention ; and, if neces- 
sary, arrangements may also be made for keeping the transferred and re- 
served branches of the government in touch with each other ; but the 
Viceroy^s responsibility for the Crown Subjects, especially Defence, can 
not be whittled down and rendered dubious in any case. As regards 
the question of Indianisation, the Skeen Committee and Rawlinson Com- 
mittee and so forth had held enquiries and made their reports, but Go- 
vernment cannot bind itself to their recommendations — ^in other words, 
Government cannot commit themselves to any fixed time table in ad- 
vance or any cut and dried scheme of Indianisalion. Now these being 
the relevant view points, the Congress and Government could hardly 
be expected to move out of their respective fundamental position and 
meet each other half way. A« in this matter, so in the other matters 
of Foreign Relations, Finance and Home Administrationp In short, Go- 
vernment could cooperate with the Congress only on the basis of the 
first principles as embodied in the December White Paper of 1931 . So 
though that White Paper had left many questions still open, had sent 
out several Committees to India to study the Indian problem first-hand 
and devise ways and means, and further, had foreshadowed a third and 
final session of the R. T, C. *‘to sign, seal and deliver^^ the deed of 
agreement to the British Parliament for decision and action, it was evi* 
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dent that the Congress and Q-overnment were already at the parting of 
ways when the second session of the E. T. C. broke in December 1931. 

We need not refer again to the Communal Problem which had proved 
to be a veritable rook on which the Ship of the second R. T. C. had 
come to grief. Even the great influence and earnest endeavours of 
Gandhiji had been of no avail to produce communal amity and agree- 
ment in London. On the contrary* difterences had been accentuated 
rather than attenuated in the second session of the E. T. C. In fact, 
there had been a Minority Pact against the position as taken by the 
Congress delegate regarding communal solution. There was the humi- 
liation of the Indian delegates failing to put their house in order, and 
therefore having to await in a purely domestic aftair the arbitration by 
an outsider in the form of what was called afterwards the Communal 
Award. 

IV. The Situation Befoee Ganphiji’s Landing 

Nor need wo refer again to the intensely acute situation in some of 
the provinces in India when on the 28th. of December Gandhiji landed 
in Bombay. Menacing storm clouds had been gathering on the Indian 
sky for a long time past, and it required no shrewd observer of men 
and things to forecast that a thunderstorm was about to break in fury. 
There was the agrarian trouble in U. P. which had already passed 
beyond the chance of cure by diplomacy and negotiation and had to be 
dealt with by an heroic surgical operation — the U. P. Instigation Ordi- 
nance. The Red Shirt activity in the Frontier Province and the Ter- 
rorist activity in Bengal had also called for similar heroic and drastic 
measures from the Executive Government. Many of Gandhiji's trusted 
colleagues had already been clapped into prison. In brief, when GandMji 
landed in Bombay, he found that the Delhi Settlement was all but dead, 
and what remained for him to do, as the joint parent of that Agree- 
ment, was to wait for a few hours till the corpse were laid, with or 
without ceremony, on its funeral pyre, and he asked to perform the 
last obsequies. 

V. Hrs Wire To the Viceroy 

On December 29 he sent a wire to the Viceroy in which he said 
that he had been unprepared for the turn of events in India during 
his absence in London. He referred to the Frontier and U. P. Ordi- 
nances, shooMng in the Frontier and arrests of valued comrades in both 
the Provinces, and added that on the top of all this the Bengal Ordi- 
nance awaited him. Naturally he found himself in a position of per- 
plexity. For though he had not been able to subscribo to the principles 
of the "White Paper issued in London, he had come back not minded 
to give battle, but to strive to explore every possibility of offering fur- 
tiier cooperation. In that telegram he expressed his sense of perplexity 
in these wcids : “I do not know whether I am to regard these as an 
indication that friendly relations between us are closed or whether you 
expect me still to see and receive guidance from yon as to the course 
I am to pursue in advising the Congress.” These words sWld not 
from any angle of vision lend themselves to a construction indica- 
ting that Gandhiji was already in a war mood, and that he was merdy 
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waiting for a formal gesture from Delhi to tear np the Agreement. The 
language of the telegram was as plain os any language could be that 
Gandhiji was still eager to see the Head of Government and seek guidance 
from him as to his future course. What he said amounted to saying 
that his advice to the Congress would be given in the light of, if not 
in actual conformity with, the guidance he received from the Viceroy. 

VI. The Rept.y 

The reply to this telegram was sent bv the Private Secretary to H. E. 
the Viceroy on December 31. The reply while asking for cooperation 
from all parties said that cooperation must be mutual and observed 
—“Government cannot reconcile the activities of the Congress in 
the United Provinces and the Frontier Province with the spirit of frank 
cooperation which the good of India demands’^ The reply after referr- 
ing to the emergency measures that had to be adopted in the D. P. and 
N. W. F. Provinces in view of the exceptional circumstances existing 
there (for which the Congress Committees concerned were held to be 
largely responsible) made certain observations in the concluding para- 
graph which were widely felt as unfortunate, and which even the staun- 
chest cooperators and friends of Government thought had better been 
left unsaid. We quote the whole of that paragraph : “You have your- 
self been absent from India on the business of the Round Table Con- 
ference, and, in the light of the attitude you have observed there, His 
Excellency is unwilling to believe that you approve of the recent ac- 
tivities of the Congress in the United Provinces and in the North 
Western Frontier Province. If this is so, he is willing to see you and 
give you his views as to the way in which you can best exert your in- 
fluence to maintain that spirit of cooperaiion which animated the pro- 
ceedings of the Round Table Conference, but His Excellency feels 
bound to emphasise that he will not be prepared to discuss with you 
any measures which, the Government of India, with the full approval 
of His Majesty^s Government, found it necessary to adopt in Bengal, 
the United Provinces, and the North Western Frontier Province. These 
measures must, in any case, be kept in force until they have served 
the purpose for which they were imposed, namely, the preservation of 
Law and Order essential to good government.^^ 

VIL So:me Aspects of the Reply 

It was very widely felt even in quarters outside the Congress circle 
that the Government of India ought not to have so unceremoniously 
banged the door in the face of Mahatma Gandhi by imposing the two 
conditions to which he as a man of proved honour and as the responsible 
leader of the Congress party could not be expected to submit. It was 
thought that it would have been more polite and more politic if Gandhiji 
had been granted an unfettered interview with the Viceroy in which 
the two persons could have placed all thoir cards on the table and 
talked the matter over freely between them. It was thought that a 
frank and face to face discussion of the situation and the government 
measures adopted in relation thereto would have gone a long way in 
easing the situation and minimised the chances of a renewal of Civil Dis- 
obedience. Gandhiji, had sought the interview as a seeker of light and 
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guidance, and he had made no conditions, showing that his mind hud 
not been made up as regards the course he was to follow or the line 
of action he was going to advise the Congress lo follow. He was open 
to conviction and correction. The die had not been cast irrevocably on 
® Shirt activities in the Frontier Province 

and No-Ront activities in the United Provinces. Whatever might have 
been influence of the fire-brands and left-wingers in the C^ongre^s 
camp, Gandhiji’s influence was greater, and if ho could be convinced of 
the iustice and fairness of the Government case, the probabilities were 
ninety-nine to one that he would have been able to convert the Congress 
majority to his view point and make it obey the word of command of 
its General if it cried It was thought uncharitable to the great 

leader to assume in advance that he would consent to play the puppet 
in the hands of the extremists in his camp who had been smelling the 
intoxication of battle and snorting fire like impatient gallant steeds of 
war. ^ GandhijPs antecedents in London should also have inclined one 
to think that he had come back to India as a harbinger of peace and 
cooperation rather than of war. All his utterances and actions during 
his temporary absence from India in connection with the business of the 
R. T, 0* had shown him no doubt as a valiant champion of the Con- 
gress cause, but they had also shown him as essentially a man of peace 
and a co-operator by temperament. Some misleading insinuations — for 
example an Italian report — purporting to give out that he had had 
enough of co-operation and negotiation, and that he was determined to 
renew Qvil Disobedience, he had taken care to promptly repudiate. 
There had no doubt been a talk of “sacrificing a million lives if need 

; but whatever that might or might not mean, it did not mean to 
the man in the street that Gandhiji was going, just after landing on the 
Indian soiU to call for a non-violent army of a million men and forth- 
with give battle to the powers that be. Possibly that statement or simi- 
lar statements meant that the possibility of a renewal of Civil Disobe- 
dience m the event of the Congress demands not being in substance 
conceded was not dead ; but it was not thought that Gandhiji was eager 
to revive what had been suspended. His eagerness was rather in the 
other way. It was therefore regretted even by many moderate men and 
women not subscribing to the Congress gospel that Government had not 
seen its way to granting to Gandhiji the interview he had sought for 
clear of restrictions. 

VIII. Gandhiji's Rj^joinper to the Reply 

On January 1, 1932, Gandhiji sent his rejoinder to the reply from 
Viceroy. We will again quote a few lines from the rejoinder ; *1 had 
approached as a seeker wanting light on questions in which I desired to 
understand the Government version of the very serious and extraordi- 
nary measures to which I made reference. Instead of appreciating my 
advance. His Excellency has rejected it by asking me to repudiate my 
valued colleagues in advance and telling me that, even if I had become 
guilty of such dtehonourable conduct and sought for an interview, I 
could not even discuss these matters of vital importance to the nation.^^ 
Gandhiji then proceeds to refer to the situation in the Frontier Province, 
and says that no priim facie warrant existed there for the passing of 
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the ‘‘exti’a-legal Ordinances”, deportation without trial of Khan Saheb 
Abdul Gaffar, and other drastic measures including shooting. There 
might be, says Gandhijt, three hypotheses as to the oflenee committed 
by the Khan Saheb. He might have claimed complete independence as 
the goal of the nation. But the Indian National Congress had also done 
so (Lahore, 1929). The Government had not taken exception to it. 
The Congress mandate too had pressed the same demand, and no body 
had gagged him in London while he had been reiterating that demand. 
If lie Khan Saheb had refused to take part in the Durbar, that refusal 
by itself constituted no offence demanding summary imprisonment. If, 
lastly, the Khan Saheb had been guilty of promoting or fomenting 
racial hatred, the proper course would have been to drag him through 
the presenbed ordeal of an open trial. 

IX. The GovERjriCENT Position with Kegabd to Extra oebinarv 

Measures 

The Government answer to this it should not be hard to guess. 
When and so long as normal conditions prevail in the land, it is expe- 
dient to let the ordinary laws of the land run their ordinary course ; 
but when and to the extent that, extraordinary circumstances arise which', 
if not promptly and resolutely met, threaten to go beyond control, extra- 
oidinary measures have necessarily to be adopted by executive action, if 
not by legislation. The maintenance of Law and Order wMch supports 
the fabric of the State and Society, the primary concern of eveiw 
government : any measure and every procedure is or is not justified ac- 
cording as it does or does not simplify the primary task which any 
government worth the name must have in view. So long as ordinary law 
and ordinary procedure suffice to achieve this end, government need not 
think of going beyond them ; but when they do not suffice, and the vi- 
rulence of the disease calls for drastic measures, it wiU be simply suiei- 
dal for any government to sit idle or to hesitate to take adequate extra- 
ordinary powers to deal with the situation. Now, consistently with this 
first principle of governance, the Government of India took an extra- 
ordinary step in the Frontier Province when the situation there was 
sufficiently grave, and when it was evident that it would We been gra- 
ver if timely action had not been taken to cope with it. In a situation 
of great commotion and stress, it was expedient to arrest the activities 
of the leaders of the trouble, and, to remove the prime mover himself 
from the scene of his disturbing influence. To drag him through a pro- 
tracted _trial_ on the spot was to keep him before the foot-lights on the 
stage : it might result in putting a premium on the very disturbing in- 
fluence that he might have wielded and exercised. In short, the Govern- 
ment of India acted precisely upon this principle when 2 or 3 days l ater 
the greatest prime mover himself was removed from the scene of his 
action and clapped into the Yervada Jail. 

X. The Need op OAxmoiir m That Position 

Students of politic will not all accept this political philosophy in tofo 
but none perhaps will say that it is the philosophy of tyrants and 
despots only which no liberty-loving fellow would care to touch with a . 
pair of tongs. Abnormal diseases call for abnormal remediesi no doubt. 
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But every good doctor would make sure that his remedy prescribed does 
not prove worse than the disease. There are some remedies that may 
have the effect of suppressing some of the surface manifestations of the 
disease, but which either do not touch the root causes of the disease or 
have the effect of aggravating them. In having to deal with a widespread 
and deep-rooted popular distemper, quack remedies, specifics and ‘'mira- 
cles^^ have especially to be beware of by the pundits of the complicated 
healing art of government. By removing a prime mover and arresting his 
colleagues or associates, certain superficial manifestations of the trouble 
may be for a time allayed. But the question will remain and will have 
to be faced— Have we not stopped the safety valve of the simmering 
boiler and made its very sullen silence the condition and index of its 
reaching the point of danger Will not our measures have the effect of 
deepening the discontent and driving it underground as the phrase is 
We may assume that the Government kept themselves awake to this 
possibility ; for, we found them following what Si^ Samuel Hoare called 
a Dual policy with reference to the situation in India — proceeding with 
the constitutional business in the R. T. C., and taking all measures, dras- 
tic or otherwise, extraordinary or otherwise, for the preservation of Law 
and Order and respect for them. It is true that a Dual policy came in 
right earnest to be pursued — and it had not been pursued half-heartedly 
before now — but it was widely thought that its results were at least of 
a dubious nature. We shall advert to this later. 

XIL Other Matters In Ganbhiji’s Ee joinder 

Gandhiji in his reioinder referred also to the cases of U. P. and 
Bengal. In the first, he thought that there had been a misunderstanding 
of the motives and actions of the Provincial Congress Committee by the 
Government. Congress had neither sanctioned nor encouraged a no-rent 
campaign in the U. P., but had only advised under certain circumstances 
suspension of the payment of dues pending negotiations ; and that Mr. 
Sherwani on behalf of the Congress Committee had even offered to with- 
draw this advice if the U. P. Government on their own initiative should 
have suspended collection of dues in view of the sad economic plight of 
the peasantry in the United Provinces. Gandhiji thought that any 
Government jealous of the welfare of the masses in its charge would 
rather welcome the voluntary cooperation of a body like the Congress. 
As regards the terrorism in Bengal, Gandhiji assured the Government 
of the whole-hearted cooperation of the Congress in their attempt to stamp 
it out by all proper means, but the Congress, he said, would have none 
of the Ordinances which he characterised as “measures of legalised 
Government terrorism.^^ He agreed with the Vicerc/y that cooperation 
must be mutual, but added — “Your telegram leads me irresistibly 
to the conclusion that His Excellency demands co-operation from 
the Congress without returning any on behalf of the Government. 
I can read in no other way his peremtory refusal to discuss these 
matters which, as I have endeavoured to show, have at least 
two sides* The popular side I have put as I understand it but, 
before committing myself to a definite judgment, I was anxious to 
understand the other side, that is, the Government side, and then 
tender my advice to the Congress/' 
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Then having reaffirmed his position that he had sought for an inter- 
view with an open mind and a deliberate intention of receiving guidance, 
he made an appeal for reconsideration by the Viceroy, which, as regards 
its sincerity and earnestness, it would be hard to beat We quote the 
entire paragraph : ‘‘If it is not yet too late, I would ask His Ex- 
cellency to reconsider his decision and see me as a friend without 
imposing any condition whatsoever as to the scope and subject of dis- 
cussion, and I, on my part, can promise that I would study with an 
open mind all facts that he might put before me. I would unhesita- 
tingly and willingly go to the respective Provinces and with the help 
of the authorities study both sides of the question, and if I came to 
the conclusion after such study that the people were in the wrong and 
that the Working Committee, including myself, were misled as to the 
correct position and that Government was right, I should have no 
hesitation whatsoever in making that open confession and guiding the 
Congress accordingly.^' 

This, we may say, was generally perceived to be a sound position. 
Every public man has the right, in cases of doubt and perplexity, to 
approach the authorities, and seek light and guidance from them* with 
a view to making the bearings of his position and that of his party 
clear and precise. Authorities on their side should not shirk the duty 
which rests on them as custodians and guardians of the interests 
and rights of the public to seek the advice and assistance of especially 
those leaders who wield influence over, and command the confidence of, 
the public. They should welcome such advice and assistance from any 
responsible quarters, and should be eager to have it and profit by it 
when it is voluntarily oflered by a great and well-intentioned leader 
like Mahatma Gandhi. This is almost a commonplace of the art of 
government, and it was therefore very widely felt that Gandhiji's mani- 
festly sincere solicitation for an unconditional interview with the Viceroy 
at a critical juncture should not have met with an almost ungracious 
rebuff. 


XIV. Appeal Accompanied By “Theeat” 

But at the same time it was thought by many outside the ranks of 
the fighters and the fighting line, that this appeal for co-operation 
should not have been rallowed by Gandhiji to go accompanied by a 
threat" of renewal of Civil Disobedience in the event of Govern- 
ment not agroeing to see him and discuss business with him with a 
view to coming to a settlement — ^possibly, a third Settlement. It was 
thought that it would have been better if Gandhiji had asked for an 
interview unrestricted by any conditions on his part, without laying 
down any “limitations" or conations. Why did he make that occasion 
the occasion for reiterating his belief in Civil Disobedience “as the natural 
right of tile people” and as “an effective substitute for violence or 
armed rebellion" ? Had there been ever a question that such was at least 
his belief ? Had not his beliefjbeen given expression to from hundreds 
of platforms and in hundreds of articles ? Had not Government b^n 
6 
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fully aware that Gandhiji was the apostle of Civil Disobedience, and 
would have advocated it and adopted it when all other methods should 
have failed him ? As res:ards the plan of a fresh campaign of Civil 
Disobedience tentatively adopted by the Working Committee Eesolution 
forwarded to the Viceroy, tWe had not also been in any cognisant 
quarters the least shadow of a doubt that a further trial of strength 
between the Congress and Government would have been the inevitable 
consequence of a rupture in the truce between them. The truce and 
the Settlement which had ushered it had only shewn that hitherto the 
two parties had fought what in current chronicles was recorded as a 
“drawn battle^^ Each party would have therefore pushed it to deci- 
sive results in case they failed to consummate the truce into lasting 
peace. There had not been any illusions anywhere as to the conse- 
quences of a rupture. By entering into a truce? Government had not 
abdicated its authority nor disowned the methods whereby it thinks that 
authority should be maintained ; and on the other side, neither had the 
Congress turned down its goal of independence nor repudiated its 
method of civil disobedience. Each party had kept its lines of defence 
in tact. Every body knew that they had done so. That paragraph 
therefore, in Gandhiji^s telegram which referred to his ‘limitations^’ and 
forwarded the defensive and oflPensive programme of the Working 
Committee, was considered by many as not only a needless superfluity, 
but as a diplomatic error, absolutely brushing away the already slender 
chances of an amicable settlement with the Government. The Kesolu- 
tion of the W. C. was no doubt a tentative one, and was intended to 
have effect only in case Government did not see its way to accede to 
the Congress leader’s request for an absolutely unfettered interview. 
Nevertheless the forwarding of a fighting resolution together with 
jfriendly overtures for cooperation (“seeking light and guidance’’) was, 
naturally, interpreted in the ofiBoial, and we may add, in some non-ofiScial 
quarters, as dangling the threat and menace of a fresh offensive in case 
Government did not mend or end its policy in accordance with the 
“advice” given by the Congress. To the official mind, Gandhiji’s telegram 
carried within its cover of friendly overtures a live bomb timed to 
burst on certain ^ conditions not being fulfilled by the receiver, and set 
his whole estate in conflagration. Gandhiji was carrying no doubt a 
spotlessly white flag, but inside the scanty folds of his equally spotlessly 
white loin cloth he was also rattling a non-violent sword. Every 
body knew the existence of the non-violent sword, and many were even 
prepared to concede that the sword had during the previous trial of 
strength proved its metal up to the hilt ; but it was not expected that 
Gandhiji of all persons would allow it to shake in its trusty sheath and 
rattles while he was knocking, after his return from England, at the 
Viceregal Lodge with an olive branch in hand. It made the inmates of 
that Lodge not only wary and suspicious, but determined and resolute. 
Possibly, the previous attitude at that place had been one of inclined 
hesitation if not one of actually ready response. But the Resolution of 
tibe Working Committee was quick to determine the Viceregal IiO<^6 
too into a resolution, namely, not to open its portals to a person coming 
as a “friend” but who migh^ according to all calculations, turn out an 
“enemy^* 
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XV. The Resolution-: Its Effect. 

The Resolution of the Working Committee dated January, 1, 1932, 
was a long one giving, firstly, the Congress version of the situation 
in the country including the Frontier Provinces where shooting with 
some casualties had taken place ; socondlj’, a denial of the proposition 
that the situation had been such as to demand and justify the promul- 
gation of a number of Ordinances ; and, thirdly, a statement of the 
conditions under which the Congress was still prepared to render 
cooperation. This paragraph of the Resolution contained matters which, 
together with a fresh plan of Civil Disobedience sketched in the last 
part of the Resolution, decided the issue and reduced to nullity the 
Delhi Pact. “The Committee regards the Premier’s declaration as 
wholly unsatisfactory and inadequate, and, in the terms of the Congress 
demands, opines that nothing short of complete independence, carrying 
full control of defence, external affairs and finance with such safeguards 
as may be demonstrably necessary in the interest of the nation, can be 
regarded by the Congress as satisfactory.” — this part of the Resolution 
showed beyond every possibility of doubt that the Congress could not 
be expected to cooperate in the working of any Indian Constitution 
framed on the basis of the Premier’s declaration or the White Paper. 
It is true that the Congress delegate in the second R. T. C. had been 
treated with every consideration, and he had not faltered in the position 
be had taken up on the Congress mandate ; but, as the Resolution 
proceeded to note, “the British Q-overnment was not prepared to regard 
the Congress at the Round Table Conference as entitled to speak on 
behalf of the whole nation.” Then the Resolution proceeds to “say tlm* 
the Committee is prepared to render cooperation to Government pro-vi- 
ded the Viceroy reconsiders his Thursday’s telegram to 
Gandhi, adequate relief is granted in respect of the Ordinances and its 
recent acts, a free scope is left to the Congress in any future negotia- 
tions and consultations to prosecute the Congress claim for complete 
independence and administration of the country is carried on with 
popular representatives pending the attainment of such independence.” 

Naturally, these words conveyed a meaning far from soothing to the 
susceptibilities of the Government. Government was asked, so it was 
thought, to pay a price to buy the cooperation of the Congress. 
Cooporation for wha.t ^ jPor the achievcoaent of an object which, in the 
near future. Government did not, and still do not, believe as coming 
within the range of practical politics. As regards Defence and Foreign 
Relations, and partly also as regards Finance, Government did not 
believe tlmt it would be possible in the immediate future to transfer 
responsibility to the elected Indian legislatures. 

XVI. The Government View. 

Government thought, therefore, that they were asked to pay the 
price for an impossible commodity. Moreover, the price they were 
asked to pay was such that no sane and no self-respecting government 
should be called upon, and should afford, to pay. It was to 
t erms with a body which asserted that deliberate defiance of law and 
order and constituted authority in the event of ite hay ing failed to 
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bring the Government to agree to its proposals, was, and must conti- 
nue to be, its specific method. Government must be prepared to 
bargain with, and function under, a perpetual potential menace of law- 
lessness. The adrice^^ tendered by the leaders of a dominant party 
must have to be accepted as the ultimate sanction of all government 
policies and measures even during the period leading to the establish- 
ment of full responsible government in India. The Viceroy^s cabinet 
must have its unofficial monitors* and His Majesty^s Government in 
India must be made to behave and must function under the domineer- 
ing shadow of a power behind the throne. Now, Government thought 
that it must resolutely say “No’^ when it was called upon to pay a 
price like this to buy the dubious commodity of Congress cooperation. 

XVn. Assessing The *‘Peice”. 

The above is not perhaps an inexact rendering of the effect which 
the last portion of the second telegram of Mahatma Gandhi produced 
on the official mind. That it was so was reflected, and is still reflec- 
ted, in many official statements and in the utterances of many 
responsible statesman from the Secretary of State downwards. Many 
persons outside officialdom have, however, thought that it would have 
been better if Government had assessed the price it was called upon 
to pay according to an altogether different scale of values. Those 
permanent values ought not to have been obscured by such compara- 
tively ephemeral considerations as ‘lawlessness^^ by a certain popular 
party^ and “humiliation^^ and loss of prestige likely to be suffered by 
constituted authority. The entire machinery of constituted authority 
in India was in the process of being overhauled. In this job trained 
mechanics were cooperating with those who had never handled the 
tools, but who were impatient to have them and use them. It was 
also agreed that the machinery was primarily their concern, and that 
sooner or later, and rather sooner than later, the charge of the machi- 
nery wonld have to be made over to them. Those who had been in 
charge ought not of course to have retired in haste or in anger ; but 
they had to retiie nevertheless. It was part of their contract to ensure 
before retiring that the job was entursted to trained and trusted hands. 
But it ought have been recognised as no less an essential part of the 
contract to ensure that the retirement took place with the minimum of 
delay and with the minimum loss of efficiency on one side and good 
will on the other. It has constantly to be borne in mind that it is the 
goodwill of the nation that supplies the motive power as well as 
maintains the real efficiency of the machine of government. The would- 
be engineers must of course pass through a period of probation. 
During this period of probation, three things must never be 
lost sight of. First, the probation should be as short as pos- 
sible consistently with the requirements of safety and efficiency. Second- 
ly, safety and efficiency in this case depend much more upon the 
measure^ of good will that can be secured of those vitally concerned in 
the business and the degree of their willing association with it, than on 
the number and stringency of the restrictions that may be laid by those 
^ready in charge in respect of the new-comers to the job. Thirdly 
the job is more directly, vitally and intimately the job of the ‘'new- 
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comers” than of any other persons ; and this being undeniably so, it 
ought be considered undeniable also that the chances are ninetynine to 
one that the new-comers being actually placed in charge will wilfully 
neglect or spoil their job. Success or failure means life or death to 
them And history has never_ taught the lesson of peojiles coming to grief 
through the mere fact of trying to manage their own affairs. 

XVIII. “PoTEsrriAL Menace” 

As wise and practical statesmen, therefore, those responsible for the 
conduct of affairs should have, on their side also, sought light and 
assistance from those most intimately in touch with the masses of people. 
On the popular side, there has existed in every country the perpetual 
potential menace of growing discontent and revolt that is an evil 
which all human institutions are heir to. On the Government 
side, there has existed the need and the desire to repress the manifesta- 
tions of that discontent and maintain law and order. Now, this 
simple law of action and reaction should noh except in its very abnor- 
mal operations, be set up as a bogey before them by practical politicians. 
That masses of men may be discontented with any form of government, 
and may, under certain circumstances, express their discontent in some 
form of revolt, is a possibility which always remains, and government 
need feel itself peculiarly unfortunate to be confronted with this per- 
manent possibility. On the contrary, discontent has very often been 
r^rded by sound political philosophy as the leaven that works in the 
bosom of every state enlarging the rights and liberties of the people. 

XIX. The Case In Point 

To come to the case in point. If the British Government could not 
admit the credentials of the Congress entitling it to speak for the whole 
nation, they could, and as a matter of fact, did recognise it as a great and 
powerful organisation embodying the wishes and aspirations of a consi- 
derable section of the people. The epithet ‘great’ had been used by Lord 
Irwin himself. Now,_ lie possibility that this great organisation would 
or might under certain circumstances resort to direct action was no more 
and no less than the possibility of intensive popular agitation which 
confronts all governments. The potential menace Is perpetually there : 
now greater now less. Now on the surface, now in the depths. Some- 
times the manifestations of the menace grow less and less, yet the 
menace is, all the time, possibly gathering strength within. The ageu-t 
operandi as well as the modus operundi may change. The Congress had 
resorted to direct action on two previous occsions. That action had 
dther ‘ died a natural death” or been suppressed or treated with. But 
its death had not proved death, and its suppression. It had already 
been rearing its head when Mahatma Gandhi returned from the R. T. 0. 
The mere fact that it was still alive need not have upset Government. 
Now, Gandhiji’s ^ second telegram only reminded, so it was tiionght. 
Government that it was alive. Government need not have taken far too 
serious a view of it. As a matter of fact. Government had not taken 
too serious a note of it during the fateful days of the Delhi and Simla 
Settlements. Gandhiji had made it quite clear then that direct action 
by tihe Congress had only been suspended. Government had not, a^®' 
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rently, looked askance at that. But then, as the official statement issued 
after the arrest of Gandhiji said, the conditions had been different. 
Government had hoped that the Congress would appreciate the 
conciliatory gesture made by the Government of Loid Irwin in making 
a settlement with it ; that it would appreciate the earnestness of the 
appeal made by the Head of the Indian Government to Mahatma Gandhi 
to give up the barren method of non-cooperation and try the fruitful 
one of collaboration m the business of the Round Table Conference ; 
that in the light of the discussions in the R. T. 0%, it might be 
induced to bring down its aspirations to the realm of practicalities, and 
accept a plan of constitutional advance in India acceptable to all the 
interests concerned ; and that in the event of this hope not being fulfilled, 
the Congress would at least perceive the unwisdom of renewing civil 
disobedience and disturbing peace during the course of constitutional 
deliberations, in which parties and interests other than the Congress were 
vitally involved. But, unfortunately, these hopes had not been ful- 
filled. Gandhiji had not accepted the White Paper as the basis of Indian 
Constitution building ; and the Congress had not suspended its prepa- 
ration for the “next war^^ and had not desisted from fomenting trouble 
in the Frontier Province> in U.P., and in Bengal during the period its 
representative had been in the midst of peace parleys in London. Under 
these circumstances, the menace of civil disobedience could not be 
dismissed as merely an abstract, theoretical menace, and Government could 
not help taking a serious note of the hypothetical threat of renewed civil 
disobedience contained in the second telegram of Mahatma Gandhi. 

XX. Question op Responsibility. 

It is of little use now to revive the controversy as to the question 
With whom did the responsibility lie for renewing the hostilities that 
had been suspended by the Settlement ? “War guilt’^^ has never 
been an easy matter to settle, and it has taxed the conscientious fairness 
of history more than anything else to adjudge and award it We 
had before now referred to the charges brought by the Congress 
party that the Government had not been fulfilling their part of the 
“contracP^ very satisfactorily, and that they had been taking advantage 
of the truce to cripple Congress organisations. Official statements not 
only denied this, but made the counter charge that^ the Congress had 
been taking advantage of the truce to consolidate its position and 
make active preparations for the ^coming war'^ Perhaps it would 
be better if we simply let alone the charges and the counter 
charges. The fact of the matter seems to have been this that 
neither party trusted Ae other. The Congress thought that it could 
not get away from the following facts and surmises ; that officialdom had 
never liked the Pact which had seemed to it like treating with elements 
of disorder and lawlessness ; that British statesmen of all parties had 
regarded the Congress claims of complete independence and so ^ forth 
as verging upon sheer absurdity as a practical proposition bearing on 
the near future ; that the emergence of the National Government in 
England with the overwhelming Conservative majority behind it would 
rather stress the need of effective saf^ards^ and of resolute 
government ftan that of relaxing control over the vital points of the 
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machinery of Indian government ; that during the course of the second 
session of the Conference itself, deep under- currents had been seen to 
cut away and narrow rather than consolidate and broaden the bases of 
the future Indian Swaraj ; and both Whitehall and Simla had been silent" 
ly but resolutely concerting measures to deal a death blow to the Con- 
gress, if should again challenge the power and authority of Government. 
The retort of Government to all this was of course of this that the 
change of Home Government had not meant a change of policy or of 
any inclination to go back upon the pledges made to India ; that while 
Government were prepared as before to proceed steadily and swiftly 
with the work of framing a constitution for India ; they were deter- 
mined to treat any recrudescence of lawlessness with no more leniency 
and indulgence. In short, they were in no mood to be caught napping on 
their oars by a fresh whirl-wind of civil disobedience. Touching the larger 
question of the future Constitution, Government felt that they were con- 
vinced of two things : First, that the Congress party cannot be induced 
to accede to the reservations and safeguards as embodied in the White 
Paper, which all British parties had considered essential ; and, secondly, 
that the Congress party would not be induced to give up its unconsti- 
tutional method of civil resistance or direct action in order to press its 
claims. The lesson of the truce and that of its participation in the E.T.C 
had been lost upon it Another interview granted to Mr. Gandhi, and, 
possibly, a third settlement issuing from it, would not have virtually and, 
permanently improved the situation ; it would have merely postponed 
the evil day. It would merely have dragged the Government through 
another spell of diminished prestige and damped spirits without producing 
any material gain whatsoever- It was considered wise, therefore! to lose 
no more time in parleying and pact-making with a party with which it 
had been found impossible to treat except on terms considered im- 
possible and unreasonable by Government. The menace of civil disobe- 
dience was there, and it was considered best to give it a short 
shrift without further ceremony. This was thought of by many as a 
probable explanation of the Viceroy^s first refusal to grant Gandhiji 
an unfettered interview. Sir Samuel Hoare, who was then at the 
helm of Indian affairs, was credited by Gandhiji himself to be a plain- 
talker. He was more than that : he Was also a plain-hitter. He 
would have nothing to do with time-serving fictions and easy-going 
illusions. If his “just brute^^ had to be unmuzzled, he would unmuzzle 
it without further fuss, ado or ceremony. The psychology and the 
logic behind the latter part of Gandhijfs second telegram to the 
Viceroy were not also particularly obscure. The Congress Executive 
thought that with the swamping of the Labour Government in England, 
the hand of friendship and cooperation that had been extended to the 
Congress, would now be withdrawn, and that, Congress or no Congress! 
a constitutioo for India would be hatched mainly under a diehard and 
reactionary inspiration, and ’constitutional greatness^' would be thrust 
upon^the political infancy of India under the beneficent offices of 
whaCwas later called a " wo-sided policy" 

XXL What the Lookers-on Thought. 

Nevertheless, after everything has been said on either side, those 
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who have looked on have thought that it would have been bettei' 
if Government had seen its way to grai\t Mahatma Gandhi an absolute- 
ly unconditional interview for the purpose of giving him the benefit 
of a face to face discussion on the undeniably acute situation in the 
country, and also, if necessary, the privilege of holding personal 
enquiries in the Provinces to satisfy himself as to the line of action 
he might be called upon to adopt at that most critical juncture of 
Indian history. It was to be remembered that he had come back not 
convinced of the utter futility of ofiFaring further cooperation, and that, 
whatever the “fire-eaters” might or might not have been saying, his 
voice in the Congress and in the country was stilly unquestionably 
decisive, so that if he decided on a pacific line of action, it was as 
sure as anything that Ihcct would have been the line of action for the 
nation as a whole, barring the probable case of those who believed in 
violent revolution. It would have been better, so it was thought, had not 
Government fired the first shot in its reply to the first telegram of Gandhiji. 
That first shot was regarded by many as a practical blunder of first-rate 
gravity. That first shot had not induced the Congress camp to lay down its 
arms. It is true that some of the lieutenants of Mahatma Gandhi had already 
shouldered arms while the General had not been at his wonted post ; 
still they had been waiting for final orders. And in all likelihood the final 
orders to form and march would not have been given, or at any rate would 
not have been given presently, had not Government been in a hurry to 
fire its first shot and asked the “enemy” to sunender arms. It was 
undeniable that under the very acute conditions then prevailing in some 
of the Provinces of India, the suspense of the truce had been trying 
the patience and endurance of many in either camp ; and that there 
had been an increasing eagerness in some quarters of either camp 
to “face tlie fire” rather than be in uncertainly. But still, 
it was thought, there had not been any urgent need or com- 
pelling factor to precipitate the struggle. If the Viceroy had 
seen his way to grant Gandhiji the favour of a free talk with him, it 
was just possible that a truce, more effectively maintaining a peaceful 
atmosphere than had been the case during the absence of Gandhiji in 
Xiondon, would have been ensured by Gandhiji's influence pending the 
preparation and passage of the Indian Constitution Bill through the 
British Houses of Parliament Ho body of course had expected tW 
tbis would have meant acceptance of the White paper or of the Bill framed 
on the basis of the White Paper by the Congress school of thought It was 
probable that a day would come when the fire had to be feced. Yet 
thmre were cmrtain advant^es accruing from a prolonged lease of life 
^veu to the truce. Firstly, it was just possible that Gandhiji would 
have exerted his great influence in moderating the fires that had made 
the situation very hot for Government as well as the Congress, so that it 
would have been more humanly possible for Government to function in 
ui^liminiBhed prestige and the Congress in unblemished honour. This 
woidd have meant the creation of the necessary peaceful atmosphere, 
fondly, it wodd have stopped the resources of Government and also 
of the gi^at pqBiical organisation in India being drained in men and 
money in mase exceptionally difficult rimes. Thirdly, the taste of 
prolonged peace wotald have produced a .natural disinclinarion for the 
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unsavoury bitters of “war”. The cement of peace mentality naturally 
takes time to “set” ; the plant of goodwill requires time to have its 
delicate roots well and firmly settled in the soil where it may be 
cultivated. It is never safe to try the cement or the plant before 
its time. 

On the Congress side too, as we have seen, it would have been better, 
in the judgment of many, if the return shot had not been fired immedi- 
ately after the first ’•eply of the Government. The appeal for reconsi- 
deration should not have been allowed to be used as a wrapper for a 
live bomb — the resolution of the Working Committee. It would have 
shewn the strength of the organisation and not its weakness if at that 
moment it had refrained from rattling its non-violent sword in its trusty 
sheath. But perhaps there is a fatality not altogether amenable to 
reasoned control attending the passage of earthly events. 

XXIL RETUBNIirG THE FlEE 

After the Congress E'cecutive had returned the fire in the shape of 
its Resolution, the concatenation of causes and effects determining 
the subsequent course of events was fully and almost inexorably establi- 
shed. Practically no doubt remained as to what would happen next. 
Viceroy’s second reply caused no surprise ; that the offer of cooperation 
by the Congress under the hypothetical threat of Civil Disobedience 
should have been considered by the Government as impossible was a 
foregone conclusion. Viceroy’s second reply was dated January 2. 
Amongst other things it said : “No Government, consistent with the dis- 
charge of their responsibility, can be subject to conditions sought to be 
imposed under the menace of an unlawful action by any political organi- 
sation nor can the Government of India accept the position implied in 
your telegram that their policy should be dependent on the judgment of 
yourself as to the necessity of measures which Government have taken 
after the most careful and thorough consideration of the facts and : after 
all other possible remedies had been exhausted.” Now, this last part of 
the telegram here quoted was considered by many impartial critics as 
not only un-called-for but as not being quite fair to the position taken 
up by Gandhiji in his two telegrams. As Gandhiji observed in his final 
telegram : “Nor is it fair or correct to suggest that I have ever advan- 
cfed the claim that any policy of the Government should be dependent 
on ray judgment. But I claim that any popular and constitutional 
government would always welcome and sympathetically consider the 
suggestions made by public bodies and their representatives and assist 
them with all available information about their acts or Ordinances of 
which public opinion may disapprove.” Every sensible man would grant 
that this was a perfectly tenable position. As regards the threat refer- 
red to in the Viceroy’s telegram, Mahatma said &t it was only an 
honest expression of opinion” ; that Civil disobedience had merely been 
suspended by the truce and never altogether given up ; and he added : 
“Although I had made it clear that under certain circumstances the 
Congrees might have to resume Civil Disobedience, the Government 
did not break off the negotiatilons.” This, also, is perfectly true, and 
the Government knew as 'well as others that this was true. But then 
it was felt by many that the moment was not quite opportune for let- 
1 
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ting the aoa-violent sword thus publicly rattle. The curve and coutour of 
forces which determine the course of events show sometimes a rising 
peace mood and sometimes a rising war mood. When and so long as 
the former prevails, tolerance and forbearance characterise the dealings 
^ of parties with respect to one another, so that many causes of provo- 
jcation and irritation are put aside with a mild shrug of the shoulders 
or glossed over with a bland, tolerant, smile. But when the latter prevails, 
every cause of provocation must be religiously guarded against if peace 
is to be maintained. During the first, the peace-maker moves with the 
current ; during the second, against it. Wise men should, therefore, 
always take account of the nature and direction of the curve : should 
ask — ^Is the moment psychological and propitious for doing or omitting 
to do certain things ? Now, when Mahatmaji landed in Bombay, the war 
curve had already been showing its dangerous gradient ; the situation 
had been, according to all admissions, acute and, in fact, the offensive had 
already begun in some of the fields without either party having made a 
formal declaration of war. Such a moment was not certainly opportune 
for Government curtly refusing to see Gandhiji except on conditions, 
and the Working Committee insisting on satisfaction being rendered unto 
it under the hypothetical threat of renewed civil disobedience. 

On January 4, Government issued a Statement on the situation 
created by the failure of these negotiations. The Statement gave a review 
of the Delhi settlement and of the circumstances connected with it. 
The Statement also complained that the attitude of the Congress after 
the Settlement had not been one of cordial and responsive co-operation 
with the Government, but that it had been mainly prompted by the 
desire to utilise the truce as a means of preparation for a further con- 
flict, and of enhancing the pres%e of the Congress as a privileged body 
standing out of the line of the general public and other organisations. 
Whilst the Statement assured that the British Government had given 
an undertak ng “that they would make every effort to overcome as 
quickly as possible the practical difficulties in the way of its realisation” 
(that is, the scheme of constitutional Reform agreed to by the the majo- 
rity in the R. T. C.), it also assured the public that if the struggle 
were then renewed, it was because the activities of the Congress in the 
meantime had goaded and precipitated it. As we have already discus- 
sed at some length the factors relevant to the renewal of the 
movement, we need not try to analyse the lengthy statement issued by 
the Government of India. We shall quote only a : cardinal passage : 
“The main issue before Government was whether Congress were pre- 
pared or not to co-operate in farther constitutional discussion and it 
was essential to ascertain their attitude and that of Mr. Gandhi towards 
the fundamental question. It was plain that there could be no co-ope- 
ration in any accepted sense of the term so long as activities in the 
United Provinces etc, etc.” It also referred to the Resolution of the 
Working Committee passed under the advice of Mr. Gandhi which 
thr^tened to make the possible menace of Civil disobedience an actua- 
lly in case Government failed to satisfy certain conditions laid down 
by Mr. GandhL Cooperation with the Congress under these terms 
epaM only spell abject abdication by Government of its very right to 
«^t and fancjtioD. 
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XXIII. The Indian Government Statement 

The Statement like the second telej^ram of the Viceroy was not fair 
to Mr. Gandhi when it said that he wanted Government to accept 
conditions ’which would make Mr. Gandhi the arbitrator of measures 
necessary for the maintenance etc.^^ The Statement then proceeded^ to 
criticise the ‘‘ creed^^ of Mr. Gandhi relating to the method of Civil 
Disobedience, and observed that in actual experience the pursuance of 
the method had been found to be attended with a great deal of vio- 
lence. It added : “In using their full resources against it, the Government of 
India are, therefore, fighting the battle not only of this present Govern- 
ment but of the Governments of the future.^^ The same Statement 
proceeds to observe : “The issues before the country are plain. On 
the one side, there is a body to which twice has been offered an oppor- 
tunity, without precedent, of assisting towards the political advancement 
of the country On the other side, there is the opportunity of co- 

operation in the great work of constitutional reform to which His Ma- 
jesty's Government and Parliament are pledged.^^ 

XXIV. VicEROY^s Significant Speech 

The Viceroy was in Calcutta when the exchange of telegrams be- 
tween himself and Mahatma Gandhi began. His speech at the annual 
dinner of tho European Association was a clear review of the situation 
as it then existed, although, of course, Congressmen and those who had 
been accustomed to see eye to eye with them in matters of public in- 
terest, could not be expected to admit “the hollowness and insincerity 
of the agitation^^ in the U. P* and in the Frontier Provinces. The 
speech referred, however, to the Congress as “the only active politioal 
organisation in the country, and complained of the activities of some 
of its leaders which were “of a most unconstitutional and seditious 
character.^^ It reiterated the position ^reed upon by a majority of all 
parties in England and India that Indians should be given complete 
responsibility over the administration of their country, subject to certain 
necessary safeguards, of which the exact details have yet to be approved. 
The robust optimism of the Viceroy was already darkened by the omi- 
nous shadows of the inevitable. Addressing Mahatma Gandhiiwith whom 
he was then in telegraphic correspondence he said in that speech: “I ven- 
ture to hope that even at this eleventh hour, Mr. Gandhi, the acknowledged 
leader of the Congress party, who has only very recently returned from 
England, will call a halt to these activities.^^ It was reported at the 
same time that inside ^the Confess camp great pressure was being put 
upon Mr. Gandhi to “force^^ Ms decision in favour of a renewed conflict 
Government. It was reported, for instance, that Sj. Subhas Bose 
had been telling the Working Committee then sitting in Bombay that 
he would launch a Boycott Movement in Bengal in pursuance of the 
Berhampur Conference resolution, if necessary even without the appro- 
Working Committee. It is quite possible that “hot-gospellers” 
had been working for war on either side, and the fatal disposition of 
% forces and oiroumstances in India and in England, in and outside 
officialdom, had then been such^that the influence of these hot-gospejlm» 
proved to be the most potenCfactor in determining the nat?ure aud 
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course of the coming event. The Viceroy’s speech, though not wholly 
shutting out the last dying ray of hope, already foreshadowed the “dual 
policy” which was openly enunciated by Sir Samuel Hoare later. We 
might refer in particular to Sir Samuel’s defence of the Indian policy 
in the House of Commons in connection with the debate on India OfiSce 
Vote, April, 29, 1932. After saying that the policy had been based on 
“the two foundations of order and progress”, he challenged any one to 
produce a better policy. Of course critics — more especially on the 
Labour benches — were not wanting who not only doubted _ the wisdom 
of the double policy of ruling by Ordinances and proceeding with the 
work of constitution-making, but pressed, as Mr. Lansbury for example 
did, India’s claim to self-determination with a zest which made many ,of 
us rub our eyes in amazement. Had not Labour in England been in 
office before this, and had not Mr Lansbury been a member of the 
Government which had practically followed the same policy of Ordi- 
nance-rule and constitutional eye-wash in relation to India ? Had not 
Mr. Benn in office been as enthusiastic a supporter of resolute govern- 
ment as his successor ? The only practical difterence between the late 
government and the present appeared to be this that whilst the former 
had, under certaia circumstances, made a “bargain” with the Congress, 
the latter flatly refused to do so. As Sir Samuel said in concluding 
his reply to the Commons Debate above referred to — “But I want to 
make one thing clear. There can be no question of making a bargain 
with the Congress as a condition of his (that is,_ Mr. Gandhi’s) cooper- 
ation,” But what had the so-called “bargain” with the Congress by the 
Labour Government in reality meant ? Did it imply the essence of self- 
determination for India ? Did that Government repeat the blunder of 
the Government of Mr. Lloyd George bargaining with the leaders of an 
Ireland in actual rebellion behind the back of Parliament ? We simply 
raise the point and do not pause for a reply. 

XXV. Some Aiajegations 

It was widely insinuated that the Dual policy had already 
been on the lap of the Whitehall archangels and the Ordinances 
had already been on the knees of the Simla gods while Mahatma Gandhi 
had been collaborating with his British colleagues in the R. T. C. 
Ike whole matter was threshed oat when, on April, 1, a censure motion 
was brought by Mr. Harbans Sing Brar “to discuss the unsatisfactory 
reply of the Leader of the House to questions” relating to the work 
of constitutional reform with Mr. Gandhi in jail. In the course of 
the lively debate that followed, many members openly referred to the 
“Ro3^ists’ Circular” (or Mr. Benthall’s Circular) on the basis of which 
it was sought to be made out that “there was a serious conspiracy to 
put Mr. Gandhi in jail and to prevent India from getting real respon- 
^ili^”. Mr. B. Das said in course of the debate that plans for the 
arrest of Mr. Gandhi and fighting the Congress were being Md deep 
while Mr. Gandhi was offering co-operation in the E. T. C. Sir Geo^e 
Rainy on behalf of Government disclaimed of course all direct or in- 
£xect connection'with the Royalists’ Circular. In his reply to the debate, 
he ^lainei however, the Dual Policy of the Government and made the 
significant 8anii6sion~‘Ilie Government knew full well that it was no 
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use proceeding with constitutional reforms with Congressmen in iail» 
and^that was the reason for the Delhi Pact’’. Some members spoke of 
the “Great Moghul” at "Whitehall and of the conspiracy hatched in London. 
But one need not, we think, take a serious note of all this. What was called 
“conspiracy” might well be the ordinary natural precautions dictated 
by the instinct of self-preservation which all institutions and all 
interests have to take when facing or apprehending danger. So far as 
the Government was concerned, it might be said that it had merely 
been keeping its power dry and its fortifications safe. No body could 
blame it if it did so. For, — so it was argued, — ^had not the Congress also 
been doing the same^ Had it accepted, or shown an inclination to 
accept, the truce as lasting peace ? Had it not, on the contrary, using 
the truce as an opportunity for further war preparation ? The fact of 
the matter was this that there had not been anything like a change of 
heart, and that the pernicious miasma of suspicion and distrust conti- 
nued to sow germs of war-madness all around. The Congress had been 
demanding independence which the Britisher had not been able to re- 
concile with what he felt to bo his responsibilities in India and his 
interests. He had not been prepared to take on trust the formula 
or shibboleth of the Indian reformer that a contented and liberated 
India would prove the best ally of Britain, and the goodwill of the 
Indian people the best insurance for the true and durable interests of that 
country. The Indian, on his side, had not been convinced that it was 
best to leave those in power to part with it and transfer it with- 
out being subjected to a continuous stress and strain. This was the root 
of the matter. It was quite immaterial whether there had or had not 
been hatched a conspiracy anywhere, and whether “the Great Moghul” 
had been enthroned in "Whitehall or in Simla. 

XX'VI. The Bebakdowk and After 

_ The break-down of the telegraphic negotiation between the 
Viceroy and Mahatma Gandhi was very quickly followed by the arrest 
(under a Bombay Regulation) of the latter and of Sirder Patel. Nor 
were other prominent Congress leaders allowed to “lag behind”. The 
Government policy evidently was to “bag the game” as quickly and as 
surely as possible. On January, 4, when the day dawned on the arrest 
of Mahatma Gandhi, the Government of India not only issued a 
Statement justifying their policy and measures which, they said, they 
had been compelled to adopt before, but promulgated four new 
Ordinances to cope with the situation arising out of the 
arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and other prominent Congress lea- 
ders, and declaration of the Working Committee as an un- 
lawful body. We quote here a few lines from The Leader^ s Own 
Correspondent (New Delhi, Jan. 4) — “The four Ordinances now pro- 
mulgated represented from the Government point of view 
the extreme drastic powers. The Government circles are quite hopeful 
of the results and believed that if only the Liberals and non-Congress- 
men do not boycott the Round Table Conference Committees, they 
would get along well with their programme. The Government is anxious 
to carry this opinion with it.. ....but is not prepared to take its advice 

against fighting the Congress as it believes that the Congress is the 
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enemy of the Govornmoni as well as of the Liberals and should not be 
shown quarter by either”. ..As regards the objects and scope of the four 
Ordinances we quote again the same correspondent : (1) to lead to the 
arrest of Congressmen and confiscation of their funds and movable 
property ; (2' to make all kinds of picketing unlawful so that High 
Courts may not be able as they did last time to hold the 
arrest of peaceful picketers unlawful ; (3) the press is to be controlled 
or suppressed so that it does publicity only to the extent and in the 
manner that is acceptable to official policy ; and (4) the definition of 
molestation and boycotting is made all-comprehensive to ensure that 
this aspect of anti-British activity is not given any quarter.” _ In 
other words, “the Government has taken every step to provide against 
any lacuna and make provisions of Ordinances court-proof.” The Gov- 
OTnment was confident that as regards the political aspect of the conflict 
its plans were strongly laid, but, naturally, it was not free from anxie- 
ty as to the character and magnitude of the possible economic and 
financial repercussions of their policy. It could not help asking itself 
the question — Would the cumulative effects of Congress boycott, the 
heavy burden of maintaining law and order, and of world depression, 
prove too much for the financial capacities and potentialities of the 
Indian Government ? It was easy to make the provisions of the Ordi- 
nances defiance-proof and court-proof, but it was not so easy to make 
the administration of the country pound-shifling-and-pence-proof. 

XXVir. New Oedinance and New Poucy 
We have given above a summary of the central principles of the 
Emergency Powers, Unlawful Instigation, Unlawful Association, and 
Boycott and Molestation Ordinances. Their scope covers a very wide 
range of very drastic powers. Sir Samuel Hoare made an important 
speech at the India Office before some journalists on January, 14. In 
the course of that speech he said that the action taken by the Govern- 
ment of India had so far proved successful in checking the activities 
of the Congress ; “as long as we are responsible for India, we intend 
to govern”. The Government had no wish to continue the emergency 
measures a day or an hour longer than needed. “For the moment, a 
battle has been thrust on us. If we fight, of course, we shall win, but 
I regard the methods of that kind as out of date. We want internal 
peace in India as much as international peace. We shall be delighted 
to renew goodwill and cooperation with all sections of Indian opinion.” 
Sir Samuel also contended that there was no incongruity between the 
d^arture^ of the three Constitution Committees from Home and the 
adoption in India of strong measures for the maintenance of law and 
order. It was no use trying to raise a constitutional structure in India 
the very foundations of which were being continuously sapped by the 
subversive activity of organised lawlessness. In fact, it was the Dual 
Policy of order and progress of which we have heard so much. Only 
points need here be noted in connection with this speech. Sir 
Samuel frankly appraised the situation as ‘Ibattle”, and, was thinking 
of the international parallel. This conception of the Indian situation 
^uld naturally consist with a semi-militarist policy dictating semi- 
martial meBsnres*and operations. Emergency measures appear as the 
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ouly possible measures under such a condition of affairs. But the 
question remains — Is this a fundamentally correct conception of the 
Indian ensemble of conditions ^ Was it or was it not the aim of British 
connection and British governance of India to have them broadbased ou 
the maximum good will and increasing cooperation of all sections of Indian 
opinion ? Did or did not Congress opinion represent a very considera- 
ble and very powerful section of Indian opinion ? If the answer be 
affirmative to both these, one might ask a further question — Was it 
likely that the aim of British rule in India would be fulfilled by a kind 
of action that tended to permanently and almost vehemently antagonise 
that opinion ? Were not the repercussions of that action such on bodies 
of opinion outside the Congress ambit that they might tend to alienate 
and antagonise them also ? Was not this likelihood very clearly put 
before the authorities by liberal leaders like Dr. Sapru and Mr. Jayakar 
immediately after the door of the Viceregal Lodge had been slammed in 
the face of Mahatma Gandhi and he transported back into his fami- 
liar cloister of seclusion in “the barred guest-house” at Poona ? Was 
not Sir George Rainy — the Leader of Legislative Assembly^ — nearer the 
fact when he said that Government knew full well that it was no use 
making a constitution for India without securing Congress cooperation ? 
The policy of crushing the Congress was not, therefore, generally accepted 
as either reasonably practicable or as politically sound. By calling into 
play all its emergency powers and resources it may certainly be possible 
for an admittedly mighty Government to make any organisation cease 
to function in the sense that some of its surface manifestations disappear 
for a time. But that does not mean that it has been crushed to death 
or even impotence. It may mean that the fire has been burning deep and 
gathering both volume and momentum. The question is — Has it ceased to 
live in the thoughts and feelings, hopes and aspirations of 'the people ? 
Has it ceased to interest them and engage them ? Oftner than not the 
very persecution through which it passes confers on it a charmed life 
of added power and strength. Sir Samuel said that the battle had 
been thrust upon the Government. But battle like greatness is never 
thrust upon any one. The man in the street has an unfaltering faith 
in the simple law of action and reaction and he cannot be easily delud^ 
out of it. Has he not seen the painting of the vanquished lion crou- 
ching at the feet of man, his victor ? Of course, all fault and all shame is 
on the vanquished and all merit and all glory on his victor. We have 
seen how the conflict in India was precipitated by certain acts of omis- 
sion and commission on either side. At any rate, this was how it struck 
many of those who looked on. 

XXVin. The Dual Policy 

The other point relates to Sir Samuel’s defence of the Dual Policy. 
It is of course impossible to raise any lasting structure upon founda- 
tions that are being continuously sapped. Apart from the rdevant 
question as to who or what are the real sappers of Law and Order, one 
might also pertinently ask — ^Is it possible to raise any kind of solid 
structure—baning of course phantasms and castles in the air — 'upon no 
foundations or upon foundations flimsy, fabulous and rotten ? Main mTHn 
goodwill of the people and the greatest measure of active cooperatiott 
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from them is the only kind of foundation that passes the crucial test 
All else is mere dallying, play or eye-wash. It secures and saves and 
serves nothing. 

XXIX. Emeegenoy Powers in Operation 

However, there was no sparing the emergency powers of the Govern- 
ment arming itself with the new Ordinances and its endless resources in 
its first rounds of attack on the Congress. Leaders were promptly 
removed from the scene of their actual or prospective infliuence. The 
very first blow had struck the Congress Executive and blows followed 
in quick succession rendering or trying to render the limbs of the 
Congress organisation paralytic, Almost from the very beginning, the 
Congress organisations (declared unlawful) had to function without the 
lead of the front-rank leaders, but they somehow managed to crop up 
again almost as soon as they were declared unlawful and arrested en 
masse. That the Movement in spite of the measures adopted was gradu- 
ally gathering momentum would appear from the figures of January and 
February convictions — nearly 15,000 and 18,000 respectively. The curve 
was seen to dwindle down to much lower figures in later months, 
but people were asking — Was it because the Movement was 
actually ebbing out, or because the curve was being artificially 
manipulated for propaganda ^ Non-partisans had no other data to rely 
upon except the information supplied by official answers in the Assembly 
and in the House of Commons. Newspapers could in many cases aoft 
only with gaging halters round their necks and with their eyes seven- 
fold bandaged- Precious little would get in through the bandages and 
gracious less would come out of the gag. However, whether it was 
due to propaganda purposes or to a chance of tactics on the part of 
the autiiorities who seemed to discourage arrest and preferred the more 
convenient and economic method of terrible dispersal of unlawful meet- 
ings and processions, the number of convictions after the first two 
months of the conflict was not seen to raise above the figure 7,000. It 
dwindled down to even half that number. That the correctness of these 
figures was not generally accepted in the Indian quarters would appear 
from a statement issued by Pandit Madan Mohan on May, 2. He said 
that even on the strength of the reports published in the newspapers, 
the figure could not be less than 68,000. In fact, it was more than 
that. It was to be remembered that this did not possibly include 
numbers of arrests made in the remote comers of the countryside. To 
sum up, the total according to Panditji’s estimate up to the third week 
of April could not be much lower than 80,000. According to an official 
estimate, the number of prisoners in jaU at the end of April was about 
32,000, at the end of May 31,000, and at the end of June 29,000. We 
l^ve them in round figures. 

XX X. Forms op Civil Resistance : Normal 

The nnlawfnl activities of the civil resisters were of the usual forms 
xans^ from the holding of banned meetings and processions to refusing 
to be on police parole or under any kind of official restraint order. 
The boycott programme was also a very extensive one relating to many 
branches of public administration. And it assailed even banks, insu- 
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ranee companies and bolUon exchange. The no-tax movement was also 
much in evidence. 


XXXI. Special 

Besides these normal activities of the Congress offensive, there were 
certain operations organised or attempted to be organised which were 
called forth by special occasions. There were of course the Indepen- 
dence Day and Gandhi Day demonstrations. On the last day of the 
first week of April, the National Week in commemoration of the Jali- 
anwalla Tragedy opened and was celebrated throughout the country 
This week witnessed an intensive campaign of boycott and picketing 
which resulted in many places, especially in Allahabad and Cawnpore, 
in clashes between the demonstrators and the police. On the one 
side there were very determined efi.orts made to lead banned processions 
into the Civil Lines and other “forbidden” places, and hoist tihe Nation- 
al Flag on the heads of buildings accustomed to fly the Union Jack, 
or else, to picket shops and warehouses which had never turned down 
their proud posters of buy British and sell British ; on the other side, 
there were stern measures taken — measures which in some cases had 
to go to the length of repeated volleys of firing — to stop or prevent 
such provokingly anti-British demonstrations. In the middle of May, 
the Congress also organised a raid on the salt depot at Wadala. Here 
the white-capped satyagrahi raiders put up a fight gainst barbed-wire 
defences along which armed forces of the police were mounting guard 
day and night. Celebration of the All India Prisoners Day also de- 
serves mention. 


XXXII. The 4/th. Congbess Session 
But by far the most widely exciting and superbly dramatic incident 
was the attempt made by Congressmen to hold the 47th. session of the 
Congress in the latter part of April. An announcement ^ appeared in 
the first week of April in the papers that the Indian National Congress 
would hold its annual session at Delhi instead of at Puri as formerly 
suggested on the 23rd and 24th of April. Pandit Rajendra Prasad, the 
President-elect, was in jail. Srimati Naidu, who was at that time the 
Acting President of the Congress — that is to say, its “dictator” ' — changed 
the venu of the Congress from Puri to Delhi ; she also nominated Se- 
cretaries, asked Pundit Malaviya, who accepted the offer, to don the robe 
of the President. The Secretaries in due course approached by letter the 
authorities to grant them a site for the Congress Nagar. The letter of 
the District Magistrate on the 6th. communicated to them the decision 
of the Government of India not to allow the Congress to hold its an- 
nual session ; and this decision was based on the fact that the Congress 
was then carrying on the Civil Disobedience Movement and that, con- 
sequently, any meeting of this body (not itself unlawful, _ as the Home 
Member had assured us) would in all likelihood tend to ^ve a lead and 
imx>etns to the unconstitutional and subversive activity already agitating 
the count^. TMs refusal on the part of the Government might be re- 
garded as a perfectly logical process if one could simply accept^ the 
promises of Sir Samuel Hoare that the Government was engaged in a 
, fight with the Congress for its very existence, and that the l)attle” had 
■ - 8 . . ■ . 
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been tlirast upon it. Surely no one would expect a belligerent party 
to invite or tolerate tbe “enemy” witbin its own defences in order to 
lay his plans tljere. Still many people thought that from the point of 
view of wiser and more far-seeing statesmanship. Government should 
have been bettor advis d, and should have acted more ^ generously, in 
making its decision in a situation so delicate and so difficult as this. 
There was of course the risk of inviting the Congress into its very den 
and suffering itself to be bearded by it. It might have added to the 
prestige of the transgressor, and detracted from that of the transgressed. 
But the transgressor and the transgressed can not and should not “fight 
to a finish”, but will have to make and settle down in peace, — peace 
that will be honourable to both, — it would have been better if Govern- 
ment had taken, after four months of conflict, a fresh measure of the 
actual and potential support behind the Congress Movement. Each 
party had appealed to the country, and each had its ultimate lines of 
defence in the backing and support of general sympathy and co-operation. 
Even an avowedly militarist government can ever afford to forget that 
it has its last line of defence in that. 

XXXin. Need fob KECONNOiTRiNe; the PosmoN 
Now, the Congress Working Committee had, under the advice of 
Gandhiji, passed the Civil Disobedience Resolution, and was declared 
unlawful. But the C. W. C. is not the Congress itself. After fogr 
months — ^mouths of such stress and anxiety — it surely behoved Gx)vem- 
ment to make sure of two things : (1) Was the Congress still identified 
with the programme and policy of the last W. C. ? If so, to what extent ? 
was the “war-curve” rising or falling inside the Congress zone? What 
was the disposition of the forces in the Congress field — the Left, the 
R^ht, the Centre ? (2) What were the lines of defence of the Confess 
in the support or acquiescence of the people in general ? Was it gaining 
ground or losing it ^ As these are most vital questions affecting the 
^order and progress” of the nation as a whole. Government ought not 
to have missed the opportunity for reconnoitring the whole position. 
Under a democratic constitution the constitutional usage itself provides 
the government with such an opportunity when an appeal is made to 
the countpr for the purpose of taking a measure of the sanction of 
public opinion behind it. In India no such constitutional usage exists- 
Ihe Press and the Platform which under normal conditions reflect in a 
way and to some extent public opinion had to function under the rigid 
and heavy yoke of the Ordinances. Under the circumstances they had 
ceased in a large measure to be the faithful mirror of the public mind. 
Government reports had of course been saying that the Congress had 
lost favour with all peace-loving and law-abiding people who constituted 
the bulk of the Indian nation ; that these were with the Government 
and not with the Congress. Now, the question remained — Was it or was 
it not ^ ? An open and free session of the Congress — a relaxation of 
the Ordinances in so far as they affected the preparation for the hold* 
ing of such a session and its deliberations — woffid have supplied a 
surer index of the measure of pubUc sanction behind the Congress and 
also Government than almost anything else that could be thought of in 
fi country where democratic usages are not yet established, but whidb 
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B on the way fo a doinocratio co»3ti{:ation. The polif’ical edvanr 

of an open and nou«int^'rfored session of tho Oongresp, and also, 
f necessary, of other pi'''hc bodies, would have far outweighed^ the 
ianger of the possible loud and impetus given to the Civil Disobedience 
Movement by such au event. Such an act cf statesmanship would have 
more effectively justified the plea of tho Government they had, and they 
were anxious to have, the sanction of Ii'diaiT pubhc opinion in shaping 
their policies and concertino; thoir plans People would have felt the 
justice and the gc’icrosity that permitted even an ‘Vnem>” to say his 
say as he liked to say it, and ii is quite possible that tho enemy himself 
would not have boon impervious to that feeling. It would have made 
matters easier for conciliation urd peace which eveiybody desired. But, 
then, such a course could not commend itself to a policy which aimed 
at crushing the Congress. In the course of the India Office Debate 
(June 2?) Sir Samuel Hoare ropbing to the debate said: “Let thorn 
lay aside civil disobedience, and make it clear that they are prepared 
to cooperate with on the lines of the White Paper, we shall 
not be slow to coonerate with ttmni. Dntil they definitely abandon the 
attempt to smash tho machinery of Government and set themselves 
op as a rival to the accredited Governmenl of India, there can be no 
question of negotiation of any kind.^^ 

XXXIY. The Congress In A Dilemma, 

Now, what exactly was or could be the implication of this ? Did if 
imply that Government was prepared to make peace with the Congress 
only on the basis of a document which the latter had pronounced as 
wholly unacceptable The Congress was placed between the horns of 
a most difficult dilemma. If it accepted the lines of the White Paper, 
it ceased to be the exponent and mouthpiece of the progressive 
nationalist thought in India — the thought that probably counted more 
than any other in India. If it did not accept it, it must have a defi* 
nite programme of its own to function as a living institution. Now, 
the programme could be, firstly, “hands off” or non-cooperation so far 
as Congressmen themselves were concerned ; secondly, it could be that 
of the Hesponsivist — ^“cooperate where we can and non-cooperate where 
we must” ; and, thirdly, it could be that of the aggressive non-coopera- 
tor who not only non-cooperaied themselves but advised the people in 
general to non-cooporate. If this last was allowed to go to the length 
of non-cooperating in the matter of certain laws and regulations made 
by the Government, then it amounted to Civil Disobedience. Whether 
right or wrong, it was undeniable that a considerable section of the 
politically-minaed people in India liked to see this last^ programme 
given a trial under certain circumstances. They would be “the smashers 
of the ^ machinery of Government.” Government would be perfectly 
within its rights if it made up its mind to smash the would be sma- 
shers. But at the same it would be well for Government as well for 
the people if it paused to reflect whether it was likely that the reasons, 
if any, and that causes and conditions whatever they were, behind the 
last programme of the Congress were such ^ as could be expected to be 
‘smashed” ? It is no use smashing individual Congressmen or even 
their o2^anisation& if the causes aua conditions continue to exist which 
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produce similar or more militant organisation almobt as soon as their 
first fornos are suppressed. The question of all-importance was, there- 
fore, this — Was the assemblage of conditions evolving the civil disobe- 
dience mentality gathering or losing strength in India ? And 

an open session of the Congress, if permitted, should have been a 
barometer reading of the political atmospheric pressure, which 

could not have failed to prove of singular value. The Ordinance “raj” 
need not have ^abdicated his sovereignty. Government need not have 
created a gap in its ultimate defences. The Congress Day should have 
been_ allowed as a day of grace. If it were so allowed, the psychologi- 
cal likelihood was that it would have been accepted in a reciprocal 
spirit by the people who were certainly not iu love with the regime of 
Ordinances . A day or two on which everybody could talk as he 
liked should not have been a day lost from the Government point of 
view. 


XXXV. Leaders “Braving'’ The Ban. 

But this day of ^ace was not allowed, and the Congress Leaders — 
Srimati Naidu, Pnndit Malaviya, and others who were not then in jail — 
decided^ to “brave” the ban imposed on the annual session. The details 
of the incident presented many points of intense dramatic interest, and 
the temptation of a narrative would be nearly too much to be resis- 
ted. But we do not succumb to it Suffice it to note that despite 
every precaution taken by the Delhi authorities a considerable number 
of delegates managed to filter into the crucible on fire and though a 
very large number of en route arrests — including those of Srimati Nai- 
du and PnnditMalaviya — had been made, the Congress Subjects Committee 
were able to meet on the 23rd., and the Congress itself on the follow- 
ing day, though only for a few minutes, passsing three resolutions. 

Government had refused to lake a free and open measure of the 
Congress stature ; but its stature even under the ban and the ordinance 
“steam roller” was not inconsiderable. Tho incident in Delhi was not a 
solitary spectacular rocket-firing from the official point of viev. Sparks 
were spread over the whole length and breadto of the Indian continent, 
which produced a veritable crop of conference fireworks almost every 
where. Numberless Provincial, District and Snb-divisional Conferences 
were held to broadcast what the Congress had “spoken” for ten minut- 
es under the shadow of the Clock Tower in Chandni Chowk, DelbL Of 
course, Government was prompt to deal with these unlawful associations. 
As we have tried to show, the mischief from the government point of 
view would not have been greater, but, possibly, much less ultimately 
if government had seen its way to grant a day or two for the Congress 
(not an unlawful body) to meet openly and deliberate freely. It was not 
necessary to arrest, haul up and convict a legal body before it did any 
ill^l^ overt act by way ommission or commission. 

XXXVI. Phraseology of “The Front” 

■Wft have devoted practically the whole of this Introduction to an 
appreciation of tiie circumstances connected with the renewal of the 
fight between Congress and Government. If we have sometimes 
employed martial or quasi-martial terms, we have merely echoed the 
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high “battle cries^' of the “great Moghul” himself at the India Office, 
aven the ex- Viceroy Lord Irwin, had observed, not quite approvingly, 
mis new fashion of war talk, though he was one with the present 
Wovernment in fastening the war guilt” on the Congress and said 
that he would have adopted the same measures as the present Viceroy 
did, had he continued to act as Viceroy. Now, this war attitude resulted, 
in the judgment of many, in a narrowing and cramping of the political 
terrorist threat in Bengal, an idea flashed to place 
military officers in chaise of some districts instead of civilians. Now, 
conceive for one moment an war officer sitting at the India Office sig- 
nalling his ukases and ordinances to a far away field of battle, and 
drawing up his weekly reports to the Headquarters in which one met 
jnth the usual phraseology such as~““faattle thrust upon us” ; 
If we fight,^ we shall of course win” : “the initiative is with us”; 
the enemy might then concentrate on the gap in our defences” ; and 
SO OD, Sir Samuel Hoare has donned the ColonePs uniform over his 
civilian dress. People still expect that ho will doff the uniform and 
appear not only as ms honest civilian self but as a dependable and 
constructive statesman of wide imagination. England and India have 

Th 1 1 * fighting beast, or anything of the 

tan^ but of human understanding, fellowship and service. In the face 

nationalists are also called upon to 
their own camp to make sure that any 
species of the beast just or unjust, is not abroad or hiding there. 

XXXVII. The Ottawa Conference 

4Rs?mw“,® review a proposal was made in the 

Assembly asking the partmipation of India in the Imperial Economic 

Tmw tariff 9 — f/i® Majesty’s Government had adopted 
in policy, and had invited the Government of India to take part 

£ Lto ™ be desirable 

1 ^ t agreement With Great Britain for the purpose of a 

StriS ** designed to subserve the trade interesta of both 

tho^fem^^nno^Hi,®* India's tariff attachment with Great Britain and 
would Sd ^fnf Iinperial preferenoeandreciprocity- 

Se DOOT ^ndi^n f® the Government which linked 

SougrthS tL the flnct^ting Bntish sterling. It was then 

*1 L * , rupee move had not been actuat^ solelv or even 

oonsrf^tion of India’s own cilrrenoy interests. It was 
SL n,. matter »> .rftel as tUs. deoimoa had C 

presnmably nndor dictatioa from 
° was takoa by tbe Indian CimnbS 

Dersonnel Commerce Department as regards the 
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without moamujj until and unless India were raitjod politically to the 
status of a Doaiinion. Reciprocity between an earthen pot and a metal 
one floating; down the stream was not a very convenient arrangement to 
the first. Some Bodies stressed the need of consulting the Legislature. 
But what hope was there so long the Indian Legislature could do no 
better, but possibly worse, than an Indian Annual Resister? We reserve 
however our comment on the Ottawa Conference till some further 
progress is made with it. 

XXXWIIl. Reports of the Constitute CoMMiriEEs 

need wc say anything by way of comment on the proceedings 
Reports of the Indian Franchise Committee and of the Federal 
Finance Committee. A summary and analysis of the Reports are to be 
found in the present volume of the Register. On May 10i Lord 
Lothian, Chairman of the first Committee, said in the course of his 
parting message — ^‘‘Franchise is the foundation for democratic self- 
government, and I hope that our recommendations will be recognised 
by Indian opinion as laying a workable and progressive foundation for 
self-government in India*^^ The electorate of British India was increased 
nearly five times (from 5.4 to 27,6 per cent) by those recommendations. 
Adult franchise as such was ruled out Franchise was based on 
property as well as minimum educational qualifications. Franchise was 
extended to women also, and the ratio of men voters to women voters 
as also the percentage of the total electorate to the adult population 
varied from province to province* Special interests were, in some 
^ses, to be given special representation. As regards the Depressed 
Classes, the question of separate or joint electorate was no part of the 
Committee's terms of reference. Yet the Committee made some 
recommendations. 

For an idea of the main recommendations of the Second Committee, 
we would also refer the reader to the summary and analysis of the 
Report itself, The^ Report traversed several areas of controversial 
^oundf such as, Distribution of Income Tax ; the Meston Award ; the 
Claim of Bengal to a share of the jute taxes and of Assam to a share 
of excise duty on fcerosin and motor spirits ; Powers of Borrowing, and so 
on. As we said befo?‘e, we had better reserve our comment on all this 
until we see the T^ird Round Table Conference discussing the recom- 
mendations and His Majesty^s Government and also other responsible 
Bodies deliberating on them. 

XXXIX. The Communal Peoblem 

^ Similar is our plan with regard to the Hindu-Moslem and TVUno- 
rities Problem. No agreement was reached in this matter when the 
Second R. T, 0. closed its session and the White Paper was 
drawn up. It was widely recognised that there was no hope of 
any ^ settlement being reached except by an arbitration by the 
British Premier in the shape of a Communal Award. We might 
.refer to the All-India Moslem Conference which met in I^ahore 
towards the latter part of March ; to the Manifesto of the Hindu 
M. Ij. A/s ; the Punjab Hindu Sabha ; Bengal Hindus ; and so on. 
It was at the’ same time felt by many that the Communal Award 
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of the Premier would mark the begianine and not the end of the real 
trouble. Apart from the derogation to India's self-respect it involved, 
it was feared that the disposition of circumstances in India and in 
England was not such as to make it likely that the Award would be 
satisfactory or even tolerable to the communities and interests con- 
cerned. India must refuse to accept her failure to solve the communal 
problem. She must will to succeed. Will to succeed in this is will to 
live. A solution cannot be thrust upon her. It must be solved. An 
All-Parties agreement was, therefore, the only way. And the 

frail prisoner inside the Yervada Jail was to open the way by an act 
of supreme sacrifice. 
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ORDINANCE NO- I OF 1932. 

\2nd. January, 1938.] 

An Ordiaance to supplement the Bensfal Emergency Powers 

Ordinance. 1931. 

Whereas an emeigeocy has aiisen which makes it expedient to supplement the 
Bengal Emergency Powci Oiduiance. 1932 , 

Now therefore, in exercise ot the power conferred by section 72 of the Government 
of India Act, the Governor Gcneial is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance — 

1. This Ordinance may be called the Bengal Emergency Powers (suppleraenlaiy) 
Ordinance, 19^2 

2 In sub-section (1) of section 24 of the Bengal Emergency Powers Oidinance, 
1931, after the words ‘‘othei meinbeis shall be persons’’, the woids “so qualified or” 
shall be inserted. 


ORDINANCE NO. II OF 1932. 

[4>th January. 1938^ 

An Ordinance to confer special powers on Government and its 
officers for the purpose of maintaining law and order. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to confer special 
powers upon Government and its officers for the purpose of mamtaiuing law and 
order ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Crovernor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance — 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932. 

(2) This section and section 63 extend to the whole of British India, including 
British Baluchistan and the Sonlhal Parganas, and the lemaining provisions of this 
Ordinance shall extend only to such provinces or parts of provinces as the Governor 
General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, specify. 

(3) This section and section 63 shall come into force at once, and the Local 
Government may, by notification m the local official Gazette, direct that any or all 
of the remaining provisions shall come into force in any area to which they have 
been extended, on such date as may be appointed la the notification, 

2. In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context,— 

f 1) “the Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 ; and 

(2) “District Magistrate” mean%^ in the case of a Presidency-town or the town 
of Kangoon, the Commissioner of Police. 

3. (1) Any officer of Government authorised in this ‘behalf by general or 
special order of the Local Government may, il satisfied that there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that any person has acted, is acting or is about to act, in a 

9 
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manner piejudicial to the public safety or peace, arrest such peison without 
warrant, and may in so doing, use any means that may be necessary. 

(2) An officer making an arrest under this section shall forthwith leport the 
fact to the Local Government and may, by order in wilting, ‘commit any person so 
arrested to such custody as the Local Government may, by general or special order 
specify m this behalf 

Provided that no person shall, unless the Local Government by special order 
otherwise directs, be so detained m custody for a period exceeding two months. 

Provided further that no person shall be so detained in custody foi a period 
exceeding two months. 

4. il) The Local Goveinment, if satisfied that theie aie reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or peace or in furtherance of a movement prejudicial 
to the public safety or peace, may, by order in writing, give any one or more of 
the following directions, namely, that such person- 

fa) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order , 

(b) shall reside or remain in any area specified in the Older , 

(c) shall remove himself from, and shall not return to, any area specified in the 
order ; 

(d) shall conduct himself m such manner, abstain from such acts, or take such 
order with any property in his possession or under his control, as may be specified 
in the order. 

(2) An order made under sub-section (1) shall not, unless the Local Government 
by special order otherwise directs, remain in force for more than one month from 
the making thereof. 

(3) An order made under sub-seciion (1) shall be served on the person to whom 
it relates m the manner provided in the Code for service of a summons. 

5. (1) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any land or building can 
be utilised as quarters or offices for public seivants, or for the accommodation of 
troops or police, or for the purpose of giving effect to this Ordinance or any order 
made thereunder, or otherwise for the public advantage, the Local Government may, 
by order m writing, require the occupier or other person m charge of the land or 
bmidmg to place it at the disposal of Government at such time as may be specified 
m the order, together with tie whole, or any part specified m the order, of any 
fixtures, fittinj^ furniture or other things for the time being in the building , and 
the Local Government may dispose of or use such land, building, fixtures, fittings, 
furniture or other things in sudi manner as it may consider expedient. 

(2) In this section “building'^ includes any portion or portions of a building 
whether sepaiately occupied or not. 

6. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or limit, in such 
way as he may think necessary for the public advantage, access to any building or 
place m the possession or under the control of Government or of any railway 
administration or local authority, or to any building or place m the occupation, 
whether permanent or otherwise, of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air Forces or 
of any police force, or to any place in the vicinity of any such building or place. 

7. The District Mamstrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or regulate, in 
such way as he may think necessary for the publie advantage, traffic over any road, 
pathway, bridge, waterway or ferry. 

8. (1) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, it is necessary for the 
public advantage to control the supply of any commodity of general use in any 
area to which this section applies, the Local Government may, by notification in 
the local official Gazette, make a declaration to that effect. 

(2) In any area to which a declaration under sub-section (1) extends, the Local 
Government may exercise all or any of the following powers in re^rd to the 
commodity to which the declaration relates, namely 

(a) it may, by general or special order m writing, require any trader to make 
a return ^ in such form and within such time and to such authority as may be 
specified in the order of stocks of such commodity held by him or consigned to 
him or under order on his account ; of any contracts for the supply to or ny him 
of such commodity or for or in connection with the production or manu^eture of 
such commodity and of any other dealing by him therein ; of the persons with 
whom and the prices at which any such contracts or other dealings were made or 
had or the prices at which such commodity has b^ bought or sold by him ; of 
the cost of production of such commodity, so far as it may be known to him, and 

h 
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the piofits usually made or expected by him on the sale thereof and of any other 
raattcis specified in the older with respect to which, m the opinion of the Local 
Government, it is desirable to obtain information for the puiposc of controlhng the 
price of such commodity , 

(b) it may, by notification in the local official Gazette, prescribe the conditions 
under which (including the maximum price at which and the persons by whom and 
to whom) such commodity may be sold , and such conditions may be general for 
the whole aica or may vary as regards difieient localities therein, 
and different conditions may be prescribed for different classes of such commodity , 

(c) It may, by order in wilting icquire a trader to place the whole or any por- 
tion of his stock, whether immediately available or not, at the disposal of the Local 
Government at such time and place and in such manner as may be specified in the 
Older, or receiving payment therefore at the price or prices fixed under clause (b) 

(3) In this section “trader' ’ includes a manufacturer, producer, warehouse-keeper 
or vendor, and, in the case of a vendor, a wholesale or retail vendor whether acting 
on his own behalf or on behalf of any other person, and, if not acting on his own 
behalf, the person on who^e behalf he is acting 

9* If, m the opinion of the Local Government, any pioduct article or thing, or 
any class of product, article or thing, can be utilised for the public advantage, the 
Local Governmenc may, by order in writing, require any owner or person m charge 
of such product, article or thing to place it at the disposal of Government at such 
time and plaee as may be specified in the order ; and the Local Government may 
dispose of or use it in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

10. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, require any person to 
make, m such form and within such time and to such authority as may be specified 
in the order, a return of any vehicles ox means of transport owned by him or in 
his possession or under his control. 

(2) The District Magistrate, if, m his opinion, it is necessary for the public ad- 
vantage, may, by order in writing, require any person owning or having in his pos- 
session or under his control any vehicle or means of transport to take such order 
therewith fox such period as may be specified in the order. 

11. (1) The District Magistrate may, by Older in writing published in such 
manner as he thinks best adapted for iniorming the persons concerned,— 

(a) piohibit, either absolutely or subject to such exception as may be specified 
in the order, the purchase, sale or delivery of, or other dealing in, any arms, parts 
of arras, ammunition or explosive substances , or 

(b) direct that anv peison owning or having in his possession or under his con- 
trol any arms, part or arms, ammunition or explosive substances, shall keep the 
s^e m a secure place approved by the District Magistrate or remove them to any 
place specified m the oxder. 

(2) The District Magistrate may take possession of— 

(a) any arms, ammunition or explosives, or 

(b) any tools, machinery, implements or other material of any kind, likely, in 
hiB opinion, to be utilised, whether by the owner or by any other person, for the 
purpose of causing unlawful hurt or damage to any person or to any property of 
Government or of any railway administration or of any local authority, 

and may make such orders as he may think fit for the custody and disposal 
thereof. ^ 

12. Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may, within any area specified in such order, 
appoint pe^ODS as special police officers ; and any person so appointed shall be 
deemed to have been appointed as a special police officer in accordance with the 
provisions of any enactment relating to the appointment of special police officers in 
force in that area. 

officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may, within any area specified in such order, require 
any landholder village headman, lambardar, inamdar or jagirdar, or any officer or 
^rv^t of any local authority, or any teacher in any school, college or other educa- 
tional institution to assist in the restoration and maintenance of law and order and 
in the protection of property in the possession or under the control of Government 
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or of any r^lway admmibiration or local authoiily in such manner and within such 
limits as the officer so authorised may specify. 

14. If, in the opinion of the Local Go\einraent, it ib necessary for the public 
advantage to sccuie the continuance of any public utility sei\ice, as defined in sec- 
tion 2 of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, other than a public utility service owned by 
Government, the Local Government may — 

(a) by order in writing require the ownei or person in charge of the utility 

service or of any thing ancillary thereto, or the person in contiol of any establish- 
ment ancillary thereto, to take or abstain from such action in le&pect of the supply 
of such service as may be specified in the order , or , ^ 

(b) after giving notice in writing to the owner oi poison in chaigc of the utility 
service or of anything ancillaiy thereto or to the poison in control of any establish- 
ment ancillary thereto or, if such owner or person has ditobeycd, or neglected to 
comply with, an order made nnder clause la), without such notree assume control 
of such service, thing or establishment, and take such order therewith as may, in the 
opinion of the Local Government, be necessary to secure the continuance of such 
service. 

15. The District Magistrate, if, in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 
advantage, may, in consultation with the chief postal authority in the district, con- 
trol the operation of any post, telegraph, telephone or wireless office or station^ and, 
in particular, may intercept any postal article or telegraphic, telephonic or wireless 
message in the course of transmission, may ascertain its contents and may prohibit 
its further transmission. 

16. The District Magistrate may— • 

(a) require accommodation to be provided on any railway tiain or any vessel 
for any passengers oi goods, and, for this purpose, exclude from such train or 
vessel any passengers or goods which it is already canying or about to carry , 

(b) require that any specified persons or classes of persons or peisons proposing 
to travel to specified destinations, or any specified goods or classes of goods or 
goods consigned to specified destinations, shall not be earned on any railway or 
vessel ; 

(c) exclude or eject any passenger from any tram or vessel , 

(d) stop, or prohibit the stopping of, trains or vessels at any station , or 

(e) in consultation with the local railway authorities, lequue special trains to be 
provided for the conveyance of troops, police or other persons. 

17. The Distiict Magistrate may, by order in writing, depute one or more 
police officers not below the lank of head constable, or other persons, to attend any 
public meeting for the purpose of causing a report to be made of the pioceedmgs, 
and may, by such order, authorise the persons so deputed to take with them an 
escort of police officers. 

-For the purposes of this section a public meeting is any meeting 
which IS open to the public or to any class or portion of the public, and a meeting 
may be a public meeting notwithstanding that U is held in a private place and not- 
withstanding that admission thereto is restricted by ticket or otherwise. 

16. The power to issue search-warrants conferred by section 98 of the Code 
shall be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising— 

(a) the search of any place m which any Magistrate mentioned in that section 
has reason to believe that any oflence under this Ordinance or any act prejudicial to 
the public safety or peace has been, is being or isi about to bo committed, or that 
preparation for the commission of any such offence or act is being made , 

(b) the seizure m or on any place searched under clause (a) of anything which 
the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe is being used, or is intended 
to be used, for any purpose mentioned in that clause j 

and the provisions ot the Code shall, so far as may be, apply to searches made 
tinder the authority of any warrant issued, and to the disposal of any property 
idzed, under this section. 

10. Any authority on which any power is conferred by or under this Chapter 
may, by general or special order, authorise any person to enter and search any place, 
the search of which such authority has reason to believe to be necessary for the 
purpose of— 

(a) ascertakiog whether it is ueoeasj^ or expedient to exercise such power ; or 
^ (b) ascertaining whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescribed 
in the exerdse of such power has been uuly complied with , or 
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(c) genoially, giving effect to such po>\cr or securing complianco ^lih, or giving 
effect to, any order given, direction made oi condition prescribed in the cxeicibc o{ 
fauch power. 

20. If any person diboboys or neglects to com pi v with an order made, direction 
given, or coraition presciibcd, m accordance with the provisions of this Chapter, the 
authoiity which made the order, gave the direction oi presciibcd the condition may 
take 01 cause to be taken such action as it thinks necessary to give effect thereto. 

21, Whoever disobeys oi neglects to comply with any older made or diiection 
given in accordance with the provisions of section 4 shall be punishable with irapn- 
feoument which may extend to two years, oi with fine, oi with both. 

22 Subiect to the piovisions of section 21, whoever d«sobe>s or neglecls to 
comply with any oidci made, direction given, or condition presciibcd in accordance 
with the provisions of Chapter II, or impedes the lawful exercise of any power 
lefcried to in that Chaptei, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 


23. Whoever induces oi attempts to induce any public servant or any servant 
of ajocal authority or any railway servant shall be punishable with impnsonmcnt 
which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

24. Whoever dissuades or attempts to dissuade any person fiom entering the 
militpy or police service of His Majesty shall be punishable with impnsonmcnt 
which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both, 

25. Whoever by words, whether spoken or written, or by signs or by visible or 
audible representations or otherwise publishes any statement, rumour or report 
which IS false and which he has no reasonable ground to believe to be true, with 
intent to cause or which is likely to cause fear or alarm to the public or any sec- 

c T??® pnblic, or hatred or contempt towards any public servant, or any class 
of His Majesty’s subjects, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

26 (1) Where it appears to the Local Government that the inhabitants of any 
area are concerned in the commission of offences or other acts which are prejudicial 
to the maintenance of law and order or to the public revenues, or are harbouung 
persons concerned in the commission of such ofiences or acts, the Local Govcinracnt 
may, by notification m the Local official Gazette, impose a collective fine on the 
inhabitants of that area. 


(2) The Local Government may exempt any person or class or section of such 
innaDitants from liability^ to pay any portion of such fine. 

(3) The District Magistiate, after such inquuy as he may deem necessary, shall 
apportion such fine among the inhabitants who aie liable collectively to pay it, and 
such apportionment shall be made accoiding to the District Magistrate’s judgment 
of ^e respective means of such inhabitants? 

(41 The portion of such fine payable by any person may be rccovoied from him 
as a^nne or as arrears of land-revenue. 

(5) The Local Government may award compensation out of the proceeds of a 
hne realised under this section to any peison who, in the opinion of the Ixical 

mffit^ts^of'tL^arca^ property by the unlawful acts of the 


EmlanaUon.—Vox the purposes of this soction, the “iohabitants” of an area 
inomaes persons who themselves or by their agents or servants occupy or hold land 
immoveable property mthin such area, and landlords who themselves or 

S' rent from holders or occupiers of land in such 

area notwithstanding that they do not actually reside therein. 

27. WhOTvra publi^es, circulates or repeats in pnblic any passage from a 

whereof have been declared to be 
under any other law for the time bang in force ehall be 
imprisonment whidh may extend to six months or with fine or with 

h. of sixteen years is convicted 

ii?“S Ordinance or of an offence which in the 
^ committed in furlheranoe of a movement prejudicial 
i*' is eenteneed to fine to Court 

may order that the fine shall be paid by to parent or guardian ; 
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Provided that no such order shall be made unless the parent or guardian has 
had an oppoxtunity to appear before the Court and be heard. 

(2) In any such case the Couit may direct by its ordex that in default oi 
payment of the fine by the parent or guardian, the paient or gurdian shall suffer 
imprisonment as if the paient or guaidian had himself been convicted of the onence 
for which the young person is convicted 

29. Couit s of criminal jurisdiction*'' may be constituted under this Oidinancr 
of the following classes, namely (i) Special Judges , (ii) Special Magistrates , 
(in) Summary Courts. 

30 The Local Government may appoint to be a Special Judge for such area as 
it may think fit any ofl5.cer who has acted for a peiiod of not less than two years in 
the exorcise of the powers of a Sessions Judge undei the Code. 

31. Subject to the provisions of section 47, a Special Judge shall try such offen- 
ces as the Jjocal Government, or an oflieei empowered by the Local Government in 
this behalf, may, by general oi special oidei in writing, direct. 

32. (1) A Special Judge may take cognizance of offences without the acci^ed 
being committed to his Court for tiial, and, in trying accused peisons, shall 
follow the pioceduie prescribed by the Code for the tiial of warrant cases by Magis- 
trates : 

Provided that a Special Judge may make a memorandum only of the substance 
of the evidence of each witness examined, and shall not be bound to adjourn any 
trial for any puipose unless such adjournment is, in his opinion, necessary in the 
interests of justice. 

(2) In matteis not coming within the scope of sub-section (1), the provisions of 
the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Ordinance, shall apply to the 
proceedings of a Special Judge, and for the purposes of the said provisions, the 
Court of the Special Judge shall be deemed to be a Court of Session. 

33. A Special Judge may pass any sentence authorised by law. 

34. (1) An appeal shall he in the case of any sentence passed by a Special 
Judge of death or of transportation or imprisonment for a term of two years or 
more, and the provisions of the Code and of the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, shall 
apply in respect of such appeal as if it were an appeal under the Code from a sen- 
tence passed by a Court of Session exercising junsdiciion m the area in which the 
offence was committed. 

(2) A sentence of death passed by a Special Judge shall be subject to confirma- 
tion in the manner provided in the Code for the confirmation of a sentence of death 
passed by a Court of Session. 

' 35. Any Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class who has exercised 

powers as such for a period of not less than two years may be invested by the 
* Local Government with the powers of a Special Magistrate tundei this Ordinance. 

36. Subject to the provisions of section 47, a Special Magistrate shall try such 
offences, other than offences punishable with death, as the Local Government or an 
officer empowcied by the Local Government in this behalf may, by general or special 
order in writing, direct. 

37. (1) In the trial of any case under this Ordinance, a Special Magistrate shall 

follow the procedure laid down in sub-section (J) of section 32 for the trial of cases 
by a Special Judge. , , xt. * t 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of sub-seotion (2), the provision ot 
the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Ordinance, shall apply to 
proceedings of a Special Magistrate ; and for the purpose of the said provisions the 
Special M^etrate shall be deemed to be a Magistrate of the first class 

38. A Special Magistrate may pass any sentence authorised by law, except a 
sentence of death or of transportation or imprisonment exceeding seven years. 

39. (1) Where a Special Magistrate passes a sentence of transportation or im- 
prisonment for a term exceeding one year, or of fine exceeding one thousand rupees, 
an appeal shall lie to the Court of Session, unless the Special Magisteate passes a 
senmee of transportation exceeding one year or a sentence of imprisonment excee- 
ding four years, in which case the appeal shall he to the High Court, 

(2^ An appeal under sub-section (1) shall be presented wntten seven days from 
the date of the sentence. 
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40. If any qnesfcion arises Tphelher, under any order made section 31 oi section 
36, an offence is triable by a Special Judge or Special Magistrate, the question shall 
be lefened for decision to the Local Government, and its decision shall be final. 

41. The Local Government may, by general or special order in writing, empower 
any Magistrate appointed under the piovisions of the Code to exercise the powers 
of a Summary Court in any area specified in the cider. 

42. (1) Subject to the provisions of section 47, a Summary Court shall have 

power to try such offences as the District Magistrate may, by geneial or special 
ordei, direct . , , ,, ^ 

Piovided that no peison shall be tried by a bummary Court tor an offence not 
specified m sub-section (11 of section 200 of the Code which is punishable with 
irapiisonment for a term exceeding two ycais. . , , 

(2) The District Magistrate may, by general or special Older, give directions as 
to the distribution among the Burnmaiy Oouits m his distiict of cases triable by 
them under sub- section (!)• 

43 In the trial of any case a Summary Couit shall, as fai as possible, follow 
the procedure laid down in the Code for the trial of warrant cases, and snail have 
all the poweis conferred by the Code on a Magistrate 

Provided that the Court shall not be lequired to record more than a memoran- 
dum of the evidence or to frame a formal charge 

Provided further that, in the tiial of any offence punishable with imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding one year, the court may follow the proceduie for the 
summary trial of cases m which an appeal lies laid down m chapter XXII of the 
Code. 

44. Summary Cou^’ts may pass any sentence which uay be passed by a Magis- 
trate of the first class. 

45. (1) If a Summaiy Court in a case tried accoiding to the piocedure for the 
trial of warrant eases passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term exceedmg three 
months or a fine exceraing two hundred rupees, or m a case tried by summary 
procedure passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term exceeding fifty rupees, an 
appeal shall he to the Special Judge appointed for the area m which the offence 
was committed, or, if no Special Judge has been so appomted, to ^ the Court of 
Session exercising jurisdiction in the aiea m which the offence was tried, 

(2) An appeal under sub-section (1) shall be presented within seven days from 
the date of the sentence. 

(3) In disposing of an appeal under this section, a Special Judge shall follow 
the same procedure and have the same powers as an Appellate Court follows and 
has under the Code. 

46. (1) If a Summary Court is of opinion that an offence disclosed is one 
which it IS not empowered to try it shall send the case for tiial to the Special 
Judge or Special Magistrate empowered to tiy the case under this Ordinance, or, if 
no such Court has been so empowered, to an ordinary criminal court having 
jurisdiction, 

(2) If a Summary Court is of opinion that an offence which it is empowered to 
try should be tried by a Court of superior jurisdiction, or that it requires a punish- 
ment in excess of that which the Summary Court is empowered to inflict, it shall 
stay proceedings and repoit the case to the District Magistrate who may— 

(a) direct that the case shall be tried by a Summary Court or 

(b) send it to a Court constituted under this Ordinance having jurisdiction, or to 
an ordinary criminal court having jurisdiction, or 

(c) rgpoxt it for the orders oi the Local Government. 

47. (1) No Court constituted under this Ordinance shall try any offence unless 
it is an offence punishable under this Ordinance or was committed in furtherance of 

f movement prejudicial to the public safety or peace. 

(2) The question whether or not an offence tried by a Court constituted under 
this Ordinance is of the nature described m sub-section (1) ^ shall not be raised in 
any Court other than the Court trying the offence, and where such question is so 
raised then, if the Court is that of a Special Judge, the question shall be referred 
to the Local Government, and if the Court is that of a Special Magistrate or is a 
Summary Court the question shall be referred to the District MagStrate, and the 
decision of the Local Government or District Magistrate shall be finaX 

48. (1) Where any accused, in a trid before a Court, constituted under this 
Ordinance, has, by his voluntary act, rendered himself incapable of appearing before 
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ZZT s.w»Si 

Mcusrf lOT's^V'^Dcrmtl^^r think fit, dispense with the attendance ol sucJ 
absence ^ t«al >“ 

(2) Where a plea is required in answer to a charge fiom an accused whose 

Cn?d"noASdgt^^^^^ sub-BOction V), such a.crA:ft 

oi (•?’ An order under sub-section (1) dispensing with the attendance of an accused 
shall not affect his right of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the tn^ 
or of being pi^cnt in person if he has become capable of appearing, or appears in 
Couit and undertakes to behare in an oiderly manner. “t't'™""?. or appears m 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, no finding, sentence or 
or^r piwsed. in a trial beiore a Court constituted under this Ordinance shall be 
held to be illegal by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoerer arising from 

midc^Hub secion^CU attendece has been dispense! whh 

49. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act 1872 
when the statement of any person has been lecorded by any Magistrate, such 
statement may be admitted iii evidence in any trial before a Couit constituted under 
this Ordinance if such person is dead or cannot be found or is incapable of giving 
evicioucG, and tuo^ ( ourt is of opinion that such death, disappearance or incapacity 
has been caused in the interests of the accused t' ^ 


50* A Court constituted under this Ordinance shall not be required to grant an 
iidjom ament for the purpose of securing the attendance of a legal practitioner if m 
the opinion of the Court, such adjournment yrould cause unreasonable delay m the 
disposal of the case* 

51. Notwithstanding the provisions of the Code, or of any other law for the 
time being in force, or of anything having the force of law by whatsoever authority 
made or done, there shalb save as provided by this Ordinance, be no apeal from any 
order of sentence of a Court constituted under this Ordinance, and save as 
aforesaid, no Court shall have authority to revise such order or sentence or to 
tiansfor any case from any order or sentence of a Court constituted under this 
Ordinance, and, save as aforesaid, no Court shall have authority to revise such order 
or sentence, or to transfer any case from any such Court, or to make any order 
under section 491 of the Code, or have any }urisdiction of any kind m respect of 
any proceedings of any such Court. 

52. The provisions of the Code and of any other law for the time being in 
force, in so for as they may be applicable and in so far as they are not inconsis- 
tent with the provisions of this Ordinance, shall apply to all matters connected with 
arising from or consequent upon to a trial by special criminal courts constituted 
iiudor this Ordinance. 


S3, (1) Any person who has suffered any direct loss or damage by reason of 
action taken under section 5 or section 9 of sub-section (2) of section XI or section 
14 may, within two months from the date on which the action was taken, lodge 
a claim for compensation with the Local Government, or with such ofRcer as the 
Iioral Government may appoint in this behalf, 

(2) No claim tor compensation may be lodged for loss or damage caused in any 
ease where action has been taken under section 20, 

(3) Any claim lodged under sub-section (1) may be investigated by such officer 
as the Local Government may appoint m this behalf, and any amount which may 
bo agreed upon between the Local Government and the claimant shall be paid to 
him. Xf the amount is not agreed upon, the claim shall be decided by an Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, xn the manner hereinafter provided, 

54# (1) The Local Government may constitute an Arbitration Tribunal for the 
trial of any particular claim or claims, or of claims of a specified kind, or of claims 
arising within a specified area tor which provision is not otherwise made, 

(2) An Arbitration Tribunal shall consist of three persons, who are— 

(a) Commissioners ; or 

(b) persons who have presided in a Civil Court of any grade for not less than 
five years ; or 
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(c) paisoQS who aio qualiiied unclei Bub-sectioii (3) of ‘^oetioa 101 of the 
Government of India Act for apporntmint JudgsB of a High Court , or 

(d) persons wh:) have exeicisod the powei's of a Magistrate of the tirst class for 
not less than five years , oi 

(e) persons having special knowledge of matters such as those which may be in 
dispute. 

(3) The Local Government shall appoint one of the members to be President ol 
the Tribunal 

(4) If for any leason any Member of an Aibitiation Tribunal is unable to dis- 
charge his duties, the Local Govern meat shall appoint anothei member in his place, 
and on any such change occuinng it shall not be incumbent on the Tribunal to re- 
call or re-hear any witness who has already given evidence m regaid to any claim 
before it, and may act on any evidence already recorded by or produced before it. 

55. (1) Aibitration Tribunals may take evidence on oath (which such Tribunals 
are hereby empowered to administer), and shall have such powers to enforce the at- 
tendance of witnesses and the production of evidence as a Civil Court has under 
the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. 

(2) In the event of any diiFcienee of opinion among the members of an Aibitra- 
tion Tribunal, the opinion of the majority shall prevail. 

(3) Subject to any rules which the Local Government may make m this behalf, 
the President of an Arbitration Tribunal may make orders consistent vrith this 
Ordinance to provide for the place and conduct of a trial and all other ancillary 
matters which he miy think necessary tor carrying into cflect the provisions of this 
Ordinance 

56 In deteimining the compensation to be paid m respect of action taken 
under section 9 it shall not be necessary for an Arbitration Tribunal to have regard 
to the market price of the product, article or thing to which the claim relates, at 
the time of, or immediately prior to, such action , but the Tnbunal shall have regard 
to the market price which prevailed m respect of products, articles or things ot 
like nature immediately before promulgation of this Ordinance. 

57. (1) The Local Government may invest the District Magistrate with the 
powers of the Local Government under sub-section (1) of section 4, and . may invest 
the District Magistrate or any yubdivisronal Magistrate, or any police officer not 
below the rank ot Deputy 8iipenntendeat, with any of the powers of the Local 
Government under section 5 or section 9 

(2) The Local Government may invest any Sub-divisional Magistrate, or any 
police officer not below the rank of Deputy Superintendent, with any of the powers 
of a District Magistrate under Chapter 11. 

(3) The District Magistrate may by order in writing authorise ,any officer to 
exercise any of the powers ot the District Magistrate under Chapter II in a speoifi^ 
area or in connection with a specified emergency. 

58. The Governor General in Oouncil may exercise any of the powers ot a 
Local Government under Chapter II. 

59. Except as provided m this Ordinance, no proceeding or order purporting 
to be taken or made under this Ocdmance shall be called in question by any Court, 
and no civil or criminal proceeding shili be instituted agunst any person for any- 
thing done, 01 in good faith intended to bs done, under this Ordinance. 

60. Nothing contained in this oi'dinance shall be deomod to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which conafeitates 
an offence punishable under this Ordinance. 

61. Notwithstanding anything contained m the Code, any offence punishable 
under this Ordinance shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

62. (3) Notwithstanding anything coatainod in the Code, an offence punishable 
under section 160, 186, 187, 188, 189, I90t 227, 238, 295A, 298, 505, 500, 507 or 508 of 
the Indian Penal Code, shall be cognizable and non-bailable 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 or section 196 of the Code, 
any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an offence punishable under 
section 186, 187, 188, 228, 295 A or 50o of the Indian Penal Code may take 
cognizance of such offence upon a report in writing of tacts constitnting such 
oftence made by any police bat shall not proceed with the trial unless it 

has rec^ved a complaint in respect of such offence under section 195 or section If® 

10 
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as the case may be, aad the absence ot such complaint shall be reasonable cause 
within the meaning of section 344 of the Code, for postponing the commencement 
of the trial and for remanding the accused. 

63. So long as this Ordinance remains m force, in sub-section (1) of section 4 
of the Indian Fress (Emergency Powers) Act, 1031, the following clauses shall be 
deemed to be added to clauses (a) and (b) namely s— 

to seduce any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in the mihtaiy, naval or air 
forces of His Maiesty or any police officer from his allegiance or his duty, or 

(d) to bring into hatred oi contempt His Majesty or the Government established 
by law m British India or the administration of Justice in British India or any 
Indian Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty, or any class or section 
of His Majesty’s subjects in British India or to excite disaffection towards His Majesty 
or tihe saia Government or any such Prince or Chief, or 

(e) to put any person in fear or to cause annoyance to him and thereby induce 
him to deliver to any person any property or valuable security, or to do any act 
which he is not legally bound to do or to omit to do any act which he is legally 
entitled to do, or 

(f) to encourage or incite any peison to interfere with the administration of the 
law or with the maintenance of law and order, or to commit any offience, oi to 
refuse or defer payment of any land-revenue, tax, rate, cess or other due or amount 
payable to Government or to any local authoiity, or any rent of agrieultuial land 
or anything recoverable as arieais of or along wiln such rent, or 

(g) to induce a public servant or a servant of a local authoiity to do any act or 
to forbear or delay to do any act connected with the exeicise of his public func- 
tions or to resign his office, or 

th) to promote feelings of enmity or hatred between diffeient classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects, or 

U) to prejudice the recruiting of persons to seive in any of His Majesty s forces 
or in any police foice, or to prejudice the tiaming, discipline or administration of 
any such force,” 

ana the provisions of that Act shall apply accordingly. 


ORDINANCE NO. HI OF 1932. 

( 4th January 1932 ) 

An Ordinance to provide against instigation to the illegal 
refusal of the payment of certain liabilities. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide against 
instigation to the illegal refusal of the payment of certain habilities , 

iNow therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 1 % of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance:— 

1. (11 This Ordinance may be called the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, 1932. 

(S) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the ^nthal Pargmias. 

% (1) The Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, empower any Local Government to make declarations under sub-section (2) 
a»d (^). 

(a) A Local Government empowered in this behalf may, by notification in the 
local official Gazette, declare that any part of the province or the whole province 
shall be a notified area for the purposes of this Ordinance. 

(2) Such tiOcal Government may further, by the same or by subsequent notifica- 
iiouj declare that in such notified area lanci-revenue or any sum recoverable as 
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arrears of laad-revenue, or any fcax, rate, cess or other due or amount payable to 
Government or to any local aiithontv or rent of agricultural land, oi anytnin^ re- 
coverable as arrears of oi along with such rent, shall be a notified liability, 

3 Whoever, by words eithei spoken oi written, or by signs or by visible repre- 
sentations, or otheiwiso, instigates, expressly oi by implication, any person or class 
of persons not to pay or to defer payment of any notified liability, 

and whoever doee any act, with intent or knowing it to be likely that any words, 
signs or visible representations containing such instigation shall thereby be commu- 
nicated directly or indirectly to any person oi class of persons, in any manner 
whatsoever, 

shall be punishable with mipiisonmont which may extend to six months, or with 
fine, or with both. 

4. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
1898, an offence punishable under this Oidmance shall be cognizable and non- 
bailable. 

(2) No Magistrate shall take cognizance of any offence punishable under this 
Ordinance except upon a leport in writing of facts which constitute such offbnee 
made by a police officer not below the rank of sub-inspector. 

5. (1) Any person to whom an arrear of a notified liability is due may apply 
in writing to the Collector to realise it, and the Collector may, after satisfying him- 
self that the amount claimed is due proceed to recover it as an arrear of land- 
revenue, m accordance with the law applicable to the recovery of arrears of land- 
revenue in the aiea concerned. 

(2) Nothing in this section shall prevent any peison to whom an arrear of a 
notified liability is due from recovering it in accordance with the law applicable to 
the recovery of such an ear 

(3) No proceeding or order purporting to be taken or made under this section 
shall be called in question by any Court, and no civil or criminal proc^ing shall 
be instituted against any person for anything done, or in good faith intended to be 
done, under this section 

Provided that any person from whom an amount has been recovered under this 
section in excess of the amount due from him may recover such excess in accord- 
ance with law fiom the person on whose behalf the Collector has realised it. 


ORDINANCE NO. IV OF 1932 

( 4th. January, 1932 ) 

An Ordinance to make further provision against associations 
dangerous to the public peace. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it expedient fco make further 
provision against associations dangerous to public peace; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferr^ by section 72 of the Government 
of India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance : 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Unlawful Association Ordinance, 1932. 

(2) This s^tion, section 8 and section 10 extend to the whole of British India 
mcludmg British Baluchistan and the Sonthal Parganas, and the remaining provi- 
sions of this Ordinance shall extend only to such provinces or parts of provinces 
as the Governor General m Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, 
specify. 

(3) This section, section 8 and section 10 shall come into force at once, and the 
Local Government may, by notification m the local official Gazette^ direct that any 
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or all of the remaioiug provisions shall come into foico in any area to which they 
have been extended on such date as may be appointed in the notification. 

2. In this Oidinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context,— 

(a) “hlagistrate" means, in a Presidency-town, the Chief Piesiduicy Blagibtrale, 
and elsewhere the Distiict Magistrate , 

(b) “Notified place” means a place notified uudei sub-section (1) of section 3 , 

(c) “place’* includes^ also a house, building, tent and vessel , and 

(d) “unlawful association'’ means an unlawful association within the meaning of 
section 15 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, and includes an asso- 
cmtion which has been declared to be unlawful by the (lovernoi General in Council 
under the powers conferred by section 8 of this Ordmance 

3. (1) The Local Government may, by notification m the local official Gazette, 
notify any place which in its opinion is used for the purposes of an unlawful 
association. 

12) The Magistrate, or any officer authorised in this behalf m wilting by the 
Magistrate, may thereupon take possession of the notified place and evict theiofrom 
any person found therein, and shall forthwith make a rcpoit of the taking of pos- 
session to the Local Government 

(3) A notified place whereof possession is taken under sub-section (2) shall be 
deemed to remain m the possession oJt Government so long as the notification under 
sub-section (1) in respect thereof remains m force. 

4. (1) The magistrate or officer taking possession of a notified place shall also 
take poBSesfeion of all moveable piopeity found theiein, and shall make a list thereof 
and submit it. with a report of the taking of possession of such moveable property, 
to the Local Government. 

(2) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any articles specified in the list 
aro or may be used for the puiposes of the unlawful association, the Local Govern- 
ment may, by order in writing, declaie such ai tides to be forfeited to His Majesty, 
and may give such directions for the disposal thereof as it may think fit. 

(3) All articles specified m the list which are not so forfeited shall bo deemed to 
remain in the possession of Government so long as the notified place in which they 
weie found remains m the possession of Government and such articles may be used 
in such manner as the Magistrate may direct. 

5. Any person who enters or remains upon a notified place without the permis- 
sion of the Magistrate, or of an officer authorised by him in this behalf, shall be 
deemed to commit cnminal trespass, and, notwithstanding anything contained in the 
Code^ of criminal Procedure, 1898, any such offence of criminal trespass shall be 
cognizable and non-bailable. 


6. Before this^ Ordmance ceases to have effect, or before a notification under sub- 
section (1) of section 3 is cancelled, the Local Government shall give such general 
or special directions as it may deem lequisite regulating the lelinquishment by 
Gpv^nmont of possession of notified places and of moveable property found thereon 
which has not been forfeited to His Majesty. 

7, (1) Where the Local Government is satisfied, after such inquiry as it may 
think fit, that any monies, securities or credits arc being used or are intended to be 
used for the purposes of an unlawful association, the Local Government may, by 
ord^ in writing declare such monies, securities or credits to be forfeited to His 
Majesty. 

(2) A copy of an order under sub-section (1) may be served on the person having 
cus^y of the monies, securities or credits, to the order of the Local Government * 
Provided that, in the case of monies or securities, a copy of the order may be 
endorsed for execution to such officer shall have power to enter upon and i^rch 
for such monies and securities in any premises wnere they may reasonably bo sus- 
P«clgd to be, and to seize the same. j ^ 

X Wh^e the Local Government has reason to believe that any person has cus- 
tody of any monm securities or credits which are being used for the purposes of 
uniawmt association, the Local Government may, by order in writing, prohibit 
dehvering,^ transferring or otherwise dealing in any man- 
ner Whatsoever with me same, save m accordance with the written orders of the 

itiiTd* ^ ^ served upon the person to whom 
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(4) The Local Govcinmeni may endoise a copy of an ordei under bub-seclion 
O) for invesh^j;ation to any officer it may select, and such copy shall be warrant 
wheieunder such officer may enter upon any picmtbeB of the person to whom the 
oidei is directed, examine the books of such i>ersoa, search for monies and securi- 
ties, and make inquuies from such person, or any officer, agent or servant of such 
person, touching the origin of and dealings m any monies, securities or credits 
which the investigating officer may suspect are being used or are intended to be 
used for the purposes of au unlawful association. 

(5) A copy of an order under this section may be served in the manner provi- 
ded in the Code of Cuminal Proceduie, 1898, for the service of a summons, or, 
where the person to be served is a corporation, company, bank or association of 
persons, it may be served on any secretary, director or other officer or person con- 
cerned with the raanagemeot thereof, or by leaving it or sending it by post addres- 
sed to the corporation, company, bank or association at its registered office, at the 
place where it carries on business 

(6) Where an order of forfeiture is made under sub-section (1) in respect of any 
monies, securities or credits in respect of which a prohibitory order has been made 
under sub-section (3), such order of foifeiture shall have effect from the date of the 

prohibitory order, and the person to whom the prohibitory order was directed shall 
pay or deliver the whole of the monies securities oi credits forfeited, to the order 
of the Local Government. 

(7) Where any person liable under this section to pay or deliver any monies, 
or securities or credits to the older of the Local Government refuses or fails to 
comply with any direction of the Local Government m this behalf, the Local Gov- 
ernment may recover from such person, as arrears of land-revenue or as a fine, the 
amount of such monies or credits or the market value of secarities. 

(8) Id this section, ‘‘security*’ means a document whereby any person acknow- 
ledges that he is under a legal liability to pay money, or wnereunder any person 
obtains a legal right to the payment of money , and the market value of any secu- 
rity means the value as fixed oy any officer or person deputed by the Local Gov- 
ernment in this behalf. 

8 (1) If the Governor General m Council is of oninion that any association 

interferes with the administration of law and order, or that it constitutes a danger 
to the public peace, he may, by notification in the Ga-^ettc of India, declare such 
association to be unlawful. 

(2) An association in respect of which such declaration has been made shall be 
an unlawful association for the purposes of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1908, throughout the whole of British India. 

9. Every report of the taking possession oi property and every declaration oi 
forfeiture, made or purporting to be made under this Ordinance, shall, as against 
all persons, be conclusive proof that the property specified therein has been taken 
possession of by Government or has b^n taken under this Ordinance shall be 
called in question by any Court, and no civil or criminal proceeding shall be insti- 
tuted against any person for anything done or in good faith intended to be done 
under this Ordinance, or against Government or any person acting on behalf of or 
by authority of Government for any loss or damage caused to or in reject of any 
property whereof possession has been taken by Government under this Ordinance. 

10. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of CrimiDal Procedure, 
1898, all offences punishable under sub-section (1) of section 17 of the Indian Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Act, 1908, shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 



ORDINANCE NO. V OF 1932. 


( 4tli. Jamtaty 19SS ) 

An Ordinance to provide against certain forms of molestation 

and boycotting. 

Whereas an emcigency has aiisen which makes it necessary to provide against 
cextain forms of molestation and boycotting , 

Now therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by section 72 of the 
Government of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and piomulgate 
the following Ordinance * — 

1. (1) This Ordinance maj be called the Prevention of Molestation and 
Boycotting Ordinance, 1932 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Sonthal Paiganas. 

(3) This section, section 2 and Chapter IV shall come into foice at once and 
Local Government of any province may, by notification in the local official 

Gazette, direct that any or all of the remaining provisions shall come into force in 
any area m such province on such date as may be appointed m the notification. 

2. In this Ordinance ‘'the Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, 

3. For the purposes of this Chapter, a peison is said to molest another pei^ion 
who*— 

(a) with a view to cause such other person to abstain from doing or to do any 
any act which such other person has a right to do or to abstain from doing, obs- 
tructs or uses violence to or intimidates such other person or anyone in whom such 
person is interested, or loiters at or near a house where such person or anyone 
in whom such person is interested resides or works or carries on business or hap- 
pens to be, or persistently follows him from plaee to place, or interferes with any 
property owned or used by him or deprives him of or hinders him in the use there- 
of, or 

(b) with a view to cause loss or knowing that loss is likely to be caused to such 
other person, loiters at or near the place wnere such person carries on business and 
dissuade or attempts to dissuade, by words or gesture or otherwise, any person 
from entering or approaching or dealing at such place. 

4 Whoever molests or abets the molestation of any person shall be punishable 
with imprisonment; which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

5. Notwithstanding anything contained m the Code, an offence punishable under 
section 4 shall be cognizable and non-bailable, and no Magistrate shall take cogni- 
zance of any such onence except upon a report in writing of facts which constitute 
such offence made by a police officer. 

6. For the purposes of this Chapter,— 

(a) a person is said to "boycott” another person who refuses to deal or do busi- 
ness with, or to supply goods to, or to let a house or land to, or to render any 
cutomary service to such person or any person in whom such peison is interested, 
or refuses to do so on terms on which such things would be done m the ordinary 
course, or abstains from such professional or business relations as he would ordina- 
rily maintain with such person ; and 

(b) a "public servant^^ includes a public servant as defined m section 21 of the 
Indian Penal Code, and a servant of a local authority, and a person belonging to 
any class of persons which the Local Government may, by notification in flie local 
official Gazette, declare to be public servants for the purposes of this Chapter. 

7. Whoever Imycotts or abets the boycotting of a public servant, or threatens a 
public servant with boycotting, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months, or with fine* or with|bo& : 
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Provided that no peison shall be convicted under this section if the Court is 
satisfied that his acts were not intended to prejudice the public servant boycotted, 
m the discharge of duties of his office, or to cause such public servant to terminate 
or withhold his sei vices m the discharge of such dutievS, oi to commit a breach of 
discipline 

8. (1) An offence punishable under section 7 shall be non-cognizable, and not- 
withstanding anything contained in the Second Schedule to*the Code,* a case lelating 
to such an offence shall, for the purposes of section 204 of the Code, be deemed to 
be one in which a warrant shoula issue in the first instance. 

(2) Where information is given to the officer m charge of a police-station of the 
commission withm the limits of such station of an offence punishable under section 
7, he shall deal with it in the manner provided in the section 151 of the Code, and, 
notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (1) of section 155 of the Code, 
he shall investigate the case as if he had received an older from a competent Magis- 
fiate under sub-section (2) ot that section 

9. Whoever with intent to annoy any person, or with the knowledge that annoy- 
ance IS likely to be caused to any person, perfairaanee of any mock ceremony ic- 
sembling any ceremony associated with or consequent upon death shall be punish- 
able with 1 i prison men t which may extend to six months or with fine, or with 
both 

10 Notwithstanding any thing contained in the Code, an offence punishable 
under section 9 shall be cognizable and non bailable. 

11. No Magistrate other than a Piesidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the 
fust class shall take cognizance of or try any offence under this Ordinance. 

12. (1) The Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 
declare that any offence punishable under section 188, 189, 190, 506, 507 or 508 ot 
the Indian Penal Code when committed in any area specified m the notification, 
shall, notwithstanding anything contained m the Code, be cognizable and non-bail- 
able, and thereupon the Code shall, while such notification remains in force, be 
deemed to be amended accordingly. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 of the Code, in any area 
in which a notification under sub-section (1) in respect of section 188 of the Indian 
Penal Code is m force, any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an 
offence punishable under the said section 188 may take cognizance of such offence 
upon a police- report being made to it under clause (a) of sub-section (1) of section 
173 of the Code, but shall not proceed with the trial unless it has received a com- 
plaint in respect of such ofience under section 895 or section 196 as the case may 
be, and the absence of such complaint shall bo reasonable cause, within the meaning 
of section 344 of the Code, for postponing the commencement oi the tiial and for 
remanding the accused. 


ORDINANCE No. VII OF 1932. 

( Gtlu February 19S2 ) 

An Ordinance to amend the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, 
and the Prevention of Molestation and Boycotting Ordinance, 
1932. 

Whereas it is necessary to amend the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, and 
the Prevention of Molestation and Boycotting Ordinance, 1932 ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 7 % of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance 
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1. This Oriiinance may be called the Amending Ordinance, 1932. 

2. In section 63 of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, for the portion— 

‘the following clau'je shall be deemed to be added to clauses (a^ and (b;, 
namely — 

‘*{c) to seduce any officer, soldier sailoi oi’’ the following shall be substituted, 
namely * — 

•after clause (b), the following words and clauses shall be deemed to be inserted 
namely — 

“or which tend, directly or indirectly,— 

( q ) to seduce any officer, soldier, sailoi or'. 

3 Foi clause (b) of section 3 of the Pievention of Molestation and Boycotting 
Ordinance, 1932, the following shall be substituted, namely • — 

‘‘(b) loiterers at or near the place where such other person carries on business in 
such a way or with intent that any peison may thereby be deterred from entering 
or approaching or dealing at such place or does any other act at or near such 
place which may have a like effect . ' 


ORDINANCE No. Vill OF 1932 . 


( March 19oQ ) 

An Ordinance to supplement the Bengal Emergency Powers 
Ordinance^ 1931, and the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 

1932. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it expedient to supplement the 
Bengal Emergency Powers Or<Rnance, 1931, and the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 
1932 ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the powers conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governox General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance, 

1 . This Ordinance may be called the Supplementing Ordinance, 1932 

2. (1) The appellate jmisdiction of a Special Tribunal under section 33 of the 
Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1931, shall, where the sentence is passed by a 
Special Magistrate m the Presidency- town of Calcutta bo exercised by the High 
Court. 

(2) The appellate jurisdiction of the Court of Session under sections 39 and 45 
of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, shall, where the sentence is passed by a 
Special Cnmmal Court in a Presidency-town, be exercised by the High Court 

(3) The appellate jurisdiction conferred on the High Court by sub-section (1) 
shall be deemed to have been conferred on the date of the promulgation of the 
Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1931, and the appellate jurisdiction conferred 
by sub-section (2) shall be deemed to have been conferred on the date of the pro- 
mulgation of the Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932 , and a High Court may in 
any particular case pass any order restoring or admitting an appeal which it may 
think just in order to carry out the purpose of this section. 



ORDINANCE NO. IX OF 1932 


( S8tlu May 193^ ) 

An Ordinance to confer certain special powers on the Govern- 
ment of Bengal for the^ purpose of suppressing the terrorist 
movement, and to provide for the trial of certain offences, 
the hearing of certain appeals, and the procedure in certain 
Courts in connection with offences arising out of the terrorist 
movement 


Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to confer certain 
special powers on the Government of Bengal for the purpose of suppressing the 
terrorist movement, and to provide for the trial of certain offences, the hearing of 
certain appeals, and the procedure m ceitaiu Courts m connection with offences aris- 
ing out of the terrorist movement 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance. 

tcoo* Ordinance may be called the Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 

whole of Bengal, but section 2 and 3 shall apply only to 
tne district of Chittagong unless the Governor General in Council by notification in 
tne Gazette of Tn'^ia makes a declaration applying either or both of these sections to 
any other area. x-i j ^ 


2 (1) The Local Government, subject to the control of the Governor General m 

Council, may, by notification in the local official Gazette, make rules — 

(a) to prevent communication with absconders and to secure information ot the 
movements of absconders, 

(b) to prevent attacks on the persons and property of His Majesty^a subiects, or 
to secure information of such attacks and ot designs to make such attacks 

(c) to secure the safety of His Majesty’s forces and 

(d) to provide for the custody pending production before a Court of prisoners 
t^en in circumstances in which the provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
J.c5y^ cannot be followed without undue inconvenience 

sectioxi the I^cal GovernmcDt may provide that 
any contravention thereof shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to SIX months, or with fine, or with both. 

Go^'ernment may invest any military officer not below the 

10 nr 11 ® District Magistrate under section 6, 7, 

flf Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932. ^ 

^ « T ini Government has invested the District Magistrate with the 
vSltl 5 or section 9 of the Emergency 

Powers Ordinance, 1932, the District Magistrate may, subject in the case of a 4ele- 

® control of 6!e Local Govkmen?, delSte 
tne powers so vested m him to any military officer not below the rank of Oaptsm. 

nffiini! District Mamstrate may, by order in writing, authorise any military 
ofu o7thfKrwn/.S*p^® powers Of the Disteiet Magistrate under section 6, 7,^ 
Powers Ordinance, 1933, in a speeffied area or in connection 
with a specified operation or series of operWns. conaecwon 

^^5 o^iJ^S'l'ion of the Bengal Bmergency Powers Ordinance 
?®-®? J®®^® for the trial of any person by a SpeoiS 

D^n'fs “a where at such e^uration the^ trial of any 

™o^^®® 4 5”? before a Special Magistrate but has not been completed, the 
oflence may be tried or the trial may be rompleted. as the ease 
Special ^Magistrat^ and such Special Magistrate shall continue to have ani to exw- 
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cise foi the puipose of such tiial all the powers with which ho was invested under 
the said Ordinance, 

(2) Notwithstanding the expiration of the Bengal Emergency Powers Or hnanec, 
1931, an appeal shall he subject to the provisions therein contained relating to 
appeals from any sentence passed by a Special Magistrate under that Ordinance 
within seven days prior to its expiration and fiom any sentence passed by a Special 
Magistrate trying an oifence, or completing a tiial under sub-section dX and every 
such appeal and every appeal pending at the date of such expiiation shall be heard 
and decided by the authority by which it would have been heard and decided if the 
said Oldman ce had not expiied 

Provided that the appellate jurisdiction exercisable under the said Ordinance by a 
Special Tribunal shall be exercised, where the sentence is passed by a Special 
Magistrate in the Presidency-town of Calcutta, by the High Court and, where the 
sentence is passed by a Special Magistrate in any district, by the Court of Session. 

5 Where in a trial by Commissioners appointed under the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1925, any person is convicted of an offence puaishable under the 
first paragraph of section 307 of the Indian Penal Code committed after the 30th 
November, 1931, the Commissioners may pass on such person a sentence of death or 
ol transportation for hie, 

6. (1) In any trial by Commissioners appointed under the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1925, the Commissioners may, if they think fit, order at any stage 
of the trial that the public generally or any particular person shall not have access 
to, or be or remain in, the room or building used by the Court 

(2) In any trial by a Special Judge or a Special Magistrate appointed under the 
Emergency Powers Ordinance, 1932, of an offence specified in the Schedule in regard 
to which the Local Government certifies that in the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment there are reasonable grounds for believing that such offence has.been committed 
in furtherance of or m connection with the terrorist movement the Special Judge or 
Special Magistrate, as the case may be, may. if he thinks fit, order at any stage of 
the trial that the public generally or any particular person shall not have access to 
or be or remain in, the room or building used by the Court. 

(3^ Where m the course of any trial referred to m sub-section (1) or sub-section 
(2) the Advocate General certifies in writing to the Court that it is expedient m the 
interests of the public peace or safety, or of the peace or safety of any of the wit- 
nesses in the trial that the public generally should not have access to, or be or re- 
main in^ the room or building used by the Court, the Commissioners, Special Judge 
or Special Magistrate, as the case may be, shall order accordingly 

7 . (1)^ Where any accused, m a trial by Commissioners appointed under the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925, has by his voluntary act rendered him- 
self incapable of appearing before the Court or resists his production before it, oi 
behaves before it rn a persistently disorderly manner, the Court may at any stage of 
the trial, by order m writing made after such inquiry as it may think fit, dispense 
with the attendance of such accused for such period as it may think fit, and proceed 
with the trial in his absence 

(2) Where a plea is required in answer to a charge from an accused whoso atten- 
dance has been dispensed with under sub-section (1), such accused shall be deemed 
not to plead guilty. 

(3) An order under sub-section (1) dispensing with the attendance of an accused 
shall not affect his right of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the trial, 
or of being present in person if he has become capable of appearing or appears in 
Court and undertakes to behave in an orderly manner. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898, no finding, sentence or order passed in a trial by Commissioners appointed 
under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925, shall be held to be ifiegal by 
any Court by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever arising from the 
absence of any or all of the accused whose attendance has been dispensea with under 
sub-section (I/- 

THE SCHEDULE. 
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(b) pny oficnce under the Explosive Substances Act, 1908 , 

(c) any ofence under the Indian Arms Act, 1878 , 

(d) any attempt or conspiracy to commit, or any abetment oX, any of the above 
oiTenccfe, 


ORDINANCE NO. X OF 1932. 

( 3Uth. June, 1932 ) 

An Ordinance to confer special powers on Government and its 
officers for the purpose of maintaining law and order. 

Whereas an emergency has aiisen which makes it necessary to confer special 
powers upon Government and its officers for the puipose of maintaming law and 
order 

Now therefoie, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance * 

1 . (li This Ordinance may be called the Special Oidmance, 1932. 

(2) This Chapter and Sections 64, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79 and 80 extend to the 
whole of Biitish India, including British Baluchistan and the Sonthal Parganas, and 
the Governor General m Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, extend 
any or all ot the lemaining sections to the said area or to any province or part of 
a province specified in the notification. 

tS) This Chapter and sections 64, 7i, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79 and 80 shall come into 
force at once, and the Local Government may, by notification in the local official 
Gazette, direct that any or all of the remaining provisions shall come into force m 
any area to which they have been extended, on such date as may be appointed in 
the notification 

2 In this OidinancG, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context,— 

(1) ‘‘the Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1893 , and 

(2) ^‘District Magistrate” means, m the case of a Presidency-town or the town 
of Rangoon, the Commissioner of Police, except in Chapter IV and VI where, in the 
case of a Presidency-town, it means the Chief Presidency Magistrate. 

3. (D Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may, if satisfied that there are reasonable grounds 
for believing that any person has acted, is acting, oi is about to act, in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or peace, himself arrest such person without warrant, 

(2) An arrest made by or on the direction of any officer under this section shall 
bo reported forthwith to the Local Government by the officer so making or so 
directing the arrest as the case may be, and such officer may, by order m writing, 
commit any person so arrested to such custody as the Local Government may, by 
general or special order, specify in this behalf * 

Provided that no person shallj unless the Local Government by special order 
otherwise directs, be so detained in custody for a period exceeding fifteen days : 

Provided further that no person shall be so detained in custody for a period 
exceeding two months. 

4. (1) The Local Government, if satisfied that there are reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner pre- 
judicial to the public safety or peace or in furtherance of a movement prejudicial to 
the public safety or peace, may, by order in writing, ^ve any one or more of the 
following directions, namely, that such person- 

la) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the orderj 
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(b) shall reside or remain m any aiea specified in the ordoi 

(c) shall remove himself £iom, and shall not return to, any area specified in the 
order ; 

(d) shall conduct himself in such maniiex, abstain from such acts, or take such 
order with any property in his possession oi undei his contiol, as may be specified 
in the order. 

(2) An order made under sub-section (1) shall not, unless the Local Govein- 
ment by special order otherwise directs, lemain in force for more than one month 
from the making thereof. 

(3) An order made under sub-scction (1) shall be served on the peison to 
whom it relates in the manner provided m the Code for service of a summons. 

5. (1) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any land or building can 
be utilised as quarters or offices for public servants, or for the accommodation of 
troops or police, the Local Government may, by order in writing, require the 
occupier or other person in charge of the land or building to place it at the dispo- 
sal of Government at such time as may be specified in the order, together with the 
whole, or any part specified in the order, or any fixtures, fittings, furniture or other 
things for the time being in the building , and the Local Government may dispose 
of or use such land, building, fixtures, fittings, furniture or other things in such 
manner as it may consider expedient 

(2) In this section ^'building ’ includes any portion or portions of a building 
whether separately occupied or not, 

6. The District Magistrate may, by oidcx m writing, prohibit or limit, in such 
way as he may think necessaiy foi the public advantage, access to any building oi 
place in the possession or under the control of Government or of any railway 
administration or local authority, or to any building or place in the occupation, 
whether permanent or otherwise, of His Majesty’s Naval, Militaiy or Air Forces or 
of any police force, or to any place in the vicinity of any such building or place. 

7. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or regulate, m 
such way as he may think necessary for the public advantage, traffic over any road, 
pathway, bridge, waterway or ferry. 

8. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, require any person to 
make, in such form and within such time and to such authority as may be specified 
in the order, a return of any vehicles or means of transport owned by him or in 
hxs possession or under his control. 

(2) The District Magistiate, if, in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 
advantage, may, by order in writing, require any person owning or having in his 
possession or under his control any vehicle or means of transpoit to take such order 
therewith for such period as may be specified in the order, 

9. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, published in such 
manner as he thinks best adapted for informing the peisons concerned,-— 

(a) prohibit, either absolutely or subject to such exception as may be specified 
in the order, the purchase, sale or delivery of, or other dealing in, any arms, paits 
of arms, ammunition or explosive substances , or 

(b) direct that any person owning or having in his possession or under his 
control any arms, parts of arms, ammunition or explosive substances, shall keep the 
same in a secure place approved by the District Magistrate or remove them to any 
place specified in the order. 

(2) The District Magistrate may take possession of— 

(a) any arms ammunition or explosives, or 

(b) any tools, machinery, implements or other mateiial of any kind, likely, in 
his opinion, to be utilised, whether by the owner or by any other person, for the 
purpose of causing UDlawiol hurt or damage to any person or to any property of 
Goremment or of any railway administration or of any local authority, 

and may make such orders as he may think fit for the custody and disposal 
thereof. 

10. Any officer of Government authorised m this behalf by general or special 
order of the Lo^l Government may, within any area specified in such order, require 
any landholder, village headman, lamberdar, inamdar or Jagiidar. or any officer or 
servant of any local authority, or any {teacher in any school, coll^ or other 
educational institutiou to assist in the restoration and maintenance of law and 
order and in the protection of property in the possession or under the control of 
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Government or of any railway administiation or local authority la such raannor and 
withm such limits as the officer so authorised may specify. 

11. The District Magistrate, if m his opinion, it is ‘5 

advantage, may, in eonsultatiou with the chief postal authority « 
control the operation of any post, telegraph telephone or wireless office or 
and, in particular, may intercept any postal article or j *«ft\ 

wireless message in the course of transmission, may ascertain its contents an 
prohibit its further transmission. 


12, The District Magistiato may— i 

(a) lequiie accommodation to be provided on any i ail way 

for any passengers or goods, and for this puipo'^c exclude from such tram oi vcw. 
any passengers or goods which it is already cariymg oi about to carry , 

(b) lequire that any specified peison or classes of peisons oi 

to tiavel to specified destination, oi any specified goods oi classes of goods or ^oo 
consigned to specified destinations, shall not be earned on any rai]\^ay oi voBsei. 

(c) exclude or eject any passengei from any tram or vessel , 

(d) stop, or prohibit the stopping of trams or vessels at any station, or 

(e) m consultation with the local railway authorities, require special Uain» lo 
be provided for the conveyance of troops, or other persons 

13. The Distiict Magistrate may, by order m writing, depute one or more police 
officeis not below the rank of head constable, or other persons, to attend any puuiic 
meeting for the purpose of causing a report to be made of the procecclings ana 
may, by such order, authorise the persons so deputed to take with them an escort 
of police officers. 


Explanation . — For the purposes of this section a public meeting is any mating 
which IS open to the public or any class or portion of the public meeting notwith- 
standing that it isSheld m a private place and notwithstanding that admission thereto 
xs restricted by ticket or otherwise. 

14. The power to issue search-warrants conferred by section 98 of the Code 
shall be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising — 

(a) the seaich of any place m winch any Magistrate mentioned in that section 
has reason to believe that any offence under this Ordinance or any act pic-judicial 
to the public safety or peace has been, is being or is about to be committed, or that 
preparation for the commission of any such offence or act is being made , ^ 

(b) the seizure in or on any place searched under clause (a) of anything which 
the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe is being used, or is intended 
to be used for any purpose mentioned m that clause , 

and the provisions of the Code shall, so fai as may be, apply to searches made 
under the authority of any waiiant issued, and lo the disposal of any property 
seized, under this section. 


15. Any authonty on which any power is eonferied by or under this Chapter 
may, by general or special order, authorise any person to enter and search any 
place the search of which such authonty has reason to believe to be necessary for 
the purpose of— 

(a) ascertaining whether it is necessary or expedient to exercise such power , or 

(b) ascertaining whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescribed 
in the exercise of such power has been duly complied with , or 

(c) generally, giving effect to such power or securing compliance with, oi giving 
effect to, any order given, direction made or condition prescribed in the exercise of 
such power. 

16 If any person disobeys or neglects to comply with an order made, direction 
mven, or condition prescribed, in accordance with the provisions of this Chapter, 
the authority which made the order, gave the direction or prescribed the condition 
may take or cause to be taken such action as it thinks necessary to give ^ect 
thereto. 


^ 3 7.^ Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made or direction 
given m accordance with the provisions of section 4 shall be punishable with impn- 
sonment which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

18. Subject to the provisions of section 17, whoever disobeys, or neglects to 
comply with any order made, direction given, or condition prescribed in accordance 
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With the piovisions of this Chapter or impedes the lawful escroise of any power lo- 
ferrcd to m this Chapter fehall be punishable \\iih impi 1*5011 meal which may extena 
to SIX months, 01 with fine, or with both. 

19 (1) Any person who has sufFeied any direct loss or damage by i^son ol 

action taken undei section 5 or sub-section i2) of section 9^ may, within two 
months fiom, the date on which the action was taken, lodge a claim foi compensation 
with the Cocal Goveinment, or with such ofheer as the Local Government may 
appoint in this behalf. j i 

(2) No claim for compensation may be lodged for loss or damage caused in any 

case wheie action has been taken under section 1^* , . i. i 

(3) Any claim lodged under sub-scction (1) may be investigated by such omcer 
as the Local Government may appoint in this behalf, and any amount which may 
bo agieed upon bet\^een the Local Government and the claimant shall be pmd to 
him. If the amount is not agreed upon, the claim shall be decided by an Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, in the manner hcieinafter provided. 

20 . (1) The Local Goveinment may constitute au Aibitratioa Tribunal for the 

liial of any paiiicular claim or claims, or of claims ot a specified kind, or 01 claims 
arising within a specified area lor which provision is not otherwise made. 

(2) An Arbitiation Tiibuual shall consist of three persons, who aie— 

(a) Commissioners ; or ^ ^ ^ j 

(b) persons who have presided in a Civil Court of any grade foi not less than 
five vears or 

(c) poisons who arc qualified undei sub-section (3) of section lOl of the Govern- 
ment of India Act for appointment as Judges of a High Court , or „ . , , 

(d) persons who have exciciscd the powers of a Magistrate of the first class lor 

not less than, five years , or , . . . u i. 

(c) peisons having special knowledge of matteis such as those which may be lu 

1[3) The Local Government shall appoint one ot the members to bo President of 

(4) If for any reason any member of an Arbitiation Tiibunal is unable to dis- 
charge his duties, the Local Goveinment shall appoint another memb^ in his place, 
and on any such change occurring it shall not be incumbent on the Tribunal to re- 
call or re-hear any witness who has already given evidence in regard to any ^is-im 
before it, and the Tiibunal may act on any evidence already lecordcd by or produced 
before it. 

21. (1) Arbitration Tubuuals may take evidence on oath which such Tiibunals 

are hereby empowered to administei, and shall have such poweis to enforce the 
attendance ot witnesses and the production ot evidence as a Civil Court has under 
the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. , , i u 

(%) In the event of any difference of opinion among the membeis of an Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, the opinion of the maioiity shall prevail. 

(3) Subject to any rules which tne Local Government may make m this behalf, 
the President of an Arbitration Tribunal may make orders consistent with Ihis 
Chapter to provide for the place and conduct of a tiial and all other ancillary 
matters which he may think necessary for carrying into effect the provisions of this 
Chapter. 

22. (1) The Local Government may invest the Distiict Mag istrate with the 

powers of the Local Government undei sub-section (1) of section 4, and J^8.y 
inv^t the District Magistrate or any sub-divisional Magistrate, or any poli^ omcer 
not below the rank of Deputy Superintendent, with any ot the powers of the Local 
Government under section 5. « , 1 ^ ^ 

(2) The Local Government may invest any Sub-di visional Magistrate, or any 

police officer not below the rank of Deputy Supeimtendent, with any of the powers 
of a District Magistiate under this Chapter. iv, * 

(3) The District Magistrate may by order m writing, authorise any officer to 
exercise any of the powers of the Distixot Magistrate under this Chapter in a 
specified area or m connection with a specified emergency. 

29. Thft Governor General m Council may exercise any of the powers of a 
Local Government under this Chapter. 

24. Whoever induces or attempts to induce any public servant or any servant 
of a local authonty of any railway servant to disregard or fail in his duty as su<m 
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iervant shall be punishable Tvifch imprisonment which may extend to one year, or 
rVith fine, or with both. 

25 Whoever dissuades any person from entering the military or police service 
)f His Majesty shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to one 
^oar, or with fine, or with both. 

26. Whoever by words, whether spoken or wiitten, or by signs or by visible oi 
mdible representations or otheiwise publishes any statement, rumour or report 
vhich IS false and which ho has no reasonable giound to believe to be tiue, with 
ntent to cause oi which is likely to cause tear or alarm to the public or to any 
lection of the public, or hatred or contempt towards any public servant, or any 
dass of His Majesty’s subjects, shall be punishable with impiisonment which may 
extend to one year, or with fine oi with both. 

27 (1) Where it appeals to the Local Government that the inhabitants of any 

irea aie concerned in the commission of offences oi other acts which are piejudicial 
.0 the maintenance of law and order or to the public revenues, or are harbouring 
lersons concerned in the commission oi such offences or acts, the Local Govorn- 
nent may, by notification in the local official Ga;?ette, impose collective fine on the 
nhabitants of that area. 

(2) The Local Government may exempt any person or class or section of such 
nhabitants from liability to pay any portion of such fine 

(3) The Distiict Magistrate, aftei such inquiry as he may deem necessary, shall 
ippoition such fine among the inhabitants who are liable collectively to pay it, and 
mch apportionment shall be made aceoiding to the District Magi-^trate's judgment 
)f the respective means of such inhabitants. 

(4) The portion of such fine payable by any person may be recovered from him 
IS a fine or as arrears of land-revenue 

(6) The Local Government may award compensation out of the proceeds of a 
ine leahsed under this section to any person who, in the opinion of the Local 
'Government has suffered injury to person or property by the unlawful acts of the 
nhabitants of the area. 


E'cplanat'ton-^’Fot the purpose of this section, the “inhabitants” of an area 
ncludes persons who themselves or by their agents or seivants occupy or hold 
and or other immoveable property within such area, and landloids who themselves 
)r by their agents or servants collect rents from holders or occupiers of land in 
such area, notwithstanding that they do not acually reside therein. 

28. Whoever publishes, circulates, or repeats in public any passage from a 
lewspaper, book or other documents copies whereof have been declared to be 
corfeited to His Majesty under any other law for the time being m force, shall be 
punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with fine, or 
?vith both. 

29 (1) Where any young person under the age of sixteen years is couvicled 

3 y any Court of an offence under this Ordinance or of an offence which 
,n the opinion of the Court has been committed in furtherance of a movement pre- 
udicial to the public safety or peace and such young person is sentenced 
0 fine, the Court may oider that the fine shall be paid by tho parent or guardian 
)f such young person as if it had been a fine imposed upon the parent or 
2 ;uardian : 

Provided that no such order shall be made unless the parent or guardian has 
lad an opportunity to appear before the Court and be heard. 

2 In any such case the Court may direct by its order that in default of pay- 
nent of the fine by the parent or guardian, the parent or guardian shall suffer 
mprisonment as if the parent or guardian had himself been convicted of the offence 
br which the young person is convicted. 

30. Courts of Criminal Jurisdiction may be constituted under this Ordinance of 
Lhe following classes, namely •— 
i fecial Judges , 
li Special magistrates , 
ill Summary Courts ; 


31, 


i. Government may appoint to be a Special Judge for such area as 

% may think fit any oflScer who has act^ for a period of not less than two years in 
sxeroiae of the powers of a Bessians Judge under the Code. ^ ' 
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32, Subject to the provisions of section 48, a Special Judge shall try such 
offences as the Local Government, or an officer empowered by the Local Govern- 
ment in this behalf, may, by general or special order m writing, direct. 

33 (1) A Special Judge may take cognizance of offences without the accused 
being committed to his Court for trial, and in trying accused persons, shall follow 
the procedure prescribed by the Code for trial of warrant cases by Magistrates 

Provided that the Special Judge may make a memorandum only of the substance 
of the evidence of each witness examined, and shall not be bound to adjourn any 
trial for any purpose unless such adjournment is, m his opinion, necessary in the 
interests of Justice. , , , 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of subsection (1), the provisions 
of the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Ordinance, shall apply 
to the proceedings ot a Special Judge , and for the purpose of the said provisions, 
the Court of the Special Judge shall foe deemed to be a Court of Session. 

34 A Special Judge may pass any sentence authorised by law. 

35. (1) An appeal shall lie in the case of any sentence passed by a Special 
Judge of death or of tran spoliation or imprisonment for a term of two years or 
more, and the provisions of the Code and of the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, shall 
apply in respect of such appeal as if it were an appeal under the Code from a 
sentence passed by a Court of Session exercising Jurisdiction m the aiea in which 
the offence was committed. 

(2) A sentence of death passed by a Special Judge shall be subject to confirma- 
tion in the manner provided in the Code for the confirmation of a sentence of death 
passed by a Court of Session. 

36. Any Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class who has exercised 
powers as such for a period of not leas than two years may be invested by the Local 
Government wiUi the powers of a Special Magistrate under this Ordmance. 

37. Subject to the provisions of section 48, a Special Magistrate shall try such 
ofiences, other than offences punishable with death, as the Local Government or 
an officer empowered by the Local Government in this behalf may, by general or 
special order m writing, direct. 

38. (1) In the trial of any case, a Special Magistrate shall follow the procedure 
laid down m sub-section (1) of section 33 for the trial of cases by a Special 
Judge. 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of sub-section (1), the provisions of 
the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Ordinance, shall apply to 
the proceeding of a Special Magistrate ; and for the purposes of the said provi- 
sions the Special Magistrate shall be deemed to be a Magistrate of the class, 

39. A Special Magistrate may pass any sentence authorised by law, except a 
sentence of death or of transportation or imprisonment exceeding seven years 

40. (1) Where a Special Blagistrate passes a sentence of transportation or 
imprisonment for a term exceeding one year, or of fine exceeding one thousand 
rupees, an appeal shall ho, where the case was tried in a Presidency-town to the 
High Court, and where the case was tried outside the Presidency- town as the Court 
of Session, unless the Special Magistrate passes sentence of transportation exceeding 
one year or a sentence of imprisonment exceeding four years, in which case the 
appeal shall he to the High Court. 

(2) An appeal under sub-section (1) shall be presented within seven days from 
the date of the sentence. 

41 . If any question arises whether, under any order made under section 32 or 
section 37, an offence is triable by a Special Judge or a Special Magistrate, the 
question shall be referred for decision to the Local Government, and its decision 
shall be final. 

42. The Local Government may, by general or special order in writing, em- 
power any Magistrate appointed under the provisions of the Code to exercise the 
powers of a Summary Court in any area specified in the order. 

43. (1) Snbkct to the provisions of section 48, a Summary Court shall have power 
to try such offence as the District Magistrate m^y by general or special order, 
direct* 
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Piovideci that no person shall bo tried by a Summary Oouxt lor an offence not 
specified in sub-section (I) of the Code which is punishable with imprisonment tor 

a term exceeding two years, ^ , . i 

(2) The District Magistrate may, by general or special order, give directions as 
to the distribution among the Summaiy Courts in his district of cases triable ny 
them under sub-section (1) 

44. In the trial of any case a Summary Couit shall, as tar as possible, follow 
the procedure laid down in the Code lor the trial of warrant eases, and shall have 
all the powers confexied by the Code on a Magistrate 

Provided that the Court shall not bo requiied to record more than a memorandum 
of the evidence or to hamc a formal charge * , , , t 

Piovided further that, in the tiial ol any olh-nce punishable with inipriso^ument 
foi a term not exceeding one year, the Couit may follow the procedure loi the 
summary trial of cases in which an appeal lies laid down in Chapter AX LI oi the 
Code. 

45. Summaiy Courts may pass any sentence which may be passed by a 
Magistrate of the first class 

46 (1) If a Summary Court in a case tiied according to the proceduie for the 

trial of wariaut eases passes a sentence ol impiisonment for a term exceeding three 
months or a fine exceeding two hundred rupees, or in a case^ tiied by summarj' 
proceduie passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term exceeding one month or a 
fine exceeding fifty rupees an appeal shall he to the Special Judge appointed lor 
the area in which the offence was committed, or if no Special Judge has been so 
appointed, to the High Court or to the Court of Session according as the oflence 
was tried m a Presidency-town or was tried outside the Presidency-towns, 

(2) An appeal under sub-section (1) shall be presented within seven days from 
the date of the sentence. 

(3) In disposing of an appeal under this section, a Special Judge shall follow 
the same piocedure and have the same powers as an Appellate Court follows 
and has under the Code. 

47. (1) If a Summary Court is of opinion that the offence disclosed is one whicjh 
it is not empowered to try, it shall send the case for trial to the Special Judge or 
Special Magistiate empowcied to try the ease under this Ordinance or, if no such 
Court has been so empowerd, to an oidinary criminal court having Jurisdiction. 

(2) If a Summary Court is of opinion that an offence which it is enapowered 
to try should be tried by a Court of superior jurisdiction, or that it requires a 
punishment in excess of that which the Summary Couit is empowered to inflict, 
It shall stay proceedings and report the case to the District Magistrate who 
may— 

(a) diiect that the case shall be tried by a Summaiy Court, or 

(b) send it to a Court constituted under this Ordinance having Jurisdiction, or 
to an ordinary criminal court having jurisdiction, or 

(c) report it for the oiders of the Local Government. 

48. (1) No Court constituted under this Ordinance shall try any offence unless 
it IS an offence punishable under this Ordinance or was committed in furtherance 
of a movement prejudicial to (he public safety or peace. 

(2) The question whether or not an offence tried by a Court constituted under 
this Ordinance is of the nature described in sub-section (1) shall not be raised m 
any Couit o^er than the Court trying the offence, and where such question is so 
raised then, if the Court is that of a Special Judge the question shall be referred 
to the Local Government, and if the Couit is that of a Special Magistrate or is a 
Summary Court the question shall be referred to the District M^istrate and the 
decision ot the Local Government or District Magistrate shall be final. 

49. (1^ Where any accused, in a trial before a Court constituted under this 
Ordinance has, by his voluntary act, rendered himself incapable of appearing before 
the Court, or resists his production before it, or behaves before it in a persistently 
disorder^ manner, the Court may, at any stage of the trial, by order in writing 
made after such inquiry as it may think fit, dispense with the attendance oi 
accused for such period as it may think fit, aud proceed with the tnal in hm 
absence. 

12 
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(2) Where a plea lequired ia answer to a charge from an accused whose 
attendance has been dispensed with under sub-section (1) such accused shall be 
deemed not to plead guilty 

(3) An Older under sub-section (1) dispensing with the altendence of an accused 
shall not alFecfc his right of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the trial, 
or of being present m person if be has become capable of appearing, oi appears 
in Court and undertakes to behave in an orderly manner 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, no finding, sentence or 
Older passed m a trial before a Court constituted under this Ordinance shall be 
held to be illegal by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever arising 
from the absence of any oi all of the accused whose attendance has been dispensed 
with under sub-section (1) 

50. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act, 1872 
when the statement of any person has been recorded by any Magistrate such state- 
ment may be admitted in evidence in any trial before a Court constituted uudei 
this Ordinance if such person is dead or cannot be found or is incapable of giving 
evidence, and the Court is of opinion that such death, disappeaiance or incapacity 
has been caused m the interests of the accused. 

51. A Couit constituted undec this Ordinance shall not be rcquiied to grant 
an adjournment for the purpose of securing the attendance of a legal practitioner 
if, in the opinion of the Court, such adjournment would cause unxeasonable delay 
in the disposal of the case. 

52. Notwithstanding the provisions of the Code, or of any other law for the 
time being in force, or of anything having the force of law by whatsoever authority 
made or done, there shall, save as provided by this Ordinance, be no appeal from 
any order of sentence of a court constitutecf under this Ordinance and, save as 
aforesaid, no Court shall have authority to revise such order or sentence, or to 
transfer any case from any such Court, or to make any older under section 491 of 
the Code or have any jurisdiction of any kind m respect of any proceeding of any 
such Court. 

53. The provisions of the Code and of any other law for the time being in force, 
in BO far as they may be applicable and in so far as they aie not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Ordinance, shall apply to all matters connected with, arising 
fiom or consequent upon a trial by special criminal courts constituted under this 
Ordinance. 

54. (1) The Local Government may, by notification m the local official Gazette, 
declare that any part of the province or the whole province shall be a notified area 
for the purposes of this Ohaptei. 

( 2 ) Such Local Government may further, by the same or by subsequent 
notifications, declare, that in such notified area land-revenue or any 
sum recoverable as aiiears of land revenue, or any tax, rate, cess or other due or 
amount payable to Goveniment or to any local authority, or rent of agncultuial land 
or anything recoverable as arrears of or along with such rent, shall be a notified 
liability. 

55. Whoever, by words either spoken or wiitten, or by signs or by visible re- 
presentations, or otherwise, instigates, expressly or by implication, any person or 
class of persons not to pay or to defer payment of any notified liability, 

and whoever does any act, with intent or knowing it to be likely that any words, 
signs or visible representations containing such instigation shall thereby be commu- 
nicated directly or indirectly to any peison ox class of persons, m any manner 
whatsoever 

shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or 
with fine, or with both. 

56. No Court shall take cognizance of any offence punishable under this 
Chapter except upon a report in writing of facts which constitute such offence 
made by a police officer not below the rank of sub-inspector. 

57. ^ (1) Any person to whom an arrear of a notified liability is due may apply 
in writing to the Collector to lealise xt^ and the Collector may, afier satisfying him- 
self that the amount claimed is due, proceed to recover it as an arrear of land- 
revenue, in accordance with the law applicable to the recovery of arrears of land- 
revenue in the area concerned. 
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(2) Kothing in this section shall prevent any peison to whom an arrear of a 
notified liability is due from recovering it in accordance with the law applicable to 
the recovery of such an ear. 

(3) Any person fiora whom an amount has been recovered under this section m 
excess of the amount due from him may recover such excess in accordance with 
law from the person on whose behalf the Collector has realised it. 

58. In this Chapter, unless Iheie is anything repugnant m the subject or context, — 

ta) * notified place ’ mean a place notified under subsection (!) of section 59 / 

(b) “place’’ includes also a house, building tent and vessel , and 

(c) “unlawful association” means an unlawful association within the meaning of 
section 15 of the Indian Ciiminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, and includes an 
association which has been declared to be unlawful by tne Govcinor Gencial in 
Council under the poweis confeired by section 64. 

59. (1) The Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 
notify any place which in its opinion is used for the puiposes of an unlawful 

association 

(2) The District Magistrate, or any oflScer authorised in this behalf in writing 
by the District Magistrate, may thereupon take possession of the notified place 
and evict thcrefoim any person found tnerein, and shall forthwith make a report of 
the taking of possession to the Local Government. 

(3) A notified place whereof possession is taken under sub-section (2) shall be 
deemed to remain in the possession of Government so long as the notification 
under sub-section (1) m respect thereof remains in force. 

60. (1) The Distiict Magistrate or officer taking possession of a notified place also 
take possession of all moveable property found therein, and shall make a list thereof 
and submit it, with a report of the taking of possession of such moveable property 
to the Local Government 

(2) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any articles specified in the list are 
or may be used for the purposes of the unlawful iassociation, the Local Government 
may, by order m writing, declare such articles to be forfeited to His Majesty, and 
may give such directions for the disposal thereof as it may think fit. 

(3) Any articles specified in the list which are not so forfeited may bo delivered 
by the District Magistrate to any person whom he considers to be entitled to posse- 
ssion thereof, or may be retained in the possession of Government and used in such 
manner as the District Magistrate may direct. 

61. Any person who enters or remains upon a notified place without the 
permission of the District Magistrate, or of an officer authorised by him in this 
behalf, shall be deemed to commit crirainal trespass, and, notwithstanding anything 
contained in the Code any such offence of criminal trespass shall be cognizable and 
non -bailable, 

62. Before this Ordinance ceases to have effect, or before a notification under 
sub-section (1) of section 59 is cancelled, the Local Government shall give such general 
or special directions as it may deem requisite regulating the relraquishrocnt by 
Government of possession of notified places and of moveable property found thereon 
whereof possession has been retained under sub-section (3) of section 60. 

63. (1) Where the Local Government is satisfied, after such inquiry as it may 
think fit that any monies, securities or credits are being used for tne purposes of 
an unlawful association, the Local Government may, by order in writing, declare 
such monies, securities or credits to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

(2) A copy of an order under sub-section (11 may be served on the person 
having custody of the monies, securities or credits, and on the service of such copy 
such person shall pay or deliver the monies, securities or credits to the order of tne 
Local Government ; 

Provided that in the case of monies or securities, a copy of the order may be 
endorsed for execution to such officer as the Local Government may select, and 
such officer shall have power to enter upon the search for such monies and 
securities in any premises where they may reasonably be suspected to be and to 
seize the same. 

(B) Where the Local Government has reason to believe that any person has 
custody of any monies, securities or credits which are being used or are intended 
to be used for the purpose of an unlawful association, the Local Government may 
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by order in writing:, probibife sucli peisoa Iron payinp;, dclncring, tianafeiiing oi 
otherwise dealing in any manner wnalsoover with the same, save in accordance with 
the wntten order of the Local Government. A copy ot such older shall be served 
upon the person to whom it is directed. 

(4) The Local Government may endoise a copy of an oidor under sub-section (3) 
for investigation to any officer it may select, such copy shall be wanant whereunder 
such officer may entei upon any piemises ot the peison to whom the order is 
directed, examine the books of such person, search for monies and securities, and 
make enquiries from such person, or any officer, agent or servant of such peison, 
touching the origin of and dealings in any monies, secuiitics oi credits which the 
mvcsiigating officer may suspect are being used or are intended to be used for the 
purposes of an unlawful association. 

(5) A copy ot an order under the section may be served in the manner provided 
in the Code for the service of a summons, or, where the person to be served is a 
coipoiation, company, bank or association of poisons, it may be served on any 
secretaiy, director or other officer or person concerned with the management thereof, 
or by leaving it or sending it by post addressed to the corporation, company, 
bank or association its registered office, or, whcie theie is no registered office, 
at the place where it carries on business. 

(6) Where an order of forfeiture is made undei sub-section (1) in respect of any 
monies, securities or credits in respect of which a prohibitoiy oidei has been made 
under sub-section (3), such order of forfeiture shall have effect from the date of the 
prohibitory Older, and the person to whom the prohibitory order was directed shall 
pay or deliver the whole of the monies, securities, or credits foifeited, to the order 
of the Local Government. 

(7) Where any person liable under this section to pay or deliver any monies, 
securities, or credits to the order of the Local Government refuses or fails to com- 
ply with any direction of the Local Government in this behalf, the Local Govern- 
ment may recover from such person as arrears of land-revenue or as a fine, the 
amount of such monies or credits or the market value of such securities. 

(8) In this section, “security” means a document whereby any person acknow- 
ledges that he is under a legal liability to pay money or wheieunder any person 
obtains a legal right to the payment , and the market value of any security means 
the value as fixed by any officer or person deputed by the Local Government in 
this behalf. 

64. (1) If the Governer General m Council is of opinion, that any association 
interferes with the administration of law and older, or that it constitutes a danger 
to the public peace, he may, by notification in the Gazette of India, declaie such 
association to be unlawful. 

(2) An association in respect of which such declaration has been made shall be 
an unlawful association for the purposes of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1908, throughout the whole of British India. 

65. Every report of the taking possession of property and every declaration of 
forfeiture made or purporting to be made under this Chapter, shall, as against all 
persons, be conclusive proof that the property specified therein has been taken 
possession of by Government or has been forfeited, as the case may be. 

66. For the purposes of this Chapter, a person is said to molest another person 
who,—- 

(a) with a view to cause such other person to abstain from doing or to do any 
act which such other person has a light to do or to abstain from domg, obstructs or 
uses violence to or intimidates such other person or anyone in whom such person is 
interested, or loiters, at or near a house where such person or anyone in whom 
such person is interested resides or works or carries on business or happens to be 
or persistently follows him from place to place or interferes with any property 
owned or us^ by him or deprives him of or hinders him m the use thereof, or 

(b) loiters at or near the place where such other person carries on business, in 
such a way or with intent that any person may theieby be deterred from entenng 
or approachmg or dealing at Isuch place, or does any other act at or near such 
place which may have a like effect 

67. Whoever molests or abets the molestation of any person shall be punish- 
able with imprieonm^t which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 
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68. No Couifc shall take cognizance of any offence punishable under section 
67 except upon a report m writing of facts which constitute such offence made by a 
police officer, 

69 For the puiposo of this Chapter,— 

(a) a person is said to ‘"boycott” another person who refuses to deal or do busi- 
ness with, or to supply goods to, or to let a house or land to, or to render any 
customary service to suen person or any person m whom such person is intoiestcd, 
or lefuses to do so on the terms on which such things would be done in the 

oidmarv course, or abstains from such professional business relations as he would 
ordmaiily maintain with such person , and 

/'b) a ‘public seivant” mcluaes a public scivant as defined in Section 21 of the 
Indian Penal Code, and a seivant of a local aulhoiity, and a person belonging to 
any class of pci sons which the Local Government may, by notification in the Local 
official Gazette, declare to be public seivants foi the purposes of this Chapter. 

70. Whoever boycotts or abets the boycotting of a public servant, or ihicatcns a 
pubhc scivant with boycotting, shall be punishable with irapiisoiiment which may 
extend to six months, or with fine or with both . 

Provided that no person shall be convicted under this section if the Court is 

satisfied that his acts were not intended to prejudice the public servant boycotted, 
or proposed or threatened to bo boycotted, in the discharge of the duties of his 
office 01 to cause such public servant to terminate or with-hold his services in the 
dischaige of such duties, or to commit a breach of discipline. 

71 (1) An ofiTence punishable under section 70 shall be non -cognizable and 

bailable, and notwithstanding anything contained in the Second Schedule to the 

Code, a case relating to auch an ofienee shall, for the purposes of section 204 of 

the Code, bo deeraca to be one m which a warrant should issue in the first 
instance. 

(2) Where information is given to the officer in charge of a police-station of tiie 
commission within the limits of such station of an oflfence punishable under section 
154 of the Code, and he shall investigate the case as if he had received an order to 
that effect from a competent Magistrate. 

72 Whoever with intent to annoy any person, or with the knowledge that 
annoyance is likely to bo caused to any person, performs or takes part in or abets 
the porfoiraance of any mock ceremony resembling any ceremony associated with or 
consequent upon death shall be punishable with imjirison ment which may extend to 
SIX months, or with fine, or with both, 

73 . No Couit other than a Court of a Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of 
the first class or ot a Special Judge or Special Magistrate constituted under this 
Oidinance shall take cognizance of or try any offence under this Chapter. 

74 . Notwithstanding anything contained in the Codec any offence punishable 
under this Ordinance shall, save as otherwise specially provided m this Ordinance, 
be cognizable and non-bailable. 

75 . Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, all offences punishable 
siib-section (1) of section 17 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 

1908, shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

76 . (1) The Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 
declare that any offence punishable under section 160, 186, 187, 188, 189, 190, 227, 
228, 595A, 29S, 505, 506, 507 or 5(E of the Indian Penal 6ode, when committed in 

specified in the notification, shall notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Code, be cognizable and non-bailable, and thereupon the Cfcde, shall, while such 
notification remains in force, be deemed to be amended accordingly. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contain^ m section 195 or section 196 of the 
Code, in any area in which a notification under sub-section (1) in respect of section 
186, 187, 188, 228, 295A or 505 of the Indian Penal Code is in force, any Court 
otherwise competent to take cognizance of such offence may take cognizance of such 
oflfence upon a report in writing of facts constituting such offence made by any police 
officer, but shall not proceed with the trial unless it has received a complaint in 
respect of such offence under section 195 or section 196 as the case may be 
and the absence of such complaint shall be reasonable cause, within the meaning 
of ^tion 344 of the Code, for postponing the commencement of the trial 
ana for remanding the accused, 
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77 So lonj< as this Ordmanoc remains in foice, m sub-section (1) of section 4 
of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act 1931, after clause (b), the following 
words and clauses shall be deemed to be inserted, namely — 

'*or which tend, diiectly or indneetly,— 

(c) to seduce any ofiicer, soldier, sailor or airman in the militaiy, naval or air 
forces of His Majesty or any police officer from his allegiance or his duty, or 

(d) to bring into haticd or contempt His Majesty oi the Government established 
by law in British India or the administration of justice in British India oi any 
Indian Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty, or any class oi sec- 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in Biitish India or to excite disaffection towards 
His Majesty or the said Government or any such Prince or Chief, or 

(e) to put any peison in fear or to cause annoyance to him and thereby induce 
him to deliver to any person any property oi valuable secuiity, or to do any act 
which he is not legally bound to do, or to omit to do any act which he is legally 
entitled to do, or 

(f) to encourage or incite any person to interfere with the administiation of the 
law 01 with the maintenance, of law and order, or to commit any offence, or to 
refuse or defer payment of any land-revenue, tax, rate, cess or other due or amount 
payable to Government or to any local authoiity, or any rent of agucultural land 
or anything rccoveiable as arrears of or along with such rent, or 

(g) to induce a public servant or a servant of a local authority to do any act or 
to forbear or delay to do any act connected with the exeicisc of his public func- 
tions or to resign his office, or 

(h) to promote feelings of enmity or hatred between different classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects, or 

(i) to prejudice the recruiting of persons to serve in any of His Majesty’s forces, 
or in any police force, or to prejudice the training, discipline or administration of 
any suen force,” 

and the provisions of that Act shall apply accordingly 

78 Except as provided in this Ordinance, no proceeding or order purporting 
to be taken or made under this Ordinance, shall be called in question by any 
Court, and no civil or criminal proceeding shall be instituted against any person 
for anything done or in good faith intended to be done under this Ordinance or 
against any person for any Toss or damage caused to or m respect of any property 
■Mereof possession has been taken under this Ordinance 

79. Nothing contained in this Ordinance shall be deemed to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which consti- 
tutes an offence punishable under this Ordinance- 

80^ (1) Anything done in pursuance of any provisions of the Emeigency Powers 
Ordinance, 1932, the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance, 1932, the Unlawful Associa- 
tion Ordinance, 1932, or the Prevention of Molestation any Boycotting Ordinance 
1932, shall, where the corresponding provision of this Ordinance, has come 
into force before tho 4th. day of July, 1932, be deemed on the oxpiiy^ of the 
said Ordinances to have been done in pursuance of the corresponding provision of 
this Ordinance, and shall have effect, and the provisions of this Ordinance shall 
have effect, accordingly. , ... 

(2) Without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing provision it is hereby 
expressly provided that— 

(a) this Ordinance shall operate to confer a right of appeal in all cases where 
an appeal would have lam under any provision or any of the Ordinances specified 
in sub-seclion (1), and every appeal pending at the time of the expiry of tho said 
Ordinances, and, subject to the provisions of this Ordinance relating to the present- 
ation of appeals, every appeal made m pursuance of this sub-section shall be heard 
and decid^ in accordance with the provisions of this ordinance , 

(b) this Ordinance shall operate to confer a power to prosecute any person for 
offence committed against any provision of any of the Ordinances specified in sub- 
section (1) and such offence shall be deemed to be an offence committed against the 
corresponding provision of this Ordinance. 

(o) this Ordinance shall operate to confer a power to continue and complete any 
trial or proceeding under any provision of any of the Ordinances specified ^ in sub- 
section (l) which was ponding at the time of the expiry of the said Ordinance ^ 
if such trial or proceeaing were a tnal or proceeding begun under the correspond- 
ing provision of this Ordinance. 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE 

The Councjl of State opened its winter session at New Delhi on the 25th, 
FMBRUABY 1932, Sir Henry Monerieft Smith presiding 

During Interpellations, Mr, Emerson informed Mr Mushii Hussain Eidwai that 
there was no classification of prisoneis as political offenders and therefore he could 
not say how many such oflfeuaers had gone to jail in each province in the last three 
' years. But he placed the figures of convictions during the civil disobedience move- 
ment of 1930-31 up to the 28th March, 1931 These were Madias, 4,314 , Bombay, 
11,222, Bengal, 12,285 , United Provinces, 9,378 , Punjab 3,77 , Burma, 0 , Bihar and 
Orissa, 12,162 , Central Piovinces, 4,093 , Assam, 1,158 , N. W. F 927 , Coorg, 

9 and Delhi 1,173 

Mr. Emerson further informed Mr Kidwai that during the 12 months ending Jan 
31 this year there were 13 teirorist outrages with fatal results of which six were in 
Bengal and none in the Frontier. Mr Emerson mfoimed Mr. Kidwai again that 
1.203 persons were jailed till the 20th February of this year in connection with the 
Kashmir agitation. 

Expoet op Gold 

Mr. Brayne, Finance Secretary, informed the same member that the total value 
of gold exported since the abandonment of the Gold Standard was 49 crores The 
distribution from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 last was as follows To the United Kingdom. 
24 6 crores and to other countries, 10 8 crores Pra«tically all the gold oiiginally 
consigned from India to England had been re-expoited to other countries 

The Law Member introduced a Bill amending the Civil Procedure Code laying 
down the procedure in various Indian High Courts m the matter of taking 
evidence for foreign tribunals in civil and commercial matters. 

Budget Discussion 

Mr. Eussell then presented the Railway Budget after which the House adjourned 
till the 27th FEBRUARY when a general discussion of the Budget took place. 

Sir ManeeJijee Dadabhoy was the first speaker. He said though he was prepared 
for the sad tale revealed m the budget, he believed that with the efibrts now being 
made to rehabilitate the railway finances and apply the pruning knife m several 
directions the situation would before long improve Surveying the revised estimates 
of the present year, he remjirked the stoiy was more terrible than the last year’s, 
for the commercial lines had worked at a loss and the railway reserves had been 
wiped out and large sums of money had been taken as a temporary loan from the 
depreciation fund. It was very dibheartening that the railway revenues last year 
and m the current year had bhown an aggregate loss of over Rs 22 ciores. He 
pitied Mr Eussell for having to manage the railways in lean yeais unlike his 
predeeessois who had prosperous yesrs. Though he agieed that the building up 
of railway reserves was justified because they could be expected to come to the 
rescue in a financial crisis like the present, still he was glad that ruthless pruning 
and retrenchment were proceeding with courage and foresight and that special pay 
and allowances, etc,, were being withdrawn. He, however, did not support the 
policy of afiecting the progressive work of the publicity department Some time 
ago he urged stneter control and supervision in expenditure on repairs and 
maintenance and railway stores. Sir M Dadabhoy was glad that the capital 
expenditure had been reduced this year to 1,01 lakhs and that, too, foi completing 
a line already under constiuction. Incidentally, Sir M. Dadabhoy reminded the 
House how^ trade in India was ruined by the present movement and appealed to 
the public in India and the Government of India for a reasonable and rational 
jiolicy. In Bombay, he said, trade was at a standstill. The business houses opened 
only for 16 days in a month. The exchange remained closed probably for 20 days 
per month. In such a situation, he asked, how could there be a movement of 
traflSlc and how could the railway finance improve ? It was required that confidence 
should be restored throughout not only in the Government but among the people 
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by allowing the latter to carry on their trade. The insane policy of obstruction 
all over the country to then trade required to be immediately abandoned Proce^ 
ding, he alluded to the question of contribution to the geneial revenues and asked 
whether the contribution could not bo suspended, if not abolished. In this connection 
he asked whether it was not the case that when the Posts and Telegraphs 
department was woiking at a loss the general revenues did not come to the rescue 
of that depax tment 

Concluding, Sir M. Dadabhoy refeiied to Sir Geoige Eainy’s impending departure 
and, amidst cheers, paid a tribute ot respect and appreciation for his services to 
India, especially his mstiuctivc and edifying speeches He also referred to the 
Services of Sir Alan Paisons, Sii Geoige Rainy’s iight-hand man, leaving as 
financial commissionci ot lailwa^s, but was lelieved to find that he would come 
back to the Council of Slate in a higher capacity (Finance Secretary). 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das expressed satisfaction at the reduction of 
the number of ofiiceis but said the House was unable to judge whether this was 
adequate as the memorandum did not give the total numbei of officers of state 
railways ann company railways He advocated an early reduction of the scale 
of salaries of supeiior posts which was very high. He blamed the Government’s 
exchange and curieiicy policy Tliere was unemployment in the country which was 
partly responsible for the drop of 15 per cent m the passengers earned by railways, 
the other mam leason being that the people preferred the use of lorries. For 
instance, marnage parcies up to a 100 miles distance patronised lorries instead of 
railways owing to cheapness He dissociated himself fiom Sir Maneckii’s view m 
favour of railway publicity He complained that there was diflrerential treatment 
in that no reduction had been made in the concessions shown by the railways 
to the Army depaitmont. 

Mr, Eormusje Maneckjt Mehta blamed the Government’s railway freight policy. 
He said it was stiiking that many mills had as a result of that begun to consume 
oil instead of coal He challenged Sir Maneckji’s statement that civil disobedience 
was to blame and said that mills m Bombay did business, if not openly, by the 
back door. 

Sir ManeeJeju — My experience is otherwise. 

Mr, G, A, Natesan drew special attention to the railway policy with reference 
to the purchase of stores. He lecallcd the promise made by Sir Charles Innes 
that when the Indian Stores departmant was foimed the Railway and Military 
departments would make purchases through the Indian Stores department. This 

g romise had not been fulfilled and a duplication of staff was occurring. Was it, 
e asked, that some vested interests were preventing the purchase of railway stores 
through the Indian Stores department ? 

Sir Qeo7ye Rainy, winding up the debate, leferred to Lala Ram Saran Das’s 
observation regarding the reduction of concessions to the Military department and 
said it was not wise to open a controversy with the Army department unless they 
were sure of the strength of their own artillery and what sort of barrage they 
were able to put across when once the battle was started with that department. 
As regards the new entrants Sir George Rainy said that those who were taken 
since last year had been cleaily warned that they must be prepared for a 
lower scale of pay if and when such scales were decided. He did not think that 
by raising the rates they could bring more revenue, but possibly there was need for 
examination whether the exisiting rules in any way restricted the traffic. As for the 
fares, there was a tendency noticed during the last few months for passengers to 
travd in lower classes. But this again could be watched. Alluding to Mr. Nate* 
san’s observations as to the stores purchase, the Railway Member drew attention 
to the annexure to the separation convention and said that the guiding critenon 
was economy and efficiency. The moment the railway were satisfied that these two 
objects could be secured by handing over the purchase to the Stores department, 
their difficulties would disappear. He did not wish to enter into the controversy 
raised between Mr. Mehta and Sir M. Dadabhoy as to whe:|her the civil disobedience 
movement was or was not responsible for the lall m the railway revenues but surely 
when tendencies, obviously mimical to trade, were at work destroying the confidence 
so essential to trade, it was only likely that so sensitive a barometer as the railway 
traffic return should record shocks. 

On the question of contribution to the general revenue, the railway Member 
declared that the convention was agreed upon when the economic condition different 
feom the present prevailed and so the point was not whether the railways ought to 
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pay but whether they could pay. But at least two years must elapse before the 
question could be usefully considered in detail, foi at present they were all groping 
m the dark and none could forecast with confidence what was in store two years 
hence. Concluding, he thanked every member for the couitesy shown <o him and, 
paiticularly, thanked Sir M Dadabhoy for the kind and fiiendly things he had said. 

Official Bills 

FEBRUARY —The Council of State ''met to-day to pass several official 
bills. After interpellations, Sir*B L Mitter, Law Member, moved the consitleraiion of 
the Indian Partnership Bdl as passed by the Assembly. 

Sir Maneck]! Dadabhoy welcomed the measure, which had soWed many intricate 
questions of law. He maintained that commerical legislation should be^ made uni- 
form. The bill would affect retrospectively the legistration of partnerships 

Sir Devi Doss said the new provision regarding legistration would dispense with 
unscrupulous litigation He suggested that sub-clause (li) of clause lO should be 
deleted The bill on the whole was a wery satisfactory one 

On the motion of the Law member, a few drafting amendments were carried and 
the bill was passed. 

On the motion of Mr. Drake, the Indian Companies Act {Amendment) Bill as 
passed by the Assembly, was taken into consideiation and passed. 

Mr Shillidy then moved the Bill repealing the Employees' and Workmen's 
Disputes Act as passed by the Assembly. The bill was passed. 

Mr. Drake moving the Wheat Import Duty Bill as passed by the Assembly said 
that considerable improvement had taken place in the prices of wheat. It would be 
difficult for the Government to say that if the duty were removed it would be an 
economic advantage. The Bill was passed. 

The Council agreed to the motion of Mr. Biayne amending the Indian Finance 
mpplementary and Extending Act and passed the bill as it had emerged from the 
Assembly. 

Sir B. L. Mitter, Law Member, moved that the Ciml Prooedwe Code Amendment 
Bill to take evidence of foreign tribunals in civil and commercial matters be taken 
into consideration and passed, which was agreed to. 

On Mr* Drake’s motion, the Wire and Wire Nail IndusUy Protection Bill as 
passed by the Assembly, was taken up and passed. The Couccil then adjourned, 

Pbovtnoial Autonomy 

Ut MARCH Sankaran Nair moved a resolution uiging to-day the Govern- 
take such steps as may be possible to introduce immediately provincial autonomy in 
menfcto all provinces or at least in such provinces as are in the opinion of the Becre- 
tary of State fit for the same. He quoted from the Simon Commission’s report, the 
Government of India’s despatches ana thetPremier’s statement to show that there was 
general agreement that provincial autonomy was a much simpler task to introduce. 
The mover particularly stressed the portions of the Piemier’s declaration of the 1st. 
December, 1931, favouring immediate provincial autonomy and recognising the feeling 
for simultaneous centr^ responsibility, but waiting for the public opinion on the 
matter. In Sir Sankaran Nair’s view, since there was not the same sympathetic 
personality at Whitehall as Mr. Montagu, central responsibility might take years to 
fructify. Moreover, the civil disobedience movement had given an entirely new 
tom to the whole position m India That movement had undermined respect for 
law and order in several places. Yet there were forces which stood for law and 
order and which required to be encouraged. This could only be done by the grant 
of immediate provincial autonomy. This might mean to some extent a reversal of 
the Goverment’s policy outlined at the I^ndon conference, but he demanded it 
because the civil disobedience movement had engendered a spirit of disafifection 
and disloyalty to such an extent that any government would be impossible at the 
present time. In order to check that spmt something substantial was immediately 
called for, and only provincial autonomy would provide a good step If there was 
provinmal autonomy with a Minister for Law and Order in Madras the thah 
{mangalsutra) incident would not have occurred in the southern presidency because 
that particular ofiBicer would have known ihat he was not relying on a bureaucra- 
tic form of government, but a Government responsible to the Legislative Council. 
The (^vernmmt knew they had to give provincial autonomy. Why not then intro- 
duce it immediately and thus <ffieck the forces of disloyalty and discord? 
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Sir Sankaran Nair said he was not opposed to responsibility bem^ ^(ranted at 
the centre, but in view of the dijficulties that attended such grant it was advisable 
for Indians to get something substantial in the provinces by way of complete au^n- 
omy conceded by the British Government rathei than wait tor a shadow responsibi- 
lity ID the centre He opined that if provincial autonomy was granted the Congress 
would probably abandon its present policy, and the piesent movement of disloyaltv 
and disaffection against the Government might cease 

Str B L, Mifter, the leader of the House, on behalf of the Government, explai- 
ned the Government attitude. He quoted at length from the Premiei’s declaration 
of the 1st of December in which Mi MacDonald had stated that, while piovincial 
autonomy should not be delayed a day longer than was necessary, he realised that a 
paitial advance did not commend itself to the conference, and that, while it was 
unnecessary to make an inevocable decision. His Maiestv’s Government intended to 
press with all possible despatch with the federal plan Upon this declaration the 
Government of India stood to-day and would not enter into the merits of the reso- 
lution. The ofhcial members would not, theiefore, vote on the resolution and the 
Government would despatch to the Secretary of State foi the information of His 
Majesty’s Government a copy of the debate. 

Lala Eamsafan Das said a Government responsible to the people was responsible 
to the Secretary of State who was 6,000 miles away. If theie was to be a federation, 
let the fedeiating units not claim the right to recede, for there would then be 
anarchy and chaos Muslim leaders like the late Sir Muhammad Shafi and Mr, 
Jinnah had clearly stood for provincial autonomy and simultaneous lesponsibility in 
the centre. 

Str Phiroxc Seihna^ also a Round Tablet, made a spirited speech opposing the 
resolution, which he called as a retrograde move He emphasisea at the outset that 
the Congress participated m the second Round Table Conference only on the under- 
standing that there would be provincial autonomy and simultaneous grant of respon- 
sibility at the centre. When on the 6th November, 1931, there were lumours and 
piess reports in London of the grant of only provincial autonomy, 28 delegates sent 
a joint representation to the Premier affirming their stand against such a move and 
standing for a comprehensive scheme of responsibility. Sir Muhammad Shafi, Mr, 
Jmnah and others had supported this standpoint Sir A P. Patio, who originally 
stood foi provincial autonomy only, had during .the last week publicly declared that 
he was wrong in his views and that he entirely suppoitcd the idea of simultaneous 
and comprehensive grant of responsibility. 

Proceeding, Sir Phiroze Sethna quoted from the speeches of Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, and Mr. Jayakar (responsivists), Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar (Congress) and 
Sir Hubert Carr (on behalf of Europeans), all demanding responsibility at the 
centre This was supported also by the London Times, And now for Sir Sankaran 
Nair to harp on provincial autonomy xeally surpiised him Provincial autonomy 
without responsible government at the centre would be a failure. 

Mr, B, K, Basu (Bengal) opposed the resolution and reminded the Council that a 
similar resolution was defeated in the Madras Council. If the Council of State now 
accepted the resolution it would take them back to the position as it was when the 
Simon Commission had reported. Many things had happened since then. Mr. Basu 
quoted from the speeches of Sir T. B. Sapru, Mr. Sastri and Mr. Bamaswami 
Mudahar, who were all unanimously against provincial autonomy without responsibi- 
lity at the centre. Mr Basu said it was too late in the day to delude the people 
with resolutions of this sort 

Mr Rangana/yahulu Naiiu described the resolution as a result of confused think- 
ing, Provincial autonomy without responsibility at the centre would be a sham, and 
the provincial legislatures would be mere glorified distiict boards. It was too late 
in the day to raise a controversy as to the fitness of the respective provinces for 
autonomy. The resolution was against the popular demand and Britain's pledges. 

Str Sankaran Nair^ replying to the debate, read out a communication from Sir 
A. P. Patro that his view has throughout been that, pending a final structure on the 
l^sis of an all India Federation, immediate provincial autonomy should be granted. 
Proceeding, Sir Sankaran Nair said that the civil disobedience movement had 
changed the entire situation since the Premier made declaration on the 1st of Decem- 
ber. It was to check that movement that he wanted the immediate grant of provincial 
autonomy. What was the use of quoting speeches made in December when Since 
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then the situation had changed so much ? The Congiess would nover be satisfied 
with anything What was the use of showing deference to that party^s views ? 

Before the resolution was put to the vote Sir Phiroze Sethna alluded to Sir A P 
Patro’s communication read out by Sir Sankaram Nair and informed the House 
that Sii A. P, Patio had met him during the luncheon inteival and that when he 
referied to the press report he (Sir A. P. Patro) admitted that he had seen the 
report but had not chosen to contradict it Sir Phiioze Sathna remarked ; 'Now 
Sir A, P. Patio says he adheres to his old views If that is so, then I am soiry 
for him to-day, as I was along with other delegates when he made that statement in 
the plenary session of the Bound Table Couference, and I withdraw the compliment I 
paid him to-day ’ 

All the official members remained neutral and the resolution was defeated by a 
majority of 12 votes, 16 voting against the resolution and only four for it. The 
latter four members were 8ir Sankaran Nair, Syed Abdul Hafeez, Choudhury 
Muhammad Dm and Mr. Narayanaswami Chetty. 

Facilities For Scions Of A^ristocracy 

Sardai Shri Jagnnnath Maharaj moved for special facilities to the young scions 
of the houses of Sarders, Jagirdars, inamdars and feudal aristocracy generally m 
India to be trained with a view to enter the higher military service under the 
British Government in India and to reserve foi tnem a reasonable number of posts 
of commissioned officers in the army. 

The Commauder-m-Chief while sympathising with the mover formally opposed 
the resolution as it would involve a complete departure from the Governments’s 
policy if special privileges were given to these classes Such a resolution was out 
of date in these days of demociacy. Under the present system anybody could secure 
the Kmgs’a commission. 

The mover withdrew the resolution and at the same time urged that a certain 
percentage be reserved out of the nominations for the King’s commissions. 

‘Interest Excbedino PRiNorpAL 

Choudhri Muhammad Dm moved for legislation that in all interest bearing 
monetary transactions in which the total of interest claimed exceeds the amount of 
the principal advanced, ^courts should in no case pass a decree for interest in excess 
of the principal amount 

Mr. Emerson, on behalf of the Government, stated that the Government of India 
were giving the closest attention to the assurance given in the Assembly on a 
similar motion of Sir Mahomed Yakub. The Government were m close communica- 
tionwith the local Governments from whom replies were being received. 

The mover withdrew the resolution. 

Repeal Of Sarba Act 

Raja Raghunaudan Prasad wanted the Government to bring a Bill to repeal the 
Barda Act during the current session. He said that this Act had been practically a 
dead letter since its passage. The Government by interfering with the personal 
laws had established a dangerous precedent. 

Mr. Emerson doubted whether there was any precedent for the Government of 
India taking the initiative in repealing a measure which a large section of public 
opinion regarded as of importance m social reform. The Bill was passed by a very 
large majority in the Assembly and without division in this House The Act had 
caused no hardship in the past two years. Nor did it interfere with social life. 
Criticism had been made that the Act had been inefiective. This was mistaken 
criticism. The Act was deliberately so drafted as to prevent its being the instru- 
ment of oppression. Its provisions were such as to make it difficult to bring them 
into operation in any social group unless the members of that group were in sympa- 
thy with it. The presence of the Act would have an educative effect even if cases 
filed under it continued to be extremely few in number. If the Act was now 
repealed it would be tantamount to the approval of those abuses by the legislature 
and the world would think that India was in favour of the continuance of the 
social abuses. When India was on the eve of constitutional reforms she could 
not afford to iftnore world opinion in this matter. 

The resolution was lost without division. The Council then adjourned. 
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2nd. MARCH-— The Council of State had a buef sitting to-day. On the m^ion 
of Mr, Darke, Commerce Secretary, the House passed the Bgmboo Rape) Jr'ulp 
Industry Protection Bill as passed by the Assembly. 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, who was a member of the Fiscal Commission, 
to the fact that, according to the Tariff Board^s finding, the Titaghur Mill had 
spent only Rs, 6 lank for the impiovement of pulp while the mill had earned one 
crore of rupees. He asked how many Indians had been gi7en facilities for training. 
Lala Ramsaian Das endorsed these two points. , ,i +11 

Mr Drake said as regards the improvement of pulp, that the mills were till 
recently in a bad way and now a great stimulus would be given. As regard wie 
number of Indians receiving training, he did not have the figures, but icpeated Sir 
George Rainy^s statement in the Assembly that it was incumbent on an industry 
receiving protection to carry out the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission as 
far as possible. 


8rd MARCH — Thiee noa-official resolutions were discussed in the Council of 
State to-day, all of which were withdrawn aftei Government replies, which were 
acknowledged to be satisfactory by the movers. 

Provident Fund For Govt Servants 

Mr. G. S Khaparde raised the question of a provident fund scheme in the place 
of pensions for Government employees, and moved that, pending the introduction of 
a provident fund for all non-gazetted employees (superior and inferior), the payment 
of gratuity may be made to the families of those, who died before retirement on the 
basis of at least one month’s pay foi every completed year of seivice put in by the 
deceased employee. He reminded the Council of the resolution discussed last year, 
when the Finance Secretary promised that the Government’s decision on provident 
fund would be taken within a few months# He wanted to know what had Happened. 
If there weie any difficulties m coming to an early decision, he wanted the payjLent 
of a gratuity as on railways. He instanced the most recent case of a jemadar oi 
the Council of State dying after thirty years’ service, and asked the Council 
to imagine the lot of the family of the man. He did not want to argue the 
resolution at length, unless the facts already known to the.Government were disputed 
now 

Mr. Brayne, Finance Secretary, informed the House that since last year’s debate, 
there was a conference between the Government of India and the representatives of 
the Provincial Governments when the question was discussed, and it was decided to 
adopt a '‘combination scheme” based on the English Superannuation Act, which was 
preferable to any system of provident fund The report of the Actuary had been 
recently received, on this new scheme Now, the opinion of the Local Governments 
would shortly be obtained. The scheme was a very simple one, and could be intro- 
duced m favour of the existing incumbents if they wished to come in. It offered a 
substantial amount to the dependents of deceased servants It had been id force in 
England since 1909. But if Mr Zhaparde’s resolution for giatuity as a temporary 
measuie was earned, it would cost roughly four ciois of rupees, which could not be 
found in these times. He promised that the Government would come to an early 
decision on the combination scheme 


Measures AEEEcriNa Hindu Personal Laws 

The Hon’ble Jagannath Maharaj Pandit moved for a committee of official and un- 
official Hindu member of both the Houses of Legislature, of the beginning of each 
term of the Legislature^ to hold office for the whole term thereof, to advise the 
Government upon official as well as unofficial legislative Bills that may be proposed 
to be introduced in either House and affecting matters of the personal and custo- 
mary law of the Hindus. 

He said that measures affecting personal law were frequently introduced, and 
while recognising that some of them were progressive, he said that others were 
reactionary. It was desirable that on such occasions an expert committee of both 
the Houses examined the Bills and offered advice m the existing condition of things 
a snatch-vote of either House might bring the whole of the Hindu Law into a 
quandaiw. But if the committee was appointed, expert opinion would be available 
before the introduction stage* and the discussion of the Bill would be on well infor- 
med lines, leading to correct judgment. 
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Sir B. L. Mitter, while sympathising with the object ot the resolution, 
explained that a similai motion accepted lu this House, was twice postponed 
by the other House. However, a resolution of a similar nature, but broader m scope, 
was discussed at the Bound Table Conference, and he advised the mover to withdraw 
the motion. The mover then wHhdiew the resolution. 


Educational Pbogbbss in Frontier 

Choudhary Mahomed Din moved that eaily steps be taken to speed up the pace 
of education m the North-west Fiontier Province and Baluchistan so as to bring 
these tracts into line with the lest of India as soon as possible. His object was 
that the Eeforms to be mtioduced m the North-west Frontier should not break down 
by lack of education m that tract, as that result would recoil on the lest of India. 
As for Baluchistan, he complained that theie was only one school and no college 
at all. 

The Education Member said that theie was an assumption, underlying the resolu- 
tion, that all was not well with education in these two areas. The Government's 
efforts must be judged by two tests, firstly, by the percentage of pupils to popula- 
tion. As regaids the first test, the Education Membei informed the House that the 
percentage of pupils, in the Northwest Frontier Piovince, was highei than in United 
Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces. As regards the second test 
he further informed the House that the cost was more than in any 
province m India including Madras, or Bengal or the Punjab And as for its policy 
the Government had accepted a five-year piogramme, and there was nothing to cavil 
at in the Government’s efioits. But, the Northwest Piontier would shortly become a 
Governor’s piovmce, and so the control of edncation would go into the hands ol 
the Legislative Council. As for Baluchistan, the population was sparse and the 
people were backward. But the Government were doing eveiything. 


7ih MABCR The general Budget was presented m the Council of State to-day 
by Mr. Brayne, Finance seoietary, before a compaiatively thin House and 
practically deserted galleries Mr. Biayne occupied nearly 45 minutes to explain the 
salient features of the Government of India's budgetary position. 


Export of Gold 

8tK The first resolution moved to-day in the Council of State related 

to the export of gold on which Sir George Schuster spoke m his budget speech 
yesterday. Ba% Bahadw Lala Jagadish Prasad moved urging the Government 
to take the necessary steps for the purchase ot all distress gold, now being exported 
to foreign countries, for the sake of reserves of the proposed cential reserve 
bank for India. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Ram Sarau Das was the only supporter both during the 
debate and at the voting time and the resolution was rejected by 30 against two 
votes. 

The mover said that India’s financial policy was throughout regulated to suit 
Britain’s interests. Regarding the present export of gold, the Indian Government 
had done nothing to prevent or check it because it suited Britain to save the price 
of her sterling from going down more precipitately than it had actually been. 
According to the Finance Secretary’s recent admission m this House 49 crores 
worth of gold was exported since the abandonment of the gold standard of which 
over 24 was to the United Kingdom, In consequence of this India was becoming 
anaemic in terms of gold stiengkh and purchasing power in the form ot paper 
currency reserve or notes was very much less than the potential power of gold. 
India needed gold reserves for building up the reserve bank and the Government of 
India, instead of conniving at the pohey of export of gold for the sake of temporary 
problematicsd advantage, should protect the permanent interests of the country by 
checldng the eseport by themselves purchasing ail the gold that came in the market. 
Lala ^^agadjsh rrasad criticised Sir George Schuster for comparing India’s position 
wit^ South Amenca and Australia and said there could be no comparison with them. 
He further described Sir G, Schuster’s observations as ihntastic distentiODS of hsdf* 
ttuth§ and pid if the gold report to other countries had remained in India she 
would jwve been today ip a strong position than what it was. 

Biayne. Fiimce Secretary, said the reserve bank, if and wh^ established, 
would be ou the Imes proposed in Sir Basil Blackett’s bill with a minimum gold 
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standard worth 30 ciores of rupees and that at the end of five yeais the minimum 
gold must be one-fifth of the total note issue India required 45 crores ^ worth of 
gold for the reserve bank, India was already in a sound position in this respect 
What India wanted now was not gold but more sterling securities. Speaking of the 
distress gold, he said it was begging the question because it was the high puce of 
gold which encouraged expoiU The Goveinment considered the present position 
extremely favourable and saw no justification for supporting the resolution, 

Encoubagement of Indian Abt 

Sir Phiroze Sethna then moved that if the work of mural decorations already done 
by the artist and students of the Indian Art Schools m New'Delhi secietanat is satis- 
factory, then services, as soon as fund^ permit, be availed of for additional work not 
only in the secretaiiat but in othei public buildings m New Delhi and likewise in 
India House, London He legietted that the Delhi scheme had apparenty been 
dropped by the Government of India since they published their note approving it in 
1925. That scheme would have piovidcd selected students of Indian ait schools with 
postgraduate courses m art at a (entrsl institution m India. A scheme external to 
India had been put into force, namely, mural paintings at India House recently 
executed by four Indian students of south Kensington. It was more important for 
India to see the training and production in art placed on a firm and stable basis m 
Europe to acquire tiainmg and pationage. 

Mr. Shillidy, Industries Secretary, could not accept the resolution as worded 
The policy of the Goveinment was only of encouragement of Indian art inespective 
of provincial consicleiations. The scheme for the encouragement of Indian art prepa- 
ed by his predecessor had to be suspended owing to the financial situation. It was 
the intention and piactice of the Government that Indian aitists should be employed 
in the decoiatiou of public buildings m New Delhi and India House 

Sepabation op Andhba 

Dtwan Bahadur G Naiayanaswami Ohefcty moved that the Telugu districts of 
the Madras Presidency be separated from the rest of the presidency and constitute 
into a separate province called Andhia piovince and that a committee be appointed 
to leport on the practical steps to be taken foi this purpose and for the settlement 
of the boundaues of the new province and the location of his capital. He refeued to 
the agitation on the part of Telugu speaking people duiing the last two decades tor 
a separate province An Andhra Univeisity had been already established. Although 
the general poliucs of the countiy had absorbed most of the enthusiasm of the 
leaders of Andhra province the sub-national feeling foi the'Andhra province was as 
strong as ever befoie. The Telugu districts had 83,000 square miles, with 1,93,00,000 
inhabitants. They were bigger than the pioposed piovmces of Smd and Onya. The 
Tamil districts weie quite willing to be separated from the Telugu districts and the 
Madras Council had twice passed a lesolution in favour of bcparation, Therefoie 
there was a clear p) tma facie case for a committee of enquiry. 

Sir B L Milter, Law Member said the question of separation of Andhra was not 
considered by the Bound Table Conference which only took up the specific questions 
of Smd and Onya. As regards the readjustment of provinces, this was left to be 
done under the new constitution and to the pressure of pubhe opinion. At the 
present moment there was only one enquiry and that was regarding Orissa and the 
labours of the committee had not yet concluded. (Mr. Mehta, a member of the 
committee, informed *We have only done one-third.^) 

Mitter, proceeding, said no enquiry was likely to be undertaken or 
concluded before the new constitution was established. 

Mr. Narayauaswami Chetty withdrew his resolution though he emphasised that 
his demand was only for a committee of enquiiy. The Council then ^journ^. 


Geneeal Discussion of Budget 

* course of the general debate on the Budget which began 

in the Council of State to-day, Sir Bampal Smgh said that it was a matter for 
satisfaction that, despite financial difficulty, some ProvmciaP Governments had given 
timely remission to the agriculturists. He asked the Government to make further 
retrenchments, which was the only possible avenue for balancing the budget. 

Mr. Jagadish C^ndra Banerjee emphasised the necessity of the Government 
putting a stop to gold export m order to strengthen the currency. He wondered 
wny there was so much delay and hesitation in weotmg retrenchment. 

Xd 
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Eaja Laxman Rao Bhont^le was glad that the Finance Member had been able to 
balance the Budget However, be requested the Govcinment not to try to tax 
kerosioe and other primaiy necessities of life 

Mr. Jagannath Maharaj Pandit hoped that the Government would make an 
early declaration on the Retrenchment policy of the Government. He thought that 
it would have been welcomed if the Government had purchased gold instead of 
allowing it to be exported and used it in productive industries 

Lala Ramsaran Das said that Sir George Schuster was helpless m the matter of 
linking the rupee with Sterling as the first Ordinance was withdrawn at the dictation 
of the Secretary of State. Impoits had definitely fallen, and the buying power of the 
people had been reduced The only method was retrenchment, As a member of 
the General Purposes Retrenchment Committee, he complained that the policy of 
Indianisation had suffered m giving effect to those recommendations. He said that 
there was a rumour that two members of the Public Services Commission would 
continue in office against the recommendations of the Committee He further 
suggested the discontinuance of the putting into operation of the income tax rules. 
Like Mr. Natesan, Mr. Ramsarandas supported Sir M, Dadabhoy m} demanding 
permanent “cuts’' in salaries. He said that by spending too much on law and 
Older and thereby exhausting their resouices, they would leave nothing for the 
Federal Government. 

Sir M. D. Uevadoss considered the stiength of the army mmecessaiily high, and 
su^ested that the Government of India should manage to obtain a rebate to the extent 
of 25 per cent from the British Exchequer, as the Indian Army was kept for imperial 
purposes as well He felt it was strange that, while every department was cuttmg 
down expenditure, the Income-tax Department alone should ask for moie, on the 
ground of the increased establishment necessary tor dealing with a large number 
of assessees secured by the lowering of the minimum level. Insead of taxing kerosme 
and salt, he suggested a tax on tobacco and urged the restoration of the postal 
rates to the old level 

Sir George Schuster emphasised that there was no use in being either too pessimis- 
tic or ignoring the realities. As Sir M. Dadabhoy had stated, 95 percent of the 
economic disci ess of India was due to world causes, but India stood favourably m 
companson with what had been done by any country in the woild to improve her 
own finances and cut down her expenditure The retrenchment committees, by their 
work, had created public opinion to strengthen the hands of the Government in its 
economy operations. If further eflbrts were needed, they would be made. He opmed 
that their ship had weathered the worst part of the storms, and the position was as 
sound as it could reasonably be at the present juncture, and much sounder than the 
position of practically every othei country in the world 

At the end of the next financial year, the economic position would have to be 
reviewed, and the question decided whether the cut of ten per cent should be extendi 
after the Blst March 1932. As for the salary of future entrants, the question was 
engaging their atteniion and as soon as the present session was over, it would be 
ta^ed and a decision reached. He agreed that it was a matter for congratulation 
that during the last three years they had been able to raise a rupee loan l^yond 
their expectation. That was strong evidence of the sound financial position of the 
countiy. Regarding tbe evasion of income-tax, he hoped to discuss with the Euro- 
pean Group measures for checking it. 

The Finance Member told Sir M. D. Devadoss that the expenditure of 18 lakhs 
per annum on additional staff in the income-tax department was more than epunter- 
bianced by 100 lakhs of revenue. 

Sanction eob Suits 

After the Budget debate Sir B. L. Mitter introduced a Bill to vcd%daie certain 
9uiU relating to j^bhe matters. The measure, he observed, was the result of a 
decision by the Privy: Council that the previous sanction of the Local Government 
must be recorded in respect of each particular suit and that the sanction of the 
wllector, was not enough. Sir B. L Mitter informed the House that on account of 
this action a large number of pending stuts would be liable to dismissal, through 
no fault of the plaintiffs. The Bill validated all subh Suits and provided for re-tr!al 
of all claims which mi^t have been in the meantime dismissed, whether in the court 
of first ins^nce ot m ^e court of appeal, on the ground of absence of requisite 
sanction. The Council then adjoumw till the 14th. 
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Levy of Income-Tax on Pensions 

14th, MARCH — Sir David Devadoss moved a resolution recommending the levy 
of income-tax under the Income-Tax Act on all pensions and compassionate allowances 
paid outside India Hh object, he said, was to add to the levenue of India without 
imposing any hardship on any Those pensioners who resided in England would not 
suffer because if they paid interest on ihoir pensions into the Indian exchequer they 
would get relief coiiespondingly in the amount payable to the British exchequer In 
respect of those who stayed in the Continent and in the Irish Free State, the mover did 
not see why they should escape paying the tax, especially when the Indian finances 
were in a bad way He calculated that if his resolution was adopted there would 
be an addition to the Government of India’s revenue to the extent of Es 16 lakhs. 

Mr. Brayne, Finance Secietaiy, while recognising the movers solicitude for the 
Indian revenues opposed the lesolution on legal and general giounds He informed 
the House that this suggestion had been examined by the Government of India on 
the recommendation of the general purpose letrenchment committee Legally, the 
Indian income-tax operated only in respect of lesidents in Bntish India and nothing 
could be done in the suggested direction except as a lesult of an enactment by the 
British Pailiament Even if the House passed a resolution, what sort of machinery 
should the Government create m order to collect revenue ^ Further pensions in the 
case of those already letiied were protected from variation by the Government of 
India Act. The resolution was lost by 18 against 20 votes. 

Stamp Dxtty on Chbqujbs 

Sir David Devadoss next moved a resolution recommending the levy of a sta^ 
duty of one anna on every cheque drawn on a bank or a banker in India. He 
recalled that there was a duty till 1927, when it was abolished on the ground, as 
stated by Sir Basil Blackett, that such abolition would encourage the banSng habit. 
This duty was bringing Es 7 lakhs per annum, and now that the banking habit 
had developed the Government of Inaia could expect to collect about Es. 10 lakhs 
if it was now leiraposed. 

Mr. Brayne, Finance Secictary, said the duty was abolished m consequence of the 
re^mmendation of the Cuirency Commission Last year the Banking Commission 
liad endorsed the abolition, when it was pointed out that in consequence of the 
abolition theie was a more extensive use of cheques even in mofussil areas Eecently, 
Bombay and one or two other local Governments wrote urging the reimposition of 
this duty so that the proceeds therefrom might help them in their present financial 
situation. The Government of India last month had addressed all local Governments, 
who m turn would consult the local commercial bodies. When replies were received 
from all provinces, necessary steps would be taken. The resolution was withdrawn 
and the House adjouined 

Debate on Obdinance Euxjb 

loth, MARCH — An interesting debate took pi ace m the Council of State to-day on the 
present political situation and the Government’s policy m handling it, on a resolution 
moved by Lala Jagdish Prasad. The resolution urg^, firstly, t^t the special powers 
under the Ordinances be used with the utmost moderation and restraint in order to 
minimise the chances of abuse of the powers by the Government’s agents. Secondly, 
that no method of violence be employed against civil resisters except the use of the 
minimum force necessary for the dispersal of an unlawful assembly which in spite 
of an order to disperse showed a determination not to disperse, and, thirdly, that 
persons covicted of non-violent political offences should invariably be accorded 
special treatment m jails. 

Lala Prasad at the outset pointed out that he was a believer in constiu- 

lional methods and the Bntish connection. He never accepted the principles of the 
Congress nor had any sympathy with their activities, however peaceful they might 
be. But in spite of his unbounded Mth in the good quahties of the British he did 
not thmk they were immune from doing any harm. Tjie last struggle was brought 
to a close by an honourable settlement between two honourable gentlemen of India 
and Engand, but unfortunately when Gandhiji was in England, en^ged in constitu- 
wpn-mama the deplorable no-rent campaign was launch^ in the united Provinces. 
Events^ folmwed much quicker than one’s comprehension and they now found them- 
^vesin the midst of a very awkward situation of rule by Ordinances and terrorism. 
He asked the Government why they ^d not bring the ordinances b^ote flm 
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legislature for giving its considered opinion Within a short time it had been ade- 
quately proved veith what restiaint and moderation these oidi nances weie adminis- 
tered The speaker referred to Di. Paton’s case and the thali incident m Malabar 
and many instances m Bengal and othei parts of the country as to how a father 
was punished for the sins of the son, and pointed out that in many places the 
criminal tubes were being used foi tne assistance of the police to tenorise peaceful 
citizens. Eegarding the treatment of political prisoneis he said it was a mattei for 
regret that the same treatment which was atfoxdcd last year was not given this time. 
He appealed to Goveinment to see that their reputation and prestige advanced by 
humane treatment of prisoners and that the administration of justice was tempered 
with mercy in dealing with this movement so that discontent and disorder might 
disappear and prosperity and good will set in 

Mr, J, 0, supporting the resolution, made it cleai that he had no 

sympathy with or support for the Congress and its movements, but he could not 
brush aside the gross abuse of powers by indiscriminate lathi charges and firing by 
the police in dealing with this undesirable movement The oidinanccs had given 
the police a emte Uanehe and police Raj now ruled the people. He enumerated 
innumerable oases of misuse of powers by the police and Government agents If 
Goveinment was to retain its leputafcion which they had built up by their distinct 
services to the Crown and the country and which they sought to sustain, it must 
lose no time in checking their agents from indulging in the abuse of the powers 
entrusted to them 

Mr, E, M, Mehta did not think any one who had any sense of proportion could 
support the resolution. The incidents mentioned by the pievious speakers were not 
proved to the hilt to show that the authorities had used their powers excessively 
Mahatma Gandhi wanted an interview with the Viceroy on his own terms. This, 
neither the Government nor the Viceroy could accept without losing authority. No 
further justification was needed for the existence of the ordinances in the Frontier 
and Bengal if terrorism and the murdering of oflScials went on. According to him, 
civil disobedience could never be non-violent and it was impossible for the police to 
discriminate between a peaceful and a ruffian crowd If a crowd indulged in mob 
violence and disorder, the police were justified m retaliating, 

Mr, B, K, Bam did not appreciate the purpose of the resolution for the Govern- 
ment knew what they were doing. If the non-officials could render any service it 
was to place the facts before the Government and prove that the officials were 
committing excesses and then the Government in fairness should give proper redress 
He did not like Government hesitating to take any action where it was proved that 
the police had committed an error. However, in justice to both sides, those 
members who had come forward to advise the Government should also turn to the 
Congress and ask them to abandon their unlawful activities, 

Mr, Mnerson, Home Secretary, made a long speech making out that the Govern- 
ment were adhering to the points enunciated by the mover as much as possible 
He pointed Out that when Mr. Gandhi was still m London at the Round Table 
Conference, his heutenants m India were trying to niake the position of the 
Government difficult The no-rent campaign was started when the Government of 
ihe United Provinces were negotiating with the leaders of the Congress regarding 
the position of the agricultunsts. If tne movement had been allowed to proceed, 
there would have been a serious agrarian revolution followed by acts of anarchic 
violence. As for the North-West Frontier Piovince, Mr. Emerson asked the Coun- 
cil to dismiss any idea that the Govern raaat deliberately took action with a view to 
making Mr. Gandhi^s position impossible. The facts weie that the Red Shirt leaders 
were encouraging the peasants not to pay land revenue. There was deliberate 
disobedience of orders under section 144. A resolution denouncing the Government's 
constitutional proposals for the Frontier Province as entirely unsatisfactory was 
passed and an appeal was made by the Red Shirts to the Congress to laundi 
general civil disobedience throughout the country. 

As for the first part of the mover’s recommendation, Mr. Emerson read out 
from a letter which the Government of India wrote to the local Governments in 
which special emphasis was laid that in using exceptional powers they should see 
that there was the utmost concrol and supervision. Of course human nature being 
what it was, certain individual cases of injustice were inevitable, though they were 
to be regretted. But the Government of India’s request to the local Govern- 
ments was to satisfy themselves that fibe facts of each particular complaint 
should be examined they shpuld correct all false or exaggerated accounts and 
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in all genuine cases acUon should be taken by May of redress to the suffeters and 
victims or by disciphnaiy measures. Thus it would be seen that the iirst pait of 
the mover’s resolution had been anticipated by the Government m their msti actions. 

As for the second pait regarding the use of the minimum toice in dispersing 
ciowds after a full warning, Mi. Eraeibou said that the law did not require warning 
but the executive instructioiib wcie to the effect that wheievei possible, a warning 
should be given This was being followed except uhtre the situation was dangerous 
The difljcuity was that non-violence was conspicuous by its absence and the police 
weie fiequei'lly faced with an oigauised defiance ot authority. It must not be 
forgotten that the ordinances wete intended to deal with a dangeious movement 
aimed at subveiting the Go\einmcnt The piogiamrao of the civil disobedience 
movement contained all mischievous toi ms of activity. Any lelaxation m the vigilence 
of the Government -would be followed by the extcubion of dangeious activities 
While the Government deploied cises like the arrest ot Dr Paton of Madras the 
Houbc must view such incidents in then pioptu perspective Till the end ot January 
there weie 15,000 convictions of winch 11000 wcie efieeted uiidei the oidinary law 
and 4,000 only under the ordinances Incidents like those in Delhi during the 
week-end were instances of deliberate defiance of order undci section 144. But the 
Government had always acted on the principle stated by Mr. Jagadish Piosad with 
some qualification. 

As tor the third pait of the resolution about the treatment to prisoners in jaiD, 
Mr. Emerson accepted the principle and affirmed that the Government were giving 
effect to it m accordance with the rules framed by the committee of the legislature 
so far as treatment, but as regards classification the Goveinment did not make any 
disonmmation m favour of a prisoner merely because he was convicted in connection 
with a political movement. 

Baja Sir Bampal Singh, while sympathising with the resolution, di 1 not associate 
himself with certain cxpiessions ana opinions of the mover. From personal experience 
and from what he had heard he had no hesitation in saying that the Congress 
movement was most cruel to law-abiding people because of social boycott and 
picketing But the Government of the country woke up only when there -was a 
boisterous movement like that of the Gongresb They never caied to initiate 
reforms of their own accord which would be more graceful. He appealed to the 
Government not to yield to teirorism or any words of die-hards but to treat Indians 
claims with full justice and to give her a proper place m the commonwealth ot 
Nations, 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jaaadisk Prosad was glad that the Government had issued 
directions as recommended in the first part and they were following the principle 
of the second part. He was sorry they did not want to treat political prisoners 
in a private category, but he warned them that they would have to do it one day or 
other. He withdrew the resolution. The Council then adjourned. 

Bill to A^iend Instoan'ce Companies Act 

17th M ABO Hussain Imam introduced a bill to-day amending the 
Indian Life Assurance Companies Act, 1932, the object of which, no said, was to 
put a stop to the flight of capital, to ease the exchange, to strengthen securities and 
thereby to facilitate the Government’s borrowing. 

'l^e bill introduced a new section as follows — 

“The whole of the life assurance fund of India and companies having head 
offices outside India but carrying on business in India should invest from their life 
fund a sum not less than the share of their Indian business in India. Not less 
than 25 per cent, of the life fund should be invested m Government secuntics as 
defined by the Indian Securities Act, 1886. 

Honoeaey Jtoobs jcsr PuBsiniaircY Tow^srs 

Diwan Bahadur G. Narayanaawamy Chetty moved a resolution urging amend- 
ment of the Presidency Small Causes Courts Act for appointing honorary judges in 
the presidency towns of Bombay, Madras and Calcutta for disposal of cases to the 
value of Rs, 100 and below- He said the experiment of appointing honorary 
magistrates for criminal cases had proved to be an: unqualified success. On the evi^ 
side also they were giving considerable relief to salaried judges. He had brought 
forward the resolutiott encouraged by the success of these experiments. It was only 
in exceptional cases that questions would arise and in such cases suitable prov|aj^ 
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could be made to instruct the parties to obtain a transfer to stipendiary small cause 
judpfes 

SirB, h, Mitter, Law Moaiber, said the resolution was attiacfcive and merited 
exploiation, but this was a provincial administrative subject, not subject to legislation 
by the Central Legislature. The Government of India could not therefoie actively 
move in a matter m which the local Governments were piimarily concerned. 

But in view of the objection laised by the Law Member Diwan Bahadur 
Chetty withdrew the lesoiufcioa. The Council then adjorned till March 24 


Duty on Galvanised Sheets 

24ih, MAROE —The Council of State held a brief sitting to-day, 

Ml Diake moved a resolution that incieased import duties on galvanized sheets 
be extended by one year up to the end of i March 19B2. He pointed out that the 
Government made a thorough enquiry into the question and they were satisfied that 
the incieased rate of sixty seven rupees should be extended by one year instead of 
tw'o— up to the end of March 1933. Owing to financial stringency, Government were 
not prepared to giant a bounty. Theiefoie this extension was contemplated. 

The general suicharge of twentyfive per cent automatically increased the duty to 
eightythree rupees and consequent^ price of imported goods had considerably in- 
creased. Mr. JDrake informed the House that the Tatas had assured an out-put of 
fortyeight thousand tons out of eighty-four thousand^tons imported. Government had 
considered this pioposition very satisfactory and hence the protection for one more 
year. The resolution was cairi^ and the Council adjourned till the 30th March. 

Extension of Salt Duty Act 

Both, MAROE —The Council proceeded to •'transact •the only business for the 
day— the bill to extend the operation of the Salt Additional Import Duty Act. 1931, 
as passed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Brajne, Finance Secretary, explained that the Tariff Board had enquired 
into the salt industry, whether India was self-supporting m her salt requirements or 
not. India required something luce half a million tons yearly. In oroor, however, 
to secure the development of the salt industry a fair rate nad to be fixed by the 
Government. The salt committee of the Assembly recommended the extension of 
the present system by one year, hence the necessity of the measure before the House. 
The Government intended to call a conference of producers and would cio everything 
possible to push on rapidly with any internal scheme to foster the industry 

Mr. Ghose Mouhk opposed the measure on behalf of the Bengal consumers, while 
Mr J. 0. Banerii opined that the manufacture of sea salt should be encouraged 
under license, which may remove a great want of the poor people living near the 
sea coast. As to the salt industry in Aden, he said that the board of directors of 
the Aden Salt Works should have a fair number of Indians on it, and the capital 
transferred fiom sterling to rupee. 

Lala Ramsaran Das said that any proposal, which intended to encour^e an 
Indian mdustiy would have his support. The Bill was adopted and the Council 
adpurned 

Discussion of Detenus Bill 

4th. APRIL:— The Bengal Detenus Transfer Bill was discussed to-day in the Coun- 
cil of State Mr. Emerson, Home Secretary, in moving the consideration of the bill, re- 
minded the House that the Bengal Council had passed by an overwhelming majority a 
criminal law bill on the model of 1925 This was rendered necessary by a series 
of terrorist outrages, of which there were no less than 93 during the last twelve 
months. These outrages included 24 murder or attempted murders of Government 
officials, culminating m the attempt on the Bengal Governor at the University 
Convocation ceremony. In order to obtain evidence gainst the culprits, 
the Government had to adopt secret methods and in order to protect 
secret informers who gave evidence they found that mere detention 
was not enou^. The Bengal Government had made out a case for their 
transfer, not only for protection of secret informers but also for better discip- 
line in camps. If the bul was passed, the detenus would be transferred to Ajmer- 
Merwara shortly. The Bengal Government and their officers were encaged m a grim 
fi^t with the terroidst organisation, and it was not desirable mst thdr officers 
should be in daily danger of thdr lives. 
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Syed Hussain Imam opposed the Bill remarking that detention without trial wag 
unjustifiable on and grounds There were many convicted prisoners who were more 
dangerous and yet were kept inside the jails of Bengal. But in case of the detenus 
who had not been tried or convicted, they were regarded bv the Government as 
dangeious enough to be tiansported to other provinces. He felt sure tnat the 
Government of India would rot be able to produce m the desert of Ajmer-Merwaia 
conditions similar to those to which the detenus weie accustomed m Bengal, 

Mr, Suhrawardy admitted the need for coping with the emergency situation 
created in Bengal, but warned the Government that mere dealing with terrorists 
would not serve the purpose, but they must introduce liberal refoims to suit the 
sentiment of the country. 

Mr. Ghosh Moulik did not question the pnnciple of the bill, but stressed the 
need for adequate safeguards, especially in providing loi detenus conditions similar 
to those that existed in Bengal. 

Mr J. C. Baneijee entered an emphatic piotest against the bill, which was 
unpopular and unwanted. In view of the tact that the Government were not making 
provisions for tiavelling allowances for the relatives of detenus, it was better that 
the detenus were kept in Bengal jails Mr Banerjee explained the difficulties of the 
detenus regaiding correspondence etc., and said if the detenus were at all transfeired 
the Government should obtain monthly reports regarding the health of the 
detenus. 

Eaj*a Bejoy Sing Dudhuria objected to the rights of Habeas Corpus being taken 
away, and said that detention camps must be visited hy those who enjoyed the 
confidence of public and the Government. 

Lala Jagdish Prosad wanted to know regarding the functions of the two judges 
who would Older the detention and transfer of suspected persons. 

Sir B. L. Mitter replied that the local Government would place the evidence m 
their possession before the two judges, and they would decide whether detention was 
called for or not. 

Mr Emerson repeated the assurance given by Sir James Orerar that every effort 
would be made to reproduce in Ajmer Merwara, the conditions in Bengal regarding 
diet, medical attendance, reading facilities, ^mes, etc. The Government wera 
unable to accept the principle of giving travelling allowance owing to the financial 
situation. 

The motion for consideration of the bill was carried. 

To clause 2 of the bill Mr. Ghosh Mouiik moved an amendment in order to 
ensure that as far as practicable similar conditions of detentions as regards diet and 
mode of life as would have obtained lu Bengal were made and also to provide for 
interviews and travelling allowances. 

Mr. Emerson said the grant of travelling allowance would be a new departure 
and pointed out that it dud not obtain in the case of the Bombay and Madras 
Kegulation prisoners. The question of travelling allowance for the relatives of 
detenus was not even considered by the Bengal Council. 

The amendment was lost 

Mr. Ghose Moulik moved another amendment imposing on the Government the 
obligation to obtain monthly reports of health of detenus for submission to the 
central Legislature and the Bengal Council 

Mr. Emerson said this procedure was unnecessary and pointed out how already 
through questions the members of the legislature were obtaining all available infor- 
mation relative to the health of detenus. 

The amendment was lost. 

The third amendment moved by Mr. Ghose Moulik was to clause 4. This was lost 
by 21 against 5 votes. It urged enabling an application to be moved on the ground 
that an arrest or detention was not in accordance with the procedure laid down m 
the local Act or this bill, and the merits of the ground of such arrest or detention 
shall not be called in question on such application. Along with this there was also 
another amendment moved by Sir David Devadoss for the deletion of clause 4 

There was general support from the non-offioial side of the House for the latter 
amendment. 

The Law Member opposed it on the ground that the bill dealt with an abnofmai 
situation. The local Act might be bad law, but it was the law of the land and 
anyone arrested under it was bound by the provisions of clause 4, The deletion of 
clause 4 would take away the very object of the bill, namely, the protection of in^ 
formers and expose them to danger to thw lives. Ihe Council then adjoumedf 
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5tlu APEIL —The House further considered to-day the clause 4 of the Bengal 
Detenus Transfer Bill» Mr. Ghose Moulik doubted the sincerity of the Government 
in cairymg out the assurances given by them. Owing to the uncompromising 
attitude of the Goveinment in rejecting all reasonable safeguards suggested by the 
members, he strongly urged the rejection of clause 4. 

The clause, however, was carried by 19 against 9 votes. ^ 

Sir David Devadoss, speaking on the motion for the thiid reading, pleaded that 
there ought to be a safety valve against any wrongful arrest or detention. Hia 
contention was only that m very esceptional cases the High Court should interfere 
under section 491 of .the Criminal Procedure Code. The speaker regretted the 
Government’s lack of tiust in the High Court Though he lost his amendment to 
delete clause 4 he whole-heartedly supported the bill. 

Syed Hussain Imam, opposing tne entire bill, pointed out how the policy of 
mailed fist m Ireland had failed. As long as this system of rule by oidinanee 
should be continued there was little hope for peace in the country. The schools and 
colleges produced like machines a large number of educated youths m the country 
and unless liberal reforms were introduced and a national programme was set up 
to employ these youths, the Government would misciably fail m their object. 

Mr. G. A Hatesan said that it was tragic beyond description that Bengal the 
home of pioneers of social reform, education, art and science should at the same 
time be the field for nurturing terrorists. He hoped that the new Governor of 
Bengal, who had enough experience in Ireland, would take a great step to initiate 
commercial and industrial plans to provide for the unemployed and misguided youths. 

Mr. Emerson thanked the members for their support even though the measure 
was a repugnant one. He repeated that the assurance given in regard to this bill 
would be strictly observed. The Government of India as well as the Bengal Govern- 
ment were in agreement that detention was not completely the remedy lor wiping 
out the revolutionary movement Every effort was being made to evolve a constitu- 
tion that would be acceptable to all people of India and which would go a long 
way in meeting the demands even of those who were not m agreement now. It was 
unnecessary to say that the Government of India would give the Bengal Government 
and the head of the province every measure of support not only on the preventive 
side but equally in the constructive and progressive fields Concluding, Mr. Emerson 
hoped that this bill would cease to have effect long before the period for which the 
enactment provided, not because that the Government would surrender the powers 
while necessity existed but because there would be no fuither necessity for such 
a measure to remain on the statute book. 

The bill was passed and the Council adjourned 

Oeficial Bills 

The Council of State passed to-day four Bills as passed by the Assembly, rela- 
ting to Foreign Belations, the Air Force, the Sugar Industry and Broad-castiug, 

The Foreign Kelations Bill raised a small discussion. Mr J. C. Banerjee opposed 
it m the interests of the liberty of the Press, while Mr. Kamsarandas supported it 
wholeheartedly, in view of his experience of the Yernacular Press in the Punjab. 

Sir Evelyn Howell assured the House that the Bill was meant to minimise the 
danger of war arising out of mean attacks against foreign rulers. 

There was also an interesting discussion on Mr. Drake's motion to pass the Sugar 
Industry Pxotection Bill. Mi. Ghosh Maulick opposed the Bill, as it helped only 
capitalists. Messrs. Dhudhoria, Jagdish Prasad, J. C. Banerjee, Syed Hussain Imam 
and Barasarandas supported it. The Bill was passed without a division 

The Air Force Bill was moved by Mr. Tottenham, and both Messrs. Jagdish 
Prasad and Imam urged the speedy Indianisation of the Force 

Mr, Eamsarandas urged that, within the next ten years, the Air Force should 
be manned by Indians. The Bill was passed. 

The discussion on the Broadcasting Bill, which was moved by Mr. Shillidy, was 
short. Mr. Bamsarandas suggested that the Government should provide broadcasting 
sets to village schools to educate the younger generation agamst lawlessness. 

Mr. ShilGdy suggested that this point snomd be raised in local Councils. 

The Bill was passed. The House adjourned sim die. 



THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Winter Session — 25th. January — 6th. April 1932 

The Viceroy's Opening Address 

H E the Viceroy opened in State the winter session of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly at New Delhiioii the 2oth Januauj 1932 under the piesidency ot Su Ibiahini 
Eahimtulla. The pubhc galleiies weie well ciowded with visitors and there was a 
lull attendance of i embers who listened with rapt attention to the Viceioy*s speech. 
The following is the text — 

‘‘Gentlemen, befoie making any reference to the numoious matters on which 1 
propose to address you this morning, I wish to pay a tribute to the memory of 
the late Sir Muhammed Shafi by whose death, wnin acting as a Member ol my 
Executive Council, India has been deprived of one of hci most valued and trustee! 
servants. His great ability and his forceful character, combined with his kindness 
and sympathy of heart, endeared him to all those who weie privileged to know him. 
By his death I feel that I have lost a personal friend who was always to me a wise 
counsellor and adviser and one who, m very truth, gave his life for the service ot 
his country. To Lady Shafi and her family we all, 1 am sure, extend our deep and 
heart-felt sympathy in their bereavement May she find comfort and consolation 
in her great distress. 

Let me now welcome the Members of the Legislative Assembly to the labours of 
another session The usual practice is, I understand, for the viceroy to address 
the Indian Legislature as a whole, but, on this occasion, the state of business does 
not wan ant the summoning of the Council of State before the end of the February 
and m view ot many important issues now facmg the country, I decided that I 
shouW not wait until then, but should address the hon’ble members of the Assembly 
on the opening day of their session I am glad to be able to inform you that of 
our relations with the neighbouring countries on our borders, 1 have nothing to say 
except happily that all is well. It has been a matter of particular gratification to 
me and to my Government that we have lately had the privilege of welcoming as 
our guest in Calcutta His Highness the Prime Minister ot Nepal. 

To-day, however, I would ask you, as the representatives, of India for a moment 
to ^tend your vision to a wider horizon than is usually brought under observation 
on the^ occasions and to join with me m an expression of the earnest hope which 
we all feel and which every thinking man must feel for the success of the Disarma- 
ment Confe:rence now about to assemble at Geneva. This Conference, the culmina- 
tion pi the first organised attempt yet made to find some means of settling interna- 
tional differences other than by the arbitrament of force, represents the outcome of 
five years* preliminary labours m which both m deed and in word His Majesty's 
Government m the United Kingdom, with the full support of the Government of 
India and those other member of the British Commonwealth of Nations who arc also 
m their own right members of ^e League of Nations, have played a very promi- 
nent part. It will I trust, m the years to come, be a source of pride for the 
Government of India and all the other Governments concerned, to reflect how, in 
these ye^s of depression, when all around seemed so dark, they were taking their 
part m the forging of machinery which, however crude and imperfect, is designed 
to free mankind from the greatest of all scourges by which humanity, is affliicted-^the 
scourge or war. 

The Cape Town Conperencb 

In addressing the Indian Legislature last Beptember at Simla, I referred to 
j conven^ between the representatives of the 

G^emment of India and of the Government of the Union of South 
Atnca to ais^s matters arising out of the working of the Cape Town 
.^reem^t of 1^0 and the position of Indians in regard to toe tenure and ownei- 
ship of immovable property in too Transval It is a matter of great satisfaction 
15 
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to my Government that the Delegation whioh they have appointed has been accepted 
by Indian opinion as fully representative Sir Fazl-x-Husain and Mr. G S. Bajpai 
sailed from Bombay on the 16th Deoembei, 1930, while the other delegates. Sir 
Geoffrey Corbett, the Right Honble V. S. Riinivasa Sastn, Mis Naidu and Sir Darcy 
Lindsay reached South Africa direct from England Foi the warm and coidial welcome 
extended to them by the Union Government my Government aie deeply grateful. 
The Conference was opened at Cape Town on the l2th January by the Pnme 
Mmister of the Union in a spiiit of friendliness and goodwill which auguis well for 
the success of the deliberation on which it is still engaged. Issues of meat 
moment are involved and I am sure the hope of every ught-thinking citizen of India 
and South Africa is that the joint efforts of the representatives of the two countries 
should succeed m finding a satisfactory and honourable solution of the questions 
at issue. 

Ageicdltueal Situation 

Coming to a matter which is of direct and immediate concern to the people of 
India— the agricultural situation— I would recall to hon’ble membeis what I said in 
my speech last September. I then said that what was wanted to bring about a 
geneiil improvement m the situation was a rise in prices which would come with 
the revival m the general economic conditions throughout the world. The prices of 
agricultural produce have begun to show an upward tendency, but they arc still 
much below those to which the producer has become accustomed for several years 
past An improvement in prices is indeed most welcome, but the restriction of the 
credit and resources of the agricultural community, which have suffered so serious a 
strain during the prolonged period of depression, can only be gradual The situa- 
tion, therefore, still need to be watched carefully, and I am glad to be m a position 
to assure you that all the Local Governments are fully alive to the necessity of 
dealing with it in a spirit of sympathy I need only mention two outstanding 
exam^es. In the United Provinces, recent remissions of land revenue have amoun- 
ted to Rs. 100 lakhs, and relief has been given to the tenantiy by a reduction in 
rent amounting, in all, to well over four crores In the Punjab, after a careful exami- 
nation of the conditions in each assessment circle, remissions ot land-revenue and 
water-rates have been sanctioned on a liberal scale, the total cost of relief dunng 
the last Eharif season being Rs 46 lakhs. I take this opportunity of expressing 
my appreciation of the prompt measures which have been taken by the Local 
Gtovemments in dealing with this matter, which is of vital importance to the peace 
and contentment of the agricultural community, which forms so lai'ge a proportion 
of the population of India. 

this regard I would inform Hon^ble Members that the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, maugurated as recently as 1929 by Lord Irwin, has succeeded 
m enlisting provincial co-operation in its activities to a remarkable aegree, thanks 
to^ the action of the Government of India in endowing it, from its commencement, 
mth a substantial sum-OTant as well as a considerable recurring annual grant, 
l^e Council has been able, even dunr^ this period of financial stringency, to keep 
an its research activities in being ^ It has made generous grants to the pro- 
vinces and the Indian Universities for the conduct of agricultural research. 
Duri^ the year which just closed, the Council sanctioned a sum of Rs. 9,19,129, 
spread over a period of five years, for a co-ordinated scheme of rice research 
embracing all the important rice-growing provinces m India ( including Burma ). 

- that, towards this wide-flung scheme of research, the Em- 

pire Marketing Board, which has been of the greatest assistance to the Council 
since Its inception, has given an additional grant of Rs. 2,03,279- In the same 
period, ^e Council has sanctioned the establishment of a sugar-cane research station 
m the Bombay Deccan at a cost of Rs. 5,22,000 spread over a period of five years, 
out of which the share of the Council comes to about three lakhs of rupees. These 
two mstapees, by no means, exhaust the tale of the Council grants which have 
^^rx ^ greatly needed impetus to indigenous research in agriculture all 

; The Budgetary Prospects 

XI. addressed you, I referred to the financial situation, to 

ge aimetuties which had come upon India as the result of an economic crisis in 
m world to which there had been no parallel in history, and to the need to 
opwgeous acrion on om; pa^ the financial stability and credit of 

Since that day, in September, many momentous events have happened# I do 
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not intend to enter now upon an elaborate survey of the present financial position, 
for that will be most appropi lately undertaken m connection with the Budget dis- 
cussions which will, as usual, form an important part of the business of this session, 
but it IS well that 1 should deal shortly with the mam points in the present 
situation Let me gay, at the outset, that, when I take a bioad survey of our position, 
as it IS to-day, and compare it with the conditions in which we weie placed eaily in 
September, I am filled with a feeling of deep thankfulness at the manner in which 
we have been enabled to overcome some of the difiSculties which then confionted 
us, and at the great improvement which has taken place in our general position. 
Difficulties we still have, and I do not desiie to minimise them, but we have sur- 
mounted many with a measure of success beyond anything which we could have 
then dared to hope and we can face the difficulties which remain with a new confi- 
dence. The present situation may be considered in two parts. First the budgetary 
prospect and secondly the geneial financial position which is concerned with matters 
such as the credit of India, the floating debt and the currency position. 

As regaids the budgetary position, in accordance with the indication which I 
gave when addressing you in September, the Government came forward with propo- 
sals for restoring the e^ilibuum, which were eventually dealt with in the special 
session m Noverabei. These proposals covered both retrenchment and new taxation. 
As regards the former, I should like again to express my feelings of appreciation to 
the members of the various Retrenchment Committees for the assistance which they 
have given to my Government. Their proposals are now being embodied m the 
budgetary demands for the next year, and I have every reason to believe that a 
very full measure of support will be given to them. 

At the present time of constitutional transition, when we are working towards 
a new State of affairs m which a much fuller degree of responsibility will rest upon 
the representatives of the Legislatme for the Government of the country, I think it 
appropriate to comment on the way in which even before these changes, 1 and my 
present Government have endeavoured to give those representatives a voice in this 
important matter, It is fair to say that there can hardly be any case m the world 
where the Executive Government has put itself more fully in the hands of the 
Legislature in oonsideiing practical measures such as are involved in retrenchment 
or has given fuller effect to the recommendations of the popular representative. As 
regards the new taxation-pioposals, it must be admitted that the revenue returns 
for the first two months October and November were disappointing, but the customs 
returns for December showed an improvement producing, as they did, 89 lakhs more 
than the revenue for the corresponding month last year. 

It is too early yet for us to have formed any final opinion as to the course of 
affairs in the next financial year. It will be necessary, as a matter of prudence, and 
in view of the results to date, to make some modification in the estimates from the 
provisional figures which were given m September but these modifications are not 
of sufficient magnitude to affect our general plan, and we should not fe^ justifi^ 
in asking you at this stage to appiove any substantial change in that plan or to 
vote any farther taxation. We consider, in fact, that we are still justified in antici- 

E ating a surplus for the next financial year. In these circumstances, you will not 
e asked to consider a new finance bill m this session. It must of course be recog- 
nised that we are still m the midst of a world economie crisis, for which, as I have 
already said, there is no parallel in history. Our fate is dependent largely upon 
what happens m the rest of the world and particularly on whether the great Euro- 
pean nations and America can arrive at some basis for dealing with the problem 
of reparations and war debts which will restore confidence in their economic future. 
If from any failure to accomplish this or for other reasons, there should be a serious 
detenoration in the world position, it may be that this will react on us and that 
we shall have to take measures to protect ourselves but that is a contingency which 
we hope will not arise and with which at any rate we are not yet faced. 

Apart from this, a possible factor of disturbance in our estimates might be 
created if internal political trouble were allowed seriously to interfere with the 
country’s normal economic life. That, indeed, would be a tragic development, and 
my Government, together with the Provincial Governments are determined to prevent 
^ 1 ? to rive their protection to all who are engaged in business 

throughout the country, while I ana my Government view with the greatest regret 
the agns which are before us, that certain interests m this country are willing to 
risk bringing great economic distress upon India in their attempts to emfaarriws the 
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established CTOvernmcnt, we cannot admit into our calculations the possibility that 
they will biicceed in achieving this end. 

‘‘A Great Staple Industry"’ 

Having dealt with these two factors, I can say with confidence that our economic 
situation m India is sound and healthy and compares most favourably with that of 
any other country m the world Indian pioducts are still finding a tiee maiket 
abroad, and we are not, like other countries, burdened with huge stocks of unsalea- 
ble goods, Indian industry is still at work and in India’s chief field of manufac- 
ture, the cotton mill, we have an example of a great staple industry still expanding, 
still fully employed and working at a fair margin of profit, at a time when all the 
great industries of the world are stagnating, restricting output, working half or 
quarter time, and mostly incuriing losses. If I look elsewhere, I find other reasons 
for encouragement, as regards the future I see for example signs of the develop- 
ment of something new for India in the sugar industry m which I am informed 
that a large number of new factories are in course of erection. If any of yon, 
gentlemen, had leisure to tour the world to-day, I venture to assert that in no other 
country would you find such hopeful conditions or such grounds foi encouiagement. 
To some extent^ we may claim that these results have been influenced by the mea- 
sures included m the last two Finance Bills. These aie grounds for hopes and 
optimism which exist in India at a time when the rest of the world is suffering 
under the deepest distress and depression. Are these hopes and possibilities to be 
wrecked by internal political troubles brought upon us gratuitously by a ceitain 
section of the public ? That is a question which I would ask all of you to put to 
yourselves and which I must deal with more fully in other portions of my speech. 

Linking op Eupeb with Sterling 

When I turn from the budgetaiy position to what I have dcsciibed as the 
general financial position, I find even greater signs for encouragement. The out- 
standing event in this field since I last addressed you has of course been the un- 
linking of Sterling from Gold That action by the British Government confronted 

us in India with a difficult question, the answer to which was fully debated m the 

last Simla session. Looking hack on the months which have passed, I think we 
may claim indisputably that the discussion which we then took to keep 

the rupee linked with sterling has worked to the benefit of India. A 

catastrophic change was accomplished without dislocating the machinery of business. 
All transactions have continued smoothly, and many of our special problems have 
been enormously eased. The very success of this policy, the very ease with which 
the change has passed, may, perhaps tend to prevent a proper appreciation of the 
dangers which have been avoided It is too early yet to make a forecast as to the 
distant future, and our action will largely depend on world developments, but for the 
present we may fairly congratulate ourselves that we have taken the right path. 

Let me put before you briefly some of the encouraging results which have been 
achieved. In the first place, the ways and means positions of the Government has 
been considerably eased, and the floating debt has been reduced from Es 34 crores 
to Es. 61 crores. Then, again, we have been able to acquiie very substantial sterling 
bonds through the market, and to pay off the whole of the millions sterling loan 
which matured in London on January 15th without borrowing m London and 
without drawing on our reserves. This is a tremendous achievement. On the top 
of this, it has been possible to ease the local situation by a reduction m the bank 
rate to a more normal figure. The rupee exchange has been and continues to be, 
strong, and it ^ has been possible to work the very moderate measure to control 
exdiange operations, which we imposed, without any embarrassment to the business 
community. Combined with all these events, there has been a marked improvement 
in India's credit and m the price of her securities, sepecially in London. For 
example, the per cent sterhng secunties, which in September touched 43^4, now 
stand at 55>4 and there have been similar improvements all round, in the gener^ world 
of commerce. There has been a considerable easing of the situation and a consder* 
able improvement in the rupee prices of India's main commodities especially cotton. 

ITow. gentlemen, I am very surprised to find that, in the midst of all these 
encouraging signs, when in fact the vast masses of India, whose livelihood depends 
on the economic position can feel a new hope and raise their heads from depres- 
sion to the first signs of light on the horizon, it has been thought fit by a certain 
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group, and particularly a coitain section of the Press, to propagate accounts of the 
Iwanoial condition of India designed to cause alaim and despondency. It is said 
that the financial position is precarious that are drifting towaids rum. Those 
who say these things are for reasons of their own, clearly aiming at producing such 
results In particular, these gentlemen urge that the export of gold is ruinous to 
India and that the Government’s currency policy which has recently involved consi- 
derable expansion is creating a dangeious inflation which threatens oui future sta- 
bility. Lot me deal briefly with those tv\o points 

As regards the export of gold, what are realty the facts Those who sell gold do 
so because they can make a profit on then holdings. They have made an 
investment which has turned out well Why should they bo deprived of 
the opportunity to take advantage of it There is no public ground on 
which this could be luslified, as the export of gold at this stage is defi- 
nitely and decisively to India's advantage Most countiics which like India lely on 
piimaiy agiicultuial products foi maintaining thur balance of international trade 
and payments, are just now labouiing under acute difficulties which force them to 
adopt extiemely stringent measures for the contiol ol exchange which greatly ham- 

g er the commeico of the country. At such a time, India is able to tap a portion of 
er own vast lesouices and by parting with a very small fi action of her immeasur- 
able stores of gold, to realise a favourable balance of international payments. The 
good results of this are already apparent — a strengthening of our exchange, 
an easing of our bank rate and the accumulation of stei mg resources which 
have already, as I have just pointed out, enabled us to pay off £35 millions 
sterlmg without borrowing and thus relieve the country of a capital charge 
of Es 20 crores and lecurreut charge of 110 lakhs per annum. These 
are only a few of the public advantages and they are, as I have said combined 
with private profit. Why should the country not be left free to reap this 
u ^ A time has, indeed, come when India’s huge investments in gold, 
which have for mpy years been barren and unproductive, are proving profitable 
to the pnvate-holders and to the State alike. Tho^e who would press a contrary 
India IS weakening her position by this process, but if 
the holamg of gold in a country is to be regarded as an investment and a source 
oi stiength, of what value is it if it is never to be drawn npon ? What is the use 
of a reserve against bad times if, when bad times eome, it is not to be used ? 
Moreover, the amounts exported are negligible m relation to India’s total holding of 
gold. What the total holding may be, no one knows, but 1 may remind j^ou, gentle- 
men, that India’s net imports of gold during the last thirty years alone amount to 
no less than 550 crores worth, as valued at the time of import, or well over 700 
crores if revamp at the present prices. Against this, export, since September, have 
amounted in value to no more than 40 crores. At the present prices, it will be 
seen that this volume is of no appreciable importance compared with what has been 
imported in recent years alone and without talaug account of the vast stores which 
must have been accumulated before 1900 

I would further remind you that the export of gold is no new feature in * India’s 
commercial life Large quantities have always moved in and moved out and on 
special occasions. India has tended to realise gold as a means of adjusting the 
oalance of payment or in order to take advantage of profitable opportunities of 
selhng gold against rupees. In three years, 1915. 1918 and 1931, the exports of gold 
exceeded the imports. In fact, it as clear, on an impartial view, that there is not 
only no cause for anxiety m what is now happening, but that it is conferring a great 
oenent on both public and private interests and proving that there are at least some 
occasions m the economic cycle when India’s ancient tradition of investment in gold 
can prove to be of direct economic advantage to the country. 

CORBBNCy ExPANSioisr 

Then I would turn to the other circumstances which had been referred to in 
certain quarters for justifying pessimism about our position — the lecent expansion 
OI our currency. It is a little curious that the same gentleman who, a few months 
abusing the Government for the so-called ruinous policy of contraction, 
should now turn round upon us with almost equal violence, when it becomes neces- 
sary once ip expand the currency and possibly thereby greatly to improve the 
position of the Goyearnment as the currency authority without endangering the 
general position* What are the facts in this case. Since ^ptember currency has 
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been expanded by about 43 ciores, but in the eailieat months of the financial year, 
the contraction had been 27 crores, so that, duiing the current financial year, there 
has been a net expansion of just over 16 croies This may be balanced against the 
net contrac'ion duung the previous year (1930-31) of clearly 39 crores. The expan- 
sion since September has been the necessary sequel of the gi eater demand of the 
public for currency, partly to meet tiade requiiements which are gieater owing to 
the rise in the rupee puces to which I have alieady referred, partly to cope with 
more active trade and pailly because some ot those who have sold gold are now 
holding currency in its place. The whole process has been perfectly noimal and 
healthy and of course, as you will all r(*alise, it brings great advantage to the 
Government by enabling it to reduce its debt and to increase its earnings as cur- 
rency authority. Gentlemen, I am satisfied that the position is not only sound and 
hedthy, but that we are now justified in eheiishing and spieading abroad a new 
spint of hope for India of economic recovery. 

Government and the Conference 

Let me now turn to the present political situation We are meeting to day at a 
time, which is perhaps, m many ways the most anxious and critical that this country 
has ever passed through, a time which is full of possibilities foi the future peaceful 
advance and prospeiity of India, a time when, I am confident, I can rely on the fair 
and sobei judgment of every Hon’ble Member in any discussions which may be 
raised on the present political situation during the coming session In older to give 
Hon^ble Members, a perfect clear idea of the position as we sec it, I propose in the 
first place, to state as shortly and frankly as I can the reasons which have led me 
and my Government to take the diastic action which we have felt bound to under- 
take against the unlawful activities of the Congress Party within the last few weeks 
and further to tell Hon’ble Members what is the definite policy of the Government 
of India for the future. 

Hon’ble Membeis are aware that I took over the duties of the Viceroy of India 
in April last shortly after my predecessor Lord Irwin had completed the discussions 
with Mr, Gandhi which resulted in what is known as the Delhi Settlement, and 
under the terms of which Mr. Gandhi agreed to call off his Civil Disobedience cam- 

S . It became my duty and that of my Government to make every effort to 
ment the terms of the Settlement, ana I can truely say that, during these past 
months, all officers of the Government have endeavouied in spite of great diflSieul- 
ties to carry out in spirit and in letter the obligations involved m the settlement. On 
the other hand, it was soon clear to myself and to my colleagues that the attitude 
assumed by the Congress throughout the country was to regard the settlement not 
as a settlement at all but as a means for consolidating their position aud for making 
preparations for a further attack on constitutional authority. None- the-1 ess, I and 

my Government deliberately forbore from taking the action which, in other circums- 
tances, these preparations would clearly have demanded. 

So long as there was any hope of achieving the conditions which the Delhi 
Settlement was intended to secure, we continued to incur a risk which could be 
justified by no other consideration. We spared no effort in our attempts to persuade 
the responsible leaders of the Congress to abandon activities which, we were con- 
vinced, could lead only to disaster. In the United Provinces, the Local Government 
were actually engaged m a discussion with the representatives of the Congress when 
the latter declared a *^no-rent” campaign, the consequences of which, had their action 
remained unchallenged, would have been the creation of a state of class warfare 
throughout the province. In the North-West Frontier Province, peisistent attempts 
were made to obtain the co-operation of the Congress Party represented by Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan and his followers in giving practical effect to the desire of the 
people, as a whole, to enjoy the same status as the other provinces. Our efforts were 
Ignored or rejected. Week after week I received reports of a grave deterioration 
in the position, of the growth of a movement frankly revolutionary, conducted in 
the name and with the full support of the Congress which if it was allowed to 
continue its avowed purpose, must have imperilled the peace of the frontier and of 
India. Stfll we held our hand to the last. The Chief Commissioner, with the 
greatest loyalty to the policy of the Government, refrained from asking for powers 
and measures until he had reluctantly to report that the marmn of safety had been 
passed, and that he could delay no longer consistantly with the discharge of the 
duties. 
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THE VICEROY’S OPENING ADDRESS 
No Lack op Goodwill on Government’s Part 

There has been no lack of goodwill on my part or on that of my Government. 
I have appealed for co-opeiation personally to the leader of the Congress Party 
and many of his followers. I begged them to join m a common effort to secure, as 
rapidly as possible, responsibility foi Indians to administer their affairs. I am 
conscious of no deviation by myself oi by my Government fiom the path of con- 
ciliation until the Congress had themselves wantonly torn up the path Their 
action m the United Provinces and on the Frontier continued, despite repeated 
advice and warnings compelled my Government to take measures which ran counter 
to our wishes and weie contrary to the policy we had consistently endeavoured to 
pursue Once those measures were taken, it is clear that they could not be sus- 
pended or withdrawn unless the activities that had made them necessary were 
definitely abandoned The reply of the Congress was a declaration of their purpose 
to extend their activities thioughout the length and bieadth of India by a revival of 
Civil Disobedience to cripple the Administration No Government worth the name 
could hesitate to accept the challenge Failure to do so, would indeed make all 
government m this countiy impossible There must be no room for misunderstand- 
ing either on the part of the public or of those who choose to disobey the law 
There can be no compromise m this matter. I and my Government are determined 
to use, to the full, the resources of the State in fighting and defeating a movement 
which would otherwise remain a perpetual menace to ordeily government and 
individual liberty. While the Government will take all the requisite steps to guard 
against any abuse of the special powers it has been necessary to take, there can be 
no relaxation of the measures now m force against Civil Disobedience so long as 
ciicumstances exist which make them necessary. If we are to elect between 
the barren destructive path, which if persisted m can only lead to rum and the 
breaking up of laws and the better way of advancing by means of free and fnendly 
discussion to constructive ends, suiely, no reasonable man, no man who has the 
true interests of his country at heart, can hesitate in his choice. I look with con- 
fidence to you, gentlemen, sitting in this Assembly, which is a witness in itself of 
what has already been done ana a promise of twhat may yet be achieved by the 
constitutional method, to support me and my Government in our vindication and 
maintenance of the conditions on which alone political progress can be surely and 
successfully pursued. 

Constitutional Reform 

I turn now to the other side of the policy of the Government, and desire to 
take you into my confidence regarding the steps which are being taken to imple- 
ment the programme of constitutional reform outlined m the Prime Minister’s 
recent declaration In the course of his description of the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government, the Prime Minister announced the determination of the Cabinet to 
proceed with the detailed examination of the constitutional problems still unsolved 
and to pursue, without interruption, the method of co-operative consideration to 
this end. The Prime Minister announced the intention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to set up a number of Committees charged with the duty of enquiring into 
specific problems and also a General Committee, in effect, a Worlang Com- 
mittee of the Round Table Conference which would remain m being in India and 
with which His Majesty’s Government would keep effective and continuous touch 
The Frime Minister’s intention was that the general committee should be tie means 
by which contact will be maintained by His Majesty s Government with the large 
representative political body typified by the Bound Table Conference. The Prime 
Minister also made reference, m his announcement, to certain particular tasks other 
‘5h^.\those assigned to these committees. I desire to describe bnefly the action 
which we are taken to carry out the plans of His Majesty’s Government m these 
three directions. 

The specific committees are the Franchise Committee of which the Marquess 
of Lothian js the Chairman, the Federal Finance Committee which will be presided 
oyer by the Bight Hon’ble Lord Eustace Percy, and the Indian States Enquiry 
(^mmittee presided over by the Right Hon’ble J, 0. C, Davidson. The personnel 
or^ese Committees and thdr terms ef reference, which are contained in the letters 
addr^sed by the Pnme Minister to thdr respective chairmen have been published, 
liie Brxti^ members of these specific Committees are at present on their way to 
Inaia^ and are expected to lana at Bombay at the close of this week. The seoreta- 
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nes have alieady been assembled and are at work so that the committees ought to 
be able to make au effective start with their inquiries immediately on their arrival 
The Provincial Governments aie collecting matcrialb for their discussions with the 
Franchise Committee, which will visit almost all the provincial headquaiteis Pio- 
vincial Fianchise Committees have been constituted to woik in close association 
with the mam committee. I am deeply interested in the woik ot ail these com- 
mittees, but I have a particular concern with the general committee known as the 
Consultative Committee over which I shall myself preside as the Deputy of the 
Fume Minister. 

My attention has been directed to statements made in the public Press which 
indicate the existence ot an impiession that the Consultative Committee will be a 
mere ornamental body or at the most will set to work only when it receives the 
reports of the specific committees. If that impression is at all general or has 

f amed ground m the Indian Legislature, I desire to explain the true position. As 
have said, the Consultative Committee will he the machinery by which, on the 
outstanding constiluiional problems His Majesty^s Government will remain in 
contact with the discussions which will continue la India The detailed considera- 
tion of issues vital to the new constitutions of India, will not be discontinued in 
England, merely because the second session of the Pound Table Conference has 
come to an end It is an integral portion of the plans of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that a similar detailed examination should proceed contemporaneously and 
on parallel lines in India, and that our explorations here should be co-ordinated 
with the work being done m London through the contact which I shall maintain 
with the Prime Minister whose deputy in this matter I shall be. Accordingly it 
will be the function of the Consultative Committee to co-opeiate with His Majes- 
ty’s Government in filling in the gaps in the constitution so far sketched by the 
Round Table Conference, whether these gaps are due to differences of opinion in 
the Conference or to limitations imposed by lack of time upon its investiptions. 
The scope of work open to the Committee is so wide and so important that no 
time should be lost in setting to work I have therefore, decided to assemble the 
Committee during the present week, and I trust that at our preliminary delibera- 
tions we may be able to inaugurate an active and strenuous programme according 
to which, in consultation with His Majebty’s Government, the details of the consti- 
tution may be fully and rapidly explored. It is my intention, so far as my other 
duties may permit, to engage personally in tho work of the Committee. 

Raising of Siatus of Frontier Province 

In the new constitution, the North-West Frontier Province will find a place, 
as a Governor's Province of the same status as other Governor’s Provinces, 
with due regard to the necessary requirements of the Frontier , but in the 
meantime my Government and the Chik Commissioner have been earnestly en- 
gaged in preparing a constitution which will forthwith place the Frontier Province 
on the basis of a Governor’s Province under the piesent Act, We have been 
assist^ by the advice, which 1 am glad to be able to describe as enthusiastic and 
harmonious, of the local non-ofhcial committee It is no light task to frame a 
constitution for an area m which so far representative institutions have not pro- 
ceed^ beyond the field of local self-government, while even in that field the practice 
of popular election is only in its infancy My Government have, however, been 
able to submit to the Secretary of State detailed "proposals on matters so funda- 
mental as the franchise, constituencies and the constitution of the legislature I have 
good hopes that, if these proposals commend themselves to the Secietary of State- 
m-Council, we may, at no distant date, have a local legislature m session at Pesha- 
war, but something more is necessary. The new Government and the l^slature 
must be invested with powers and suitable financial provision must be made. For 
these purposes, the necessary devolution rules have been drafted and now under 
tSihnic^ examination. When the local legislature is constituted and r^dy to 
assume its duties, wc shall have placed it and the local executive m possession of 
appropriate authonty analogous to their counter-parts elsewhere. There is heire a 
particular matte to which I desire to refer. The North-West Frontier Province 
Subjects CJommittee has, as you are aware, advised us that the Province, invested 
with its own authority, will be unable to subsist on its indigenous resources. The 
course su^ested is the grant of a central subvention. The need for such a sub- 
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vention and its probable amount are under enquiry by my Government. It is out 
intention to consult the Indian Legislature when the details have been woifeecl out. 


Sind Separation 

The only other matter raised in the announcement made by the Prime Minister 
to which I desire to refer, is the separation of Sind. The task which has been 
laid upon us is to confer with the representatives of Sind for the purpo^ or trying 
to overcome the financial difficulties in the way of separation. My Govemmpt 
after consultation with the Government ot Bombay, have had under examination 
the nature and scope of such a Conference, and have submitted, or are in the way 
of submitting, their conclusions to the Secretary of State for his approval. We 
trust to be ^le to initiate the Conference at an early date. 

Appeal foe Co-operation 

Notwithstanding the many difficulties which we have *had to surmount ^ during 
the past few months and the serious problems that still lie before us, with the 
recollection of I owe to this country in my public service of years gone by, 
I feel it a great pride and privilege, towards the end of my public life, to be leading 
India on to her promised position as an absolutely equal {partner with the other 
Dominions under the Crown. Our difficulties must and shall be^ surmounted and 
my Government are determined to allow no subversive or revolutionary activities to 
prevent us from achieving this great purpose for which many of us have worked 
for long years I have askeci for co-operation of all those who have the true 
interests of their great country at heart, to help us to solve the many problems that 
lie before us, to exercise the spirit of equity and fairness and to bring about that 
conMence, good-will and trust between our two races who have worxed together 
for so many years, to secure the well-being and progpenty of India m the past and 
who will long continue to do so m the future. 1 leave you to your labours and 
trust that the great Providence may guide you iu the important duties you have 
to undertake. 


Late Sir Muhammad Shafi— Condolence 

After the Viceroy left the House, the chair was taken by the President, Sir 
Ibrahim Eahimtullah 

After the new members had been sworn in, Sir Georp Bainy^ Leader of the 
House, moved a condolence resolution on the death of Sir Mahomed Shafi suggest- 
ing that the House be adjourned for the day. He described Sir Mahomed Shafi as 
an eminent statesman, administrator and lawyer, who shaped largely Indians destiny 
during the critical years of 1915-25. He continued : Sir Mahomed Shafi was a great 

E ublic servant, a leader of opinion and men and the country would long mourn the 
)ss of that great son and true patriot. 

The Presidmt^ associating himself with the motion and adjourning the House 
for the day, said that it was unfortunate that Sir Mahomed Shafi should die 
when his services were likely to prove of great advantage to India. He admired his 
strength of character and true patriotism. He hoped Begum Shah Nawa^: with her 
sterling patriotism would continue her father^s work. 

The Assembly was adjourned for the day. 

Hindu Widows’ Bight Of Inheeitancb 

26th, iTANZJABF:— The Assembly held its first business sitting to-day in a 
comparatively dull atmosphere with almost deserted gallmes. 

Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda’s bill to secure for the Hindu widow a share 
in her husband's family property equal to that which her husband would have been 
entitled to under Mitakshcra law had the partition taken place in his lifetime was 
the first item of business The relevant sections of the bill read as follows:— 

'Where the husband of a widow was at the time of his death a member of a 
joint family the widow shall be entitled to such share of the joint family property 
as her husband would have been entitled to under mitahshara law had the partition 
take n p lace in his life-time and may sue for partition. 

'Where the husband of a widow was not at the time of his death a member of a 
joint family the widow shall take all his property absolutely ; provided that should 

16 
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the widow adopt a son to her deceased husband the personal law of adoption 
applicable to a widow shall take effect but to the extent of moiety only of the 
family property. A widow’s share under this Act shall be exclusive of her indepen- 
dent personal property or her stridhan, A widow’s claim to maintenance from the 
funds of joint family shall cease on the partition and separation of hex share as 
provided in the Act* 

D&wan Bahadur Sarda, moving for reference to a select committee of his bill, said 
the bill had been before the public for two years. After giving the details ot the 
deplorable condition of Hindu widows, Dewan Bahadur Sarda met some of the 
objections raised against the bill. He made particular reference to old Hindu 
shmtraa by which a woman the moment she got married became the co-owner of 
her husband’s property and it was on account of that that she was used to be given 
a share equal to that of her sons. He quoted high judicial and other responsible 
authorities to prove the urgency of the measure. 

Mr» Yamin Ehan expressed personal sympathy with the lot of widows on whose 
behalf he had occasions to appear before law courts. A woman had as much nght 
to li e as anybody else. The laws made by men had continuously deprived women 
of their legitimate share of inheritance. It was time that women, who had been 
deprived of their pr^r share, should be given that. He had great pleasure m 
strongly supporting Dewan Bahadur Harbuas Sarda m bringing forward this humane 
bill. 

8ir Lanedot Oraham, explaining the attitude of the Government, said they 
would not support it unless they were convinced that there was a very strong 
pubhc opinion behind it. The debate in the House had shown that all the three 
Hindus who participated in the discussion had opposed the bill. ( Refering to Mr. 
Amarnath Dutta, Eaja Bahadur Krishnamachanor and lalchand Navalrai, all of 
whom opposed the Bill. ) 

Mr, Jog,— There are many moie who are in favour and who have not yet 
spoken. 

Sir L, Graham,—! know that. It was, however, clear that the debate had 
created hardly any interest as could be seen from the empty galleries. On the con- 
trary, Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda’s earlier bill had attracted crowds of people 
to the galleries and there used to be many more in the streets shouting slogans. 

A Member,— The present lack of interest is probably due to ordin- 

ances. , , , 

Concluding, Sir L. Graham said the Government would oppose the bill unless 
they were shown that there was very strong public opinion bSbind it. 

Mr, A. Das, supporting the bill, said most of the objections raised during the 
debate were va^e and did not affect the principle of the bill which sought to give 
reliS to Hindu widows whose condition at present was really deplorable. He held 
the bill had been overdue and the objections raised were premature and could be 
met with in the select committee. 

Sir Hari Smgh Qour vehemently criticized the attitude of the Government 
merely expressing sympathy, but practically opposing the bill on the ground of its 
inopportuneness. Government was only showing its might in the matter of repres- 
sion and not in social reform. A question of such vital importance should not be 
decided by counting heads, but by its righteousness and truth. Addressing the 
orthodox oppositionists he asked why draw the red herring of sacred law and divine 
law when they were only currecting laws made by men and when society radically 
needed such a piece of legislation. If there were any defects let a select committee 
make suitable amendments, 

Sardar Earbans Singh supported the mover and was puzzled to understand the 
attitude of some Hindu members while defects could easily be remedied in the select 
committee. The House then adjourned* 

Inqijtky into Bank Aefaibs 

27th, JANUABY:—The plea fora committee of enquiry into the working of the 
Impe^ Bank in all its vanous branches was made by Mr, T, N, Eaniakriahna 
to-day. The debate was dull and after Sir George Schuster’s r^ly the resolu- 
tion was rdeeted without division. 

Mr. Beady said the statute which created the Imperial Bank gave it some privi- 
leges and phtced some r^triotions over its working. At the time the bank was 
created great things were eatpected to accrue £rom it to the industrial and agricultural 
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development of the country. These hopes were, however, all 
restriction to hmit loans to a penod of six “““•'^a^ad render^ all hdp . , - 
trial and agricultural ventures practically useless. Further, toere had bem racmi ms 
crimiZon m the granting 9! foans antf often first class Indian firms and ^dmd^s 
had been denied facilities enjoy^ by nop-Indian concerns. Mr, Bed^ 0 
plained about the recruitment and training of Indians in banking which was to be a 

Owge !^Mi^,^oppo8ing the resolution, said most of the points 
adequat^rto with by t&' report of the Central Bankng Ena^y ^i^t^ 
whi^ was now being seriously considered by the Government of Indi^ Bm Gwr^ 
Schuster hoped before long the Government would be m a position 
decisions on^^the Banking Report before the pubhc and the Assembly. He fdso rrf^ 
red to financial stringency and said, however much they , might try to ^ccP doro 
expenditure committees of enquiries did cost money, as own 

be^ that manv a time reports of these committees did not receive consideration 
w^h CTen the expenditure on them justified. For instance, ^though the 
datiODS of the Bankins Enquiry Committee were of a monumental nature the cemn 
trv WM M meoSS by Sions of politics and revision of the constitution that 
hJrdTy a^Kronhadyn paidtothV He felt sme if the pjraposed enquiry 
was undertaken it would not attract sufficient notice. Lastly, the 
said the Government in the near future would be setting up a 
India when the question of its relations with toe 
would also have to be decided. That, he submitted, 
proper time to take decisions on the issues raised t^day and he assured toe 
mere would be ample material before them to do toat. An 
K therefore, wa^remature. Sir G. Schuster corrected toe idea that the 
pS Bank was allowed to keep balances up to 20 

figure was seven crores which he personally regarded a very fmr one. ^ 

otoer cnticisms, Sir G. Schuster said toat toe way m which the Imperial Bank ^ 
helped the government in the most trying period of last year was an ample answer 
to toem. The House must realise that toe Impenal was not granted My 

special privileges but the arrangement for granting certain facilities was for oeii- 
nite services rendered by the bank to toe Government. The resolution was lost. 

Appointment of Chief Justices 

In toe absence of Mr, Hariraj Swarup, 8^r Sar% Stngh 8our moved a resolu- 
tion that the Chief Justice of an Indian High Court shpuld be a barrister or vakil 
or advocate and not a member of the Inffian Civil Service. T^^ 
historical retrospect of appointment of Chief « Justices in IndiM High Courts leading 
up to sec. 101, clause (4) of the Government of India Act, He refeijed to a reso- 
lution moved oy Munshi Iswar Saran that toe High autono- 

mous and also referred to the evidence given by the Chief Justice of Bengal 
toe Simon Commission. Sir Han Singh Gour dwelt on the innovation made by 
throwing open the Ohi^ Justiceship and one-third of Distnct and sessions Judgeships 
to members of toe Indian Civil Service. He laid emphasw on toe ev^^ce^ of toe 
Calcutta Chief Justice toat toe one-toird rule should be abdish^. Ever since toe 
commencement of British rule toe practice had been that toe Chief Justic^ had always 
been recruited from the bar. While they were anxious that tor distinction between 
English and Indian bar should be eliminated, they would certainly ^w a Ime and 
oppose toe appointment of Indian Civil Servants to Chief Justiceship of ffigh Courts. 

Hart &gh Gour said toe Govornment of Intoa Act was now m toe melting 
pot. The Federal Structure Committee of toe Bound TaWe Conference^ Imd recom- 
mended toe establishment of a supreme court in India. Kat m, a jucmal commi- 
ttee of the Privy Council would be operating m India. If an Indian Oivu Servant 
was appointed Chief Justice of the supreme court, it would be an encroachment on 
the rtMts and privileges of toe bar. Such a thing would be resented not 

only m India but by the bar councils in England. Sir Han Singh Gour concluded 
that in view of toe Indian law a ju^e recruited from toe profession should be 
placed at toe head of toe judiciary in India. . ^ -i. 

Mr. Jagannath Agarwal pointed out toat toe present was the most opportune 
moment as not only the Government of Inifia Act but toe whole eoEStatunim vvm 
in toe rndting pot. The only interpretatiim toat could be put on the 
^pointog Cfiirf Justices was that they should always be recruited from toe Eng^ 
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Bar, If the fundamental principle that the independence of the judiciary should be 
free from executive control was accepted, then the Chief Justices should be drawn 
from the profession. 

Sardar Sant Si^igh quoted extensively fiom the debates of the Council of State 
and the Assembly m which the Government had promised sympathetically to con- 
sider the demand. 

Str James Crerar, on behalf of the Government, while recognising that some 
changes m the presenf position might reasonably be made, pointed out that the 
icnterion to be followed m this case should be the proper administration of justice 
n the general and public interests of the country and not in the interests ot any 
particular class and without invidious distinction in the matter of selection of Chief 
Justices. Sir Hari Smgh Gour was himself the author of a book called ‘Tassing 
Clouds”. Was his present position another case of passing clouds ? It was of the 
utmost importance that in High Courts of Judicature m India there should be main- 
tained direct contact and continuity with the traditions of British jurisprudence and 
there should be in it as wide a measure of judicial experience as possible. Though 
no member of the Assembly had spoken in disparagement ^ the resolution contained 
expression of disparagement of Civil Service men with judicial experience Sir James 
Orerar affirmed amidst cheers that the presence of judges from Civil Service men 
never impaired the complete independence of High Courts and challenged any mem- 
ber to prove the contrary. The Home Member advised the House not to commit 
itself to invidious distinction against one class ef judges who had deserved well of 
India, and hoped it would continue to deserve well in future. Sir James Crerar was 
cheered when he quoted from Sir George Bankins’ evidence before the Simon Com- 
mission that there should be no distinction and wondeied why Sir Han Singh Gour 
did not quote this direct piece of evidence and indulged in irrelevant quotations 
from the same evidence. , , , , 

Mr. Yarmn Khan did not support the motion or the sweeping remark made by 
the previous speakers, that Indian Civil Service men as a class were unfit to be 
judicial officers, but members of his profession had the advantage of havmg served 
among the people, while civilians were from the beginning trained only to decide 


Mr, B B, Fiirif supportmg it, said he did not doubt the honesty, efficiency and 
integrity of Civil Service men, but the executive should be away from places where 
justice was administered. 

Sir Ear% Singh Gour did not want that in the name of British justice in India, 
chief justiceships should be meant for Civil Service men. .... 

Sir James Crerar emphasised that there should be no discrimination between 
1. 0. S. men and members of the bar in recruitment to the High Courts, including 


chief justiceship. . 

The resolution was carried by 46 against 40 
the session, The Assembly then adjourned. 


votes, this being the first division of 


Income-Tax Act Amending Bill 


28th, /AfV'HABY:— The Assembly resumed discussion to-day on the bill amending 
the Indian Income-tax Act of 1922 which was partly considered in the September 
session. The object of the bill was to tax the investment of money abroad by mak- 
ing residence the main basis of liabihty. ^ ^ i. • . 

Mr, Studd, opposing the motion for a select committee, asserted that the princi- 
pal object of the bill would be defeated as it would not stop the flight of capital 
out of India. When the bill was circulated he did not know that there would be 
such a strong opposition to it, and now he was surprised that the Government 
wanted to proceed with the bill in defence of such a strong body of opinion, 
including the provincial Governments. The speaker wished to know if officials 
represenwDg the provinces in the Assembly would be given hreedom of vote. 

Mr. Studd disputed the claim that the bill would affect only richmen and held 
that no case hadneen made out to show whether any capital flew out of India, 
and if so, to what extent The speaker claimed that only a small portion of 
capital left the country, the reasons for which were the political and economic 
inseourity and speetdakons on account of the exchange ratio. Apart from this, me 
bill semAt to cl^ge the very basis of the income-tax law at a time when the 
constitufen Was in the mating pot and the question of trading rights was undecided. 
Mx* Studd said that mm under the present law there were a large number of eva- 
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sions, but the bill would add to this number and might even antagonise honest 
assessees. He next referred to double taxation and said that it would be almost im- 
possible to avoid it under the scheme of sharing profits. It might make it easy to 
find out what was the capital but would be very difficult to ascertain vpiliat was the 
income earned in India and outside the country. 

Sir Mahomed Yalcub was surprised to see what a hold the capitalists had on the 
members of the Assembly and the provincial Governments, for a measure which only 
sought to tax the rich capitalists was being stoutly opposed. When the new taxes 
were imposed, the cry of poor men being taxed to the last straw was raised, and now 
when a fresh source was bemg tapped by the Government by taxing the rich, the 
European trader who took away the cream of the country's profits, the European 
representatives opposed it in the name of the small Indian trader. He asserted that 
Europeans did not wish to share in the burden of the country, and the argument of 
evasion of taxation did not hold good as, if punished to its logical conclusion, it 
should make the Government abolish all taxation laws from the country. At pre- 
sent the House was only accepting the principle of the bill. 

Mr, Studd-^We will never do 

Sir M, Yalub.—YeBf you will support measures to tax Indians to the last penny, 
and now you are trying to save your skin by pleading the^ excuse of the small 
Indian trader. Concluding, Sir Mahomed Yakub said the principle of the bill was 
sound and should be supported. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir, also joined in opposing the bill. He said the action of the 
Government in proceeding with the bill after the strong opposition to it at the Simla 
session and now in Delhi showed that arguments had no force with the Government 
He asserted that the assurances given by Sir George Schuster four and a half 
months ago had changed the principle of the bill, which the motion before the 
House wanted them to accept. 

Sir George Schmter claimed that the principle of the bill had not been 
changed. 

Sir Cotoaep Jehangir further maintained that the bill as claimed by the Govern- 
ment would not make the Indian income-tax law identical with the British 
law. 

Sir George Schuster, intervening again, said that it would bring it as near to the 
British law as possible. 

Proceeding, Si^ Oowasji said that the assurance given by the Finance Member at 
Simla would rope in all those people of Indian States who now resided and traded 
in British India and it was not fair to tax thousands of people who were not even 
consulted and had no representative m the House. In order to meet the European 
point of view they should not change the mam principle of the bill so radically. 
He asserted that it was not a bill amending the Income-tax Act but a new bill 
which made the source of income and residence a criterion of income-tax* Unlike 
the practice in foreign countries, the bill would place a handicap on Indian trade 
abroad and Indians though not living m India would be taxed under it. 

I^oceeding, Sir Oowasji submitted that the dual basis— -source of income and 
residence which was sought to be inserted in the Indian income-tax law was unpre- 
cedented in the whole world, and the taxing of profits whetibier brought into the 
country or not was the greatest injustice to India and would hamper and retard 
the development and growth of Indian insurance companies. As regards the flow 
of capital out of India, to prevent which primarily the bill was introduce^ the 
speaker said the bulk of the capital was exported by Indian Pnnces and States, 
which would be unaffected by the bid, and when the main purpose of the bill was 
to be defeated the bill should be withdrawn by the Government, He also urged the 
Finance Member not to take lightly the question of administrative difficulties and 
warned the Government that there would be a crop of litigation if the bill was 
passed. 

Mr, Axhar Ah pointed out that the bill had been strongly opposed by trading 
organisations and should not be forced through, otherwise it would have repercus- 
sions on the already much stated business community. 

Mr, Arthur Moore said the bill, as originally introduced, did confer certain 
advantages on Europeans but they were opposed to it then because they wanted to 
have equal rights with their Indian fellow-subjects. The assurances of the Finance 
Member had now put his community at a disadvantage, which had increased their 
exposition to the measure. There were three main grounds on whic^ the bill shotdd 
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be opposed. Firstly, the Government had no means of enforcing the provisions of 
the Dill and depended mainly on the honesty of people. Secondly, there were people 
in India, specially British officers in the Indian army, who many a time had funds 
which were never earned m India but which would be taxed under the bill by the 
mere fact that they were serving in India. Lastly, at a time when the question of 
federation was in the forefront they should not bring in a Legislation wnich would 
impose taxation on the subjects of Indian States. 

Bha% Permanmd opposed the measure as it would lead to the disruption of 
Hindu ]oint families , for under the bill residential quahfications were imposed on 
the manager of a family though other members could be living and trading abroad. 
To evade the tax, therefore, it would be necessary for Hindu joint families to 
break up. 

No vote was taken to-day. The Assembly adjourned till 1st. Feb, 

Rule By Ordinances Condemned 

2742? Y:— All the galleries were packed to overflow when the Assembly met 
to-day to discuss the political situation. The President called upon Str Ban Svngh 
Bour, leader of the Opposition, to move his resolution, of which the following is 
the text 

‘Whereas this Assembly has reason to protest against the manner m which the 
ordinances promulgated by the Government of India have been worked in various 
parts of the country by the agents of the Government and m particular considers 
that the action taken against Mahatma Gandhi without affording him the opportu- 
nity he sought for an interview with His Excellency the Viceroy was unjustifiea, that 
the deportation of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and the arrest of Mr. Sen Gupta 
before he even landed on Indian soil were against all canons of justice and fairplay 
and ignored all elementary humane ideas and that the punishment meted out to 
ladies, including their classification as prisoners, is to the last degree exasperating 
to the public opinion ; 

“And whereas this Assembly disapproves of the fact that the various ordinances 
were issued immediately after the conclusion of the last sitting of the Legislative 
Assembly ; 

“And whereas this Assembly condemns the act of terrorism and violence and dis- 
approves of the policy of the no-rent campaign and similar activities and is convin- 
ced that it IB the earnest duty of all patnotic citizens to join m the constructive 
task of expediting the inauguration of the new constitution ensuring lasting peace m 
the country ; 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council (1) that he 
should place before the Assembly for its consideration such emergency bills in 
substitution for the ordinances as he may consider reasonable and necessary in order 
to enable this House to function effectively, as intended by the Government of India 
act : 

‘x2) that in view of the grave happenings in the N. W. F. Province a committee 
elected by the non-official members of the Assembly be forthwith appointed to enquire 
into the same including the reported atrocities committed therein ; and 

“(3) that he should secure the co-operation of the Congress and Muslim and Hindu 
organisations, including the depressed classes, in the inauguration of the new consti- 
tution for India.” 

S%r Eari 8mgh Qow said that the first demand of the Assembly was that the 
ordinances should be placed before the Assembly. Several Ordinances had been pro- 
mulgated in quick succession* He said that when the Legislature was in session the 
Government could have easily asked its consent to extraordinary powers, and the 
House must examine how far the Ordinances could cope with the situation. He 
further claimed that the fundamental rights which Englishmen enjoyed under the 
common law could not be modified or restricted by the Indian Legislature* The 
Government had indemnified under the Ordinance the actions of officials before even 
actions were taken, so that the subjects have no remedy. Without any charge or 
evidence persons could be detained, their property and funds confiscated and parents 
punished for the mjmes of their children. Atrocities had been committed in the 
Frontier in t^e name of law and order and if they did not rely on the report of 
Father ESwin there was Maulana Shafee Baudi, who had visited the province recent- 
ly and would narrate the outrages commiifted there. Tho least that the House could 
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lo waB to compel the Government to withdraw the Ordinances and bring before the 
iouse emergency legislation. Continuing, Sir Han Singh Gour said:— 

*‘This resolution has a dual object. We condemn civil disobedience and also 
government repression. We stand as mediators between the extremists of the 
j^overnment and the agitators, to discharge our duty of giving every man his due, 
'egardless of party or partizanship. However much we may disapprove the activi- 
les of Congressmen, we claim that even the prisoner in the dock is entitled to fair 
)lay. (Nationalist applause.) Under these Ordinances the liberty of the entire 
leaceful community is in jeopardy. (Official benches : 'Oh F) The Government 
mows from past history that we have always responded to the call of co-operation 
A voice : ‘Indeed.^ ‘The Government’s hands will be strengthened by securing the 
sooperation of the elected repiesentatives in this House, but if the Government con- 
in ues its policy of terror to establish their prestige, then, we the popular represen t- 
Ltives, shall have done our duty by recording our protest against that policy. That 
8 our dual object. We condemn this policy of ruling by Ordinances. 1 appeal to 
ill the Centre group (the Europeans and the United India party) to join hands with 
is. They belong to a freedom-loving nation whose forefathers shed their blood to 
vm liberty. We are liable to forget the horrors perpetrated from East Bengal to the 
STorth-West Frontier. Let us extend our sympatnies to those unfortunate victims 
)f the Ordinances who are incarcerated without sufficient evidence. Their sighs and 
jries are in the wilderness. Let us vindicate i those elementary nghts. Eemember we 
ire all sons of India and are here for the common service of our motherland,’ 
Opposition benches’ applause.) 

S%r James Crerar said he had listened to Sir Hari Singh Gour with a special 
legree of interest to know what precisely were the motives and intentions which 
nspired him to move that resolution and it seemed to him like a piece of mosaic 
ntricately composed and dove-tailed together. It contained propositions which were 
nntually incompatible. (Official applause.) It contained some propositions which 
he Government had no difficult in endorsing. He confessed considerable dis- 
ippointment that Sir Hari Smgh Gour had failed to elucidate the points. ‘On one 
Joint, however, there can be no doubt that the member intends his resolution to be 
1 censure upon the policy and proceedings of the Government and the attitude of 
he Government cannot, therefore, be any except that of strenuous opposition to it. 
Hear, hear.^ A Intce.— No body expected otherwise) The general policy and 
iction of the Government is impugned by this resolution. What is the policy of 
he Government ? It has taken up the challenge thrown to all form of ordered 
jlovernment and society. In doing so, it is discharging the elementary responsibility 
lot only of the present Government, but also a trust for the future. (Nationalists’ 
ronioal laughter.) Secondly, the task of the Government is to carry forward con- 
stitutional advance. But it would be impossible for this policy to be carried with 
he cooperation of the great interests, unless we simultaneously maintain conditions 
vhere-under such policy could be profitably pursued. KHear, hear.) The Govern- 
nent, I claim, have given practical proofs of the sincerity of their intentions. 
There was the first Bound Table Conference with the Premier’s declaration. Then 
ollowed the most important event— the Delhi Settlement. The Government had been, 
n many quarters, very senously criticised for the part they took tin that settlement. 
For myself I look bach upon it not with one atom of regret. I regret, indeed, many 
events which culminated m the present position. If the Settlement failed it is not 
)nr fault. There is the Premier’s declaration and the Bound Table Conference 
lommittees now holding sittings in Delhi and a practical solution is proceeding, 
[n view of that, none can contend that the Government made lavish promises and 
made no practical advance’. Sir James contended that there was no strength in Sir 
BCari Sink’s claim questioning the validity of the ordinances. He wished to remind 
he House how on the other side the Settlement had been observed. Withm seven 
lays of the Settlement the secretary of the All-India Oemgress Committee issued a 
nrcular asMng Congressmen to consolidate their position, as it was a mere truce 
md not the final peace, 

A Fcwce.— What is wrong with it ? 

Sir James CVeran— It does not show that the spirit of the agreement was 
jarried out, as against the (government carryjM its obligations with- scrupulous and 
(neticulous attention. {A Pbica.— (Question,) They did it, knowing that th^ were 
grave risks. Then came the report of the no-rent campaign in t]^ 
pE^^ted the most dreadful and disastrous contingency, that ever 
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could face a country namely, an agrarian revolt, and we were asked by one of the 
wisest, most sagacious and proved administrators in any part of India or the world 
to arm him with powers Similarly, Congiess piopaganda m the Frontier was reck- 
less and irresponsible and delay to act would have been dangerous. 

The Home Member said these were the broad facts facing Government, and 
commented * Tf the Government had failed to act it would have shown a grave 
dereliction of its responsibility and would have allowed conditions which would have 
destroyed the hope of attaining that next and great step of constitutional advance 
which I confidently predict we shall attain in due time.” Sir James Crerar said 
leaders of the Congress had been always plain in the exposition of their principles, 
namely, that the existing system of Ghovernment must be destroyed. He read extra- 
cts from a document circulated m the city of Bombay by the Congress surreptitously 
declaring that the programme was to completely overthrow the British Power and 
to carry on the fight to the finish and show no quarter to the landlords, zeminders, 
capitalists and others who help the Government and non-violence was only a shield 
for violence. It ended *Let the watchward of the nation be that this is a fight to 
the finish — Inqalab Zmdabad ” 

Sir James Crerar said hn view of the Congress activities the Government has felt 
compelled to resort to extraordinary legislation. Though the powers are drastic, we 
recognize the necessity of administering them with the strictest discipline, greatest 
moderation.* 

Concluding Sir J. Crerar observed • Tt was said not long ago that India was on 
the parting of roads. Certainly there is now a choice between the two ways, the 
way of constitutional progress and the barren road of destruction. They cannot be 
treaded together. No one who has the true mterests of India at heart can possibly 
hesitate to make his choice. We have made our choice, and I stand here to justify 
that choice before the Assembly to-day, I go further and say that every one who 
chooses our way ought to give us not only nis confidence but his practical support. 
(Applause.) 1 am compelled to treat this resolution as a vote of censure upou the 
policy and proceedings of the Government and on the grounds I have laid before 
the house, I maintain that the verdict of the House ou^t to be, a vote of confiden- 
ce in the policy of the Government. (Applause.) 

8tr Hugh Gocke ( leader of the European group ) opposed the resolution. He 
aflBrmed that Government by conference and discussion had failed and the Govern- 
ment must be given credit for having promulgated the ordmances 

Messrs, Neogy and Bcunga Why, then, not disband the Bound Table 

Committees and this Assembly, also. 

8vr Hugh Looking back I have no doubt that the Government had no 

option but to take a firm hand, bearing in mind that they are trustees to hand over 
to a new form of government within a comparatively short time. If India to whom 
this new form of government is handed over shows greater lack of respect to the 
Government then the new constitution will start with great diflSculties and on evil 
days. Eefemng to the situation in Bomb^, Sir Hugh Cocke said that there hadjbeen 
no great protest against the ordinances. Of course none liked government by ordin- 
ances. But as long as picketing and leaflets^ distribution continued and there was 
outward and inward hostility to Government it was necessary to keep and use the 
ordinances. Sir Hugh Cooke added that there was no evidence to snow that these 
ordinances were bemg unreasonably used. 

Mr, B, 2)aa.-Oh 1 From your point of view. 

Sir Hugh (7oc^.— -No, from the public point of view. 

Proceeding Sir Hugh Cocke reminded the House that the Government were 
doin^ every thmg to secure the cooperation of the people in the task of constitution 
making but problems like those of minorities and franchise required time. While it 
was essendar that no time be lost in proceeding with the work of inaugurating the 
new constitution it would be a great mistake to show impatience in solving questions 
^ jfeanohise and minonti^, for the foundation must be well and truly Isad. The 
Congms must be told that the so-called non-violence had actually led to violence and 
terronsin and the Government could not tolerate it. 

t charge that the Oongtm had broken the Delhi Pact. At 

least m the U4,P. he said the putting of traders in the lock-up because tihey were 
^ shops on hartal days, did not justify the Government 

assertion that toe ordmauces were worked with moderation, The Government con- 
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vained a November session of the Assembly as they wanted money, but it did not 
suit them to convene a session foi emergency legislation. 

Mr Ramaswaim Miidahar wondered why Mr. French had drawn a red herring 
across the trail when this resolution had openly condemned the terrorist movement 
in Bengal, (Cheers.) He made it perfectly clear at the outset that by passing this 
resolution the House would not even by suggestion oi imphcation associate itself 
with the terrorist movement or anarchical crimes which sometimes occurred m Ben- 
gal. If this resolution was, in the opinion of Sir James Crerar, pieces of mosaic 
pieced together and finely dovetailed, then it was a matter for congratulation At 
any rate it was better done than so many Oidinances which had been piomulgated 
by piecing together some archaic rules and regulations, (Cheers ) Sir James Crerar 
had asked for a vote of confidence in the Government by rejecting this resolution. 
He would have no objection to passing a vote of confidence, if the Government 
passed a vote of confidence m the Assembly'and brought forward emergency legislation 
in substitution of the Ordinances. Even accepting for the sake of argument that 
ever^ one ot those oidinances was necessary, why was the Assembly not taken into 
confidence and legislation not placed before it ? As a member of the Bound Table 
Conference he heard at St James’ Palace appeals made for co-operation. That co- 
operation was given and helpful. But here m India Sir Hugh Cocke, leader of the 
European group, was not willing to exercise his rights as an elected member and 
was prepared to give all discretion to the Government, to the few men in the Go- 
vernment, who considered themselves wise. The Assembly under the existing cons- 
titution had no control over the actual administration of the country but it had a 
restricted power of legislating and taxing the country. If Sir James Crerar was 
sure of getting a vote of confidence from the Assembly for the Government policy, 
what was there to prevent him from placing the emergency legislation m substitu- 
tion of Ordinances? This House which was called India’s Parliament would be 
stultifying itself and committing political suicide, if it was going to subscribe to Sir 
Hugh Cocke’s declaration that all wisdom was concentrated m either the Home or 
the Xegislative Secretary and that the collective wisdom of the Assembly was of no 
consequence whatsoever. If this suggestion was to be upheld, then sooner this House 
was dissolved the better. (Cheers of Nationalists and Independents.) 

Proceeding Mr Eamaswami Mudaliar reminded the Government how the non- 
Brahmin party in Madras in 1922 and 1923 passed measures after measures in the 
Madras Legislative Council when Lord Willingdon was the Governor and asked 
Sir James Creiar to consult his Chief and come forward with measures in substi- 
tution of the Ordinances. 

Mr, Q-humavi (Bengal) interrupted : ^But this is not the Madras Council.’ 

Mr, Ramaswami Mu,dahar retorted that the Bengal Council was not different from 
the Madras Council. Mr. Mudaliar promised to approach every emergency legisIatioMf 
it was brought before the Legislative Assembly, without any bias or prqudice. He 
admitted he was opposed to the civil disobedience movement and he appealed for 
the sake of putting it down, for measures from the Government which he could 
consider dispassionately. Any other attitude would only mean that tins Assembly 
would go down in history as invertebrate and not capable of asserting its own 
dignity, (Cheers.) 

Mr, Ahdul Matin Chaitdhury declared that the motion was a censure for the 
reversal of the Irwin policy, for Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest and for the manner the 
tyrannical ordinances had been applied in the Frontier province. He threw we 
blame for the rupture on the Government of India who had yi^ded 
to civilian diehards nut added : 'These Ordinances will not save the tottering bureau- 
cracy in India. (Hear, hear.) You have perpetrated a miniature Jallianwala Bagh 
in Kohat through budding Dyers and yet your communiques mention 'all is quiet.’ 
It reminds me of a film quiet on the western front/ 

Sir Enlyn Howellf Foreign Secretary, said the issue was clear, 'Who is not 
with me is against me.’ He declared that if the Government had chosen to launch 
a prosecution against Abdul Ghaffar Khan under the ordinary law, there would have 
been no doubt about his conviction. 

Mn Ahdul Maim Ohmdhury Why not do it to-day ? 
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Str Evelyn Howell gave an account of Red Shirt activity which did not lessen 
even after the Premier’s declaration. T ask Sir Abdul Qayum whether that an- 
nouncement 18 satisfactory or not V 

Str Abdul Most satisfactory. 

A member.—ldiQ master’s voice. j 

Szr Evelyn ‘That was not the view of Abdul Ghaflfar Khan. He de- 

nounced it as entirely unsatisfactory. I am sure no other Government m the w^ld 
would have put up with Abdul Ghaflfar for half the time we did. (Applause )’ The 
Foreign Secretary said, ‘Every Government ofl&cial felt sorry for the loss of 14 lives 
of fellow citizens m Kohat.’ 

Mr, Abdul Matin Chaudhury , — ^There were 84 deaths. 

Sir Evelyn Eoioell ‘Whatever the number, I would like to say that the blood 
of these brave but misguided men rests not u^on us but upon Abdul Ghaflfar Khan.’ 

Replying to Mr. Shafi Daudi, Sir Evelyn Howell said, ‘I recently returned from 
the Fiontier where 1 had the pleasure of an interview with Mr, Shafi Daudi and 
his colleague. Mr. Daudi had not apparently discovered the terrible mentality of 
the FronSer officers of which he told us to-day. He did not mention his movement 
was restricted and he thanked the Chief Commissioner for the courtesy and facilities 
given him. I submit that to make an attack on the mentality of Frontier ofl^ers 
as a whole without any chance on the part of a reply is grossly unfair,’ Sir Eye- 
^n Howell oflfered to look into any case of excess ot power brought to his notice. 
He said when he was in Peshawar the Chief Commissioner was unset by the ru- 
mour that the police had thrown two ladies from an upper story On enquiry it 
was found that the ladies sitting above had hurt a policeman with a stone and when 
the pohce ascended the balcony the ladies jumped into the street. 

A What a tale 1 

Concluding Sir Evelyn Howell said, ‘What the Frontier province wants is just to 
be let alone for a bit. I am sure the Government has no desire to keep these ordi- 
nances a minute longer than necessary and it is quite aware that the orders under 
sec 144 may make the introduction of reforms difficult. They are determined that 
these reforms shall be brought into force at the earliest possible moment. They will 
do their best to secure the cooperation of the people of the Frontier in so doing. 

Mr, B, Bass said that the boycott of British goods was really at the back of the 
repressive policy. Mr. Das characterising Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya as a 
prince among cooperators began to read extracts from his 7,000 words letter to the 
Viceroy. On the enquiry of the President, he said he wished to read the letter but 
was leaving the unfinished portion for others to read. (Laughter). 

Mr, B, R, Puri said that according to their own admission the Government had 
ample opportunity to bring forward legislation before the House He instanced the 
case of a colonel m Central Africa who received a telegram ‘Arrest all ahens. War 
declared.’ He accordingly arrested all and rephed back ‘Arrested Germans, Italians, 
Bdmans etc^ Please inform against whom war declared.’ (Laughter.) 

The Assembly rose for the day. 

2nd, FEBRUARY House concluded the debate to-day. At the outset 
Mr, Shtmmvkham Chettu supported the resolution, affirming that it was couched 
in a tone of reasoned moderation, with no incompatible sentiments therein. The 
Government should have of their own accord come before the Legislature for a vote 
of confidence if they were confident that their case was strange, but the Government 
not having done that, the un-officials had tabled this resolution. He thought the 
future historian would write that the present crisis was brought about by the die- 
hards of the Congress. Personally he did not regard the Ordinances as unconstitu- 
tional, but they should be promulgated only when there was a real emergency and 
the l^slature was not in session or if the legislature refused to sanction emergency 
le^slation. None of these tests applied in the case of the present Ordinance. 

Proceeding, Mr. Chetty gave three instances which, in his opinion, proved that 
Sir James Crerar was unjustified in his assertion that the Ordmances were bdng 
applied with moderation. Firstly, he referred to the case of beating the Congress 
picketers at Coimbatore which he had personally witnessed and in which one suc- 
cumbed to bis injuries, secondly the case of Dr. Paton, which required immediate 
enquiry, and lastly the report from Telicherry that an I. C. S* Magistrate got 
removea from the person of a Hindu women her sacred marriage thread with a 
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small pieces of gold iu order to recover a fine, (Some members cried 'Shame’, 'Dis- 
graceful’ etc , while the details were narrated.) Mr. Chetty also referred to cases of 
censorship of press telegrams and lastly mentioned the warning given by a magis- 
trate to Mr B Das, a member of the Assembly and editoi of Youf?g' Utlal, for an 
article headed 'Wrong Move’ Concluding, Mr. Chetty thought the Government of 
India were only reflecting the spirit pievailmg at Whitehall. 

Sir Ahdur Bahivi said he could hardly believe his eyes when he read the 
Frontier Ordinance 

Mr Q-haxnavi,--YoVL made them in Bengal 

Sir Ahdur Rahnn^l have not promulgated a single ordinance 

Mr, Ghamavi — You defended them in Bengal Council. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim ---1 did not defend a single ordinance. (Opposition applause.) 
I maintain that the scope of the ordinances is to deprive every one of every vestige 
of right of personal safety, righty to liberty, right to property, right to association 
and every right that a human being may possess and who is that Indian with self- 
respect who can tell the Government . 'We have confidence in you and what 
you have done is right’ ? Is this how you aie prepanng India for Sw^aj, for 
Dominion Status, by taking away even the litHe freedom we enjoy. I ha^ de- 
nounced many of the activities of the Congress publicly without reserve, but mat is 
not the question. You are depriving an erftire people of their elementry and funda- 
mental rights (Applause ) You can frame ordinary laws to meet the situation. 

A voiee,-~Yovi will reject them. 

Sir Ahdur i?aA»w,“-Yes, if it goes beyond the necessities of the situation. 

Sir George Rainy twitted Sir Han Singh Gour by stating that the resolution 
had promised support to all measures considered reasonable and necessary by the 
Government. Why then Dr. Gour objected to the measures which the Government 
felt were the minimum power needed ? He felt the Government could not Jorget 
the recollection of what the House had done three years ago with the Public Safety 
Bill. When an extraordinary le^slation was brought Dr. Gour was the first to 
move its circulation. (Laughter ) There would be a test tomorrow evening when 
another of those exceptional bills sent out for circulation was coming up and the 
Government would watch the behaviour of the House to-morrow to determine its 
attitude whether it could depend on the support of the House for power when the 
ordinances expired Sir George Ramy said Mr. Shafee Daudi’s recital of the events 
in the Frontier had not succeeded in making out a case for an enquiry. Finmly, 
Sir George Rainy repudiated the preposterous proposition suggesting that the Go- 
vernment are not anxious to consult all the communities’ interests in India in fram- 
ing a constitution and challengingly asked, 'What risks did we not incur in bringing 
that about last year ?’ 

Mr, Jaqannath Agarwal in meeting Sir George Rainy’s argument said if the 
Government could not bnng the emergency legislation in anticipation of the einer- 
gency or at the time of the emergency they could do so now and take the verdict 
of the House. That was what precisely the resolution demanded and if the Govern- 
ment treated it as a vote of censure its rejection would sound the death knell of the 
House as it would be the greatest humiliation for the members. If the Governor- 
General could alone make laws for India, Government should suspend the Assembly 
and send back all the Round Table Committee. 

Sir Henry Ghdney opposed the resolution because it reduced the Assembly to 
the position of a house-owner damning policemen when the latter came and arrested 
the robbers in his housa If the memWs felt the working of the ordinances so 
keenly let them address meetings outside the Assembly and face ^ the consequpces 
instead of abusing the Government officers here. What struck Sir Henry Gidney 
most was the extraordinary enthusiasm being shown in the Frontier people. An 
enquiry in the Frontier would only result in thwarting the Reforms. The Govern- 
ment were pursuing the constitutional reforms as decided by the Round Table (in- 
ference. One notable achievement of that conference was the pact among the mino- 
rities. Let those who were representatives of those minorities vote against the 
resolution. 

Sir Abdul Qaiyum said he would not like to argue or question whether the 
replacement of the ordinary law by ordinances in the Frontier was justified or not. 
Bte would like boldly to say that the activities of Khan Abdul GhaSar Khan wero 
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the chief cause for the promulgation of ordinances in the Frontier. He exceeded the 
bounds of law and was preaching the dangerous doctrine of complete independence 
from village to village to ignorant masses One could forgive Khan Abdul Ghaflfar’s 
doings up to December 1, but after the Prime Minister's announcement conferring 
self-government on the frontier he was not justified in precipitating matters in the 
way he did On December 23, he collected a ji^ga and told them that the 
Premier’s announcement of reforms for the Frontier was unacceptable. The Govern- 
ment were j'ustified in the course they had adopted to prevent the spread of law- 
lessness at the bcginmg itself. 

Mr, K, 0, Neogy attacked the European Association and the London die-hards who 
were in le^ue with the India Office to introduce the repressive policy. He quoted 
from Mr. Giurchiirs speech of Dec. 3 lu the House of Commons in which Mr 
Churchill had asked as to how the proposed E. T C Committees would work m 
the various provinces which would be under a law amounting to martial law and 
that the repressive measures to be introduced were the result of the past foolish 
policy, Mr. Neogy asked, *How is it Mr. Churchill knew this regime was coming a 
monm before Mahatma Gandhi’s arrival and the promulgation of the ordinances ? 
Many Congressmen asked me for an answer and I would ask the Government 
to enlighten them ' Mr. Neogy then gave the instance of Mr. G. C. Nag, 
a Bai Bahadur» a retired deputy collector, whose house was raided one 
night and Mr. Nag was grossly abused ?by the European police officer 
wSo, when Mr. Nag remonstrated, told Mr Nag, Tf the police superinten- 
dent had come, he would have beaten you.’ Mr Nag’s son and daughter, a most 
cultured lady, were taken away. This lady was kept m custody without any charge 
and removed from place to place under male escort. The police smashed all furni- 
tures in Mr. Nag’s house and Mr. Nag had sent the speaker a letter which he was 
about to read when his time was up and the House adjourned for lunch. 

Mr, Eaghubzr Stngh held that the only way to deal with the law-breakers was 
to crush tnem. The Congress in the United Provinces had embarked on a no-rent 
campaign to exploit the inability ef the tenants to pay and showed great hurry m 
luDcning the civil disobedience movement. The Government were equally guilty of 
haste in promulgating the ordinances. The ;speaker, though he approved of some 
portions of the resolution, could not support it in the present form. 

Sir 2kdfigar Ah Khan appealed to the non-officials to afford the Government 
an opportunity to create an atmosphere for the peaceful working of reforms. The 
arm oi national India was to attain freedom and the Government were equally 
disposed to meet the demand. Where then was the need for all the present turmoil ? 
He asked what the non-officials would have done to meet the emergency if they 
were in power. 

Mr, Anaonath Duit , — Something quite difierent. 

Sir Zulfiqar Alt Khan,— ‘Yen, something worse than this. 

Mr, Neogy,— Might have been worse for you. 

The speaker said that those who had any stake m the country could not allow 
the situation to drift into chaos. 

Sardar Sant Singh pointed out that non-officials were there in the House anxious 
to co-operate with the Government. The Government should make it possible for 
them to do so. Their main point was that the law should be respected before order 
while the ordinances were a negation of all laws. He held that the supplementary 
Finance Bill was passed to prepare for this struggle with the Congress. 

AEr. Yamin Khan complained that the resolution was crooked and asked the 
opposition openly to attack the Government. He narrated the harm done to the 
xamindar’s interests by the no-rent campaign and by those whose hidden motive was 
to capture ^e legislatures of the future through the present propaganda. ( A 
votce,^WhB.t is wrong in that ?) The speaker said that if a peaceful atmosphere 
conld not be restored by the ordinary law he welcomed the action of the Governor- 
General haken after consulting the provincial Ministers. 

Sir Chwasgi Mangir said that the Government officers were not to blame but 
tha Government whidu empowed them unjustly with such powers as to arrest men 
^about to act’ in a criminal manner. Even the advocacy of temperance, use of 
Khaddar and advocacy of Sv^adeshi were penahsed. (Fo/cas.— Shame, shama) 
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Str James —Under what oidinance ? 

8ir Coivasjt JehanqiK-—! am stunned at this question. You declare an associa- 
tion unlawful under the criminal law Amendment Act and its work in these direc- 
tions becomes illegal. You closed a Swadeshi exhibition I admit m Bombay city 
the powers have been used with consideration and great judgment. 

Ck)ncludinff the speaker said . Believe me as one who will fight for the British 
connection till the end of my days that some of the provisions of these ordinances 
are weakening the link and if allowed to stand will completely break this link bet- 
ween India and England.’ 

Mr* Marhilas 8arda said ‘Either bring bills before us and if we fail, certify 
Ihem or suspend the constitution and rule by ordinances. He asked the Law Mem- 
ber to justify how loitering befoie a shop could bo an ofience and how under an 
ordinance any man could be forced to open his shop if he was not to be imprisoned. 
Tins had happened. (Applause.) Concluding, he said . ‘I had been a judge under 
the British Government. I fail to find out under what law a man who sits on the 
road can be assaulted with a latkt or fired at. Arrest him, imprison him. There is 
nothing but rule of lathzs in the land.’ 

Syed Murtaxa said that no explanation had yet been tendered by Government 
speakeis for the arrest of Mr. Sen Gupta or the incarceration of Mr. Gandhi, the 
very embodiment of non-violence. Beplymg to Sir Evelyn Howell’s remark, he said 
any other Government would have given a jagir to Khan Abdul Gafiar Khan for 
converting to non-violence Pathans who believed that killing an Englishman was 
a religious virtue. Now Pathans had allowed 250 of their men to be killed without 
retaliating. Islam taught them patriotism and liberation of the country. If K!han 
Abdul Galfar Khan preached complete independence which Sir Abdul Qayum had 
objected to, the speaker also stood for complete independence. 

Mr ilfoorc.— How do you reconcile that with the oath of allegiance ? 

Mr. Murta^a,•~-Th3A does not interfere with my loyalty. (Laughter.) 

The speaker said that when in the Frontier the jewels of a lady were removed 
while praying and the husband remonstrated to the oflScer the latter replied : 
‘Begaid yourself as foitunate that your wife was not removed.’ 

He ended with quoting a Persian couplet from Saadi that the power of the tyrant 
could nob continue for long 

At this stage a closure of the debate wss applied for from both sides and Mr. 
Chetty who was in the chair accepted the closure and called upon Sir Hari Singh 
Gour to reply to the debate. 

Str Eari Singh Gmr replying to the debate said that if the Government had the 
right to govern, had it equally the right to mi^overn ? The ordinances placed the popu- 
lation of India entirely at the mercy of the Executive Government. The multitude 
of cases of excesses given by the members were too horrifying to tolerate. A mere 
assurance that enquines would be made if a specific complaint was given would not 
serve the purpose in the face of the drastic provisions of the ordinances. The Go- 
vernment argued that legislation to replace the ordinances would mean delay. Such 
an answer would have M to the defeat of the Government in England. Here in 
India a minority Government was supported by minority parties m controlling the 
majority. Twelve years of patience in the country had led the Congress to embark 
on a perfectly constitutional method of cml disobedience and now the Govern- 
ment was out to crush it by arresting its leaders and confiscating its property. He 
particularly complained agdnst the stopping of the Swadeshi Exhibition in Madras, 

Concluding, Sir Hari Smgh (jlour said, ‘By government by ordinances which th^ 
refuse to bnng b^re the Assembly this House has been rendered impotent. Don^t 
make it contemptible by your vote.’ (Ironical cheers from European benches.) 

8ir James Crerar^ winding up the debate, said that he was astounded by Sir Hari 
Singh Gour’s assertion that the mvil disobedience movement was constitutional. He 
referred to the ordinance promulgated m Bengal when Bit Abdur Eahim was a 
member of the (Slovemment. If Sir Abdur Eahim did not jfind any constitutional 
impropriety agmnst the ordinance enacted he ought to have justified the present or- 
dinances here. Eeferring to the cases of excesses motioned by severi speatcers, 
Sir James Orerar pointed out that it would be easy ‘to multiply the excesses, by the 
Congress— cases of violence, murder and attempt^ murders. But that task wotiWi 
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be unprofitable. The issue before the House was whether the Government was right 
or wrong in its general policy and in its general proceedings, whether the Govern- 
ment was threatened with an emergency endangering the peace of the country 
and whether the action of the Government were sincere ana honest in its efforts to 
promote constitutional progress, Sir James Crerar justified the Government action 
under each head and left the verdict to the unprejudiced judgment of the Assembly. 

Before the resolution was put to vote Sir Abdur Eahim was given an opportunity 
to explain his position regarding the Bengal Ordinance of 1914. He said that if the 
Government of India now wanted to know what he personally did in that connection 
Sir James Creiar ought to look into the records. (Cheers of the unofficial parties ) 

The House divided and rejected Sir Hari Singh Gourds resolution by 44 against 
62 votes amidst loud cheers and jeering remarks of unofficial groups. The Assembly 
then adjourned. 

Indian Companies Amendment Act 

Brd, FjEBiSITABy.— The Assembly reverted to its normal business to-day and had 
a senes of important legislative proposals of the Govei ament for introduction 
including three tariff bills. On the motion of Sir George Rainy, the House passed 
the hxll amending the Indian Conference Amendment Act 1930* The following is the 
statement 

‘Proviso to see 144 (I) of the .Indian Companies Act, 1913, as amended by the 
Indian Companies (Amendment) Act, 1930 (Act XIX of 1931), lays down that a 
firm whereof the partners all hold auditor’s certificates may be appointed by its firm 
name to be auditor of a company and may act m its firm name Act XIX of 
1931 has not yet been brought into force, but the attention of the Government of 
India has been drawn to the fact that certain accountant firms doing business in 
India have partners who do not visit India. As the proviso stands, such firms will 
in future be debarred from appointment as auditors of a company in India in their 
firm names unless each partner, whether resident in India or abroad, is granted an 
(Indian) auditor’s certificate— an obligation which it is undesirable to impose. The 
object of the bill is to remove the defect.’ 

The Commerce Member announced that the amending Act of 1930 would be 
brought into force from next April and that this small amendment would be intro- 
duced in time. 

Bill to Repeal Employment Disputes Act 

Sir Joseph Bhore moved the consideration of the hill repealing the Employers 
and Workmen {Disputes) Act of 1860 which was passed The following is ' the 
statement .— 

*The Employers and Workmen^ (Disputes) Act was passed in 1869 to provide for 
the speedy determination of disputes relating to wages in the case of certain 
workers* It is applicable to the construction or railways, canals and other public 
works and provides for summary disposal of disputes by magistrates. The Royal 
Commission on Labour, which invited opinions regarding the utility of this Act, has 
reported that ‘^the Act has everywhere ceased to be used, and this is jjerhaps 
fortunate m it also embodies the pnnciple of cnminal breach of contract. We 
recommend its entire repeal.” 

Bill Re. Collection op Income-tax 

Sir George ^ Schuster introduced a bill to amend the Finance Supplementary Act 
of I^^Zproposing sammary assessment in the case of incomes between Bs, 1,000 and 
Rs. 2,000 per year. The Finance Member said the procedure would be simplified, 
the cost of collection would be reduced and the revenue collection would be expedi- 
ted, but every assessee had the right to choose the existing complicate procedure* 
The l^islation was temporary to enable them to see if the procedure worked satis- 
factorily. If he did it could oe adopted as a permanent feature under the Income- 
Tax Act 

The operative clause of the Finance Act Amending Bill ran ; — 

\ mcome*tax officer may, save where he has served a notice under sub-sec. 
(2) of sec, 22 of the Indian Income-tax Act 1922, make a summary assessment of 
the income of an assessee to the best of his judgment and shall serve on the 
^sesse a notice of demand in a form to be prescribed by the Central Board of 
®^otice shall be deemed to be a notice of demand under sec, 29 
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2. ‘*Any assessee m respect of whom such summary assessmeut has been made 
may, within 30 days of receipt of the notice of demand, make an application to the 
mcometax officer foi the cancellation or revision of the assessment, and the income- 
tax officer shall after examining any accounts and documents and hearing any 
evidence which the assessee may produce and such other evidence as the income-tax 
officer may require, determine by an order in writing the amount of the tax, if any, 
payable by the assessee, and such determination shall be final, provided that if any 
assessee making such application tiles therewith a return uncfer sub- sec. (2) of 
sec. 22 of the Indian Income-Tax Act, 1922, the application shall be deemed to be 
a return under that sub-section and shall be dealt with accordingly. 

3. *A copy of an order under para 2 shall be served on the assessee to whom it 
relates and shall be deemed to be a notice of demand under sec. 29 of the Indian 
Income-Tax Act, 1922. 

4 ^The above procedure shall apply also to the assessment and collection during 
the financial year 1932-33 on incomes of Rs. 1,000 and upward and less than Rs. 
2,000 which have escaped assessment in the financial year 1931-32.^ 

Aijr Force Bill 

Mr. MacWorth Young Army Secretary, introduced a hill piovtdtng fat' the 
adminishaUan and discipline of the Indian Air Force, The bill is a self-contained 
measure, the material of which is drawn both from the Indian Army Act and from 
the British Air Force Act. The first batch of Indian Air Force officers from 
Granwell will be ariving in India early m the summer of 1932, and after a period of 
one year’s attachment to a unit of the Royal Air Force will be posted to the new 
Indian air unit Meanwhile the other Indian ranks are being recruited and will 
have received their initial training by the time that the officers have completed 
their period of attachment By the summer of 1933 the Indian Air Force will come 
into complete existence. Hence the necessity for providing for the discipline of the 
officers and men of the new force. The follow'ing is the text of the statement 

The first of the Indian Air Force officers from Cranwell will be arriving in India 
early in the summer of 1932, and after a period of one year’s attachment to a unit 
of the Royal Air Force will bo posted to the new Indian air unit Meanwhile, the 
other Indian ranks are being recruited and will have received their initial training 
by the time that officers have completed their period of attachment. At that point, 
m the summer of 1933, the Indian Air Force will come into complete existence. It 
is necessary to provide by an Act ot the Indian legislatuie for the discipline of the 
officers and men of the new force since the Biitibh Air Foice Act does not apply 
as it stands, to an Indian personnel nor is it restricted m its operation to British 
India 

The legislation can be undertaken m one of two ways • (a) by a bill to apply 
the British Air Force Act, with suitable modifications ; (b) by a self-contained bill 
beanng the same general relation to the British Air Force Act as the Indian Army 
Act bears to the British Army Act. As regards the alternative (a) sec. 177 of the 
British Air Force Act gives power to the Legislature of India or of any of the 
Dominions or Colonies to extend or apply all or any of the provisions of the British 
Act to the officers, non-oommissioned officers and men of a locally raised Air Force, 
subject to such adaptations, modifications and exceptions as may be specified. The 
course thus indicated has been carefully consider^ by the Government of India, 
who do not, however, propose to adopt it, partly on account of the unsuitability of 
the British Act to an Indian force, and still more on account of the very compli- 
cated nature of the adaptions, modificatioas and exceptions that would be necessary. 
The British Air Force Act, which is an adaption of the British Army Act, has a 
very long history behind it and has been so neavily amended from time to time that 
its arrangement has unavoidably become ^confused and some of its provisions are not 
easy to trace. These drawbacks, unavoidable in England, can be avoided in India 
and it is undesirable to burden an Indian personnel with difficulties which trouble 
even a British officer. Farther large portions of the Act have no application to 
India, as for instance Bart III, several of the sections in Fart IV under the heading 
Nummary and other legal proceedings’ and several of the sections in Part V, but in 
spite of this, a bill required to adapt the Air Force Act would be very lengthy. 
Comparatively few of the sections would entirely escape amendment, some woukI be 
slightly amended and others extensively amended. The second schedule to the Air 
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Force (Constitution) Act, 1907, which modified the Army Act into an Air Force Act 
is long and complicated though some of its piovision are merely formal The 
schedule necessary to adapt the An Force Act to Indian conditions would be just 
as long and full of points, both of substance and intiicate draftings The leprinted 
Act, which would be the lesult of a bill on these lines, would neoessaiily differ 
very widely from the Air Foice Act, and the desired object, namely, to retain a 
similarity between the Indian and British Acts would not m point of fact be 
achieved. 

‘The Government of India have accoidingly recommended the adoption of course 
(b) above, and are accordingly moving for leave to introduce a self-contaiued Indian 
Air Force Bill, which in its general outline and form follows the Indian Army Act 
of 1931 The Indian Ax my Act has existed in its pxesent shape for 20 yeais, 
covering a period of highly intensive use It has been amended several times 
ceitamly, but not heavily, and it is still the same measure m arrangement and in 
substance. It is drafted m fairly simple English, easily comprehended by 
Indian officers, and has been reproduced m translations known to the 
rank and file. The personnel of the Indian Air Force will very largely be drawn 
from classes which now furnish recruits to the Indian army, among whom some 
knowledge of the Indian Act is current The Indian Act, too, was oiafted with re- 
gard to the Indian Criminal Law, and sec, 7 (22) deliberately impoits the termino- 
logy of the Indian Penal Code There can be no doubt that an Act on the lines 
of the Indian Army Act will be much better understood by an Indian personnel 
than an act on English lines, and it is probable that even the attached British per- 
sonnel will find less difficulty in following a simple Act on Indian lines than a nea- 
vily-amended version of the complicated Air Force Act, 

**The bill, therefore, is a self-contained measure which hon. members will be able 
to study without continual reference to other Acts. The material of it is drawn both 
from the Indian Army Act and from the British Air Force Act The frame- work, 
the mode of drafting and the substance of the Indian Army Act have been adopted 
as far as possible, but where that Act departs widely from the more modern stand- 
ards of the Air Force Act the provisions of the latter have been adopted. The provi- 
sions m which there is the widest departure from the Indian Army Act are contained 
in Chapters III and IV on Air Force offences and punishments. These chapters 
have been drafted so as to secure that members of the Indiau Air Force will be punish- 
able for any offence with no greater severity than members of the Royal Air Force,* 

Thebe Taeife Bills 


Sir George Rainy then introduced three bills for the protection of the sugar 
industry, the wire and nail industry and the bamboo paper industry. The following 
is the text of statements : — 

The statement appended to the Sugar Industry Protection Bill says : ‘The object 
of this bill IS to give protection to the sugar industry in accordance with the deci- 
sions announced by the Government of India in their resolution no. 127-T (29) 
dated Jan, 30, 193S, on the Tariff Board report on that industry.’ 

The statement of the Commerce Member on the W%re and Wire Nail Industry 
{Protection) B says ‘The object of this bill is to give effect to the proposal made 
ny the Tariff Board in their report on the grant of protection to the wire and wire 
nml industry that a temporary protective duty of Rs. 45 per ton should be imposed 
on iron or steel wire and wire nails It is proposed in the bill that the duty 
should remain in force until March 31, 1934 ’ 


Sir George Ramy’s note on the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Bill says • — 
Tu its report regarding the grant of protection to the paper and paper pulp indus- 
tries, the Tariff Board Tias recommenaed that the protective duties imposed on cer- 
•'tou printitig paper and writing paper by the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) 
*325, mi the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1927, should be conti- 
in addition, that a protective duty of Rs, 45 a ton should be imposed on 
’OTrafemW pulp in order to farther the development of bamboo paper by offering a 
for the manufacture of bamboo pulp. The Board has further 
.these protective duties should remain in force for a period of 
of India have accepted these recommendations, and 
to give j^ect to them/ 
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HINDU WIDOW^S INHERITANCE BILL 
Bill to Transfer Detenus 

Sir James Orerar moved the reference to a select committee of a hill supplement 
ting the Bengal Criminal Laxo Amendment Act 1980^ opinion on which had been 
collected under the direction of the Assembly at the last September session. 

The main object of the bill was to re-enact secs. 4, 5 and 6 of the Supplementary 
Act, 1925, and thus supplement tne provisions aejainst the commission of terrorist 
crimes in Bengal and organisations of conspiracy to this end. The operative part 
of this bill was to enable the Bengal Government to transfer prisoners from Bengal 
jails to jails in other parts of British India 

The Horae Member catalogued the tragic events since the bill was ciiculated and 
mentioned 9d crimes, 24 of which related to muiders or attempted murders, not to 
speak of the rer»ent attempts to derail tiains. He complimented the Government 
officials on their courage in facing a serious siruauon (Applause) Men ot dangerous 
character were responsible foi the state of indiscipline in jails and the promotion of 
plans and conspiracie*» for the comraisbion of further crimes. It was their duty to 
prevent young men from being drawn into these acts, but specific instructions were 
issued by the conspirators to murder particular distuct magistrates, superintendents 
of police, persons on tribunals and other officials of Government and also to commit 
dacoities for securing money Eighteen inveterate terrorists were actually transferred 
from the Bengal jails under Regulation III, but there were administrative and other 
objections to such a course. If this was passed it was proposed to transfer 
dangerous persons from Bengal to a Jail in Ajmer-Merwara, which had a salubrious 
climate. 

Hindu Widows' Inheritance Bill 

4th. Non-official bills of a controversial character appeared on the 

order paper of which Mr. Sarda’s bill for a share for Hindu widows m their 
husbands' family property attracted a most unusual crowd .of Indian ladies in the 
galleries They came in batches on behalf of women's associations and included both 
those wearing brilliant silk sarees and khaddar dresses. 

Mr. C. S. Manga Iyer, supporting the bill, said social legislation at this stage of 
political evolution would only have an educative value .^otherwise it would remain 
a dead letter as the Sarda Act which was being defied with impunity in South India. 
Personally he thought that at this time all should join hands on political issues and 
social legislation could wait. 

Sir Brojendra Mitter, fLaw Member, was not sure whether the bill dealt with a 
sonless widow who always inherited the property of her husband or widows with a 
son. He explained the existing law and doubted if draftsmen in the select com- 
mittee could do much with the bill as it stood. He cnticised the various clauses of 
the bill and said they over-nded the testamentary rights. The House could not be 
committed to the principle. In fact he could not discover any principle in the bill. 
If the object of the bill was to give a secure place for a widow in the Hindu social 
structure the bill certainly would not serve the purpose. 

Mr. Sarda, replying to the debate, said the Government might retard the progress 
of the bill but could uot kill social progress. He said that the Government did not 
consult any women's organisations in the country on a social bill» while on politi<^ 
matters it had, nominated women to the Round Table Conference. 

Tbe House divided and rejected by 25 against 55 votes Mr. Sarda's motion. 

Dissolution of Maebiaobs 

Sir ^ri Singh Gout moving that the bill to remove certain doubts regarding the 
dissolution of marriages of persons professing the Hindu rdigion be referred to a 
select committee said that he asked nothing more than to re-establish the law which 
"ad become antiquated and confer on Indian women thdr elementary rights under 
the Hindu law. He asked the House to sanction the annulment or dissolution of a 
marnage on the pounds mentioned in the statement of objects and reasons. The 
law by usage had become more customary and rigid than tbe generous and humane 
wtention m which it was made by the great law^-givers like Narada and Yasbisthit. 
The speaker called upon the House in the name of humanity to support him* 
Farther discussion at this stage terminated and tbe House adjourned. 

X8 
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The Wheat Import Bill 

6th. FEBRUARY Tanff Bills figured on the agenda paper when the 
Assembly met to-day to dispose of official business. 

At the outset Sir Geo^e Rainy was allowed to introduce a Bill to extend the 
operation of the Wheat import Duty) Act of 193L Sir George Rainy explained 
that since the passing of the Wheat (Import Duty) Act the Government of India 
had maintained a careful watch on the wheat position m India and they were satis- 
fied that no such change had yet taken place as would justify the removal of the 
duty at the end of next March. The Bill, therefore, proposed to extend the existing 
duties on wheat and wheat flour for a further period of one year, that is, up to 
March 31, 1933, while retaining the power to reduce or remove them by executive 
action before that date, if circumstances so changed as to render the duties exces- 
sive or unnecessary. 

The Sugar Industry 

Sir George Rainy next moved to refer to a select committee the Sill to provide 
for the fostering and developing of the sugar industry in British India. Sir George 
Rainy said that the report of the Tariff Board had been before the country for over 
one month and the trend of public opinion showed that the recommendations of the 
Board had been generally accepted. The reason which prompted Government to 
undertake legislation was that the development of sugar industiy was a matter of 
great national importance. Government had accepted proposal of the Tanff Board 
to impose a protective duty of Rs. 7-4 per maund on sugar for the next seven 
years. He reminded the house that there was already a revenue duty of the same 
magnitude on sugar since March, 1931 and the Government now proposed to convert 
that duty into a protective duty for the next seven years. The additional surcharge 
imposed last September would not be affected by the BilL 

Sir George Rainy stated that the Government had said nothing in the Bill about 
Bs. 6-4 protective duty for the subsequent eight years as recommended by the Tanff 
Board, the reason for this being that it was too early to forecast what rate of duty 
would be necessary after eleven years, reconsidering the disturbed economic condi- 
tions of the county. Provision, therefore, had been made for a statutory inquiry 
after March 31, 19i®, as to the manner in which any protection found necessary 
should be conferred. The Government had also accepted the proposal of the Tariff 
^ard to rive protection to the lower kind of sugar and provision had, been made 
in the Bill to assure the agriculturists a fair return for their produce. 

Wire and Wire-nail Industry 

Sir George Rainy next moved to refer to a select committee the Bill to provide 
^ the fostering and development of the wire and wire nail industry in British India. 
The Commerce Member said that wire and wire nails were important subsidiary 
industries to steel. The question before Government had been whether there was 
an adequate supply of raw material (steel rod in this case) in India, also whether 
there was sufficient market for the development of the industry. Tne Government 
were satisfied that^ there was a market for products in India, but for the present 
wire rods were being imported from abroad as there was no mill in the country 
where these could be manufactured. The firm at Jamshedpur had offered to pur- 
chase a mill but the difficulty was that unless this concern was assured of assistance 
^ey could not raise sufficient capital to purchase a mill nor could they develop the 
industry. The Government had, therefore, decided to give protection only up to 
March 31, 1934, when that question also would be fully examined. The House, 
therefore, was not asked to commit itself to protection indefinitely. 

Bamboo Paper Industry 

8^5 ^^9?® Rainy, the Commerce Member, farther moved that the Bill further to 
relatmn to the fostering and development of the bamboo paper tnduetrp 
in Bntm^oia be xelOTed to a select committee, in doing so, he saul the simpls 
omect^ Government in imposing a protective duty of ]S, 45 a ton on imported 
pnlp for seven years was to enable the enormous supply of bamboo pulp in India to 
be made twe of extensively with the country. 
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Indian Air Force Bust 

Mr. G. P. Mackworth Young, the Army Secretary, then moved the reference of the 
Indian Air Force Bill to a select committee. In doing so, he said that the Bill aimed 
at numerous changes to be made to suit Indian conditions It was circulated by 
^ecutive order for public opinion and there was no opposition to it so far. The 
House then adjourned till the 10th. February 

Supreme Court for India 

10th, FEBRUARYi^Mt • Bkagai Bam Pun (Puniab) moved a resolution to-day 
urging ^rly steps to secuie the establishment of a Supreme Court in India with 
power (a) to interpret and uphold the constitution, (b) to act as the court of final 
criminal appeal against all sentences of death, (c) to act as the revising court in 
specified serious cases, (d) to beat civil appeals now heard by His Majesty's Privy 
ppuncil, an^d (e) generally to carry out the work, at present entrusted to His 
Majesty's Privy Council, provided that such a court shall not affect His Majesty’s 
prerogative, safeguarded in the constitutions of Canada, Australia and South Africa. 

Mr. Pun said that the principle of the establishment of the Supreme Court was 
fully considered by the Federal Structure Committee, which pointed out that the 
creation of such a court was m the natural course of evolution. The British Indian 
delegates had opined that there should be two division in this court, one dealing 
with Federal matters and the other with appeals from provincial High Courts. The 
Indian States delegates had stated that there should be a Supreme Court in British 
India only. The speaker pointed out that any attempt on the part of the Round 
Table Conference to curtail the right of appeal, enjoyed by the subjects over a cen- 
tury, would be resented as a retrogade measure. At present in civil matters there 
were two appeals, but in regard to criminal cases there was only one appeal, and 
Mr. Pun did not see why a corresponding facility should not be provided in criminal 
cases, especially as they involved matters of life and death for the subjects. 

Proceei^g, Mr. Bun explained the difficulties of the accused persons in criminal 
matters He remarked in connection with police investigations that the police was 
not an ideal body. His description of the police as a ‘^legislatively discredited body” 
was strongly protest^ against by the Home Member. Mr. Puri also observed tlmt 
there was no ideal administration of justice through Sessions. Concluding Mr. Puri 
c[uoted the opinion of late Mr. Norton that only men with means could get a hear- 
ing in the Privy Council. 

Mr. Seetharama Raju (Madras) suggested the withdrawal of the resolution. He 
pointed out that so far as the right to interpret and uphold the constitution was 
Federal Structure Committee had decided that this was entirely for 
the F^eral Court and not the Supreme Court. But that Committee had recommen- 
ded the^ establishment^ of a Supreme Court for other matters. There was a difference 
of opinion regarding its powers as the final court of cnminal appeals. But even 
here the Committee had not given the final decision as it had no time. 

Sir Eari Singh Gour, supporting the resolution, explained the need for every 
part thereof. Stressing on the criminal appeals part Sir Han Singh explained how 
m cases m which the Assessors' verdict was not approved by the Sessions Judges, 
the latter only referred the matter to the High Court and there it was only taken 
into consideration and no appeal was unusually heard. The right of the second 
could not be denied to the people, and it was too late in the day for Dr* 
DeSo^ to aopeal to the recommendations of the Civil Justice Committee in this 
regard, which were buried four years ago by a decision of this House. As for Civil 
appeals, there was no intention^ to give anybody more right of app^ than what was 
already enjoyed, and the intention was to see that the litigants’ case was heard By 
a tribunal nearer home at a less cost and with greater convenience. 

Sir James Crerar^JEom^ Member, explained that the attitude of Government was 
one of neutrality. The answer either negative or in the affirmative, to the many 
questions propounded in the resolution, must necessarily anticipate a state of afiairs 
which Government could hardly expect to anticipate in such a manner as to lead 
them to express any positive or affirmative view. Government would not, therefore, 
oppose the resolution but at the same time they did not thereby affirm all or any 
of the propositions which the resolution contained. Hence Government and official 
meniDers would not vote on this resolution. Concluding the Home Member teiterabsd 
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the protest ap:ain8t the aspersions cast on the police and magistracy by Mr. Pan 
whose strictures were undeserved (Applause). 

Mr. Skanmukham Chetfy recalled a similar debate in 1925 when on the lead given 
by the late Pandit Motilal Nehru the resolution was rejected by the Assembly He stated 
that the arguments then advanced by Pandit Motilal Nehiu still held good and as 
long as judicial and executive functions are not separated haidly any justice could 
be expected from the Supreme Court The speakei agreed with the late Pandit 
that the creation of a Supreme Court would be the function of self-governing India 
and they should wait till the self-governing legislature came into being 

Mr. C C. Biswas ( Bengal ) said litigation was the bane of India and the creation 
of Supreme Court would only add to it. He doubted if in India of to-day they 
could find impartial judges to constitute a Supreme Court. 

Sir B L. M liter (Law Member), speaking from the detached point of view of a 
lawyer who had ceased to practice, held that the resolution, if given effect to, would 
abolish the Privy Council and create a mock Privy Council in India. He was amazed 
to hear arguments m favour of a second appeal in criminal cases. The creation of 
a Supreme Court would only mean delay in the vindication of justice. He felt 
that what was required was to improve the existing machinery rather than to create 
another Court of Appeal. Mr, A. Hoon wanted assurance fiom the Government that 
when the new couit would be created under the new constitution it would also 
function as a second CJourt of Appeal. India has been asking for the separation of 
Judicial from Executive functions for considerable time and now they wanted a third 
court to judge impartially. In any case it would be more impartial than even the 
High Courts. 

Mr. Bhagatram Puri, winding up the debate, asked where was a speedy trial in 
the Delhi and Meerut conspiracy cases. The Law Member was unjust and ungene- 
rous when he said that the Tribunal raised here in substitution of Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council would be a mock Privy Council. If that was the 
opinion of those who were to recommend the estaolishmeut of a Supreme Court 
then why not abolish the High Court ? 

The resolution was pressed for division and was carried by 34 against 17 votes. 
The Government, other ofllcial members and many members of several groups also 
remained neutral. The Assembly adjourned till the 12th. 

Assembly Teivxlege' and Peess Eeports 

12th. FBBRUABTi'-^The adjournment motion of Mr. 0. 8. Banga Jy&t over ‘the 
unsatisfactory reply of the Home Member to Sardar Sant Singh’s question regarding 
the publication in the press of speeches made in the Assembly, was debated at length 
to-day and as the Law Member wanted time to give a considered opinion on the points 
raised the motion was postponed till the next day at the President’s suggestion. 
Mr. Banga Iyer referred to the Home Member’s statement that, while the freedom of 
speech was secured to the members of the Assembly under the Government of India 
Act, the publication of a speeck was liable to be determined by the ordinary law, 
including the Press Act of 1931 and by the provisions of the Ordinances, and, in 
particular, by sec 63 or Ordinance II of 1933. Thus the publication of repO'‘ts of 
speecheswas guided, pointed out Mr Eanga Iyer, not only by the ordinary law pass^ 
by this House but by the Ordinances whicn were not brought before the House and 
which had amended the ordinary law. Sir James Crerar had relied the other day on 
May’s ‘Parliamentary Practice’, but page 169 of that volume made it clear that the 
privilege of protection of debates m Parliament extended to the reports and other 
pTOceedings as well. Thus, the Home Member’s statement the other day was m 
contravention of Parliamentary procedure. 

The ^esyieni quoted from the question of Sardar Sant Singh, the answers to 
whicn by Sir James Crerar were considered unsatisfactory. In that question there 
was no reference to the ordinary law of tke land. The question was specifically put 
wn^er unaer any Ordinances or rules made or orders issued by an executive 
authonty thereunder newspapers could be penalise for publishing reports. The 
^^^y^was: ^nder the Government of Indfia Act no speeches in the Assembly 

) The right of free speech secured to members by 
sec. 67 (7) of the Act is not afected by sny Ordinance. The provUions of this 
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fsection do not apply to the publication of reports by newspapers, of which liability 
is determined by the provisions of law, including the Press Act, 1931.” I do not 
think any exception could be taken to that either, but the real difficulty arises by 
the following words of the Horae Member : — ‘‘And by the provisions of the 
Ordinances, particularly by sec. 63 of Oidinance II of 1932”. Before I proceed 
further with the vatious points, I should like to ask the Home Member whether he 
is piepaied to make a statement that so far as publication of the proceedings of the 
Assembly is concerned no Ordinance will affect them. Let nie make it clear that 
the ordinary law does apply, and this motion does not affect the ordinary law 
applying to publication of the proceedings of the House. The only question is whe- 
ther by the Ordinances a now departure has been made in legard to publication of 
the proceedings of the House ’ 

Bir James Crerar replied —‘An Oidinance is a law. The question is, what is the 
actual effect of the law I cannot answer what is the piecise effect of an Oidinance. 
It IS obviously a question it and when a case aiises foi interpretation by the courts, 
and I cannot possibly take upon myself to say authoiitatively either what is the 
effect of the law or what the view taken upon it by the law courts would be.” 

The President The Chair is entitled to ask the opinion of the Law Member, 
who IS foitunaiely present here. I want to know whether the issue ot Ordinances 
makes any diffeience whatsoever in the matter of publication of the proceedings of 
this Houses in newspapers, as has been going on ever since the Assembly came into 
existenc*^. _ . . 

Sir H. L. Miiter said he was somewhat taken by surprise and wanted time to 
consider the matter. 

The President advised Mr. Ranga Iyer not to press his motion to-day and pro- 
mised to accept it for to-morrow after ascertaining the considered opinion of the Law 
Member. Afr. Eanga Iyer bowed to the President’s suggestion. 

Ce. Law Amendment Bill 

Resuming the debate on the select committee motion on the Criminal law 
Amendment Bill, Ur, Banga Iyer condemned the attempted outrage ou the Bengal 
Governor and conveyed his congratulations on his Excellency’s providential escape. 
He repudiated the suggestion made in some Anglo-Indian newspapers which 
attributed the terrorists’ crimes to the activities of the Congress. Since placing the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act on the statute book crime had not abated, 

Mr, Ranga Iyer based his objection on the opinion of the Assam Government, 
which did not like the idea of transferring detenus to other piovinces. He strongly 
protested against the remarks made by Mi, Cosgrave (chief Government whip) as 
chief secretary of the Assam Government that the detenus were criminals and 
desperate individuals fit to be deported to the Andamans. He would not be a party 
to give the Horae Member the privileges of Regulation III, which had been re- 
peatedly condemned as a rusty weapon. If the Government wanted such powers 
as were found in the present bill let them convert these detenus into Regulation 
prisoners. The cure for terrorism was not detention of people without trial on the 
mere pretence of police evidence. Let the Government moduce them before a proper 
court if they were suspicious of their bona fides, Mr. Ttanga Iyer asked Sir James 
Crerar if he would provide travelling allowances for the relations of 
detenus to see them in distant places. He finally announced that he 
would not serve on the select committee as he did not agree with the principle of 
the bill. 

Mr. B, Das did not like that the Government should force down the throat of 
the House a legislation opposed to all principles of democratic legislation. The 
outrage on the Bengal Governor did not justify the introduction of panicky legislE- 
tion. The speaker narrated the diflSculties experienced by prisoners in different jails 
in other provinces with regard to diet, language, etc. He agreed with Mr, Ban^ 
Iyer that if detenus were transferred to other provinces their relations should be 
provided with travelling allowances and other facilities. 

Sir Abdur Bahim at the outset said that his attention had been drawn to a state- 
ment made by Mr. R S. ^rma to the effect that while he <'Sir Abdur Rahim) was 
a member of the Executive Oouooil in Bengal holding the portfolio of jails he was at 
one time asked on the phone by the Governor to resign, suggesting that his admi- 
nistration of the Jails department was not approved of. He ( Sir Abdnr Bahim ) 
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wished td state to the House that this statement of Mr, Sarma was an absolute 
falsehood. The speaker himself ^ave up the Jails portfolio because he refused to 
hold charge of it unless his policy was pursued. To make allusions in the Assembly 
as to what happened m Bengal when he was a member of the Gorernmeut was not 
fair. The Government ought to see that their nominees did not make statements of 
this kind. Speaking on the motion, Sir Abdur Rahim said that his party would not 
oppose the reference of the bill to a select committee. 

Mr, 0, C, Biswas supported the 'motion As an eyewitness of a recent incident in 
Bengal he said he could not but support the motion. The time was past when mere 
denunciation of such crimes was enough. Public opinion inust mobilise itself 
and here Mr, Biswas criticised the leaders of public opinion iu Bengal for not 
having expressed their horror and indignation at public meetings, 

Mr, 8, 0 Jog interrupted the speaker by reminding him that public meetings 
were not allowed nowadays. , ^ ^ 

Mr, Biswas retorted : T am speaking of the days before the Ordinances when 
such cnmes were perpetrated. The Ordinances are only the result of those crimw. 
We are here to-day to supplement the Bengal law.^ The question of policy could be 
dealt with only when the parent bill was under discussion, but not when a 
corollary legislation was brought forward. ^ ^ 

Str Mari Singh Gour^ leader of the Nationalist party, gave his Bupjjort to the 
motion for a select committee because this was a temporary evil. Though m 
ordinary times his paity would have objected to such a measure, yet he recognised 
the exceptional circumstances and would not stand in the way of the bill being sent 
to a select committee. The bill repealed the Habeas Corpus Act in respect of 
detenus and even empowered sentence of detention as well as sentence of deporta- 
tion without trial. The Government should, therefore, in the select committee act 
in such a manner as not to be impervious to the appeals of humanity and 
comijassion. ^ auj 

Sir James Crerar acknowledged the speeches of Sir Han Smgh Gour, Sir Abdur 
Rahim and Mr. Biswas, and joined in the thanks to Providence for the ©scape of 
the Bengal Governor He particularly praised the courageous action of the Vice- 
Chancellor of Calcutta University m saving the Governor. He recognised that a 
heavy responsibility rested on the Government, At the same time he hoped Mr. 
Biswas's words would appeal to an audience wider than this House. 

Messrs. Ranga Iyer and Amamath Dutt having got out of the select committee, 
Sir Hari Singh Gk)ur and Mr. !^rbiias Sarda were put in, and the motion for a 
select committee was carried. 

Finance Act StrppLBMBiTTART BiIiL 
The Finance Act Supplementary and Extending Bill was then passed. 

The Wheat Impoet Bnx 

Speaking on the Wheat Import Bill, Dr. Ziauddin complained of the cramped 
market for wheat. The present bill would afford some relief, but one year's provi- 
sion was insufficient. He urged that the profit made by the Government in issuing 
paper money should be diverted towards the relief of agriculturists as was done in 
Egypt. 

8%r George Bainy said that Dr. Ziauddin, like Oliver Twist, always wanted morei* 
The Commerce Member pointed out that Dr, Ziauddin's amendment extending the 
period to 3934 was out of order as it involved taxation which required the prior 
sanction of the Governor-General. 

The President ruled Dr. Ziauddin's amendment out of order on that point. 

Mr, Morgan, moving the reduction of the import duty from Rs. 2 per hundred- 
weight, contended that the amendment was not aimed at a reduction of pricey 
There was no change in the position of pnees this year and the object of Hi 
motion was to bnng them to the position of last year. The price of Rs. ^6 was a 
fair selling price for Indian wheat. He did not anticipate any fall m prices. Mr, 
Morgan maintained that a duty of Es. 2 was rather severe on the consumer, and he 
therSore urged its reduction. 

Mr, Tamm Khan opposed Mr. Morgan's amendment on the ground that it would 
result in withdrawing the protection given to agriculturists under the Act. The 
wmesidmmtf if accepted, would benefit importers as against consumers. 
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Sir George Eainy regretted that he could not accept Mr Morgan’s amendment 

Mr. Morgan having withdrawn his amendment, the Wheat Import Bill was 
passed. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Assembly ‘Peivilege’ and Peess Repoet 

ISth, FEBRUARY •— To-day the President informed the Assembly that on the 
question of press privilege raised by Mr. Ranga Iyer yesterday Sir B. L Mitter Law 
Member, approached the Chair yesterday and represented that as he had made an 
engagement to leave the station last night whether he (the President) would agree to 
receive his considered opinion m writing instead of being present here. The Chair 
accepted Sir B. L. Hitter’s request and received the following communication • 

‘In my opinion the ordinances have made no change in the ordinary law of the 
land in the matter of publication in public press or otherwise of the proceedings of 
the legislature’ 

Sir Ibrahim proceeded : The whole object of the adjournment motion 
is met and nothing further need be considered. I trust the Law Member’s 
opinion will be considered satisfactory as no change has been made in regard 
to publication of the proceedings of the Assembly by the promulgation of 
the ordinances. 

Mr, S, 0, Ultra Is that also the opinion of the Government of India ? 

The President That is the opinion of the Law Member and of the Government 
of India. 

Dissolotion op Maeeiagbs 

The debate was then resumed on Sir H, 8, Gourds motion for reference to a select 
committee of the bill to remove certam doubts regarding the dissolution of marriages 
of persons professing Hinduism. 

Jlfr. Sttaram Rafu moved an amendment that the bill be recirculated for the 
purpose of obtaining farther opinion thereon of the Hindu community including men 
and women and their organizations He sympathised with Sir H. 8 Gour m his 
enthusiasm for social reform but thought if the orthodox Hindus were tolerant and 
the social reformers less inpatient, there would then have been no need for this kind 
of measure. 

Mr, Ranga Iyer characterised the amendment as a piece of dilatory tactics and 
pointed to the immense progress made in Mysore and Baroda in matters of social 
reform of the kind before the House. He did not think the laws made by the 
ancient Rtskis who fled into secluded hills and did not know much of the 
needs of the people were unalterable. But he asked the House to take 
the modem circumstances into account and not to oppose the permissive 
kind of reform. The speaker, however, did not like Sir H. B. Gour 
to press for division, for in the absence of responsible government for which they 
were fighting it would be only creating further dissensions amongst their ranks. 

Mr, Raghhvr Singh said though personally he was m favour of the bill be could 
not go against the wish of the bulk of his constituents who opposed the bill. 
however, supported the amendment for circulation. The House then adjourned. 

Amendment of Income-tax Act 

JSth, FEBRUARY canvassing was afoot when the Assembly met to-day 
to' discuss the bill relating to income tax on foreign investments and to consider and 
pass the Partnership Bill. 

After question time further discussion on the select committee motion of Sir 
George Schuster to amend the Indian Income-tax Act was resumed. Dr. De Souza 
said that the principle of the bill was an admirable one m every respect except the 
clause which referred to incomes which accrued without Bntish India to persons 
resident but not domiciled in British India. He considered this would put to 
considerable hardship the little traders who were nationals and carried business 
abroad. The speaker offered conditional support if the Finance Member gave an 
undertaking that such persons would be exempt from liability. 

Bewm Bahadur Rangachariar, ex-leader of the Opposition, was cheered when he 
rose to deliver his speech. Mr. Rangachaiiar said that he approved of 
principle of the Bill and did not like people to escape a just taxation but he md 
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thsX as there would be no Finance Bill this year this taxation bill was the only 
occasion wherein he could in this session assert the principle of refusing supplies to 
the Government whose moral sense had become so blurred that it allowed its agent 
to commit excesses He narrated Dr Paton^s ease and the Thali incident from 
Madras and asked how could the Government call itself strong which could not 
keep its own household in control. What punishment had been given to the offen- 
ding officers ? None. Such Government deserved no financial help. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury said that the Bill was a sound, simple and reason- 
able proposition but the European and Indian capitalists who had been dodging 
the collectors had combined to oppose the Bill. He held it unpatriotic for the 
people to send capital abroad and accentuate unemployment in India. He congra- 
tulated the Finance Member on the splendid tenacity with which he was carrying 
on work in spite of European opposition to the Bill. He maintained that it was m 
the general interest of the Indian public. 

A 3fc7w6er.— Why are you remaining neutral ? 

Mr. Choudary —Unfortunately by the tyranny of the majority my party decided 
to oppose the Bill, so I remain neutral. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, leader of the Independents, said that he approved of the 
principle of the Bill and in ordinary circumstances would have been perfectly 
willmg to give full support though there was a question for consideration whether 
it would be advisable lor them to handicap their own nationals doing business 
abroad. He opposed the Bill now because it would add largely to taxes without the 
Government persuading them that there was any necessity for taxation. 

Mr. C. 0, Biswas said the opinion received on the Bill after circulation showed 
that practically none pressed for the Bill. He feared the insurance companies 
would suffer more than even European interests. 

8%r George Sehuster assured the House that the Bill was not a measure brought 
forward in irush but that since taking over his office he had been considering the 
question of removing the defect in the law He spoke for an hour *and told the 
House that his reason was that although the life of the Bill might be terminated 
to-day, this would not be the last the House would hear of it and he would like to 
place on record his full answer to the points raised m the debate. His objects in 
introducing the Bill were twofold : Firstly, to remove an unnatural inducement to 
the movement of capital from this country ; secondly, to produce revenue. Eefemng 
to the former object he said that 99 per cent of the arguments used m debates m 
all parliaments of the world in stating that there was no desire to evade income 
tax were nonsense. ‘We all know that the charge of income-tax specially when it 
IS becoming heavy is the most powerful operating factor m determining the way 
wherein busmess is done and the form wherein monev is invested. When people 
can save income-tax by sending money abroad that is the most powerful inducement 
to send money out of this country. 

As regards revenue, he admitted the Government s Finance Bill was a self- 
contained measure and did not include revenue from this sourca But this bill was 
before the House even before the Finance Bill came. In any case any Finance 
Member would in these days welcome a little additional margin of safety which 
about 50 lakhs of extra revenue in the first year from this bill might give him. He 
at tne same time assured that if supplies exceeded his needs he would use them to 
lowering taxation in the directions which weighed heavily against the prospenty of 
the country* The Finance Member said that Dewan Bahadur Kangachanar^s 
argument of refusal of supplies was ineffective as the proceeds from this bill in any 
case would not be available next year. *We are considering something which does 
not concern supplies next year. We are considering a principle whicTi the House 
really cannot reject without deliberately neglecting what are the true interests of 
India.’ Sir George Schuster said that Mr. Mody had himself admitted that 
aome people had opened mills m Indian States because of lighter taxatiou 
there, 

ifn Moiy ; I referred to municipal taxation. 

Stf" George Schuster : Even if that were so my point is proved that it Is 
a question o£ modmi higher taxation that operates in favour of investment 
abwad. 
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As reg:ards the question that evasions of law could not be checked, Sir 
G« or^e Schuster said . “That argument would operate against any taxation measure 
a’ id if the Indian Assembly takes that view it is hardly doing justice to the people 
of India' Referring next to the argumf^nts of Mr. Chetty that he approved the principle 
of the Bill provided the condi ion was observed that reciprocal airangernents were 
entered into with all countries of the world for relief from double taxation, Sir 
George Schuster said that the fact of the matter was that the United Kingdom had 
reciprocal arrangements only with the Dominions and no foreign countries, ‘If we 
are to wait for this measuie till we have entered arrangements with countries 
of the world we will have to wait till doomsday. My main objective is 
to get at the investment funds in foreign secunties, I can name numerous 
sterling securities and other foreign securities whereon income-tax is not 
deducted as the source of taxation so that the argument of double taxation is gros^ 
exaggerated' Sir Geoige Schuster next dealt with the question of discrimination, Kq 
admitted that under the existing law England was a sleeping partner taxed only on 
the income received by him fiom abioad and that in this matter the provisions in 
his Bill were somewhat stricter but that was a question to be debated in the select 
committee. Sir George Schuster next said that it was far better that Indians did 
business in India than m Kenya, China oi elsewhere. 

8ir Cowasji Jehangir : Provided they can do the same business in India. 

Sir George Schuster There are ample opportunities for business in 
India, In fact India is suffering from a lack of enterprise and capital to develoy its 
resources. 

The Finance Member assured that the select committee could easily protect the 
legitimate interests of insurance companies as was done in England and also take 
note of the point of view of immunity to agricultural incomes from income-tax. As 
regards the general reaction of this measure on Indian States the select committee 
would have to deal with the whole question of residence and define residence for 
income-tax purposes. One member had said he would support the Bill provided 
pensions and salaries of officials paid abroad were taxed. This was irrelevant to the 
present Bill. As regards the question of a domicile and discrimination proposed m 
fhe Bill he admitted that the position of those residing m India, though not domi- 
ciied, was different from that in England ot those who came in the same category 
and he complimented the public-spirited manner wherein the European group had 
appioached the question. His answer to Sir Cowasji Jehangir was that the select 
committee could make changes here and if it so wished it could order recirculation 
of the bill, ‘The measure is of such importance that it ought not be kiU^ nght 
now and ought to receive the fullest possible consideration from the whole country. 
The motion tor the select committee merely involves an approval of the principle 
and most of tho^ who oppose it had told us they approve of it. Is there a single 
member or this House who can put his hand on his heart and say that the present 
position of the law whereunder any person can send money abroad and evade taxa- 
19 satmactory ? The House will therefore, be absolutely wrong if it rejects 
Bill, you may ask why we pursue it inspite of the opposition of the provincial 
Governments and our friends of the European group. The answer is simple, because 
we feel it is right, I cannot reconcile it to my conscience not to take the 
opportunity to alter the present state of tbe law which, as I am convinced, is doing 
great harm to India, (he^, hear). If that principle is not accepted this House wiU 
be taking responsibility. Speaking for myself I will be relieved of the heavy work 
m connection with ^iis Bill and I should be a great deal loser of my own money 
annng my period of office, but what I value more is my pride of doing mv duty to 
this Homb and my respect for this House’ (Applause). a j j ^ 

The House divided on the motion to refer the Bill to a select committee and the 
European and Indian parties joined hand m defeating the motion by 47 to 41 votes* 
About SIX members remained neutral. 

The PARTiinEEsmp Bmi* 

moving for consideration of the Partnership Bill expressed 
i *ew amendments to the Bill He specially mentioned clause 

iS 7**** position of minors in regard to the benefits 

emphasised the non-oontroversial character rf 
&e j^uw whieh would effect vital improyements in a yery important bS S 

19 
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Mr, Earhtlaa 8arda occupied a considerable time in stressinff the salient points ol 
his note of dissent He remarked that the provisions contained in chapter 7 would 
be very cautiously and gradually applied to India. Clause 68, he feared, might 
prove serious to business in small towns and villages and he suggested that firms 
with a capital of less than 1,000 should be exempted. He thought that no case had 
been made for chapter 7 dealing with compulsory registration of partnership. 

Mr, Heathcote denied that chapter 7 had been incorporated to meet the claims of 
the British mercantile community. What was desired was that registration should 
be made compulsory as in England and that the Hindu undivided family should be 
made to register It was contended that registration was such an arduous process that 
the promoters of smaller companies found it a great handicap. Mr. Heathcote 
treated this an exaggeration. 

Sir B, L, Mitter entered into a lengthy explanation of the provisions of the Bill 
and answered criticisms especially regarding compulsory registration and liability of 
partners. It was for the protection of an honest third party and an honest partner 
and co-partner themselves that the provisions of sec 68 were necessary. The Law 
Member was considerably heckled by lawyer members like Missrs. Chetty and 
Eangachariar and Sir Abdur Enhim regarding the exact position and at one stage 
the President remarked, ‘The Bill is not properly understood by the House.* 

Further debate was postponed and the Assembly adjourned 


Exchange Policy 

ISih, jFlEBECTAEr— Non-official resolutions were discussed in the Assembly to-day. 
At the outset Dr, Ziauddtn Ahmad moved on behalf of Mr. Mahammad Ibrahim All 
Khan a resolution urging that ‘the Government of India should not expend the resources 
of the country in an attempt to stabilise exchange but concentrate their efforts on sta- 
bilising prices.* Dr. Ziauddin recounted at length the histoiy of the exchange policy by 
the Government of India who, contrary to what the European countries did, had es- 
tablished exchange at a higher rather than lower valu^^ compared to the pre-war rate. 
The result was that India had lost 70 crores in the attempt to fix the exchange at 
two shillings. Then again the fact that not infrequently the Imperial Bank rate was 
b^her than the market rate showed that the exchange policy was wrong He 
maintained that the fall of prices in India was not due to over-production but to the 
exchange policy. If, on the other hand, the Government had concentrated attention 
on stabilising prices India would have been far better off. He instanced the case 
of trade in hides and skins to support his point and ended with an appeal to the 
Government to change their policy even now. 

FinanGB Member said he had looked for some more enlightenment before 
replying and had thought that the subject should have raised great and genuine 
interest but was disappointed to find that none had risen. Sir Geoige Schuster 
maintained that the major part of what India was suffering was the result of world 
conditions which had nothing to do with her own policy. It was true that de- 
plorable results had occurred owing to the c.itastrophic fall in prices but if the 
system of currency based on gold was to work in the world then there must be a 
proper ntilisation of the gold resources of the world. The largest single controllable 
factor of the present world crisis lay in the monetary policy more especially in the 
lict that for various reasons the stocks of gold in the world had accumulated^ in 
the hands of France and the United States. India was only a unit in this crisis. 
Political disturbances in India which might retard normal recovery might be^ of 
sufficient importance to react on the rest of the world to an appreciable extent just 
as the disturbances in China were now also contributory causes, but it would be 
an illusion to suppose that India by her own currency policy could have been 
immune from these reactions. For there were obvious limitations of every country’s 
currency policy. The path which Dr. Ziauddin suggested would lead India into 
jungles whereas the present policy of the Government was to adhere to its own 
path. Although he (Sir George Schuster) did not see the final end of the path he 
could see steps in the next few months which satisfied him as moving m the right 
direcdon. The Government of India’s policy was broadly to meet the needs and 
interests of India. That had already led to a steady improvement in the prices of 
most commodities like cotton and improvement m India’s position to meet her for« 
obhgstioxui. As m indication of the idetd to be pursued be welcomed Dx, 
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Zianddin’s resolution but if it was a censure on the presenfc policy of the Govern- 
ment then he objected to the resolution. 

Dr. Ziauddin withdrew the i evolution as Sir Georp:e Schuster ‘eicpressed himself 
in general agreement with the resolution. At the same time he thought India became 
a poorer country owing to the flight of gold. 

GRIEVAHrOBS OF RBTBENCHMEIfT OFFICERS 

Pandit 8 N. Sen moved for a committee of the C'^ntral Legislature to hear the 
grievances of the retrenched officers in the Central Government under recent retrench- 
ment schemes with a view to ledress injustices and inequities. 

Mr. Bhupat Singh moved an amendment for a committee consisting of two-third 
of non-officials and one-rhird officials to hear the grievances of retrenched officers 
under the retrenchment schemes. 

Sir George Schuster s ud if the legislature interfered with the details of every day 
admini<?tration it would land itself in a most embarrassing position. Some hardships 
were inevitable when the Government was carrying out a comprehensive scheme of 
retrenchment. It would be inappropiiate for an outside body to review the cases of 
retrenchment. No satisfactory result would be achieved. 

The amendment which was accepted by the mover of the resolution was rejected 
by the House. 

System of Education 

Dr Ziauddin moved for the appointment of a committee to suggest suitable 
modifications to the existing system of education in regard to policy and administra- 
tion, general plan of studies and examinations and the most economic method of 
spending public funds for education. While confessing that he had not come quite 
prepared foi'an exhaustive speech he wished to ascertain the policy of the Govern- 
ment because he felt convinced that money, if not piopcrly utilised, would be 
frittered away on buildings and useless channels. He complained that there was not 
enough technic d education m Indian institutions, 

Mr. Bri) Kishoie moved an amendment urging a conference of educational 
authorities instead of committees. He wanted further that the recommendations 
of tins conference should be circulated for opinion 

Mr. Jagannath Agarwal welcomed Sir Henry Gidney’s suggestion that Europeans 
should make common cause with the nationals of India. The amount spent on 
the Chiefs' Colleges was a mere waste. 

Mr, A. Das wanted the recasting of the educational curriculum SO as to give a 
national touch to education and suppoited the amendment. 

Sir Frank Noyce exhaustively quoted from the Badler and Hartog Committees 
reports on both of which only ve^y little action had been taken. The local Govern- 
ments had full power to do what they liked in each province. But the difficulty 
was finance. Both reports had given enough evidence to show where the defects 
in the existing system were apparent and how they could be remedied. One of the 
Important recommendations of the Hartog Committee was the resuscitation of the 
central advisory board of education Upon this the Government of India circu- 
larised the local Governments for opinions which had been received from all except 
one. When the replies wore complete the^ Government of India, provided by then 
the finances permitted, proposed to constitute a board which would consist of 23 
persons with the educational commissioner^ with the Government of India as ebair^ 
man, ten representatives of the provincial Governments who would ^ ordinarily 
be directors of public instruction, nine non-official ^ representatives ^om 
the provinces and three nominees of the Government of India. This^ would be a 
more practicable, economical and far more efficient means of removing the defects 
and reorganising the educational system than appointing committees whose reports 
might be forgotten amid the political disturbances and other distractions. 

The resolution and amendment were rejected without division and the Assembly 
adjourned. 

The Partnership Bile 

17th, FEBRUARY Assembly discussed to-day only official bills. Sir tanAekt 
0raham .moved for the consideration of the Partnership Bill. He declarett 
that the Government had put all their cards on the table and it was dear 
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there were advantages and disadvantages m registration which all conld see and act 
accordingly. He, therefore, resented the baseless attack of Dewan Bahadur Harbilas 
Sarda the other day that the Government action was mean, despicable and a 
subterfuge. 

The House agreed to the Law Secretary’s motion without dissent. 

Detailed consideration of the clauses was then taken up and the Law Member 
and the Law Secretary accepted the amendment of Mr. Rangaehanar relating to the 
minors who are admitted to the benefits of partnership. He wished to remove the 
injustice on a minor of making him a compulsory partner whether he was aware 
or not and proposed to throw the burden on the minor to prove that he had no 
knowledge of partnership. 

Considerable debate and a sharp difference of opinion, however, followed on 
another amendment of Mr Eangachariar which proposed that when partnership be 
terminated due notice should not be considered as the only form of intimating to 
others dealing with the firm such termination of partnership but that knowledge 
otherwise of such termination of partnership be also taken into consideration. 
Leading lawyer members of the House participated. 

Sir B. L. Mitter, Law Member, held that the proposed amendment was unneces- 
sary and would only introduce au element of litigation which the Bill proposed to 
eliminate. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, Sir Hari Singh Gour and Mr, Jagannath Agarwal supported 
Mr. Rangachaiiar. 

After some more speeches the amendment was rejected by 59 votes to 16. The 
House rose foe lunch. 

After lunch an hour and a quarter was spent in discussing further amendments 
moved by Mr. S C. Jog and Dewan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, all of which were 
rejected without a division. The Partnership Bill was then passed. 

Woekmen’s Compensation Act Amend, Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore introduced a Bill amending the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and the recommendations of the Royal Commission thereon. The House then 
adjourned. 

Non-Ofeicial Bills 

18th. FEBRVAMY '—The Assembly met to-day to discuss non-official bills only. 
The following non-official bills were introduced Sir Han Singh Gour’s hill to 
amend the Income-Tax Act^ Mr G. P. Singh's hill to provide for protection of the 
names ^Khaddar* and ^Kkadi^ used as trade descriptions of cloth spun and woven 
by hand in India, Mr. Jadhav’s hill to reserve the coastal traffic of India to Indian 
vessels. Mr, Shaomukham Chetty’s hill to remote the disabilities affecting ike un- 
touchable castes of the Hindu community and his bill to prevent the dedication of 
women to service in Bindu temples in British India. The former bill of Mr Chetty 
was opposed by Raja Bahadur G Knshnamachanai before its introduction. Sir Han 
Singh Gour introduced a hill to amend the Hindu late of inheritance. Mr Bhupat 
Singh introduced a bill to amend the Child Marriage Restraint Act and bills for 
amending the same Act were also introduced by Haji Wajihuddm and Raja Bahadur 
Krwhnamachariar. Sardar Sant Singh intioduced bills to amend the Indian Regis- 
tration Act and the Indian Limitation Act. Seth Abdulla Haroon introduced a 
hill^ to amend the law relating to private trusts and trustees and Raja Bahadur 
Hriahnamachariar intioduced a bill to repeal the Special Marriage (Jiniendment) Act 
1B23. 

Dissolxttion of Hindu Maebiages 

The House next took up the rootiou of Sir Hari Smgh Gout for reference to 
a select committee of his bill relating to the dissolution of Hindu marriages. 

When Raga Krishnama'^hariar rose to oppose it, Sir Hart Singh Gour said he 
would be prepared to accept a motion for circulation of the bill. 

Afn Jadhav was surprised at some members quoting Judge Lindsay’s observations 
which were not applicable to India. The speaker whole-heartedly supported the bill 
Itod' asked the Government to remain neutral so that members could decide whether 
the measure was necessary or not. He quoted largely from the Shastras m support 
of the bilL 

ifr, Tamin Khm said that as a Muslim he would remain neutral, but he thought 
it a ctey to eapteas his opmion. There was no case made out by the opponents of 
the bill that It Interfered with the Hindu religion, but to some extent it certainly 
intexfmd with Hindu customs. It was but that girls.must be allowed some 
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discretion in choosing their husbands in order to avoid injustice at the hands of 
selfish parents. At the same time he supported the circulation motion of Mr. Sita- 
ram a Raju as it was for women to express an opinion whether they wanted this 
measure or not. 

Before fuither debate the President drew attention to the dilatory motions on 
the agenda and said that as Mi. Raju’s circulation motion which had already been 
moved was itself a dilatory motion the Chair did not propose to allow another mo- 
tion which was for adjourning the debate stne die 

Bhai Petmanand said he believed in social lefoim and wanted that marriage 
customs should be rebuilt with a view to reconstruct the Hindu social structure. 
But man being a social animal, he must recognise the limitations on his fieedom 
in society. Hindu society had not yet recognised the necessity of widow remarriages 
Such a society would certainly oppose the very idea of divorce. Divorce, if allowed, 
would destroy the framework of Hindu society. 

When the Assembly met aftei lunch thcie were only 21 members present and 
though the bell was rung twice the quorum was not forthcoming and the President 
adiourned the House till the 22ud. 

Bill to Foster Wire Nail Industry 

22nd» FEBRUARY The Assembly met to-day to transact oflScial business. 
Sir George Rainy moved the consideration of the bill to foster wire and wire 
nail industry as reported by the select committee. 

Mr, B, Da$t the onlv member of the committee who appended a minute of 
dissent, opposed the motion leiterating m detail the objections contained in his 
minute. He said the time had come when the Government should specif obligations 
resting on those companies which got pTotection because he found that here was one 
individual concern which would be getting a monopoly at the expense of the 
consumer without a defi.nite certainty that the raw material necessary for the pro- 
duction of wire nail would be available in India. He wanted to know whether the 
Indian steel wire products which would obtain a monopoly under the bill would at 
all compete with foreign import and why the cost of production was so high in 
India. He quoted from the Taiiflf Board^s report to explain the view that the 
recommendations were based on mere speculations and there were no serious eflfbrts 
made to see India self-supporting in the matter of production of wire and wire 
nails. 

Eaii Abdulla Earoon of Karachi thought that the factory recently established in 
Karachi would not survive if the necessary protection were not given He hop^ 
the same basis of protection would be given to wire and wire nail industry as was 
given to the Tata Company. 

Opposition to the bill was voiced by Mr. Tail, European member from Burma, 
Agreeing largely with Mr, B. Das, he further pointed out that Burma would have 
to contribute one-fourth extra levenue under the bill. He described the Tariff 
Board’s report as inadequate and deprecated any attempt to ignore the interests of 
Burma and concede ptotection to a small one-man concern in India which was 
capable of turning out only two thousand tons per annum while annual con- 
sumption in India was 22,(500. 

A strong support to bill next came from Diwan Bahadur T. Bangaehari 
who, declaring himself as a strong believer in protection, asked Mr. Das not to 
Ignore the larger interests of the Indian industries while considering the taxpayers* 
jntensts. He refused to be a mere consumer for ever and wanted India to be an 
industrial country capable of producing even for consumption abroad. It was a 
standing disgrace that the Government of India should have allowed this country 
to be a mere consumers’ conntiy and now that they are awakened to the necessity 
of protecting the industries in India, the Assembly’s duty should be one of support 
so that industries would expand and the youth of India would find fresh avenues 
for honourable employment. 

Shanmukham Chetty. who presided over the select committee, ^ve bis 
whole-hearted support to the bill, wnile welcoming the advice of caution from Mr. 
Das. As for Mr, Tail’s observations, Mr. Chetty remarked that so long as Burma 
was an integral part of India she could not escape a share of the burden imposed 
in the wider interests of the country as a whole. In 1924 the Tariff Board bad 
found a case made out for the prelection of wire and wire nail industry provided 
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the Tatas nudertook to supply wire and wire rods Subsequently, the Tatas 
could not supply the required quantity. The bill now proposed was not a protection 
so much for wire and wire nail industiy as an attempt to create a situation for the 
development of that industry. The Tariff* Board s report has convincingly established 
the need for protection. 

Sir George Rainy ^ replying to the debate, said the question hardly arose 
regarding the present case He told Mr. Tait that under the maritime con- 
vention they could not give different rates of duty at different ports. As for Mr. 
Heatbcote’s observations, the Commeice Member said the bill could not be repealed 
if the indu<5try failed to instal a plant and manufacture from indigenous material. 
What the Government could do was to recommend the suspcn^^ion of protective duty. 
But the Government, as recommended by the committee, would watch the progress 
of the bill m the direction desired. 

The bill was then taken for consideration, clause by clause, and passed without 
any change An amendment of Mr. Bhupat Singh suggesting the imposition of 
protective duty from Sept. 1 was withdiawn after hearing Mr. Chetty and 
others that the only effect of such an interval m giving protection would 
be to allow the foreign manufacturers to dump their goods into India in the 
interval. 


Workmen’s Compensation Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore next moved for the circulation of the Bill further to amend 
the Workmen's Compensation Act of 1932 

He said the Bill aimed at a number of small and important changes, such as, 
compensation to widow sisters and daughters of woikers, r<’duction of the time limit 
from ten days to seven, etc In undeitaking labour legislation the Goveinment bad 
to be very careful. There were undue criticisms of the Government poliry being too 
slow on the one hand and too rapid on the other But as fai as the Government 
was concerned, the welfare of the woikers had been their primary obligation. Other- 
wise it would be in danger of losing the moral }ustification for its existence. The 
Government steadily adhered to the principles chalked out by the Labour Commis- 
sion, which weie a valuable guide. The conditions in Indian social and industrial 
spheres were different from other countiies Hence the need for a steady and care- 
ful policy on the part of the Government to avoid any resultant evils and dangers 
that had resulted m many countries. He hoped the bill would bring forward prac- 
tical and suggestive criticisms from interested quarters. 

Afr. AT. Joski criticised the Government for being too slow in giving effbet to 
many recommendations of the Labour Commission and from the piogress made 
since the publication of the lepoit he thought it would not give effect ever to the 
most important ones for many years to come. The Labour Commission was appoin- 
ted very late as a compliment to the growth of Commission in India. He wanted 
the Government against too gradual evolution which made revolution possible. 

As for the measure before the House, he did not see why there should be any 
distinction of treatment between workers in various fields of employment. He wanted 
the Government to adopt a bolder pohejj of widening the application of the Com- 
pensation Act <0 all kinds of workmen, including agriculturists and private motor 
ear owners. He suggested that the programme of state insurance be made compulory 
so as to provide against all risks. He thought the application of compensation 
should be extended even to factories employiog less than 50 men. Concludingi he 
appealed for increased rates of compensation. 

Mr. B. Pas and Mi. Gunjal also supported the motion, which was adopted. 

Import Duties on Galvanised Iron and Steel 
Sir George Batny moved that the present increased import duties on galvanlaed 
iron and steel pipes and sheets be imposad till March Bl, 1934, said that the duties 
should not be reduced unless the Government is satisfied that the circumstances 
have changed so radically as to render the mamtenance of the duties at the inoreased 
rates dearly unnecessary and undesirable 

He informed the House that the Tatas had given a written undertaking that 
from next April they would produce 4 COO tons of galvanised sheets per month, 
which wae 40 per cent of the total consnmiitiou in India. 

Mr. Morgan moved an amendment that in case of iron and sted sheets not 
fabricated and galTan^uied the duty (should he reduced to Bs. 54* 
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Sir George Rainy said this would be taking away the present surcharge under 
the Emergency Finance Act. The House at this stage adjourned. 

Bamboo Papee Industby Pkotection Bux 

23rd FEBRUARY • — ^The AsMembly proceeded to discuss to-day the Bamboo Paper 
Industry Protection Bill as sent by the Select Committee S'tr George Rainy pointed 
out that all members of the Committee except two and includmfi: himself had appended 
dissenting minutes. He deprecated the tendency to treat the questions of piotection 
as if they were questions conceinmg particulai firms, and not generally a development in 
industry. He looked forward to the establishment of Indian firms for the manufricture of 
bamboo paper pulp industry. But in the case of existing fiim<?, it was not right to 
employ compulsion as regards Indiamsation. Speaking as an individual and not as 
a Government member, he emphasised that films engaged in industry and receiving 
protection from legislature to take reasonable measures to comply with the fueling 
expressed in this House as regards providing facilities for training Indians. He did 
not think that the propoition of Indians on the directorate was so important as 
that of training Indians. He affirmed the view taken by the Government that, 
while conditions as to incorporation and registration with rupee capital and provision 
of facilities for training Indians could be imposed on new companies, it was not 
right to impose them on companies already engagi'din the industry at a time when the 
scheme of assistance was approved. He was, therefore, unable to agree that Govern- 
ment should not give any concessions to any particular firms by placing no orders 
with them. 

Mr R. Das asked the Commerce Member to translate his personal opinion, which 
was supported by all sections of the House, into a national mandate and incorpo* 
rate it m the Statute. Where was the question of raoial obligation when the ques- 
tion of finance was involved ? He wanted not the moral obligation on companies. 

Mr Sitaram Raju quoted from the speech of St Atul Cnatttrjee lu 1922 and 
the policy of Government enunciated in 1924 and suspected that theie must have 
been a chance in favour of the existing companies with regaid to obligations as to 
indiamsation. He affirmed that there was no dtsire on the part of the Assembly 
to impose any unjust restrictions on the existing companies but demanded that 
Government should give patronage or concessions only to those who encouraged 
Indians to receive training. 

Mr R, K Shanmuhham C Hetty treated this Bill as regards the policy of protec- 
tion in the same manner as he treated the Wire and Wire Nails Industry Bill, 
because their object now was to create conditions for the manufacture of raw 
material required for paper industry. He was satisfied with the Tariff Board’s 
findings that the quality and price of the paper would be satisfactory and economi- 
cal with the encouragement given to the industry He further accepted the findings 
of the Board in regard to the effect of duty on imported wood pulp in deciding the 
duty on imported pap'T, and further that whatever disadvantage might accrue to 
the paper industry will be the result of the imposition of surcharge on the duty on 
paper. So no case had been made out for reducing the duty on wood pulp. 

Dewan Bahadur T Rangachanar supported the observations of Mr, Ohetty and 
agreed that it was difficult to impose discrimination between the existing firm and 
the incoming firm But he could not be satisfied with the lip sympathy offered by 
Mr. Morgan that the industry was fully alive to the sentiments of the House, 
because the past experience was not helpful here^ He, however, urged on the 
Government to give concessions only to those companies which gave training to 
Indians. Bid not Government mve advertisements to one section of newspapers 
and put the Congress papers on ban f Similarly they could give orders to those 
paper firms which complied with the conditions as to Indiamsation. 

^ Mr, 8, 0, Mitra quoted from the resolution ot the All-India Journalists’ Associa- 
tion the object to raising the percentage of mechanical wood pulp in printing paper 
from 65 to 75 per cent which was contrary to the findings of the Tariff Board, 

Sir Edgar Wood said that Indianisation was proceeding very rapidly. He stood 
for Indiamsation as far as possible, but the right people were not aUays to be had 
either ^ for training or *for being on the directorate. He was. however, opposed to 
Indianisation by force, when Mr, Bas interrupted : "You are for protectioa 
by fptce.^ 
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Mt, Desoum revetted that the companies far from using indigenous materials 
tried to fill the pockets of their own shareholdeis with profits by importing large 
quantities of the wood pulp He thought that the assurance given by the Govern- 
ment was not quite satisfactory and the Legislature had every right to demand 
strict complmnce. 

8%r Cowasjee Jehanngtr did not care how many Indians were on the directorate, 
but insisted that at least 75 per cent should be Indian capital so that the profits of 
the industry would remain in the country. He demanded an undei taking from 
every industry which sought protection to the Government to offer training to 
Indian ^prentices in large numbers so that those companii‘8 might have efficient 
Indians- Concluding, the speaker warned the Europeans that the future House which 
would be different from the present would totally refuse protection unless the con- 
ditions now suggested were rigidly accepted and then the Europeans would accept 
them. 

Btr Earxsmg O-mr joined issues with Sir Cowasjee and pointed out that the 
attitude of Hir Edgar Wood was most deplorable. He had raised the cry of expro- 
pnation and had compelled him to intervene. He said that if Europeans took up 
that attitude then it would only force Indians to report that they were exploiters 
and as such had no right to citizenship of the Slate, that they were tiaders and not 
citizens and therefore not entitled to fundamental rights, fie said that this was not 
the way to act. The European attitude of '*We are here to shake the Pagoda tree 
and shall not leave any one else to stand beneath it” was unreasonable and unstates- 
xcanlike. He advised them to take time by the forelock as under the impending 
changes they would have lesser terms than to-day. 

iir. A, Eaz opposed the Bill and said that two crores of the tax-payers’ money 
had been wasted of which one crore had gone into the pocket lof the share-holders 
who spent only eleven lakhs in developing the industry. 

Bit George Rainy replying to the debate said that the Government took their stand 
on the Tanfi Board’^ rejpjrt which bad satisfied itself that the difficulties that 
remained were minor. Both the Government and the Board believed that the expeii- 
mental stage was over and defin»te results were now wanted. He said that the cost 
to the taxpayer of protection had been a maximum of eight lakhs as that was the 
difference between the revenue and the protective duty. He said that the use of 
bamboo pulp had doubled during the protection period, but agreed that it was 
proportionate to the increase in ihe manufacture of paper. He took his stand on the 
Government policy that it could not compel the existing companies to take Indians, 
He said that it was business prudence and moral obligation tor these firms to do 
«a He hoped that as a result of the debate there would be a dt finite change in 
the mills^ attitude, but at a stage when the constitutional question was under discus- 
sion the Government could not prejudice the issue. 

The House agreed to take the Bill into conbideration and adjourned till the next 
day, the 24th^ February^ when further discussion of the Bill was taken up clause 
by clause, 

Mr. A. JDas moved that protection be limited to four years instead of seven years 
as the industry had taken to fulfil the purpose for which protection was given. Mr. 
Morgan opposed the amendment and said that any lack of confidence in the mea- 
sure of protection would prevent capital being invested m new machinery for the 
purpose of development of the industry which has now passed the stage of experi- 
ment and was npe for development. 

Mr^ Bhanmukham C hefty shared the disappointment expressed by others, but 
said that the industry was not entirely to blame for lack of progress and both the 
Government and the House had refused to accept the Tariff Board^s proposal for 
financial help to a company to buy certain type of new machinery for experimental 
purposes. The proposed protection must be given for seven years. 

George Eatny added if ^otection was given, it must achieve the results aimed. 

The amendment of Mr, A. jDas was negatived without division. 

Mr, JMul Matin Chaudhury next moved that newsprint containing 65 per cent 
of m^hanioal wood pulp be, as hitherto, exempted from duty and that the proposal 
It ^ 70 cent was contrary to Sir George Eainy’s own proposal as 

iTfament of wje Tariff Board and would certainly injure the newspaper professiou 
esp^ally at he quo|^ the most divergent results from the tests of how much 
medianical pulp newsprint contained- A margin of error must be kept at 
lesuit as It Is to-day,, 
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Mr, Shanmuhham Ohetty asked the Commerce Member to give an assurance that 
the newspaper industry would not bo affected, and that there would be no extra 
tax on it He opposed the amendment and said the purpose was really to prevent 
the paper being imported on a lower rate which contained less than 65 per cent of 
mechanical wood pulp, and that the Assembly certainly must prevent it. 

3%r George Ramy said that news-pimt was defined in America and in the 
recent Import Duty Bill m England as containing 70 per cent of mechanical 
wood pulp. He gave an assurance that mstiuctions would be issued to allow 
newsprint containing above 65 per cent of mechanical wood pulp on lower duty, 
but that any paper containing a proportion less than 65 would be rigidly asked 
a higher duty save m exceptional cases. Ihis, he maintained, was a better method 
of ensuring the purpose of the legislature. 

The amendment of Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury was negatived by 53 against 
28 votes, 

Befoie the Assembly adiourned for lunch the House passed the Bamboo Paper 
Piotection Bill without division or a dissentient voice, but Dewan Bahadur T. 
Rangachanar, Mr. L. N Misra and B Das uttered notes of warning to the industry 
to ‘‘behave well” and not to come again for protection at the end of seven years 
They urged that the industry should, in the meanwhile, use indigenous bamboo 
pulp and help Indianisation by giving training to Indians in increasingly large 
numbers. 

Mr. B Das reiterated Mr. Rangachanar^s warning and suggested that 
by 1939 the House would be a great democratic body, and so the industry must be 
careful. 

Mr. Morgan, on behalf of the industry assured, amidst cheers, that the training 
of Indians would be proceeded with as rapidly as possible, andi that the industry 
would not shirk any enquiries as to the rapidity or manner in which' this assurance 
would be fulfilled. 

Sir George Rainy thought that the House would welcome the assurance of Mr. 
Morgan and said that the Government of India would institute an enquiry at the 
end of about 10 months 

Pkotection Op Steel Pipes 

After lunch the question of protection for galvanised iron and steel pipes and 
sheets came up. This was partly discussed on the 22od instant on the resolution of 
Sir George Rainy, who on behalf of Government recommended the continuance of 
protection for two years together with a suggestion that this protective duty should 
not be reduced in the meantime, unless the Government was satisfied that circum" 
stances have so changed as to render the maintenance of duties at increased rates 
clearly unnecessary and undesirable”. 

To this motion, there was an amendment by Mr, Morgan reducing the amount 
to Rs. 54. The Tariff Board had recommended Rs. 67 per ton whereas Mr. Morgan 
suggested Rs. IB less. 

Mr, ShanmuJekam Ghetty said that he found himself in a dilemma. Last year 
the Commerce Member had spoken approvingly of the bounty system. Yet this 
year Government was raising impoit duties. Theie was no disagreement on the 
question of giving assistance to the industry but why should Government impose a 
burden on the consumer beyond the needs of the industiy ? Already as the result 
of the last duty there was reduced use of galvanised sheets in India in 1030-31. 
While the total consumption in India was 90,000 ton of galvanised sheets the Tataa' 
actual output was 33,000 tons. So for giving protection to the extent of 11 lakhs 
the country was being asked to bear an additional burden of 33 lakhs. But judging 
the present selling price of the Tatas, the amendment of Mr. Morgan to reducing 
the duty to Rs. 54 could not be supported. As for the overhead charges, Mr. 
Ohetty quoted the figures showing a reduction of Europeans on the management 
from 125 to 84. The amendment of Mr. Morgan was lost without division. 

Mr, B, Das then moved an amendment for giving protection not for two years 
but for only one year, so that next year at this time the Assembly might ascertain 
to what extent Indianisation had been made up. 

Sir George Rainy accepted the amendment which was carried. 

Mr, Amamath Dutt moved an amendment that before the end of March this 
year the Tatas should give an undertaking that they would produce the whole 

m 
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requiremeats of India or allow subsidiary companies financed by Indian mon^ to 
do so. He regarded the anuendment as innocent and appealed to Sir George Bainy 
to accept it. 

Sir George Eainy opposing the amendment said that it was not possible for Tatas 
to produce the entire requirements of India, nor would capital be available for sub- 
sidiary companies. 

The amendment was rejected. The resolution of the Government as amended 
giving protection for one year instead of two was then passed. 

WoRKiNO Hottrb in Ooal Mines 

S^r J, Bhore moved a resolution that the Government having considered the 
Dr^t Convention limiting the hours of work in coal mines adopted at the fifteenth 
session of the International Labour Conference recommends that they should exa- 
mine the possibility of reducing the statutory limits for hours of woik in mines in 
India and plaoe the results before the Assembly. The Government of India’s attitude 
r^arding the Convention which applied to European countries was for sometime of 
benevolent neutrality, but the question of hours of employment in coal mines was 
examined by the Eoyal Commission on Labour and a Select Committee 
of the Assembly m 1928. The resolution would permit of examination of these 
reports. 

Mr. Joshi by an amendment urged that the resuls of examination should be 
placed before the Simla session. 

Mr, Abdul Matin Choudhury welcomed the change in Government attitude. 

Sir J. Bhore opposed the amendment and said that nothing would be gained by 
hurrying with the examination. He promised not to allow delay. 

Mr. Joshi’s amendment was negatived and Sir J Bhore’s resolution was 
carried. The House at this stage adjourned. 


The Railway Budget 1932-33 

FEBRUARY Introducing the Railway Budget for 1932-33 in the 
Assembly to-day, the Railway Member m the course of his speech said •— 

It is once more my duty to present to the Assembly the Railway Budget estimate 
for the coming year. On this occasion no change has been made m the form of the 
papers to be placed in the hands of honourable members of sufficient importance to 
require separate notice. In the preparation of the budget I have, as always, 
received the greatest assistance from the Chief Commissioner, the Financial Com- 
missioner and the members and staff of the Railway Board A special word of 
thanks is also due to the members of the Standing Committee on Railway Finance 
for the help they have given us throughout the year. 

I have no doubt that, as on former occasions, honourable members when giving 
notice of motions for reductions in the demands will indicate briefly the questions 
(iiey wish to raise. The advantages of this practice are so obvious that I need not 
dilate upon them. 

Financial Results of 1930-31 

The anticipations we formed a year ago as to the financial results of the work- 
mg of the railways in 1930-31 were very nearly fulfilled. We expected that the loss 
on all the railways, both commercial and strategic, would be 5X crores, and that it 
would be necessary to withdraw nearly IJ crores from the reserve in order to pay 
the contribution to general revenues. The actual sum taken from the reserve exceeded 
the estimate by only 6 lakhs, but it is fair to add that the working expenses 
were nearly a crore above the figure taken in the revised estimates, this excess being 
underbalanced by an increase in the arrear adjustments with the depreciation fund. 

Revised Estimate fob 1931-32 

If my estimate of the financial results of 1930-31 proved to be very near the 
mark^ the case is far otherwise with the current year. We budgetted for a heavy 
redttctioii of ecxpenditure as a result of the economy measures which railway ad- 
ministrat^pna had already started, and here our expectations have been more than 
fulfilled, for our working expenses are likely to be less by nearly 3 crores than the 
budget But this result, satisfactory in itsefi, is far more than counter- 

balanced by a substantiai decline in our earnings. The figures I shall ^ve in order 
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to explaiQ the position are those for the commercial lines, for the loss on the strate- 
gic railways at 2 crores is very close to oui estimate, and it was unnecessary to 
refer to them further. 

When I presented the budget estimates for the current year to the House, 1 
anticipated an improvement in tne gross traffic receipts of about 6 crores. Of this 
sum, 2 crores was expected to accrue from minor alterations in rates and fares 
and for the rest it was assumed that the latter part of the year would show some 
improvement in traffic. As honourable members aie no doubt aware from the state- 
ment of traffic earnings which we publish weekly, oui hope that the cold weather of 
1931-32 would be marked by an upward tendency m trade and some relief of the 
prevaihng economic depression has not been fulfilled I bad always believed that a 
change for the better might begin towards the end of September, but although that 
month was certainly marked by changes of a somewhat startling character— changes 
which may contam within them the seeds of a real trade improvement in the future 
—I fear it cannot be said that they have as yet resulted in any appreciable advantage 
to the railway revenues Instead of being about 6 crores higher than the previous 
year, our net traffic earnings are lower by more than 8 crores. Both goods earn- 
nings and passenger earnings have fallen offi by about S}i per cent, and every 
class of traffic has been affected. It is evident that both the severity and the dura- 
tion of the economic crisis through which the world is passing were under-estimated 
a year ago and that I was over-sanguine in anticipating that the current year 
would find us already on the up giade. 

The position, as disclosed in the revised estimates, compares with the budget 
figures as follows We placed the total receipts at 101 crores and the total charges 
at nearly 98 crores, leaving a surplus for the year of 3 crores. Of this latter sum 
about 2 Cl ores would in any case have been required to meet the loss on the 
strategic railways and balance of about 1 crore should have been left towards the 
contribution. It was recognised, therefore, that the reserves would have to be 
drawn upon to the extent of 4 crores in order to pay the contribution. Actually, 
our total receipts are now estimated at 86j^ crores and our total ohaffges at 94 
crores, so that instead of a surplus there is a deficit of crores. This figure is 
raised to 9J54 crores by the loss on the strategic railways, and it becomes necessary 
to exhaust the balance of the reserve fund, not in order to pay a contribution to 
the general revenues but to meet a part of the deficit. The amount in the reserve 
funa does not exceed 5 crores, and, in order to balance the accounts, the only 
expedient open to us is a temporary loan of 4J^ crores from the depreciation fund. In 
effect this means that after paying our obligatory interest charges, the balance re- 
mainmg falls short bv this amount of the full allotment for depreciation. 

For the year 1932-33 we estimate that our total receipts will be 88/3-4 crores 
and the total charges 94X crores. The loss on the commercial lines is therefore 
crores, and to this must be added the loss on the strategic railways of 2 crores, 
the total deficit for the year being 7)4 crores. As there is now no balance in the 
reserve fund, the whole of this sum has to be made good by a temporary loan 
from the depreciation fund. I ought to mention at this 'point that, by a chan^ in 
accounting methods, both the earnings and the expenditure are highei? by about 
IX crores than they would have been under the system previously followed. This 
fact should be remembered when any comparison is made with the figures of the 
previous year. 

Our estimate of earnings is based on the assumption that the volume of traffic 
will be about the same as it has been d[unng 1931-32. The enhancements of 
rates and fares thaflhave been introduced this year by particular railways and the 
general surcharge on coal freights should increase our earnings by about 1 crore, 
and it is only to this extent that we expect any improvement m our revenues. 
Bofeh in 1930-31 and m 1931-32 our estimate of receipts proved unduly optimisfac, 
and on this occasion we have felt it necessary to take a conservative figure. To 
attempt to estimate the earnings of any commercial system under the world con- 
ditions which now prevail is largely a matter of guess work, 'but while on the 
one hand I can see definite reason for thinking that during the next twelve 
months the volume of business will show much expansion, on the other 
hand there is equally little reason for anticipating any further marted deterioration* 
In these circumstances, it is hardly possible to do otherwise than to take the cur- 
rent level of earnings as the basis of our estimate. 

If allowance is made for the accounting change to which I have dready referred, 
our working expenses next year are expected to he nearly 2 crores lower than in 
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this year. Out of this sum IX crores is due to the emeigency cut in pay, which 
will be in force for the whole year instead of for part of the year only. The 
balance is not far short of 50 lakhs, but account must also be taken of an automatic 
increase of 25 lakhs m the amount required for depreciation, and an increase in fuel 
charges by 37 lakhs owing to the suicharge on coal freight. When allowance is 
made for both these factors, the reduction in working expenses, apart fiom the cut 
in pay, is raised to about 1 crore. If this lesult is achieved, the position will not, 
I think, be unsatisfactory. It is to be remembered that by the end of the current 
year 400 miles of new lines will have been opened, and there is also an automatic 
increase m expenditure caused by the annual increments earned by the staff. These 
are items which raise our costs whether we will or not, and they nave to be set off 
against the reductions in items fully under our control. But I should like to make 
it plain that while we have not considered it safe to anticipate a larger reduction m 
expenditure as compared with the present year, there is no intention that the eco- 
nomy campaign should be relaxed in the slightest degree. Only the most rigid 
control of expenditure and insistence on economy, wherever economies are possible, 
can ultimately restore full solvency to the railways, and eveiy effort will be used to 
bring about this result. 

Capital Peogkamme 

The activities of the railways on the capital side have been subjected to as close 
a restriction as on the revenue side. The ffnancial ciicumstances of the time are 
such as to leave us no option, and the programme of new works has been ruthlessly 
pruned. The total sum provided is only 9f crores, of which the major portion is 
debitable to the depreciation fund. To cut down our development work to this 
extent is only possible by limiting the sums allotted for new construction to one 
crore, which will enable us very nearly to complete all the lines now under cons- 
truction By the end of next year the Sagaing brulge over the Irrawaddy will be 
the only unfinished item, and it will be very near completion, as the sum required 
for it in the following year is only 13 lakhs. So far as open line works are con- 
cerned, the only works for which any large provision has been made are the re- 
building and strengthening of certain important bridges where the work could not 
be postponed any longer consistently with the safety of the public. By the end of 
next year therefore the capital expenditure to which Government stands committed 
will be reduced to a very low figure, and capital expenditure cau be limited strictly 
in accordance with the financial exigencies of the time. 

Financial Position of Eailways 

This brings me to the end of my review of the figures included in the revised 
estimates for the current year and the budget estimates for 1932-33, and I have 
deliberately made my survey of the figures as concise as possible. It has^ been cus- 
tomary in the latter part of the budget speech to enlarge on one or other of the 
more important aspects of railway policy. On this occasion it will perhaps be better 
to keep more closely to the financial position of the railways, and to examine from 
a broader point of view what this position is. There is the more reason for adop- 
ting this course, because a policy of retrenchment necessarily curtails and limits 
any attempt to pursue an active policy of development and improvement in any 
direction, and for the moment many of our plans are at a standstill. It is a matter 
of particular regret to myself that our schemes for improving the conditions of 
service of our lower paid staff have been grievously retarded, but indeed the slowing 
up has been general and felt in all departments. 

Two Points of View 

From the year 1922-23 up to the year 1929-30 the commercial Imes had a surplus 
in every year and were able to make substantial contributions in aid of general 
revenues- In the three years from 1930-31 onwards, however, there are deficits, as- 
certained or estimated, amounting to 7}i and 5X crores. These deficits can be 
viewed from one or o&er of two different points of view. In one aspect what in 
efibet they mean is that the fall amount which ought to be allocated to the depre- 
ciation mad c^ot be provided owing to msufficiency of earnings. This does not 
mean that the ndlways nave been un^le to meet out of revenue the sums actually 
in each year in the replacement of assets, but that they have failed to provide the 
,fall sum required to be set aside if the future is to be Ba;^^ded, and our abihty 
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ensured to meet fully our accumulated revenues all sums required for replacement 
m the future It is not an uncommon practice foi commercial concerns to regulate 
their actual allocations to depreciation in any particular year not on theoretical 
grounds but on the basis of the actual results of the ycai^s working. The mere 
fact therefore that our railways have not been able for three years m succession to 
meet out of cuirent earnings the depreciation charges in full is not m itself an 
argument against their ultimate solvency, provided always there is a reasonable pios- 
pect that the unfavourable conditions will gradually pass away, so that the losses 
incuiicd m lean years may be made good in the more prosperous years which 
follow. 

The other way of viewing the position is this. Ordinarily, a company railway in 
any country in the world would have raised part of the capital invested in the line by 
means of piior charges such as debcntuies, and another part m the form of ordi- 
nary shares I will not complicate the comparison by refoiiing to preference shares 
which might be held to fall in the one class or the other according as the dividend 
was cumulative or non-cumulativc When trade - is depressed and railway earnings 
decrease, it becomes impossible to maintain the same distributions out of the balance 
remaining after the working expenses have been covered In that case, the ordinary 
dividends would first be sacrificed, the piovision for depieciation would come next, 
and the prior charges last of all, because failure to meet them would be an act of 
insolvency A State-managed railway, however, is usually m a different position, 
and certainly this is true of the Indian Bailway s. The whole of the capital has 
been raised in the form of what is equivalent to debentures, for the ordinary share 
capital of the company-managed lines is a negligible proportion of the total It is 
true, therefore, to say that, before any allocation can be made for depreciation, interest 
has to be paid in full on the whole of the capital invested in the undertaking. The 
point to which I draw attention is this that so far as the commercial lines are 
concerned, if only one-fourth of the capital investment were in the form of ordinary 
shares instead of in the form of fixed intorest-bcaring securities, it would be poss- 
sible in each case of the three deficit years, to meet the depreciation charges in full 
by means of a reduction in, or the total suspension of, the ordinary dividend. When 
gloomy views are sometimes expressed as to the solvency of the Indian railways, it 
IS important, I think, to bear this aspect of the case in mind. What we have to 
face, even when the country is passing through the severest economic crisis which 
the world has yet seen, is no worse than that which an ordinary commercial under- 
taking has to grapple with, when all obligatory expenditure can be met in full 
but dividends on the ordinary shares cannot be paid 

I may be asked, however, what about the contributions to general views ? The 
obligation imposed on the railways by the Separation Convention to pay an annual 
contribution amounting to 1 per cent of the capital at charge— subject to minor 
variations in amount according to the financial results of each year — can be viewwi 
as a measure of taxation imposed on the railways, or as being in the nature of an 
additional distnbution of profits which the taxpayer, who is, T take it, the ordinary 
shareholder of the undertsudng, may fairly claim to receive in addition to the re- 
coupment of the interest he himself has to pay on the money invested in the con- 
cern, I am not interested at the moment to consider which of these two views is 
the more accurate one, but whichever view is adopted, it is clear that when trade 
IS suffering from acute depression, it may be impossible either to realise a bax on 
railway revenues or to earn any additional distribution of the nature of a dividend 
or bonus. This has always been recognised, and for this reason Separation 
Convention provided for the accumulation of a reserve fund out of the profits of 
^e good years, so that when the lean years came, the contnbution would 
have been collected in advance. Three years ago when the balance in the reserve 
fund amounted to about I8}i crores it seemed that a sufficient fund had been ac- 
cumulated to tide the railways over even a series of 3 or 4 years of bad trade. But 
what we have had to face during the last two years, and must continue to face in the 
year, is something much more serious than an ordinary trade depression, namdly, a 
^^^-ta^rophic decline in pncea accompanied by the greatest slump m trade which the 
world has yet seen. It is impossible for the railways of India, or for any other 
commercial undertaking, to plan its financial organisation on security against 
conditio^ of this kmd. Suon emergencies have to he feced as they arise, and mea- 
sures taken to meet the immediate exigencies of moment. They cannot be planned 
put m advance. 
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Bates and Fares 

On the revenue side we have endeavoured to alleviate our difficulties by making 
ceifcain increases in rates and fares, where it seemed likely that by this means 
additional income could be obtained. The increases made have been mainly in 
connection with coaching tiaffie, including both passenger fares and parcel rates, 
but about SIX weeks ago a surcharge of 15 per cent was imposed on coal freights 
apart from shipment and bunker coal, and this is by far the most important 
change in goods rates. I refer especially to this increase, beeause I should have been 
most unwilling to agree to it, h^ the financial position of the railways been less 
senous than it is. I have long held the view that it is in the interests of the railways 
to keep coal freights at the lowest level commercially possible, because cheap coal 
IS essential to industrial development, and industrial development means incieased 
traflSc for the railways. But on this occasion circumstances left no alternative. It 
could not be doubted that a higher charge, to the extent imposed, could in fact be 
realised without diminishing trafiSc, and even with the addition made, our coal 
freights still remain at a very low level. 

In my budget speech last year I explained my view that no solution of our 
difficulties was to be found in any general increase m the level of freights and fares, 
and all that has occurred since then has strengthened the conviction which I then 
formed. Conditions being what they are, and the root cause of all our difficulties 
being the lack of purchasing power of the community as a whole any general in- 
crease in freights and fares would defeat its own object. The subject which has 
engaged my own attention during the last year has been rather the converse question 
whether wc might not secure increased revenue from a reduction in freights on cer- 
tain commodities owing to the expansion m the volume of traffic which might 
follow. In particular, m accordance with the undertaking which I gave in my budget 
speech last year, the question of cotton freights was specially examined last autumn 
and was discussed with the Agents of the Imes principally concerned. But I have 
not yet been able to satisfy myself that a freight reduction in any class of agricul- 
tural produce could be effected without a substantial loss of earnings, and as things 
stand to-day, such a loss could not be faced. The sole experiment we have made m 
this direction, namely, the reduction in the wheat freight to Karachi which was 
made in July last, was not so successful as to encourage us to undertake further 
experiments of the same kind. Owing to changes whidn took place shortly after- 
wards in the level of prices within and outside India, the export of wheat became 
impossible, and no increase in the volume of 'traffic followed, but merely a diver- 
sion of trade within India from one route to another involving an appreciable loss 
of revenue to the railways. 

Cotton Freights 

The question of cotton freights, as I have already said, received special attention, 
and had prices remained at the level which they touched at the be^ning of Sep- 
tember last, there was great reason to apprehend that the existing level of freights 
could not be mamtainea, since it was becoming doubtful whether, without a reduc- 
tion, the crop would move. The departure from the gold standard, however, in 
that month brought about an immediate rise in cotton prices, and this t^dency 
became subsequently still more accentuate owing to an unexpected shortage in the 
cotten crop, especially in the Central Provinces and Berar, With prices as they now 
stand, Government are satisfie that there is no danger that the cotton crop will not 
move, and no adequate grounds have been established for the reduction in freight. 
The general question, however, is one which requires constant and close observation, 
and I have personally drawn the attention of tne Agents of the principal lines to 
the necessity of seeing that the matter is not overlooked, 

Eetrenohment 

Throughout the year the one subject on which the time and energies of every 
one connected with the Bail way department have been concentrated has been 
Betrenchment- Into the details of the subject I will not ento now, for hon. mem- 
bers will find full particulars of the action taken in order to bring down e:!roenditure 
in the Railway Board^s memorandum, and in the special memorandum which has 
been prepai?ed to show the action taken on the report of the^ Betr^chment Sub- 
committee/ and no dotibt I shall have opportunities of dealing with the subject 
when cut» are movrf« In the main, cost have been reduced not by any specta- 
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cular curtailment of activities, but by the aggregation of an immense number of 
small economies in every branch of the administration. This is an aspect ot the 
case to which I drew special attention last year, and I need not dilate upon it 
again. I should like, however, to take this opportunity of acknowledging the very 
valuable services of the Railway Retrenchment Sub-committee and to express my 
appreciation of the assistance we have obtained from their lecommendations. To a 
very large extent we have found it possible to take action on the lines suggested, 
and where we have found it impossible to go quite so far as the Committee wished 
we have given their views the most careful consideration before departing from 
them* 

Appointment of an Expert Committee 

One of the recommendations of the Sub-Committee was the appointment of an 
expel t committee to go further into the question. That was a recommendation 
which I welcomed, for I am convinced that the railways of India have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose from a review of their practices and methods by experts 
with railway expenence in other countries. We took all steps p^ossiblo to bring 
about the constitution of such a committee which would visit India during the 
current cold weather. We were disappointed, however, to find that the services of 
the experts whom we hoped to obtain could not be secured, and we were dnven to 
the conclusion that the appointment of the committee must be postponed. The 
object aimed at in the appointment of such a committee is of course something 
much more far-reaching than the mere enforcement of economy in the ordmary 
sense, for it may involve very considerable reorganisation of methods, and for this 
purpose it is necessary that the quahfications of the members should be of the high- 
est kind. It IS my earnest hope that it will be possible to arrange for the appoint- 
ment of such a committee next cold weather, so that our methoefi of working may 
be reviewed by those who can speak with authority and from their knowledge of 
what is done elsewhere. 

The question may be asked— what is to be the future financial position of the 
Indian Railways and how are they to emerge from the very difficult position in 
which they now stand ? These are questions with far-reaching implications and easier 
to ask than to answer, but one thing at least is certain, that since the crisis was 
brought about not by any ciicumstances peculiar to India but by economic condi- 
tions extending over the world, a permanent solution of the pioblem can be achieved 
only on a worldwide scale. The various countries in the world are now so closely 
knit together that conditions in any one country have immediate and far-reaehing 
effects on all other countries. It would take me far beyond my proper sphere to 
enter into any analysis of the world conditions to which I have referred, but this 
perhaps may be said that, if the statesmen of the world fail to find a solution of 
the difficulties with which they are faced, the financial position of the Indian railways 
is merely one very small item m a long list of commercial undertakings of all sorts 
whose very existence will be threaten^. 

General Discussion of Railway Budget 

29th, FEBBUAKY The Assembly met to-day for the general discussion of the 
railway budget. 

Dr, Zzauddtfi Aimed, speaking first on the railway budget, referred to capital 
expenditure, and said that sufficient control was not exercisSi m the matter of cons- 
truction of electric power houses at Kalyan railway station and at Oawnpore and 
Lucknow. The result was that the expenditure had during the last few years 
{jereased enormously. As for the working expenses r^arding establishment, Dr. 
Ziauddm complained that Indians were being retrenched more than Europeans and 
drew attention to the fact that on the E. I. Railway alone gaxzetted officers had 
actimly increased by nine dunng last year. He also complaint of duplication ot 
work by the organisation of divisional inspectors, ana said that the interests of 
Muslims deserved to be better looked after. 

8%t^ Eugh Oocke said the Assembly must share the responsibility in the matter 
of capital esyenditure like that on the Kalyan power house and also in r^ard to 
me construction of new lines. The rate of capital expenditure, however, had slowed 
down since last year. Alluding to the competition of motor traffic with railways, 
Sir Hugh Oocke thought that there must be greater co-ordination between the two 
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forms of transport, and m fact there must be one Minister for all communications. 
He also suggested that, instead of developing feeder lines, the Government should 
spend on making new roads Concluding, he paid a tribute to Sir Geoige Eainy 
for his services to India. (Cheers). 

My, Shanmukham Chettyt surveying the figures of the last few years, alluded to 
the certainty that railway revenue m the next few years would never go above 
Bs. 95 ciores, which was also the observation of the railway retrenchment committee 
(over which he presided). He further analysed the figures, particularly interest 
charges, etc , and said that the problem of the future would be how to make 
good a deficit of Bs. 10 crores per annum. Therefore, a thorough overhauling 
of the methods of railway working had been recommended by the retrenchment com- 
mittee Mr, Chetty referred to the motor trafl&c competition and said amidst murmurs of 
dissent that it was very unwise for the Government to allow motor traffic in India 
on roads parallel to railways. In India, unlike m England, the state was the owner 
of railway pioperty, and m this country of long distances there were only 40,0(X) 
miles of railway lines. While there was a need foi motor traffic to enable quick 
transport, it was very unwise of the Government to allow this to directly compete 
with railways. The Indian taxpayers owned the entire railway property and their 
interests would be affected if motoi traffic was allowed to giow on roads directly 
parallel to railway lines. He, therefore, suggested greater co-ordination and some 
provision in the constitution ensuring such co-ordination as otherwise federal provin- 
ces might later claim to develop thar own traffic which might affect the interests of 
railways. He joined Sir Hugh Oocke m paying a tribute to Sir George Bainy 
for his genial courtesy. 

ifr, Yam%n Khan said that in the midst of world trade depression it was not 
possible to produce a better railway budget. He opposed an increase in rates and 
fares as had been suggested by Sir Henry Gidney, but strongly urged a reduction of 
salaries. In his opinion, more attention should be given to road development in 
order to encourage motor traffic. 

Mr, Sitarama Baju asked the Government why they appointed retrenchment 
committees and spent enormous amounts on them while they did not want to supply 
them with full facts and give effect to their recommendations. Abnormal sums had 
been spent after the separation of audit and accounts, which was unjustified. The 
speaker stoutlj opposed the creation of a statutory Bailway Board, The Bailway 
&ard expenditure had not been reduced and the number of members had also not 
been reduced as yet in accordance with the Chetty Oommittee^s report. 

Mr. B. Das paid glowing tributes to Sir George Bainy who was an official from 
his province—Bmar and Onssa. He thought it was time when the loss on the 
strategic lines which were -mainly k^t for military purposes should not be merged 
into the general railway earnings. He did not agree with Mr. Chetty that experts 
should be brought only from England and the Dominions and wanted them also 
from foreign countries like Amenca, Germany, etc, Dealing with finances Mr. Das 
held that the Government themselves were responsible for the fall m railf^ay earnings 
because it was they who created the political disorder which created insecurity in the 
minds of the people. People had also no money on account of the fall in prices If the 
world trade depression was responsible for the loss in the earnings it was only about 25 
per cent, whereas this political turmoil brought a loss of 75 per cent. 

Mr* C. 3, Ranga Iyer thought that in such a big country as India 40,CXX) 
miles of railways were not sufficient and must be enormously increased. He suggest- 
ed a better control of roads which were now in the hands of the provincial Govern- 
ments so that there might be no misunderstanding He pointed out many cases 
where wrong estimates were presented, but they actually ended in over-expenditure. 
He did not agree with Mr. Bykes in comparing the, wages of amculturists and the 
lowest paid railwaymen as the railwaymen were enfiusted with more responsible 
duties and actually the lives of many hundreds of people every day remained 
iu ihdt hands. It was but fan they should be paid more. Finally, the 
speaker congratulated the Commerce Member on his ability in explaining 
the Government position to the Opposition but only he disagreed with his budget 
calculations. 

Mol Parmtnmd bitterly complained of preferment in the railway services. 
While echiOeding per cent, posts for Mahomedans he objected to their asking for 
more on the railways which were an aU^ImUa concern. desmbed the MnsHms’ 
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demands as ‘irrational and antinationar and said there could be no graver injustice 
than that a person of the minority community should get preference not on 
grounds of merit but merely because he was a Muslim In this connection he quot- 
ed figures from Mr. K. M Hassan’s report to show that m the North-west 
Railway there were alieady nearly 50 per cent, of appointments in the hands 
of Mahoraedans and said there was no reason for them to grumble. If 
m the G. I P Railway Mahomedans were less it was because Anglo- 
Indians and Ohiistians were laiger in number than their population proportion 
justified. 

St7 George Rainy winding up the debate referred to the suggestion of Sir Hugh 
Cocke and Mr Shunmukham Ohetty lor a greater co-ordination between railways 
and motor transport and that the whole question of transport should be treated as a 
single problem. While not claiming to be an expert on this question he thought 
the course ot events suggested itself that before long the necessity for co-ordination 
would be foiced upon them and that some provision should be made in the constitu- 
tional structure so as to ensuie co-ordination as desired 

Proceeding Sir George Rainy said that he could offer no hope to Sir Henry 
Gidney for raising the lates and faies although he wished he could raise them, 
Referring to Mr. Ghuz navi's attack on the Chief Mining Engineer, Sir George Rainy 
said it was very unfair of Mr. Ghuznavi from his privileged seat in the Assembly 
to have revived certain incidents of seven years ago when nothing had been heard 
lu the public all these years and made that kind ot violent attack The 
Railway Member amid cheeis declared that there was no foundation whatever for 
the statement or insinuation that the Chief Mining Engineer and his assistant 
between themselves decided as to which film should get a tender irrespective of qua- 
lity. Concluding the Railway Member thanked the members for the courtesy 
shown to him and felt gratified to learn that his service was appreciated 
(Cheers). The Assembly then adjourned. 


Voting on Railway Grants 

lat MARCH —The voting on Railway demand for grants commenced to-day 
when Sir George Rainy moved the demand for grant in respect of expenditure 
required for the Railway Board. 

Mr, Bhupat Singh moved that the Railway Board grant be reduced to one rupee 
and treated it as a refusal to vote supplies on the ground that the railways were 
being run inefficient^ as shown by the deficits and that the proportion of high 
European railw^ officials was very high, while the real backbone were the subordi- 
nate services He was supported by a number of speakers. 

Sir George Rainy said that there was not a single railway administration in the 
world to-day which was not being run on a deficit. He gave figures of losses from 
other countnes. He admitted that the subordinate services were the backbone of 
railways, but he added that because the backbone was there there was no justification 
fpr refusing supply to the brain, (Laughter.) 

The cut was negatived. 

Muslim Representation in Railways 

Mr, Maswood Ahmed moved a cut of Rs. 100 to urge the representation of 
Muslims in the railway services. He recalled Mr. A. M. Hayman’s promise of 
using his driving force and energy last year to improve matters. The result, he 
saidt was that the Muslim percentage had increased by only 0.52 per cent, in the 
railway gazetted ranks and 0.37 per cent, m the subordinate services, while it had 
gone down by 11 per cent, in the lower services, during the year. He put in a 
claim for Muslims on the population basis, and while he was reading his speech 
giving statistics after statistics of the total number of gazetted officials and subordi- 
nate officials and the Muslim proportion, several nationalist members interrupted : 
‘What about the Anglo-Indian, European and Ghristian numbers ?’ 

Mr. Maswood That you may find out, 1 have no time to lose in men- 

tioning them. 

Finally, Mr. Maswood Ahmed maintained that Muslims were as effictot as 
others and hoped that the qrowning act of Sir George Rainy’s brilliant r^ime wotUcl 

n 
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be the issue of a circular doing justice to Muslims It was not enough to appoint 
another committee, which, he heard, was being talked about, but they should act 
immediately. 

Mr. Amarnath Didt said that the Hindus were divided among anti-Hindus, pro- 
Muslim Hindus and indifferent Hindus He personally had no objection to Muslims 
getting their fair share, but speaking from his experience in Bengal he asked the 
Muslims to equip themselves more educationally. He held that the Government 
could not be accused of being partial to any community. The present proportion of 
various communities was due to the exigencies of the case. It was no use flattering 
the Commerce and Eailway Membeis as Mr. Maswood had done. 

Sir Abdur Rahim said that the question was of political significance and had no 
Hindu-Muslitn or communal colour. He instanced the case of the non-Brahmin 
movement whose birth he saw and whose efforts and organization has succeeded in 
winning them better lepresentation in the State services where these had hitherto 
been the monopoly of Brahmins. Apart from the railway services he alluded to the 
fact that m the entiie Government of India secretariat there were only two Muslim 

S niors from Bengal The fault for this lay with the Muslim members from Bengal. 

e emphasised that efficiency must be upheld but informed Mr. Amamath Butt 
that quite a large supply of competent Muslim youths was available m Bengal. 
Moreover, he said that if appointments were offered to Muslims in Bengal that would 
itself provide a stimulus to the spread of education among the Muslims in that 
province. The Muslims had a fair shaie m uneducated railway labour but 
the discrepancy occurred only m respect of educated labour He pleaded 
that a machinery be devised to keep a constant touch with the railway administra- 
tive authorities to see that this question was solved. No hard and fast rules should 
be laid down. 

Mr. A, M, Eayman, leplying to the criticism, said that there was no basis for 
the charge that the Government had been slack to carry out its promises. It had 
done its best in the past three years. He said that the proportion of Muslims in the 
State-managed railways had grown from 2802 in 1929 to 28.5 m 1930 and 28 6 in 
1931. He said that these figures had a special significance m that the period covered 
included retrenchment when crores of expenditure had to be reduced with inevitable 
effect on establishments which consumed eight annas in every rupee of expenditure. 
The Bailway Board gave a lead to the railway administrations that the discharge of 
railway employees must be so conducted that the communal propoition of Muslims 
was not lowered. When it was remembered that the Muslims generally were junior 
and according to the normal procedure would have been the first sufferers the fact 
that their proportion had not decreased but somewhat increased showed that the 
promises had been energetically fulfilled. 

M>. Ma$wood Ahmed briefiy replied the debate and withdrew the motion after 
which the House adjourned. 

Convenience to Travelling Public 

2nd. MARCH : — ^The House resumed to-day the discussion on the Eailway Board 
grant and Mr Masjvood Ahmed moved a token cut of Es. 100 to urge conveniences 
to the travelling public Mr Ahmed mentioned various directions in which the 
convenience of passengers could be attended to. He specially urged doubling the 
line I^tween Cawnpore and Tundia 

Sir George Rainy assured the House that retrenchment did not mean that there 
would be less facilities for the travellmg public. He had already forwarded to the 
Agents the suggestions made by the central advisory council. He agreed with a 
previous speakers remark that cordial relations between the railway staff and the 
travelling public would be promoted wherever the superior staff set an example. 

L cut was put to the vote the Opposition party did not want a division, 

but Mr. Maswood Ahmed pressed it The Nationalists remained neutral and the 
cut was defeated by 42 to 33 votes. 

BETRENOmiENT POLICY 

ifn Jfowenod Ahm^ moved a token cut to discuss the Eailway retrenchment 
polusy. He complained that Muslims had suffered most in the economy campaign. 
He tixged the retirement of senior men and hoped that the Government would not 
cry a halt in their campaign for economy on railways* 
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Mr. Hayman and Sir George Rainy spoke on bebalf of fche Government When 
the motion was first put theie was a general desire that the motion be withdrawn 
but Mr Maswood Ahmed pressed it. When, howevei, it was put for a second time 
Mr. Maswood Ahmed himself kept silent as also all non-official members. There 
was, however, one member who said ‘ayes’. Theieupon the Assembly divided with 
the result that the motion was defeated by 17 against 51 votes, the Nationalists and 
Independents remaining neutral. 

During the denate Sir Henry Qidneij leferied to the press report that there was 
a proposal to make a fuither letrenchment of 10,000 hands. Sir George Rainy 
promptly denied this report. Sii Heniy Gidney proceeding said that there was a 
grave under-cunent of restlessness on the paii of employees owing to the feel- 
ing of disparity of treatment regarding letrenchment between lower sub-ordinates and 
officers. 

Mr, Hayman in a lengchy speech explained the action taken by the Railway 
Board since the beginning of 1930 when revenues began to fall. The method was to 
reduce the woiking expenses with the least hardship to the employees. He refrained 
from dealing with those questions which weie before the Railway Court of Enquiry. 
He emphasised that the discharges were made on three grounds. Firstly, least 
efficiency , secondly, shoit service and, thirdly, those who had approached the 
superannuation age. In all cases where there was evidence that individual men had 
not been properly treated the Railway Board promptly took the matter and secured 
justice. He further assured amidst applause that when the Court of Enquiry reported 
and if there weie any cases of injustice to individuals in State railways the Board 
would unhesitatingly see that justice was done. He quoted figures of retrenchments 
on various railways totalling 40,502 of which the largest figures were m the E. I. 
Railway, 11,7C0 N. W. Railway, 9,300 and G. I. P. Railway, 8,800. Officials 
were as much affected by retrenchment as subordinates. In fact the former 
suffered more. Concluding, Mr. Hayman struck a personal note and said that as 
one who rose from the lowest ranks he always attached greater importance to the 
interests of the subordinate staff. 

Mr B, Das criticised the Government for not having allowed the Retrenchment 
Committee to go into administrative details. He wanted that the railways should be 
self-supporting and contribute uniformly to the general revenues reserve and depre- 
ciation rands. But he did not want these by increasing the rates and fares as Sir 
Henry Gidney had suggested and which, if adopted, would prove to be the last 
straw on the camel’s back adding to the difficulties already existing in connection 
with the civil disobedience movement. 

Favouritism ojst Railways 

The motion next moved was by Mr, Maswood Ahmed regarding favountism on 
railways. He made a very brief speech. He was prepared to withdraw the cut 
motion but the House refused permission and rejected it without division. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

Control over Company-manaobp Railways 

Brd, MARCH :~^Mr^ Amvarul moved a token cut of Bs. 100 to raise the 
question of lack of supervision and control over company-managed railways. 

He said that the Railway Board’s instructions r^ardmg communal recruitment 
were not observed by company-managed railways and they were extravagant. The 
Assam-Bengal Railways was proposing to spend a lakh of rupees on officers^ and 
staff quarters at a time of financial stress. 

Sir Alan Parsons, replying, assured the House that the power enjoyed by the 
Government of India over company-managed railways was entirely adequate to safe- 
guard the Government’s financial interests. He assured Mr. Anwarul A^im that the 
Government did not accept the suggestion of the A. B. Railway for officer’s quar- 
ters, which show^ incidentally the extent of their control. He promised to forward 
to the Agents of the B. N. Railway and the 8* I. Railway, respectively, the legiti- 
mate requests made by Messrs. Misra, B, Das and De Souza for representation of 
their communities in the services and on the local advisory committees. As regards 
the selection committee proposal, this was in the mind of the Railway Board, and 
he hoped that such committees would also free the House of constant communal 
claims. 

The motion was withdrawn. 
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Constitutional Aspect of Eailways 

Mr, Ranga lyei moved a token cut of Es 100 to raise the question of the 
Eailway Board m regard to the constitutional aspect He spoke over an hour and 
read a number of extracts from Sir William Ac^^oith and Geneial Hammond’s books 
He said ^hat a confidential circulai published by an Indian newspaper of Calcutta 
showed that Mr. Benthal had on behalf of the Europeans declared that so far as 
possible lailways and poits must be removed from political contiol. The subject 
was one on which the Assembly should expiess a view, now that the Eound Table 
Conference was considering the issue 

He laid down the principle that the legislatuie must retain control over policy 
and capital expenditure but that the railways must be treated as a business 
proposition and must not be left either at the mercy of the lailway bureaucracy or 
made the playground for caucuses and coteiies of politicians Theie must be no 
political interference in day to day admmistiation, like that sometimes practised in 
the House. He discussed the system pievaJent in vaiious parts of the Empire and 
preferred the French system under which the Supreme Council foi Eailways exer- 
cised control and the state had a hand in determining the policy. Such a 
council must have representatives of the legislature, of business and other 
interests. 

Sir Hem y Gtdney said that Mr, Eanga Iyer had enunciated sound principles but had 
also practised mental somersaults For instance, how could Mr Eanga lyei 
reconcile control over expenditure with the theory that theie should be no control 
over^ day to day administration. Sir Heniy outlined his scheme for railway 
administration but emphasised that all would depend on ‘when is policy and not to 
policy’, to enable them to know where the legislature’s control must end. 

Mr, Joshi argued that railways must not be treated as a commercial proposition 
but as a national service and any Eailway Board must have the representation of 
third class passengers, labourers and other interests. He entirely opposed 
Parliamentary legislation to set up a statutory Eailway Board. “The Indian rail- 
ways belong to India and if any board is to be created, it must be by an Act of the 
Indian Legislature/’ 

Mr, Shanmukham Chetty said the Government of Indians despatch on reforms 
had announced principles to which none could object and the despatch had also 
suggested a detailed consideration of the subject by a commission or committee. 

That was the right track. But why had nothing been done in this direction so far ? 

He asked the members of the Eound Table Conference whether there was any dis- 
cussion on the subject at the Conference. 

Str Henry 

Mr, -Yet we find the Federal Structure Committee mentioning about a 

^atutory board m its report There was General Hammond, appointed not by the 

Bound Table Conference, but by the Secretary of State (laughter) to report on the 

subject. T do not know this gentleman’s credentials.* 

Mr, B, Dos— Mr. Eanga Iyer has called him an expert. 

But he admits in his report that he has no experience of Indian Railways. 
( Opposition Applause, ) 

Mr. Chetty contested Mr Joshi’s propositions and said railways must be primarily 
treated as commercial propositions, but emphasised that as interest on railway loans 
was on the security of the revenues of India, it would be to the interests of the 
Finance Minister to see that the railways were not run at a loss and that financial 
embarrassment by such loss should be avoided. 

Continuing Mr. Chetty said that the solution of railway matters could not be 
entrusted to members of the Consultative Committee, for though they may be ex- 
perts in other subjects, they are not experts on railway finance. Tie Government 
have failed considerably to carry out their intentions as regards lates. The Railway 
Board had no policy except to charge what traffic would bear. 

Mr, Z). LMri Chaudhury asked how Mr. Chetty who was the protagonist of a 
State 33esetve bank had now become enamoured of railway experts. 

Mr^ Jagm/f^ih Aqtmxtal said Mr* Eanga Iyer had found more allies on the 
Government side tJian on the Oppositioju for making the Railway Board even a 
greater expert body than ip now was. His suspicion grew into alarm, when he 
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found Bir Henry Gidney become a strange bedfellow wifcii Mr. Ranga Iyer, Theie 
was every reason for Sir Henry Gidney’s attitude, because he wanted for thirty 
years, Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans to retain 50 to 20 per cent, of all 
railway appointments m the uppei grades which they held at piesent and for that 
leason Sir Henry Gidney naturally wanted a statutory board and prefened company 
management. But how could Mr. Ranga lyex not be awaie of a development which 
had been hatched secietly and introduced suiieptitiously at the Round Table 
Conference for a Statutory Railway Board? Hardly had the talk begun of the 
people of India taking the buiden of government than people of other countries had 
started devising means of lightening the burden not only in railway but in postal 
and telegraph and other spheres. 


4th MABCH — Resuming the debate to-day Sir Ahdui Bahim said * ‘May I ask 
what IS left foi the legislature to have control on the policy of railways, when 
every impoitant question of policy is thus to be taken out of the legislature’s 
puiview ? Why should it be said m respect of railways alone that the legislature 
Wst not mtertere with the day-to-day administration ? Why should railways be 
placed on a pedestal higher than the Government of India itself ? Do you mean to 
say that this Assembly is expected to criticise the daily administration of any 
department ? Why this disciimination in the case of railways ? The object is 
apparent It is to remove railways entirely out of the control of the legislature.’ 

He referred next to the discussion on the subject by the Consultative Committee 
and said the communique issued on the subject left them in the dark about vital 
matters. There are members and members m every assembly and everybody is not 
in the public interest. We should know who are the members who hold one view 
in the Consultative Committee and who the other and what reasons they advance. 
We find on every important issue the Consultative Committee says the question 
should be referred to his Majesty’s Government for decision. We know that his 
Maj*esty's Government has to decide them, but then why waste time and money on 
these committees ? 

The speaker next referred to the statement of Mr. Zafarullah Khan that until a 
communal settlement was announced they could not take part m the proceedings. 
Sir Abdur Rahim criticised this attitude because what was bad for the whole of 
India was bad for 72 million Muslims (applause), and just as what was bad for 
72 million Muslims was bad for the whole of India. (Mr. K. Ahmad . ‘Not always, 
sir’ ) 

The speaker was at this stage interrupted by Mr. Ghuznavi and Sir A. Suhra- 
wardy, who declared that Sir Abdur Rahim was not speaking for the Muslim com- 
munity. Sir Abdur Rahim reported that he had as much right to express what he 
considered was for the good of his community as any one else. 

Mr. Shafee Daud^ recalled that the mandate to the R. T. 0. Muslim delegation 
was not to discuss central responsibility without a previous communal settlement. 

Sir Abdur Bahim said he had heard a rumour that Mr. Shafee Daudi had once 
tendered his resignation. He maintainoi that Muslim members should have taken 
an effective part in those discussions. , . ^ 

Sir San Singh Qour, leader of the Nationalists, expressed an apprehension |aat 
a strenuous attempt was being made to create a body which would he independent 
of the control of the Indian legislature. What was the use, he asked, of treating as 
evergreen the out of date despatch of the Government of India on reforms ? He 
could understand the object of some Europeans and Anglo-Indians because they 
wanted to reserve the hon’s share of loaves and fishes which they had hitherto been 
enjoying. Proceeding, he quoted figures of all Slate railways showingjthat of tlwse 
whose salary was above Rs. 150, Hindus were 26 per cent or one- third of what they 
were entitled on the population basis, Muslims were 6 per cent or one-fourth of 
what they were entitled, Anglo-Indians 30 per cent or BO times of^ what they^ were 
entitled and Europeans 25 times on the population basis, He objected to this in- 
equality and ask^ why this inequality should be perpetuated. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour proceeding asked : Tt is too much to expect t^t the 
future Parliament of this country should be left to decide as to what should be the 
proportionate representation in the public services of the country? If the commen- 
dations of (he Government of India are followed by that of General 
and of the Consultative Committee which would be translated into an Act of Parua- 
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menfc you will be sowing the seed of that disoonteni against which any constitution 
will afford no lelief' 

Continuing Sir Han Singh Gour read passages fiom a communique of the 
Consultative Committee regarding the discussions on the Statutory Board and said 
that the members ot the committee had signally failed to do their duty. (Applause ) 
He affiimed that whatever may be the difference of opinion between the commu- 
nities in India they woie all united that the Government of this country in the next 
constitution should be an autonomous Government and not a subordinate in any 
respect of the Biitish Pailiament. 

Concluding Sir Hari Singh Gour made it clear that the Eailway Board could not 
be permitted to become a body independent of the control of the elected members of 
the legislature and that the House was against any cuitailment of its powers and 
privileges and would refuse to accept a position which did not correspond to that 
which obtained in self-governing Dominions. 

Ji? K C Neoffy said that he had developed a general attitude of mdiffeience because 
the House was not taken seriously either by the Government or by the people, and 
the authority ot the House had passed over to the Viceroy’s House. He 
referred to Sir Hugh Cocke’s agreement with Mr. Eanga Iyer and mentioned 
that nowhere had Mi. Eanga Iyer said that there should be statutory railway board 
or that it should be established by parliamentaiy legislation. 

Mr Neogy gave the House the history of how this subject came before the 
Eouud Table Conference He said that when it appeared m the report of the 
Federal Stiucture Committee Mr. Sastri, Mr Jayakar, Mr. Jinnah and Sardar 
TJjjal Singh protested that they had held no discussion on it. Lord Sankey replied 
that the Maharaja of Bikaner had on more than one occasion spoken about it The 
Maharaja of Bikaner at once said • nevei used the word statutory authority and 
referred only to the functions the Eailway Board is exercising now.’ Lord Sankey 
promised to take note of the protests but the unwanted child still appeared in the 
report 

Mr. Neogy said that the Brigadier-General’s report was dated Aug. 5, 1931, 
which was long before the 2nd session of the Eouna Table Conference and yet this 
report was never supplied to the members of the Eound Table Conference and was 
probably reserved for the more congenial atmosphere of the Viceroy’s House. He 
was glad that the Consultative Committee had disappointed the Government. He 
next dealt with the question of commercialization and offered to yield to Sir Huge 
Cocke if he would declare that the demand for safeguarding the interests of 
European and Anglo-Indian employees on the railways was based on commercial 
piinciples. On the other hand General Hammond had said that the South African 
Eailway s had uncommeicial principles in that they restricted themselves to costly 
white labour. As regards the qiuestions of rates and fares the Assembly had always 
urged the Government to appoint a rates tribunal but that the rates policy must he 
with the Assembly while the rates structure would be handled by the tribunal. 
Finally, Mr, Neogy referred to the statements in the House of Commons by Sir 
Alfred Mond and Earl Wmterton showing that the Indian railways* propamme was 
stimulated with a view to relieve unemployment in England and recalled Sir Charles 
Innes’ speech at the last Empire Economic Conference. ^The truth is that when 
Sir Edgai Wood and Sir Hugh Cocke talk of commercial principle, they wish to 
retain contiol to enable the railways of India to be run to the advantage of their 
own country’. 

Sir George Eainy said that he did not intervene earlier because the Government 
of India’s position explained in the despatch to the Secretary of State was known 
for the last 16 months and since then the Eound Table Conference was seized of the 
subject and so far as the Government members here were concerned the matter was 
somewhat sub jud%ee. As for Mr Eanga Iyer he had shown preference for the 
French system and opined that it was important for the economic administration of 
railways that there should be a separation between the policy on one hand and com- 
mercial administration on the other. This point required to be looked into because 
there was the danger of pressure being brought to bear on the railways ficom the 
legislature. It was not because politicians were bad people that their influence on 
commercial management was to he deprecated but because they were placed in a 
position ^in which they could not but at certain times do things which would be to 
the detriment of efficiency and economy. However, the Eailway Member was glad 
that the discussion had enabled the Government to know the viewpoint of the mem- 
bers. Concluding) he said that as envisaged In the Government of Inma’s despatch there 
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would be an expart enquiry into the details of the plan which the Round Table 
Conference Committee drew up. 

Mr Bang a ^er confessed that the debate had taken a turn different from that he 
had in mind. He had not thought of a statutory railway board However, that 
subject had come in, but surprisingly Mr. Jagannath Agarwal had suegested that 
m this mattei he had joined hands with Sir Henry Gidney If Sir Henry Gidiioy^s 
advice was followed the railways would be completely in the hands of Sir Henry 
Gidney himself He was glad that there would be a detailed enquiry which was 
exactly what Mr. Chetty and Mr Mody had suggested. He did not agiee 
with Sir Hugh Cocke that the railways should he what ports were now. 
Concluding, he took the opportunity of paying a tiibutc to Sir Geoige Rainy as a 
gentlemen. 

The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Indianisation of Superior Serwceb 

M ? . Ranga Iyer next moved a token cut to urge the Indianisation of the superior 
services by company railways. 

Mr, Eayman pointed out that the proportion of 75 per cent recruitment had 
been already attained. Among the company-managed railways the South Indian 
Railway had attained that proportion. As for the rest their proportion had risen in 
1930-31 to 61.5 per cent. The railway Boaid was puisuing the matter and was 
showing a practical way to the company-managed i ail ways to achieve the required 
results suen as transfer to company lines of surplus appientices now under training 
for the State railways. 

Mr. Hay man had not concluded when the guillotine was applied and, therefoie, 
all railway demands were granted and the House adjourned till 7th March. 


Financial Statement for 1932 — 33. 

7tk MARCE Introducing the Budget proposals for 3932-33, iu the Assembly 
to-day Sir George Shuster said — 

I rise to present the Budget for 1932-33 in circumstances which are somewhat 
unusual. The House is already familar— almost painfully familar— with the mam 
features of the piesent financial situation and a special occasion has already been 
taken to ask for the supplies which six months ago we considered to be necessary 
m order to carry us sat^y through next year. As His Excellency the Governor- 
General has already announced we do not propose to ask the House at the present 
stage to approve any extensions or modifications of the plan for raising revenue 
which we put forward last September. A Budget speech must therefore lack much 
of the interest which normally attaches to it. Nevertheless a very important part of 
the financial business still remains to be performed— -the voting of the actual grants 
for expenditure— while the occasion is an appropriate one for attempting a general 
review of the financial position, I should mdeed be failing in my duty if I did not 
utilise this occasion to the full— for on the occasion of the emergency session it was 
impossible to put forward really accurate estimates of expenditure or to deal 
fully with a most important part of Government finance— the Ways and Means 
position. 

I must therefore ask Honourable Members to bear with me at some length on 
the present occasion, even though my speech may lack the interests— real even if 
painxul-^f an occasion for propoing new taxation. 

STAOGERiNa Fall in Exports and Imports 

I shall not attempt any exhaustive review of economic conditions, but a picture 
for the current year can be drawn in a few lines. Generally speaking, the monsoon 
was favourably and Jndia has had quite a normal year as regards agricultural 
production. Yet her exports and imports have fallen m value to a bare half of 
what they were two years ago. Exports of merchandise fi>r the first 10 months of 
the current year amount®! m value to Rs, 134f crores as a^nst Rs. 265 crores 
for the first 10 months of 1929-3ft while the value of merchandise imported has 
fallen from 201 to about 105 crores. These are staggering figures, and indicate the 
exteut to which our present difficulties are due to world conditions. The most 
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Striking falls in exports for the period mentioned are in Jute and Jute products 
which have fallen fiom Es 69 crores to Es. 28 }^, and raw cotton which has fallen 
from ]ust under 51 crores to 20Xj while, as regards imports, the most notable cases 
aie cotton manufactures which have fallen from 49.07 to 15 86 crores, and sugar 
which has fallen from 13.8 to 4.9 crores. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this enormous fall m the volume of trade, our favourable 
trade balance, it movements of Treasure are included, for the first 10 months of this 
year, is Es. 71 crores as compared with Ea. 48 crores for 1929-30 Here is the 
significance of the export of gold 

As an indication of our higher rates of taxation I may remind the House that 
this year we have collected for the 10 months about Es. 29 crores of impoit duties 
on Es 105 crores of imports, as compared with about Es. 33 crores ot duties on 
Es. 201 croies of imports for 1929-30. 


Deficit Over 11 Crores 

I will deal very briefly with last year s accounts. The actual results have shown 
a substantial improvement on the revised estimates which I gave last year. Eevenue 
proved actually Es 84 lakhs larger than I expected and expenditure Es 26 lakhs 
less, so that the total result was Es. 1,10 lakhs better— the actual deficit being Es. 
11,58 crores instead of Es. 12,68 as anticipated. 

Turning now to the position for the current year, and the prospects for next 
year, I need not remind Honourable Members of the circumstances in which we 
were forced during last September to undertake ‘interim’ measuies to fortify our 
budgetary position According to our estimates at that time we should, on the exist- 
ing basis ot taxation, have had to face deficits of over 19 crores in each of the years 
1931-32 and i932-33. We hope by our new measures of retrenchment and taxation 
to reduce the deficit for the current year to Es 10 17 crores and for next year— 
when the efiects of retrenchment would be fully felt and with the new rates of 
taxation applicable for a whole year— to realise a surplus of Es. 523 lakhs. 

But I emphasised m presenting the estimates in September that they could not, 
in the extremely uncertain circumstances then prevailing, bo regarded as more than 
guesses, and that we looked to the estimated surplus for next year mamly as a 
reserve margin against this uncertainty. The actual Customs returns for the 
months since last September have made it necessary for us to revise our 
estimates. 

As a result we now dlow for a deterioration m the figures by about 3 crores for 
each year, and we anticipate that the current year will close with a deficit of 13,66 
crores and that the surplus for 1932-33 will be Es. 2,15 crores. This surplus of 
2,15 crores, based as it is on severely reduced estimates of revenue, we regard as 
providing a reasonable margin of safety. 

I would remind the House also of another consideration. For this year and next 
year combined we are providing from Eevenue no less than 13,71 crores for Eeduc- 
tion or Avoidance of Debt. This of course in no way represents recurrent expendi- 
ture. Moreover in our case a provision for writing off our debt is a measure of a 
specially conservative natuie, seeing that practically the whole of our debt is covered 
by productive undertakings which themselves make adequate financial provision 
against depreciation of the valne of their capital assets. The matter may therefore 
be looked at in this way. If we combine the results for this year and next year onr 
estimates show a net d^cit of 11,51 crores. But as this is arrived at after providing 
13,71 crores for Eeduction of Deot, our recurrent receipts for the two years will 
exceed our recurrent expenditure by 2.20 crores. 

If this result is achieved over two years of unexampled depression when practi- 
cally every Government m the world is having to show very heavy deficits, 
we may, I think, justifiably regard the Indian financial position as comparatively 
sound. 

Analysis of Present Estimates 


The broad picture may be presented as follows. So far as * gross 
expenditure are concerned : — 

(In crores of Eupees). Eevenue. 


The results for 1930-31 are 12460 

Our Budget Estimate for 1931-32 was 13487 

Our Estimate fo® 1931*^ is m77 

Our Budget Es^te for 1^33 li 129.96 


revenue and 

Expenditure. 

136.18 

13486 

134.43 

127.81 
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I must, while giving these figuies, remind the House that as they include gross 
inteiest payments and the countei-balaneing leceipts from commercial departments, 
they do not show the true picture as regaids leducrion in administrative expendi- 
ture. 

I will now explain the position more fully as logards the mam heads of Revenue 
and Expenditure. 

Less Reve:?ue Despite Increased Taxation 

Lakhs. 


Customs —The actual revenue (less refunds) for 1930-31 was 46 81 

The Budget Estimate for 1931-32 was 56,46 

The Revised Estimate for 1931-32 is 46,23 

The Budget Estimate for 1932-33 is 52,31 


The Budget estimate for next year is thus 4,15 lakhs less than the current bud^t 
estimate in spite of the fact that the increased and new duties imposed by the 
Suppleraentaiy Finance Act were expected to bring in additional revenue of 
crores. 

The mam detenoration as compaied with the current budget occurs under the 
heads of sugar, silver, cotton, piecegoods and liquors, These require special mention. 

The decrease in impoits of sugar has been the most important single factor in 
upsetting our estimates. 

Less Revenue From Silver And Piece-Goods 

Silver, again, is an important factor in the decrease For 1930-31 the duty 
actually collected was Rs 2 33 lakhs, but foi next year with the increased duty we 
are not counting on more than Rs. 1,60 lakhs The former represented imports of 
111 million ounces and next year's estimates only allow for 34 million ounces. 

Apart from sugar or silver another most disappointing head has been cotton 
piecegoods Here as compaied with the 1931-32 Budget we are down in the current 
year by 1,96 lakhs aud next year by 1,86 lakhs. Again, m the case of liquors, we 
nave had to reduce our estimate for tne current year by 79 lakhs as compared with 
the Budget estimate for 1931-32. 

Results From New Impori Duties 

It may be interesting at this point to add some comments on the operation 
of the new customs duties imposed in the Emergency Finance Bill of last 
September. 

Import Duty on Machinery 

The new duty of 10 per cent, on machinery produced for the four months to end 
of January 1932 Rs. 35 lakhs and is estimaied to produce up to March 31st a 
total of 49 lakhs, and for 1932-33 Rs. 1,00 lakhs. This compares with the estimates 
furnished in September of Rs. 52 lakhs for the current year and Bs.^ 1,03 lahhs for 
next year. On the current yearns results it is, therefore, making a satisfactory show- 
ing in comparison with our estimates. 

Import Duty On Raw Cotton 

As regards the new import duty of ^ anna per pound on raw cotton, we have 
had to be more cautious in our present estimates and to reduce substantially the 
figures from those anticipated at the time of the Emergency Finance Bill, Here we 
are now only counting on Rs. 30 lakhs for the curient year and Rs. 23 lakhs 
for next year compared with our original estimates of Bs. 43 lakhs and Rs. 87 
lakhs respectively. Our reduced figures are based on estimates of imports of about 
22,800 tons in the last 6 months of the current year {making a total for the year of 
about 72,000 tons) and of about 46,000 tons for next year. The need for caution in 
estimating was brought out by the fact that imports m the first three months after 
the duty was imposed fell to 6,5000 tons as against 10,600 tons in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. The total quantity imported in the previous year was 
68,000 tons. Taking these facts into account together with the shortage of this 
season’s Indian crop and the present activity of the Indian mills, the figures on 
which^ we have now based our estimates for next year may be regarded as providing 
a distinct margin of safety# 

As regards the general effects of the duty a precise estimate is difiScuIt just now 
owing to the presence of a number of abnormal complicating factors* 

28 
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WiSDOH OF Cotton Duty 

Conditions in the world’s cotton maiket have been abnormal, and this may 
equally be said of local conditions m India as there has been a shoitaoe of pioduc- 
tion owing to unfavourable weather conditions, with a resultant rise m prices foi 
grades which are pri manly exported and not affecicd by the import duty Expert 
opinion, however, agrees that the imposition of the duty has been responsible for a 
definite improvement in the prices paid for staple cotton. The shortage of the 
Indian crop has been offset by a bumper ciop in America, and it seems very 
probable that had the duty not been imposed American cotton would have been 
imported at cheap rates to the detiimcnt of Indian agricuKuial inteiests. It is 
fortuitous circumstances of this kind that have been mainly responsible in the past 
for laige imports of American or Egyptian cotton, where these have taken place, 
while It seems unlikely that the steady demand from Bombay foi East Africans will 
be seriously dislocated by the duty. It is, of course, too soon to trace the effect of 
the duty on the actual development of the pioduction oi staple cotton m India, but 
I am confident that all interests concerned will soon lealise that the import duty will 
do much to accelerate this desirable development The genexal conclusion is that the 
effects of this duty have been definitely favouiable to Indian ink rests 


Taxes on Income 

Lakhs. 

The actual revenue ( less refunds and share of piovincial Govern men l.s ) 

for 1930-31 was 16,00 

The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 17,44 

The Revised estimate for 1931-32 is 

The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is 15,73 


Salt Revenue. 

The actual revenue ( less refunds ) for 1930-31 was 
The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 
The Revised estimate for 1931-32 is 
The Budget estimate for 1932-32 is 


6,83 

7,05 

848 

9,43 


COMMEECIAL DEPARTMENTS, 

The actual net revenue for 1931-32 was 4,03 

The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 5,^ 

The Revised estimate for 1931-32 is —1,39 

The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is — 19 

Honourable Members are already familiar with the position as regards the Rail- 
way Budget. We do not expect any contribution from Railways either in the 
current year or the next. 

As regards Posts and Telegraphs, the loss m the working of the Department in 
the coming year, after allowing for the full effect of the retrenchment and taxation 
measures, is now expected to be about Rs. 16 lakhs. 


Summary of Revenue Estimates 


To sum up, the Budget for 1932-33 under the heads of Tax Revenue from Com- 
mercial Departments, Opium Revenue and Other Revenue and the Finance headings 
shows as compared with the current budget ; , , , . 

In lakhs of Rupees 

Better Worse 


•¥ 

Tax Revenue retained by the Central Government, i.e., exclu- 
ding the transfer to the Road Fund 
ISTet Revenue from Commercial Departments 
Opium Revenue ( gross ) 

Finaiikce headings 4-41 

Other remues 


-88 


-412 




-30 


5.81 


4-41 
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Expenditure Estimates 

Summary.—! must row turn to the cxpendituie side but before ftoiug into 
details I will summarise the position so as to complete the other side of the picture 
to the Eevenue summary which I have ]ust given. 

Civil ExpendituPwL 

The actual Civil expv^ndituic in 1930-31 wuh 
The Budget ebtimaie loi 1031-32 was 
The Revised estimate toi 1931-32 is 
The Budget estimate for 1912-33 is 

MiLIIAR^ EXPLNDirURE 
The actual Military expcndiliiie (net) in 1930-31 was 
The Budget estimate for 1931-32 was 
The Revised estimate for T)31-32 is 
The Budget estimate for 1932-33 is 
From these figures it will be seen that total Civil and net Military expenditure 
in 1932-33 is estimated at 67,39 lakhs, which is 11.84 lakhs less than foi 1930-31, and 
7,95 lakhs less than the cuiier't budget 

To complete any comparison between the Budget for the euiient year and next 


year— according to the summary which I have given. 

The reduction in net Receipts under the headings of Tax Revenue, Com- lakhs 
mercial departments. Finance heads, and other receipts is 5,81 

While the net reduction in Civil and Military expenditure is 7,95 

Thus accounting for a net improvement of 2,14 

As the surplus in the curient year's budget was Es. 1 lakh, the surplus 

we are estimating in 1932-33 is 2,15 


1 will now turn to the second class of expenditure which really represents addi- 
tional outgoings. Honourable Members may think that m these hard times we ought 
to have admitted nothing new, but certain items have been absolutely unavoidable. 

I will mention the following more important items *— • 

Es. lakhs for the Round Table Conference committees now toumg in 
India. 

Rs, S}i lakhs representing the increased rupee equivalent of our contribution to 
the Lesgue of Nations due mainly to the fall in the gold value of the rupee. This 
IS notable as being practically our only external obligation which has increased 
owing to this change in our currency, 

Bs. 2 lakhs for the All-India Medical Council, and the Calcutta Hygiene 
Institute. 

North-West Frontier Province 

Before I leave the subject of Civil Expenditure, I must make special reference to 
one substantial change m the estimates before the House this year. This arises from 
the change in the constitutional position of the North-West Frontier Province. The 
position IS explained in detail in the Financial Secretary’s Statement and for my 
present puipo&e I need merely summarise it by saying that a sum amounting to 
about Rs. 66X lakhs drops out from the Government of India receipts, represent- 
ing the revenue for the area of the new Governor’s Province^ while on the other 
side expenditure amounting to about Rs. 1,63^ lakhs is taken over by the 
Province. The net difference between these two figures is a deficit of about 97X 
lakhs, and as against this our proposal is that the Central Government shodd give 
a subvention of one crore to the new Province. It is a subvention on this basis 
which appears m the demands for grants placed before the Assembly. It has been 
fixed at a round figure and gives the Province a small margin of about 3f lakhs. 
The subvention is to be operative for three years, or until the new Constitution for 
India is inaugurated— whichever is the earlier. In dther event the position will again 
be revised, 

Hon’ble Members will observe from the form of the Demand for the North-West 
Frontier Province that we have, therefore, been forced to provide (a) for a 
certain amount of direct expenditure in the early part of April next, and (b) 
fox virtually handing back to the province the revenue which we may collect during 
that period. 


Lakhs 

24,93 

23,34 

22.65 

20.65 


54,30 

53,00 

51,76 

46,74 
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MlLirARY ExPrNDITURE 

I must now turn to the Army Budget 

Revised Estimate 1931-32 —The budget allotment for mihtaiy expenditure m 
1931-32, excluding the special giant tor expansion of the Tenitoiial Eoice was Rs 
51,90 cioies 22 lakhs, repiosenting the piocecds of the emergency cut on the pay of 
oflicers has been sunendoied, and the tevibod estimate now stands at 51 68 crores. 

The military authorities have conducted then retieuchment campaign on an 18 
months^ plan, extending over the peiiod from the 1st October, 1931 to the 3 1st 
March, 1933. Retrenchment on n laige scale neccssaiily invoivts the payment of 
substantial terminal charges and it was an essential pait ot the nnlitaiy piogiamme 
to reduce expenditure in the last six months of the cuiient financial yeai in order 
that credit might be taken m 1932-33 for the full effect uf idit nchment The 
military authorities weie assisted heie by a fuither fall in puces which will produce 
a saving of about 17 lakhs With the help of this windfall His Excellency the 
Coramander-m -Chief has been able, by insisting on general economy in expenditure 
and by introducing foithwith ceitam ictrcnchment measuies which bring m immedi- 
ate savings, to complete succfS‘^tulIy the fiit stage ot his piogramme Apart from 
the formal sui render of the 22 lakhs on officers’ pay, His Excellency has effected 
saving sufficient to meet the whole cost of employment of tioops in the Burma re- 
bellion and othei disturbances (about 30 lakhs) without any additional grant, and to 
carry forward a sum of 21 lakhs, which should suffice to cover terminal charges 
payable m 1032-33. 

Budget Estimate for 1932-33.— In September last I infoimed the House that His 
Excellency the Commander-in-(Jhief had agreed, as the Army's contribution m the 
national emergency, to accept a cut of Rs. 5)4 crores on his 1931-32 budget* T 
have now only to say that His Excellency has made good his undertaking in full 
and that the estimate for the military budget in 1932-33 excluding again the special 
grant for the Territorial Force, stands at 46,65 crores 

The total reduction, which is raised to 5^ cioies to allow for certain unavoidable 
new items such as the establishment of the Indian Sandhuist, is made up of first. 
1,40 crores from cuts in pay, secondly, 3,10 crores from retrenchment measures 
in recurrent expenditure and thirdly, 1 crore from postponement of progress with the 
special re-equipment programme. 

The Army authorities have throughout made it clear that they have only agreed 
to postponement in order to help in meeting the present national emeigency, and 
that the peimanent cancellation of these measures could not — consistently with 
maintaining the efficiency of the Army— be effected. His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief has given an assurance that he will not relax his efforts to secure further 
reductions in recurrent expenditure both by pressing on with measuies already 
accepted, and by developing any further lines that may present themselves, but he 
has made it clear that he does not see any hope of being able to find economies 
in normal expenditure, that is to say, economies fiom measuies other than the 
reduction of fighting troops which raises quite different issues, which can go near to 
balancing the burden of 1,23 lakhs which would arise from icstoring cuts m pay 
combined with the disappearance of the 65 lakhs of special saving on recurrent 
expenditure from next year. In support of this he points out that in spite of the 
intensive examination of all sources of economy both by his own officers and by the 
Retrenchment Committee, it was only possible to work up to the present reduction 
of 5-| crores by reducing troops at a saving of 35 lakhs. Further, although provi- 
sion has been made in the estimates for 1932-33 for some rise in the 
prices of food grains, as compared with those prevailing in 1931-32, the rates 
now taken are still far below the recent normal level, and, if prices should 
rise to be stabilised at something like the 1929 level and this event, 
though welcome on general grounds, would mean an automatic increase in the 
military estimates. On these considerations His Excellency wishes it to be 
made clear that he cannot regard the budget figures of 46,65 crores as representing 
a new standard level of standing charges, and the nomal cost of the Forces at thdr 
present strength when the cut in pay is restored must be recognised to be about 
crores even if the prevailing low prices of grain etc, continue. I have thought it 
right to let Honourable Members know the conclusions which His Excellency has 
drawn from the facts of the present situation, and I can only add that the Govern- 
ment will continue to press for all possible efforts to secure further recurrent econo- 
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mies and that the campaign foi relienchment will not be regarded as finally closed 
with the achievements of this year 

There are two impoitant points which such an examination reveals, first the 
effect of recent protective policy on revenue, and secondly, the direction m which 
reseive powers of taxation to meet emergency can be exercised, 

PnoTECTiVE Effect of larpoRT Duties 

I will take these points in order It is m onr import duties that the most signi- 
ficant changes have been made Among the customs impoit duties the two largest 
individual items weie until tivo yeais ago those on cotton piecegoods and sugar. 
The recent inci eases m these duties—which formerly were regarded only as revenue 
measures—^would in any case and apait from any decisions which the Legislature 
has taken or may shortly take in regard to them, have given to them a highly pro- 
tective character. It is obvious that as the protective effect increases, their value as 
revenue producers must diininibh 

Apologia fob Taxin<4 the Masses 

On the other hand, if we turn to the main articles of consumption by the Indian 
masses we find a different picture and the increases made in the rates of taxation 
are likely to provide substantial increases m revenue. 

In the case of kerosene, for example, we expect to get m the current year, from 
excise and impoit duties combined, Es. 3,57 lakhs, as compared with an average 
for 1928-29 to 1930-31 of Es 2,71 lakhs. Here, therefore, is a reserve to which we 
have been able effectively to turn. 

Then, salt, again, as regards the enhancement of 25 per cent m the duty seems 
to have had no appreciable effect on the consumption, and we are able to anticipate 
increased revenue m a full year apart from the immediate and temporary gain from 
the abolition of the salt credit sjstem) of Es. 1,60 lakhs over and above the normal 
revenue at the old rate. 

I might here also mention two other articles of consumption by the Indian masses 
the results in regard to which are equally interesting, I refer to betelnuts and 
spices. 

As regards betel nuts, the recent substantial incieases in duty do not appear 
greatly to have affected consumption, for we are relying on a revenue of about Es, 
60 lakhs for the current year and Es. 63 lakhs next year from this duty, as against 
a normal revenue before the increase of Es 33 lakhs. 

A similar result appears in the case of spices. From those items (cloves, 
nutmegs and pepper) for which separate trade statistics are on record— and they 
constitute 80 per cent, of the whole— we are able to anticipate a revenue of about 
Es. 20 lakhs m the current year and of Es 22 lakhs next year, against a normal 
revenue before the increases m duty of under Es 9 lakhs. 

Only an Illustration 

The figures which I have given are, of course, in a sense, only an illustration of 
well-known principles affecting the yield of taxes on articles of dastic and inelastic 
demand. But it is interesting to examine how these principles work out 
in practice. Such an examination of these examples indicates that a 
Finance Member — who has unfortunately to be hard hearted and exclude all 
sentiment from his plans and calculations — must be brought to the conclusion 
that if in times of emergency he needs to raise extra revenue, then his 
most sure and reliable course is to impose slight increases in the taxes which 
fall on the masses of the population. A few annas per head from 300 millions is 
the most effective course, whereas attempts to extract heavy taxation from a limited 
class seem almost to have reached their limit. This is a conclusion which is not 
likely to be popular, but ah who share in the responsibility for maintaining the 
financial position of India must face hard ihicts. 

While these facts must be faced, I do not wish to suggest that where increased 
revenue is sought there should not be a fair and proportionate increase in direct 
taxation. No critic of the Government could in the face of the recent heavy 
increases in incometax, complain that this proportion has not been preserved* The 
increases In rates are well mnown, and beyond this it is merely necessary to state 
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the Bimple fact that in times of great depression \>e aie counting on getting about 
18|- cioies from incometas as compaied with an average of slightly over 16 crores 
for the five years of comparative piospeiity from 1923 to 1928 

Boerowing PRoaEAlkrME 1932-33. 

With this ri’ducod provision foi Railway Capital expenditure for the Provinces, 
I estimate that it will be possible to leduce the amount of Tieasurv Bills held by 
the pubhc by about 1 % cioros from oui current lesources. and that we shall not 
have lo raise any lo' ns dm mg the year, except for the purpose of meeting or 
conveitma maturing loan obligations As regaids the latter, the 6 per cent sterling 
bonds 1932-33, which Government have the option to repay on the 15th June 1932, 
will in any cas(‘ he repaid In the estimates which I am now piesenting I have 
tieated the funds toi this purpose as being provided by corresponding new borrowing 
in London. But it is quite possible that this will not be necessary It exchange 
oontmiies as at piesent it appeals likely that we shall be able to lepay these bonds 
without borrowing in London the necessary funds foi the pur«*haae of the sterling 
required being provided by boriowing in India As legards rupee loans I am 
reclroning that we shall issue a loan of crores le, the amount lequired to 
provide foi the lepayment of the 6 per cent, bonds 1932 falling due on the let 
October 39S2. I would add that if the recent improving tendency in the Govern- 
ment securities market continues, it should be possible to raise a larger loan in 
India on favcuiable terms and m that case we shall piobably take advantage of this 
opportunity to fund a part of the floating debt and thus reduce this to a greater 
extent than the crores which I have, as already explained, allowed tor meeting 
out of current lesources. 

Ijsr Defence of Expansion of Cdrrf^oy 

I must now make a few general remarks on the currency position with particular 
refeience to the criticisms of the recent expansion which has been appearing m 
eert.ain sections of the Indian press. If I treat this criticism as worthy of any 
serious reply I do so mainly because from certain questions which have been asked 
recently in this House it appears that Honouiablo Members are anxious to have 
their minds cleared ou the matter. But very briefly what is said amounts to this — 
that the recent expansion of the currency is not justified by any rise in rupee 
pnees , and that the Government is m effect using the note printing press 
to meet its own requirements, thereby causing a dangerous inflationary 
position. 

Apologia For Inflation 

Now so long as the Government is the currency authority it is simple and 
obvious for our critics to say that our currency policy is dictated by revenue 
considerations. But our answer is equally simple and obvious. So long as our 
exchange is pegged to something external— either gold or, as at present, an external 
currency, hke steiJing—we could not follow such a course even if we so desired. 
We cannot in fact expand or contract currency beyond the actual requirement of 
the public which uses that currency without the results becoming apparent in our 
exchange position. If a Government has to expand currency to meet its own needs 
because itt revenue is inadequate and because its credit is so bad that it cannot 
borrow eniugh to make ends meet, then its exchange will weaken and collapse. 
The great improvement which has recently taken place both in our credit and 
exchange is the most effective answer which I can give to Government's critics. 
The money market is a shrewd judge. And the money markets of India and 
the world clearly do not share the views of our critics. 

Deal Role 

The criticism has in one respect a certain interest, because its very nature points 
to, one feature m the Indian situation which we all admit to tie undesirable — 
namely that the Government is also the currency authonty. We have a dual role, 
and so long as we have this dual role not only will it be easy for our ciitics to say 

that our currency policy is dictated by revenue considerations, but we ourselves are 

put into the unfortunate position that fluctuations m our receipts as currency 
^thority react uppn and upset our budgetary position. But let me assure this 

House that we keep these two roles rigidly distinct, and that we never allow our 

revenue needs to d^ect us from a sound currency policy. Surely our own record— 
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particularly recently— proves this. In those difficult eighteen months which preceded 
last Septerabei, when our revenue was falling short of our actual outgoings we did 
not hesitate to pci form our duty as currency authority by drawing off the market 
that surplus money which had to be withdrawn in order to maintain stability of 
exchange We had to raise our floating debt not merely to meet our revenue 
requirements, but to a far greater extent in order to contract surplus currency. 
That piocess reacted most severely on our budgetary position, and made the 
deterioration in our general flnancial position appear far greater than was really the 
case I had occasion to deal fully with this aspect of the matter last year To-day 
the wheel has turned, and the impioveraent in oui position as currency authority is 
favourably influencing both our geneial financial position and our budgetary 
equilibrium But we are leally doing no more than recovering a part of the ground 
that we lost last year, and we have not created a single pie of currency beyond 
what the pubbe requires Let me again remind the House of the figures which I 
have already given Our expansion m the cuirent year has provided us with net 
additional funds of Rs 35 croies, but our contraction in the two preceding years 
was Rs 43^ crores, so that in the three years the Government in peiforming its 
duty as currency authority has had to lose resources of Rs 8}4 crores. From the 
recent impiovement the whole country is denying great benefit and we have done 
our best, to the extent that we were lustified by the exchange position in doing so. 
to ease the position for commerce and industry by supplying them with the currency 
that they required and by regulating our Treasury Bill policy m a way which has 
enabled the bank to reduce its rate from 3 per cent, to 6 per cent. Why should our 
critics cavil at that? 

To those who say that the recent rise in prices has not been sufficient to justify 
the extent of our expansion I can only answer that the public whose needs we as 
currency authority have to supply has absorbed the money. There is no evidence 
either in the Bank’s figures or otherwise of an undue surplus [t is not possible to 
say exactly where the money has gone Some is undoubtedly required to meet the 
neater needs of trade with higher rupee prices for commodities It is clear also 
that in certain cases currency must now be held where gold was held before. That 
shows a gratifying confidence m the country’s currency Apart from this I would 
make two observations. In the first place stocks of currency held m the banks and 
throughout the country must have been reduced to abnormally low figures by the 
contraction which we effected up till September, and as a result of the high rates 
foi Treasury Bills which we had to maintain. There was clearly much leeway to 
be made up. In the second place, in a country with a fully developed monev market 
organisation, contraction and expansion of credit plays a much more important part 
than contraction and expansion of currency. India is not entirely on a par with a 
modern Western country in this respect. Except in a few large towns there is 
no fully developed money market or credit machinery In the vast areas of the 
countryside the organisation is still on ancient lines, and the possibilities of variation 
in the absorption of currency are comparatively large. In the last few months m 
India there is no evidence of any large expansion of credit, and the whole demand 
for extra accommodation has fallen on currency. This must be remembered in asses- 
sing the situation m India. In any case (whatever our critics say) we can assert 
with the greatest assurance that the present position is sound. On the other hand, 
it is quite obvious that the recent improvement in the exchange position and in the 
demand for currency has been very largely duo to the sale and export of gold. If 
that were to cease, and if there were to be any economic set-back m the world 
with a renewed fall in gold and rupee prices then we may again have to reverse 
the present process in order to maintain a sound position. Will our critics in that 
case shift their ground yet once more and criticise us again from the other side ? 
For the present at least let us hope that such a necessity will not anse, and until 
It does let us be thankful for small mercies in the welcome improvement which has 
recently come about. 

The reference to the export of gold which I have just made bnngs me to that 
another matter on which I must say something because the public mind is so 
much concerned about it. I would at the outset draw a distinctiou between the 
export of gold from private holdings and any loss of gold from our monetary 
reserves. The distinction is not always kept dear in the public mind. There has of 
course been no loss of gold from our monetary reserves. On the contrary our 
holding has largely increased in the current year. Therefore, so far as the bacMng 
* to (W curicengy is concerned, there has been no weakening of the position. 
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In the meanwhile the export is giving India favourable trade balance and enabling 
her people, who are in this way realising a small portion of their leserves, to tide 
over the present terribly difficult times India is thereby being saved much of the 
hardship under which other countries are suffering. Eeserves are being drawn 
upon ID haid times and as His Excellency asked of what use is a icserve if it can 
never be drawn upon. 

Those, however, who deplore the present export of gold apparently hold the view 
that gold is so extraordinarily valuable as a possession that no country which has 
once acquiied it should pait vyith a single ounce of it— particularly not in the pre- 
sent times of economic ciisis And many of them go on to assert that the present 
Government ot India alone of all Governments is allo^ving this export to take place. 

Now, in the fiist place, to the general argument I think the answer is simple. 
What 18 the special and unique quality of gold which justifies the holding of it ? 
Surely its quality as a reserve which on the last report is, according to the present 
world system, the only ultimate sure method for settling obligations as between one 
country and another. But if this is accepted, then the necessary implication is that 
the gold must on occasions be used for this purpose. If it is nevei to be used it 
might just as well be at the bottom of the sea. 

America, still on gold, is in terrible difficulties, and is straining every effort— as 
recent announcements show to find a policy which will bring about a rise in the 
gold prices of commodities, or, m other words, a fall m the value of gold. If she 
succeeds her present currency system may survive If she does not, she, too, may be 
forced off the gold standard. This is no exaggeration of the position. Why, there- 
fore, should the people of India be deprived of the right to exercise their own 
judgment in this matter and sell their gold ? My critics would answer : “Let 
them do so, but let the Government buy it and use this opportunity to build up 
reserves for starting a Eeserve Bank.” But to this there are clear answers. First. 
**For the Government as currency authority to buy gold now that the currency is 
divorced from gold would be a pure speculation.” Secondly, “The Government could 
not afford to buy and hold all the gold which is being offered now, for it has its 
own external obligations to meet ” Thirdly, “If currency reserves are required, and 
if we could afford now to accumulate them, we have already our proper proportion 
of gold It IS rather external securities that we need to complete an ampfe margin 
of reserves.” Fourthly, “We are indirectly acquiring sterling securities against the 
gold exports so far as the proceeds are not required to meet the balance of pay- 
ments due on private accounts. Bo far as our financial position permits of it we 
shall use these securities to increase our currency reserves,” 

Wc have given this matter our most constant and careful consideration ever 
since last October when the process began, and we are absolutely certain that m the 
present circumstances the best interests of India are being served allowing free 
movement of gold to continue— that in fact this movement is proving that Indians 
gold resources are an immense reserve of strength, the moderate employment of 
which is saving her people at present from much suffering, and preserving the 
balance of payments and the credit of the country as a whole in times when other 
countries, particularly countries whose economic conditions resemble those of India 
are sorely stained. 

Our critics often speak as though the interests of Government were somehow 
different to the interest of the country in this matter. There could be no more 

absurd idea. The difficulties of Government, either as the authority for levenue and 
expenditure, or as currency authority, react on the public and 'vice-versa.' What 
are signs at present ? We are free from hampering measures of exchange 
control ; exchange is strong ; our credit improved , we have reduced our external 
obligations and strengthened onr reserves, thereby saving the taxpayer interest 
<^rges, and improving the chances for raising fresh capital when this is needed for 
the development of the country ; the bank rate has come down from 8 to 6 per 
cent., and, as a lesult, all who are engaged in trade and industry have obtain^ 
great relief ; while, as another result, Government securities are rising, a fact 
which in its turn is improving the position of all banks and investors. If 
fails to see benefit to the pubhc in all these sings he must be blind 

Qiotbai, CtoNcinusiojsr 

On a bread review I think we may feel satisfied with the position. We can feoe 
next year with a prospect of a fairly substantial surpluSf while even though the 
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current year is closing? with a nominal deficit, if we take into account the 
provision which wc are making from revenue for reducing our debts, we can 
actually reckon on a surplus of receipts over expenditure for the two years 
combined. 

I have dwelt on world conditions and said little about internal political condi- 
tions. Her 3 the mere fact that constitutional changes are impending makes it all 
the more necessary that we should preserve the country’s financial foundations in 
a sound condition and convince the world that any future Indian Government will 
^ maintain mem. The latter is a task on which Indian leaders should concentrate. 
But 3ust at this time, we see, on the contrary efforts in certain quarters to propagate 
mistnwt, and to impede the normal course of trade I have taken no account of 
any effects frome those efforts in my calculations. Local effects theie may be, and 
Bombay, for example, with her strange passion for self-infiicted wonnds, may, unless 
the commercial interests so threatened bestir themselves, find herself wounded 
beyond recovery and m danger of losing her place as a commercial market, just as 
she has been losing her industrial place to other centres. But, so far as India as a 
whole is concerned, we confidently believe that such efforts will fail to have any 
appreciable effect on her economic life, and that ultimately the good sense of the 
country will prevail. 

Is it vain even now to ask for co-operation in India when we are trying to 
establish conditions foi the new constitution? I will say no more now than that the 
position will require very careful consideration during the coming year. If m the 
handling of these problems representatives of the unofficial communities in India 
were ready to give their advice and support to Government, I feel confident that 
the national inteiests wou^d benefit fiom such co-operation. Hon’ble Members may 
perhape take up these points in debate. 

We have m the past year ridden a storm which might well have wrecked us, but 
we have emerged fron it stronger than before We have overhauled our expenditure 
and reduced this to a level which should leave us a margin of revenue when any 
^O'lOmie recovery begins, and at least substantially ease the financial problems at 
the start of the new Constitution, Difficulties there are which still remain to be 
overcome, and tasks to be accomplished. If the Indian public would co-operate m 
a common effort with Government, this could be done more surely and more 
easily ; but we are determined that it shall be done. In the meanwhile, if we look 
round the world in the present times of difficulty we may fairly claim that there is 
no country in the world whose intrinsic financial position is sounder, or whose ulti- 
mate prospect of economic advance in the future is more bright. 


General Discussion of the Budget 

9th, MARCH The Assembly met to-day to commence the general discussion 
of the Budget. Micm Shah Nawa% initiated the discussion. He said, be- 
hind the consoling words of the Fmance Member, there lay the desert of poverty of 
a sub-continent. He referred to the social services render^ by Western Govern- 
ments, which were all absent in India. He opposed any thought of taxing kerosene 
^d salt in the future, and pleaded that the Government of India should bring 
down its administrative expenditure m relation to the taxable capacilyr of the people. 
He considered that military expenditure could be reduced throng reduction in 
tooops had found no justification, for instance, for the expenses incurred on Basmafc. 
He urged the abandonment of Civil Disobedience, and pleaded for co-operation at 
the K, T. 0. to enable a settlement between the two countries whidi might lead to 
national prosperity* 

Str Mugk Cocise, leader of the European Group, recalled his nine years^ associa- 
tion with the Assembly from the days of Sir Basil Blackett’s Fmance Membership, 
as this would be the last occasion for him to speak on the Budget. He felt that 
when during the Blackett regime. Provincial contributions were eliminated, they al! 
felt that the revenues of the country would go ahead and enable further reduction 
in taation. Instead, the picture became dismal and he felt a great deal of sym- 
pathy for the present Fmance Member. 

Sir H, Cocke referred to the I^urs of the Federal Finance Committee, and to 
we suggestions in some quarters that a great part of the income-tax should go tp 
wejMomces. He held that it was important, now that the Oostoms revepue ufss 
heavily falhng, that the Ceutral Govearnment should not be starved of adeflum 
23 
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finances. He also held that, if social services vrerc to be incieased and the lot of the 

E oor man helped. Finance Members of the future would have to impose a small 
urden on the masses He leferred to the figures of revenue and expenditure for 
the five years, 1923 to 1928, and the present position, which showed that the Es 24 
crores gap in revenue had been made up through 11 crores of retrenchment and 13 
crores of extra- taxation. One extraordinary development was the habit of invest- 
ment among the common people. Through education, thrift had developed, and if 
this trend continued, the Government’s borrowing would be more and more through 
the masses rather than from the classes and bankers He hoped the Finance Mem- 
ber’s calculations of a substantial surplus next year would turn out to be true. 
The Government needed the help of all, and they should marshall their forces to 
prevent the political situation from reaching on the financial situation. 

jDr. Dalai said that the prestige of the British stood higher than at any time, 
and if the Congress had the welfare of India at heart, it should shake off the war 
mentality, and join the Government m constitution-making 

Mr. B. Das remarked that Dr. Dalai had no right to speak on purely political 
matters. A recent meeting in London under the chairmanship of the Hon. Bertrand 
Eussel, had resolved urging the Government to come to terms with the Congress. 
That was his only reply to Dr. Dalai's observations 

Claiming himself to be a constitutionalist, Mr B. Das asked where was the 
response fiom the Government’s side to the Nationalist demands The Government 
themselves were not constitutionalists. Why did they throw to the winds the prin- 
ciples of sound finance and give a subvention to Sir George {Schuster’s orphans — 
the North-West Frontier and Aden ? The speaker complained that the incidence of 
taxation was not properly distributed and that there was a tendency for the nch 
man to go free, while the half-starved loyal poor man was fleeced 

As a member of the Public Accounts Committee, Mr. Das refened to cases m 
which the Provincial Governments did not pay interest for poitions of the loans 
taken from the Central Government and insisted on the Central Government being 
stiff. Concluding, he objected to the absence of financiers from the provinces on 
the Federal Finance Committee. 

Mr. Sxtaramarajn objected to the Government of India’s method of raising taxa- 
tion, spurning the advice of the representatives of the people. In the circumstances, 
constitutional privileges said to be enjoyed by the Assembly were unreal, rendering 
co-operation impossible. If India was to have a constitution on an all India Federal 
basis then each province must have its influences placed on a stronger foundation 
and not to be made dependent largely on Excise revenue, which was itself a decrea- 
sing factor m VI w of economic and political causes He welcomed the idea of the 
provinces collecting and taking income-tax. 

Alluding to the military expnditure, the speaker contested the view that India 
was exposed to danger on all borders and wanted adequate provision for establishing 
an Indian Navy. He was alarmed at Bir George Schuster’s announcement that the 
Oommander-in-Chief would next year ask for higher military expenditure On the 
other hand, the speaker put in a plea for reduction of military expenditure to an 
amount lower than what the Inchcape Committee had recommended. It was mons- 
trous to think of the Inchcape Committee’s figure in these days of fall in prices. 

Eeferring to the expenditure on the civil side Mr. Sitaramaraju argued in favour 
of a national standard of wages for Indians as suggested by Mr. K. 0. Eoy in his 
evidence before the Lee CommissioD. In this connection, he referred amidst applause 
to the voluntary surrender of Es 1,000 m his salary by Sir T. Vijayaraghavachari, 
Vice-Chairman of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch, and wondered if 
any other officer had made a similar offer in this national emergency. Patriotic men 
like Sir Vijayara^avachan should come forward. As regards salaries for future 
entrants, he asked imy the Government of India had not yet adopted the policy 
followed by some Provincial Governments of taking men on a salary representing a 
reduction of 15 per cent, 

Mr> Af, Joshi contested Mr. Mody’s point of view, and held that the majority 
(A t^es of the Central Government, being indirect, fell on the poorer classes and 
yet the expenditt^e of the Government was directed entirely to safeguarding the 
^eare^ of propertied classes. Poor people, ail over the world, did not want armies. 
They^had ^tmng to lose. He urged direct taxation and a reduction m indirect 
taxable limit of income could be reduced feom Es. 1,000 to 
m 500 or oOO. Commencmg on the attitude of the House he said : ‘‘Tins House 
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stands for capitalistic interests Its conduct in throwing out the Foreign Investment 
Taxation Bill proved how it was a tool of the capitalists ’’ Finaly, Mr, Joshi 
pleaded that the Government of India should exert its influence in the international 
world to bring about recovery from the depression caused by the mad policy of tariffs 
and protection 

Bhttpat Sinfjh considered that the present distress was due to political causes 
which were laigely Government’s creation. Of the 300 offlceis retrenched, he asked, 
how many weie Indians ? He advocated a giaduated cut in salaries, and severely 
cnticised military expendituie 

Mr, 8 C Joq said that the very fact that the Finance Member intended to tax 
the poor man’s salt and keiosene and othei necessities showed the extremeties to 
which they were driving the people. He pleaded for reduction of British troops and 
lapid Indianisation But, he was alaimed at the Finance Member’s statement that 
48 ciores should be regaided as the minimum If that was really the case, then 
the Government did not mean to Indiaoise the Aimy or reduce its expenditure. 

Mi\ Dumasia referred to the five year plan of Soviet Russia and asked why a 
similar programme could not be carried out in India in order to increase the pur- 
chasing power of the people 

Mr, Navakumar Dudhorta suggested a restriction on the export of gold. The 
depletion of the Government’s finances was due to unnecessary expenditure on 
committees and conferences. Though he did not giudge the subvention to the 
Frontier, it was inadvisable m the present financial position of the Government. 
The Government’s policy of rule by Ordinances went against any hope of recovery. 

Mr Lcdchand Navalrai attacked the system of administration as being the cause 
of the present muddle, and did not agree that the world-wide depression had any- 
thing to do with the present situation in India. Unless the political situation 
easea, there was no hope of balancing the Budget. He did not understand why the 
recommendation of responsible committees on retrenchment appointed by the Govern- 
ment should not be accepted m toto. He legarded it as a bad precedent to grant 
a subvention to any Province. 

Mr. Ramakrishna Reddi supported Mr B Das’s observations regarding the poor 
masses being mulcted, and the rich people comparatively escaping the burden of 
taxation He objected to any suggestion to increase the burden of the masses by 
way of increasing the duty on kerosene oil and betel-nuts. It was cruel that, at a 
time when disaimament was the talk in other countries, the Indian Government had 
not reduced the military expenditure appreciably. He quoted from the Army Re- 
trenchment Committee’s Report to show that there was needless ovei staffing m the 
Military Medical Service. The Indian Army was regarded by the Bntish as merely 
a link in the chain of Imperial defence. 


10th, MABCE Ohaudhury hmail lesuming the debate to-day said that 

officials in India should feel that they were puhlio servants and not public 
masters. Civil and Military expenditure, at least at this late stage, should 
be reduced to a level commensurate with the reduced revenue. Unless the 
present system of rule by repression was abandoned, there was not prospect 
of trade revival and customs revenue would still further reduce year by 
year. He appealed to the Government not to exasperate the poor people by threat 
of taxation on kerosene, salt^ etc. 

Sir E^nry Ckdneu hoped that the ten per cent out would soon be given up in 
order to restore confidence of the subordinates. He did not believe that the Finance 
Member would be able to receive more money by piling up income-tax as it had 
reached its limit Instead he suggested that taxing of pan and other luxuries would 
bring money very easily, proceeding, the speaker emphasised that the strength of 
the army should not be reduced, because it would lead to chaos and insecurity in 
the country. Referring to Anglo-Indians, Sir H. Gidn^ said that they were 
pioneers of Empire buildmg who by their long and peacenil service played a great 
part in fostering and developing industry in country. It would be nothing but 
expropriation if other communities tried to deprive them of their w^-earned 
position in the public service of the country. Referring to his memorandum to the 
first Bound Table Conference which was referred to Tby Mr. 0. 8. Banga Aiykt 
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during the railway budget discuESioii, Colonel Gidncy pointed out that it had 
become out of date as another modified one was presented in the Second Conference. 

Sardar Sant Smgh said that the xeasonable demands of the Indian people for a 
self-respecting position on honourable terms in the Empire had been consistently 
spurned with contempt Ever since the Great War, Indians had offered co-operation 
m abundance not only by service m the Army but even by coming to this 
Assembly. But the result had been repression and more repression The tail-talk 
of reforms side by side with repression was not the remedy for discontent, but it 
would be driving discontent underground which would lecoil on their own heads if 
allowed any further. In spite of the co-operation of Opposition members in the 
Assembly who had been called by people as toadies, they had been slighted and 
insulted by the promulgation of measures without their consultation. 

8tr Ahdur Rahtm^ Leader of the Independent Party, complimented Sir George 
Schuster for his masterly skill in presenting the budget, nut observed that Sir 
George Schuster was helpless and was being dictated to by his master at Whitehall 
as regards the policy. To have linked the rupee to the sterling on which specu- 
lators profited, was surely to injure India. It should be left to the representatives 
m the Assembly to fix the level of expenditure and then if there was any surplus 
they could reduce the burden of taxation of people. At present, the position was 
the other way about. Refening to the Retrenchment Committee operations, he 
emphasised the general policies outlined in the General Purposes Committee (of 
which he was the Piesident) and whereon Mr. Ramsay Scott had rendered valuable 
assistance and co-operation and asked to what extent was Indianisation being 
followed. In particular, he pointed out that 300 officers weie discharged and asked 
what compensation had been paid to them. If the recommendations of the 
Committee were followed, they would find room for fuither cutting down expendi- 
ture and thereby make it possible to reduce taxation. Concluamg, Sir Abdur 
Rahim referred to the export of gold and said that a reserve of gold was necessary 
for any country. He characterised the present export of gold as disastrous to the 
best interests of the country and did not agree with Sir George Schuster that it 
should be allowed. 

Sir Hari Singh Qour referred to the unreality of the debate when under consti- 
tutional compulsion they had already voted the money during the last session. The 
Honse was helpless against the Secretary of State. He asked ^‘What is the use of 
keeping up this dismal show ? ’ The speaker referred to the urgent need for 
reduction in military expenditure which was an all-consuming Moloch (applause). 
Secondly, the annual statement regarding the process oi Indianisation should be 

g laced OCTore them showing how the preamble of the Government of India Act was 
eing observed. Thirdly, recruitment to the All-India services should be stopped 
and the Lee concession withdrawn. 

Mr, Chaudhury Lalchand drew the Assembly’s attention to the lot of the present 
proprietors who were treated very badly in respect of the land revenue, etc., while 
factory-owners and shop-keepers escaped such taxation. He pleaded for bounties 
being granted to relieve aracultnral indebtedness. The speaker joined in the 
criticism of the expensive and costly administration, and endorsed the suggestion 
that Indians must accept lower wages than Europeans. He warned Mr. M. 0. 
Rajah againt allowing the Depressed Class to be exploited either by Dr. Moonjee or 
by Sir Henry Gidney. 

Mr, Syed Murtaxa Sahib suggested to the Government to follow Lord Irwin’s 
policy of conciliation of the Congress. He deplored that men like Bhai Parmanand 
in the guise of Nationalism, were always exhibiting communahsm What greater 
evidence was required for this assertion than the speech of Bhai Parmanand against 
the grjmt of a subvention to the Frontier Province ? However, reforms were 
becoming a reality in the Frontier Hindus and Sikhs would be very well treated, 
because out of 28 elected seats 6 had been reserved for the minorities. The sneaker 
appealed to the Finance Member to enlist the sympathy of the Commauaer-in- 
C32ef in reducing the military expenditure. 

Sir George Sokmter, winding up the debate, said that no Finance Membar in 
any pi^rt of the world had pass^ through such a crisis during the last three years 
contfnuously as he had done. Some members had referred to the Russian metnods. 
He wondered whether ihis vast cotmtry would submit to that tyranny which was 
nectary if the Government was to follow the methods adopted by me Russians. 
The safest method was that adopted by Eni^and daring the last election, when 
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people themselves determined to put their meu at the helm of affairs m order to 
deal with the financial crisis. As for the N. W. Frontier, the Finance Member told 
Mr. Das that it was not a case of an orphan being helped, but it was a case 
of a young man who had attained majority. 

Sir George Schuster informed Mr. Mody that India’s debts during the last 11 
years had decieased by 7.93 crores There was no hope of getting increased revenue 
by raising the Customs duty. If income-tax was further spreaa, then there would 
be a difficulty in administering it. In fact, already difficulties weie being experienced 
by their having reduced the minimum to Es. 1,000, because thereby 350,000 
assessees had been added to the list 

The Finance Member informed Sir Abdui Rahim that a statement explaining the 
compensation given to 300 officers would be sent round to the members He hoped 
Sir Abdur Eahim would prove to be a protagonist of retrenchment when voting on 
the demands for grants. Except by reduction of British troops, there was no hope 
of making greater economy than what had been done m the Army 

Salt Impobt Duty Act 

11th, MARCH —The Assembly met to-day for a short while to enable official 
members to introduce their bills. At the outest Sir George Bchustei, introduced 
the Bill extending by one year the operation of the Salt Additional Imimt JDutu 
Act, 193h 

Broadcasting Bill 

Sir Joseph Bhore next intioduced the Indian Tiaift Wueleas Bioadcasimg Bill, 
He said that the Government of India had decided to maintain the service in view 
of the public value of Broadcasting and the weight of public opinion against its 
discontinuance. They considered, howevei, that the service should not be a charge 
upon the general tax-payer, and they had accoidingly proposed that the impoit 
duties on wireless reception apparatus should be enhanced so as to ensure that 
customs receipts associated with Bioadcasting might suffice to cover the cost of the 
service. The present duty, including surcharges was 25 centum ad valorem 
The Bill proposed 50 centum and no surcharge. The Bill would come 
into immediate effect under the piovisions of the provisional collection of Taxes 
Act 1931. 

Control of Labour on Assam Tea Estates 

Sir Joseph Bhore next introduced the Tea Districts Bniigiant Lahoii) Bill which 
gives effect to the recommendations of the Whitley Commission. Its first object is 
to make it possible to exercise such control over the recruitment and forwarding of 
assisted emigrants to the Assam tea gardens as may be justified and required in the 
interests of emigrants and potential emigrants The Bill also seeks to ensure that 
no restrictions are imposed which are not so justified. In addition, the Bill seeks 
to secure for those who are to emigrate under it, the right to be repatriated from 
Assam with their dependents at the employer' s expense. It is proposed to appoint 
a Controller of Emigrant Labour. The charges will be met by the tea industry 
throagh a cess. The provisions of the Bill are intended to apply only to emigration 
for work on the tea plantations m the first instance, but power is retained to 
extend its apphcation to other industries in Assam and to other districts than the 
eight tea distncts. This power could be used if labourers are imported to other forms 
of industry with a view to their transference to tea estates oi if the tea industry 
develops in other parts of Assam 

The Bengal Deteots^ Bill 

Sir James Crerar moved that the House do take into consideration^ the Select 
Committee’s report on the Bengal Criminal Law Detenus BUI. He said that the 
Bill was simple and had emerged hoax the sdect committee in the precise form in 
which he had introduced it and he hoped that the House would join him in giving 
effect to the recommendation of the Committee. 

Mr. S. 0. Ultra said that as the Bill was not altered and was not improved, 
he would raise an opposition to it. The Bill was meant to dig the grave for 
political detenus. Its purpose was— and he invited the Home Member to say so 
openljr— to prevent the relative of the detenus from having interviews with them. 
Speaking as an ex-detenue he stated that solitary life in jail was torture* Could 
they imagine a greater torture for a Bengalee ddenu, than that he be emit to the 
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jail in Ajmere which was seventy miles horn any railway station, and where if 
relatives wished to go, they could travel only by camel oi bullock cart. Fish which 
was an essential diet ot the Bengalee could not be obtained there. That was cleaily 
a case of preventing interviews and wiecking the health of the detenus, none of 
whom had been tn^ and found guilty and against whom the Goveinment had no 
evidence. 

Eaju contended that the measure was not simple and strongly urged the 
deletion of Clause IV which took away the only lemeay available to challenge the 
acts of the Executive if the detention of a particular individual was unlawful There 
was no reason why a subiect should be deprived of this remedy which he had under 
Sec 491 of the Ciiminal Procedure Code. 

M)\ Sant Sint/h said that the Bill was on a par with the Eowlatt Act When 
the Assembly was foimed, it killed the Eowlatt Act Now that the Assembly was to 
pass this measuie, it would ring the death-knell of the Assembly. He held that to 
detain a person for a single day without trial was a crime agamst society. If the 
Government wanted magistrates who could accept police ordeis, they could get them 
from the Punjab 

Sir Cowasji Jahangir said that there was confusion of thought in the debate. The 
House had nothmg to do with the powers of detention which was governed by a 
local Act. The issue before the Assembly was clear cut, and that was to help the 
Bengal Government to send detenus to places outside Bengal. Beyond that, the 
Assembly did not accept any other principle He hoped that the Government would 
take care that detenus when transferred to other parts were given the same comforts 
as they had in their own piovinces. That was a most lelevant claim to make. He 
supported Mr Eaja's contention that Clause IV be deleted. 

The Assembly at this stage adjourned till the next day, the 12th. MARGE, when 
Sir Flank Noyce introduced the Bill amending the Indian Merchant Skipping 
Act which proposed to give effect to the recommendations of the Haj Committee 
report. Sir Frank addm that this was the first of three Bills, two of which would 
propose the constitution of Haj Committees at the Ports of Karachi, Bombay and 
Calcutta and provide for licensing of Muslims and their agents. 

Discussion was then resumed on the Bengal Criminal LaiQ Supplementary Bill 
relating to transfer of detenus. 

Sit Ban Singh Qour referred to the criticism of his work on the Select Com- 
mittee. He said as Chairman of the Committee, his function was like the keeper 
of the ring, who must see that there was fair play. His own views regarding the 
Bill remained unchanged. Continuing, the speaker said that they must see that 
in the case of persons, who were denied ordinary remedy of ordinary convicts, they 
received human treatment. Where were they going to be lodged and what food would 
they get ? He wanted an assurance that in no circumstances would these detenus 
be lodged in an Island home outside the main land of India. He then examined 
the detailed provisions of the Bill and asked whether its life would bejextended if the 
Bengal Act was extended, secondly whether it was not a fact that the Bill took away 
even the right of the High Court to summon any detenue as a witness in any 
case unconnected with the cause of detention. He asked the Government to see what 
was happening in Ireland to day. There may be De Valeras among these detenus who 
might one day occupy the treasury benches (applause) Let not therefore posterity 
say that the Assembly put on the statute book an inhuman measure. 

Sir B. L. Muter said three-fourths of the speeches were devoted to the principle 
of detention without trial and said : “It is an abhorrent principle to every law, to 
every administration, but the Bengal Council having regard to the circumstances 
there thought it necessary to resort to that abhorrent principle for a temporary 
period but that issue is not before the House”. 

The President said that if the speaker thought the matter discussed yesterday 
was irrelevant why did he not raise a point of order. The Chair would have then 
given reason why discussion was perfectly relevant. (Applause). 

The Law Member said that both relevant and irrelevant matter was so mixed 
that it was difficult to take a point of order. The Law Member read from the 
unanimous report of the Select Committee which said : “We do not propose that 
any amendments be made in the Bill and we recommend that it be passed as intro- 
duced”. (Applause.) The Law Member said, “This is Sir Hari Singh Gour's written 
opinion ana we heard to-day his verbal opinion. How does he reconcile the two ? 
Sir Hari Singh Gour : Haven’t I done so ? (Laughter). 
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The Law Member However, Sir, it is not his conduct but merits of the Bill, 
that we are discussing (renewed laughter) The Law Member admitted that the 
right of the High Court had been taken away but he gave a definite assurance that 
if the High Court wishes to have as witness any detenue the Government would 
not, in any way, stand in the way. 

Mr. Sant Singh When judges look into this act they will refrain from calling 
detenus. 

Sir B L. Mitter There is nothing to prevent a Judge from saying that the evi- 
dence of a particular detenue is necessary but by reason ot this act the Court is 
not in a position to direct his production An expression of opinion of that sort 
will be taxen note of by the Government of India 

Mr. Mody . Will not Governmenc issue specific instiuctions to High Courts ? 

Sir B, L. Mitter In the case of State Eegulation prisoners such a request 
has always been complied with. I chellange any member to prove to the contiary. 

A member • Was it not possible to excuse this from the purview of the Bill ? 

The Law Member No amendment to this effect was moved in the select 
committee. 

Sir Abdur Eahim . It is desirable that discretion in this matter be left in the 
hands of the Government ? 

Sir B L Mitter : We are only bnnging detenus on a par with Eegulation pri- 
soners* If you can swallow detention without trial you can as well swallow this 
(Applause). 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir next put the question ' How could the High Court intervene 
and test the legality or illegality of detention m view of clause four ? 

Sir B^ L. Mitter maintained that the High Court could always judge the legality 
of detention but once detention had been done propeily under the special Act High 
Court’s intervention was debarred. He said members of the Select Committee were 
shown the rules which would regulate the life of detenus and their treatment. Sir 
Han Singh Gour had admitted them as liberal. He said that every suggestion made 
by members to make the lot of the poor detenus as tolerable as possible would be 
welcomed. Finally he assured the House that the life of the Supplementary Bill 
was only upto the time the life of the Bengal Act of 19B0 lasted, namely, five years, 
and even if the Bengal Act was extended the Supplementary Act lapsed. 

K, M Munshi (Burma) opposed the Bill as depriving persons of their fun- 
damental rights. He opined that the Assembly had made a mistake m agreemg to 
the pnnciple by referring the Bill to the Select Committee and it should now correct 
its own error, 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir • By accepting for the Bengal Act provisions of the present 
Bill. 

The Law Member stated that if the House could swallow detention with- 
out tnal, why then protest against clause four of the present Bill Mr. Munshi 
agreed with the Law Member, for, if the Assembly now suppoited the Bill it was 
®^PP<5rhng the principle of the Bengal Act which permitted detention without trial. 
He asked if Sir Cowasji Jehangir would support the Bengal Act if placed before 
the House. (No answer). If he could not support the Bengal Act. how could he 
suppoH the Bill. He asked Sir Cowasji whether he would persist in perpetuating a 
mistake when the Bill was referred to Select Committee ? 

Sir Cowasji retorted The House has the privilege of changing: its mind at any 
moment. But Mr. Munshi who was absent during tie previous aiscussions has no 
right to criticise us at the present stage of the Bill. 

Proceeding, Mr. Munshi examined the principle of the Bill and said that the 
pnnciple of transferring detenus from one Province to another was pernicious. At 
ajy rate he ^d not want detenus to be transferred to Burma. He recalled how m 
1926 when the Bengal detenus were lodged in Burma Jail prisoners could not get 
mcilities for play or worship, without prolonged correspondence with the Bengal 
Government. It was no use of the Government member giving an assurance that 

S effort would be made for removing any hardship of detenus because it had no 
□g legal sanction on the Bengal Government. 

Sir Ahdur Bakim drew special att^tion to clause 4 which says : ‘‘The powers 
conferred by Section 491 of the Criminal Procedure Code shall not be exercised in 
resp^t of any persons arrested, committed to or detained in custody under the 
Act or the Local Act as supplem^ted by its Act/’ 

Sir AMur asked if it was necessary to insert clause 4 to remove any doubts as 
regards the power of High Courts, thm why not also moke it dear that in case the 
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procedure laid down m the Bengal Act as regards detention of these persons is not 
observed then the High Court has power to interfere and order release of persons in 
custody. 

Sir B L Mitter replied • Ordinarily the High Court has certain powers and in 
so far as you expressly take away those powers, then the High Court loses the 
power. But residuary powers remain with the High Court, 

Sir Ahdwi Bahim reiterated his objection to clause 4 in terms stated above and 
asked why certain rules framed by the Bengal Government had not been published. 

Mr» C, C. Biawas (Bengal) spoke for one hour exhaustively criticising the Bil^ 
111 all aspects. He analysed clause four which he described as ambiguous and said 
it was an elementary right that a subject should not be deprived of nis liberty and 
he should not feel that his liberty had been unlawfully taken away. Either clause 
4 was intended to be operative or it was not. If it was, then they must successfully 
take away the right of the High Court, If not, they must remove that clause and 
follow it up by bringing m an amending bill Where a subject had been deprived of 
his liberty he should not be deprived of his right to show that his liberty had been 
unlawfully taken away. Speaking on a similar legislation in 1925 Sir Alexander 
Muddiman as Home Member pointed out that the difficulty of Government was that 
they could not disclose evidence whereon terrorists were arrested and detained. This 
meant that executive action in respect of detentions must be decisively free from 
judicial control Unless the Government took that position, they could not possibly 
justify clause 4 as it was. But the House had a duty and responsibility lu dealing 
with detenus. The least they could do was to accept the amendment of Mr 
Seetharama Eaju tor deletion of that clause Let the House and the Government 
realise that justice should be tempered with mercy, more especially as the detenus 
were not charged before any court but only restrained and detain^ by the Govern- 
ment for certain purposes. Proceeding, he alluded to the committees appointed to 
revise the cases of aetenus and to the release ordered as a result of their inspection 
of records and appealed to the Government to do likewise in respect of the present 
detenus. Eegarding diet and other requiremeut of detenus, Mr. Biswas alluded to 
the special hardships of Bengal detenus and urged Government not to rest content 
with instructions to local Government but to see that those were followed scrupul- 
ously in each case so that there noed be no unnecessary hardship and that detenus 
were not inhumanly treated. 

Mr, jST. <7, N^eogy said that he was not going to be a party to this bill, let 
alone details and his attitude was one of unadulterated opposition. He doubted if, 
as was pointed out by the Law Member, the sanction of the Assembly in relation to 
the Bill was to pass supplementary legislation. It was not a fact that if the House 
provided comforts for the detenus, its responsibility was over There was not 
definite proof that autonomous provinces in the future would be affected by assu- 
rance given at present. Even if assurance were given by Government as to the 
comforts and better treatment of the detenus as a class, vital objection to the Bill would 
still remain. Therefore he appealed to the members not to delude themselves with a 
tinkering here and there or any false assurances from the Government which could 
not be put into practice but to reject the Bill outright. 

Sir James Crerar, replying to the two days ciebate, said that no Bill of a similar 
character had been more minutely and more e^itensively examined by the House 
than this. When therefore it was referred to the Select Committee, the House 
approved of two principles underlying it, namely, that power be given to transfer 
persons from Bengal to other provinces and that the Habeas Corpus should not apply 
to the provisions of the Bill. He asked whether the House without having any matter 
which would justify qualifications to its previous vote, could resile from its position 
without mcurring the imputation that it was eatmg its own words. It was a matter 
of deep regret that Mr. Munshi should have given expression to views which he 
(speaker) trusted would not be endorsed by the House. He submitted that they 
must give due consideration and respect to the views of local legislatures. (Applause). 
IJtiOT would by an adverse vote on this occasion create doubts r^arding their 
professions about provincial autonomy and possible consequences of responsiSlity at 
the centra 

^ Ma Sant Sini^ : May I enquire if the Central Government always follows 
judgnTOt of the Local Government and Legislature ? 

Sir AhduBah Snln»trardy : It seems to accept local judgMut on sentences but 
overrules on ^ostton of mearuy* 
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Sir James Crerar We must have reasonable respect and reasonable considera- 
tion for local Legislatures’ views, As regards the ‘‘Habeas Corpus” the issue was clear, 
if they accepted the view of the local Government. Sir James Crerar assured the 
House that liberal rules which were being fiamcd regarding detenus who were to 
be transferred would be published in the Gazette of India and would permit 
provisions of an officer m charge who knew conditions of Bengal life, Bengalee 
cooks, Bengalee food. Arrangements foi recieation and indoor and outdoor games 
would all be made in ccntially administered areas as far as possible (applause) and 
he would undertake to communicate the same to the local Governments who may 
have to take into their jails such detenus 

A Member asked whether relatives of detenus would be granted travelling 
allowance for interviews 

Sir James Crerar said he could not give such an undeitaking as it would not be 
just to call upon the tax-payer of Bengal to pay expense of what must be regarded 
as private interest entirely He assured them that the purpose of the Bill was not 
to deprive people of interviews Certainly he wanted to cure the present evils which 
had arisen out of interviews but all reasonable facilities would remain. Finally, he 
appealed to the House to show imagination and discharge its part of the 
responsibility. (Applause). 

The motion that the Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken into 
consideiation was put to the House and division was called. Later, however, the 
opposition agreed to let the motion be agreed to without insisting on division. The 
House then adjourned till the 14th. 

The Delhi Lathi Charge 

Uth, MARCH —In the Assembly to-day Mr Maswood Ahmed moving an adjourn- 
ment motion to protest against the lathi charge in Delhi, briefly narrated the events m 
the city for the last three davs, as to how indisciimmate lathi charges were made on 
a peaceful and un aimed crowd on the occasion of the arrest of Mufti Kifayatulla. 
From Press reports and from what he saw personally, it appeared to him that the 
authorities were bent upon doing mischief. He particularly mentioned an incident 
of alleged desecration of a mosque in Euncha Eahaman into which, he said, the 
police entered with their shoes on, bioke the lantern and door, and made a lathi 
charge on the people there and arrested many persons. He had since inspected the 
mosque and found that it was absolutely impossible to throw stones from the 
mosque Theie Tsas no window or any hole That being so, what right had the 
police to enter a religious place of worship and commit atrocities ? The Muslims, 
for all the world, would never allow anything that wounded their religious sanctity 
or sentiment. Ho warned the Government that, unless they punished those who 
were found guilty of this desecration, the Muslims would never rest quiet for a mo- 
ment. Concluding, Mr Maswood Ahmed asked for a independent and impartial enquiry 
mto the occurrence, and appealed to the Government to respect the feelings of all 
communities in regard to places of worship, 

Str James Crerar j replying to the debate, said that Mufti Kifayatullah had been 
making violent speeches. The meeting had been duly declared unlawful. There 
was no ground! for the suggestion that the action of the pohee was not justified. 
Then again, it was apparent from the fact that, on the 12th, a boy with a knife 
wounded two constables and one of them on the chest, that the crowd was not 

I ieaceful. He asked the House to bear in mind that police action in narrow by- 
anea was particularly fraught with danger, as thg* were exposed to missiles and 
brickbats. If action had not been taken rapidly, Delhi might have faced a tragedy 
similar to that which another Upper India town had faced. The Government had 
sympathy for the great concern expressed by the members over the issue. ( Syed 
Murtaza ; We don’t want lip sympathy ), but he must accept as correct the report 
of Mr. Senior, a police officer of experience and integrity, whom the speaker Imew 
personally. 

Mr. Ohinoy : Is not he the same offiicer, who was in Simla 2 
Sir James Crerar: This report must be accepted against irresponsible statements 
by the press whose authors were unknown to the speaker. 

The Home Member asked the House how the police party under the direction of 
Moslem officers could possibly be guilty of deliberate or wanton damage or desecra- 
tion to the mosque. If any damage occurred, it must have been accidental. Finally, 
Sir James Crerar said that while he adhered to his views, he would consult the 
CMef Commissioner if any further action was necessary. He asked the House to 
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pass a vote oi encouragement for the officers who had duly discharged their duty in 
JDeilii. 

The motion was put to the vote, and while a division took place and the tellers 
had brought the list, two members approached the Secretary to add their vote on 
the table. To this, the Leader of the House objected. The President said that 
this had been allowed in the past but he would give his considered ruling later 

Some membeis on the Opposition benches remained ncutial. 

The motion was rejected, 47 voting for and 50 against 

Out in Ebtrenchment 

15th, MAROE —Voting on Budget demands for grants commenced to-day and the 
debate on retrenchment initiated by the Independents was the mam feature of the 
sittmg. 

Mr. S. C. Mtite 9 moved his token cut on nbehalf of the Independent 
party to raise the question of the retrenchment. He referred to Sir George 
Schuster^s speech indicating the prosperity of the people as shown by the large 
investment m Government treasury bills and loans and other investments The 
speaker uttered a warning that that was no test of the country’s prosperity. 

Proceeding, Mr. Mitra said that it was not fair to compare taxation in Britain 
with that in India, for in the former country there were many alleviating features 
like unemployment meurance and other benefits All these features were absent in 
India. Mahatma Gandhi tned to deal with the pioblem of unemployment with the 
eharkha but Mahatma Gandhi to-day was in jail However, there was no bold policy 
of helping India. Sir George Schuster was helpless, and every year he was chang- 
ing his views and also his principle to suit the circumstances (Laughter.) This 
was perhaps necessary in obedience to the dictates from Whitehall, hut it was 
ruinous to India. Let Sir George Schuster be given a free hand to carry out his 
own policy and there would be a change for the better. 

Mr. Mitra exhaustively exammed the growth of expenditure in every department 
and subjected many items to scrutiny in the light of the recommendations of 
retrenchment committees and complained that m the majority of cases the recommen- 
dations had been ignored. As regards New Delhi, he asked why the Government 
should suddenly hit upon the new argument of lack of adequate water supply 
durmg summer, in support of the exodus. Why did not the Government, when 
they spent eroies and crores on New Delhi, not think of alt this ? Surely, 
when the municipality could supply water to such a large population in Old and 
New Delhi, could they not do for a small additional population of two thousand 
clerks ? 

Mr, B. Das complained that the retrenchment hitherto done had only scraped 
the surface. More than 50 per cent, of the levenues of the Government merely 
went to pay bills. The only remedy was to revise the basic pay of all services. He 
wished the Retrenchment Committees had done that. He feared the present 
Government might leave them various obligations of which the country was not yet 
fully aware. He asked why the Frontier watch and ward expenses were not 
charged to the military and why there was such extravagance m the Stationery 
department. Every department could do with a secretary and an under-secretary. 
They had a whole series of highly paid engineers for merely looking after New 
Delhi buildings whereas one superintending engineer would be enough. The 
appointment of a personal assistant to the chief enmneer, P. W. D., on Rs 
1,TO was the worst aspect to extravagance He wanted a wholesale reduction m 
the staff of the India Office and a large cut in the High Commissioner’s establish- 
ment and insisted that the Postal department must pay its way even if increases 
given a few years ago were to be cancelled. The country was being dnven to the 
ver^ of rum and a 20 per cent, cut should be enforced. 

Sir FaxUi-^Eussam spoke as one among the long-suffering heads of departments. 
He said the Finance Member, who was the watchdog of the State’s finances, hadi 
developed into a wolf and he pleaded in defence that if his department being oene- 
fieent was cut, non-official members would protest, but when the Sub-Committees on 
retrenchment were formed, non-officials themselves were found to be wolves ‘more blood- 
thixsty^ than the Finance Member. (Laughter.) He gave a few instances. The Archseo- 
l<^eal d^wtttment which was attemptmg to hold high Indians head in the civilised 
worid was to be steved. He had to oppose the committee’s attempt even to undo a 
contract wtth an officer who was to give to the world his experience of life. He 
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assured them that the Government was not enga^^ed in the luxury of squandering 
money. He had undertaken to work the reforms in his province with a view to 
advance the beneficent dopaitments of the Government and it was a matter of pain 
to him to see that the axe struck at the lOot of the beneficent activities of his 
department. Not only various leseaich activities had been killed by the axe but 
m^icme, public health and survey of India and even the Agiicultuial Eesearoh 
Council which was the creation of a vote of this House were thieatened with extinc- 
tion. Finally he assured the House that there was no justification for the charge 
that Englishmen and Anglo-Indians had not been retienched and Indian ofiScials had 
been The facts wcic otherwise. (Applause ) 

Sir AMiir Itahim, who was the Chairman of the Gcneial Purposes Sub-Committee, 
was cheeied as he lose to leply to the Education Member’s charge against his com- 
mittee He said that there were othei wolves and other victims, The chief victims 
weie the people of this country whom the burden of taxation was luining Sir 
Fazli, he said, was out of the country and was not m full possession of facts and 
had been misled Far from crippling his department the sub-committee wanted 
nothing to be done to have that effect As regards the Agricultuial Eesearoh 
Council, foi instance, the sub-committee recommended its retention m spite of the 
pressuie put on it foi its abolition. All that the committee wanted was that the 
agiiculture section of the depxitmeiit which was duplicating work should stop func- 
tioning Bimilaily they wished the director of medical services to be abolished as 
the post was supeifluous As regards Sir John Marshall they believed that the 
officer was expected during his lifc-long service to have rendered an account of his 
work and that his rvork could lu any ease bo carried on by others and further that 
the teims offered were over-generous He told Sir Henry Giduey that the customs 
officials were whole-time officials and therefore not entitled to overtime allowance. 
They must not waste money on the Customs department. They did not see why 
twelve lakhs should be wasted m overtime allowances. Continuing Sir Abdur Eahim 
said that the Government had not given effect to their proposals regarding the Public 
Service Com mission and had m fact accepted only 50 per cent of their cuts. 

Sir Qeoiqe Sehmter assuied Sir Abdur Rahim that the result of the committees’ 
proposals was undoubtedly what Sir Fazl-i-Hussain had described. The Government 
had already given effect to retrenchment to the extent of 430 lakhs as against 490 
lakhs proposed. Sir Abdur Eahim’s committee had itself proposed a cut of 425 
lakhs of which J5 lakhs in respect of the Lee concessions and 30 lakhs over the 
abohtion of the Ecclessiastical department could not be treated as ordinary retrench- 
ment As for the rest 250 lakhs had been accepted and the Government had 
carried out 87 lakhs of additional cut This surely was a very effective response. 
Ho was glad to acknowledge that his experiment of associating the members of the 
House which m some quarters was considered a dangerous experiment yielded 
happy result. Questions like reduction in the Public Service Commission and the 
salary of the Council of State President were under consideration, but could not be 
settle at once until some change occurred m the tenure of the posts affected- 

Proceeding Sir George Schuster emphasised that the Government’s policy was one 
of maximum economy consistent with efficiency. He disputed the suggestion that 
b^md the retrenchments there was any jobbery or favouritism. As for future 
entrants the Government would shortly come to a decision as to the terms of future 
entrants. Regarding the Army expenditure it was no use merely harping on the 
Inchcape Committee’s figure. It must be noted that the figure was suggested when 
the military expenditure was 67 crores. Now it had been reduced to 46;^. This 
represented a reduction of more than 30 per cent. He reiterated his observation 
that short of a substantial reduction in troops the Government could claim that the 
Army expenditure had been cut down to the minimum possible levd. Thus on the 
general picture they could congratulate themselves on the results achieved while of 
course they should all follow up retrenchment on the lines already chalked out. 

Mr. 8. 0* Mitra maintained there was enough room for retrenchment, Mr. 
Mitra’s cut was passed to a division and carried by 47 against 46 votes. 

lisrcoMB-TAX EvAsioije 

16th. M^CE :~"The question of income-tax evasions was raised in the Assembly 
to-d^ by the European ^oup. 

Mr, Tait, moving a token cut on beShalf of the European group, said he wished 
to draw attention to the inadequacy of the remarks of tne Finance Member in Ms 
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budget speech ou the important question of evasion of income-tax In November 
last they had been assured by Sir C4eoige Schuster tha( an enquiry would be made 
into the points mentioned by the Euiopcan group on the subject. He asked what 
had lesulted from the enquiiy. The Finance Membei must not expect any 
information from the outside public His own department ought to 
know It. Moreovei anybody in possession of confidential information thiough 
professional channels could not be expected to disclose it Mr Tait made 
a practical su^estion that a small expeit body of two or thiee peisons, not necessa- 
rily oflSeials, should visit each centie to examine the effectiveness of assessment 
work. He said that those who paid income-tax at prc'^ent were interested in this 
question, because if all were assessed the result would be a leduction m the charges 
levied on those who paid income-tax at piesent while peisons with incomes between 
Es. 1,000 and Es 2,000 could be relieved of this buiden 

Str George Schuster said he was prepared to accept the position that the Govern- 
ment should improve the machinery for venting evasions of income-tax He had 
already expressed his willingness to discuss with the party leaders and others as soon 
as the session was over various measures for improving the machineiy. A good 
many of the snggestions of the Bombay commercial organisations mignt encounter 
opposition and would requiie legislation On the other hand, the Government pro- 
posals were simple and were intended to tighten up contiol 

ATn Tati said the fact that honest people were harrassed was not an argument 
that dishonest people should bo allowed to escape. As the Finance Member was 
willing to consult members before taking action he was prepared to withdraw his mo- 
tion, The House refused permission to withdraw the motion and i ejected it without 
a division* 

Indiais^sation of Amvs: 

Mr, Yamtn Khan then moved a token cut to raise the question of Indianisation of 
the army. He recalled the fact that in 1923 he had urged the Assembly to pass his 
resolution that the appointment of King’s commissioned officers to Indian regiments 
must be confined to Indians directly recruited or promoted from Viceroy’s commis- 
sions, Though this resolution did not get through and the Assembly oi that day 
was dazzled by Lord Eawhnson’s announcement, time had justified the position he 
took up then. He was anxious to avoid bringing the army into politics, and the 
way to avoid the issue of British troops refusing to be officered by Indians was to 
leave them alone but to Indianise the commissioned ranks of Indian regiments. 
Indians did not lack in valour, all they lacked was training and this should be 
given. He declared that he would treat Anglo-Indians domiciled in India as Indians 
and mve them equal opportunity for recruitment in the Indian army. 

Mr, Maehiporth Young^ Army Secretary, said that dining the last six years that 
he had been in charge of this subject two points of criticism were that the military 
budget should be reduced to the Incheape figuie of 50 crores and that in accordance 
with the Skeen Committee’s recommendation an Indian Sandhurst should bo established 
in 1933. Mr. Mackworth Young stated that in peace times the military budget would 
never in future reach the figure of 50 crores ( applause ) and a military college will 
be opened^ in October this year instead of 1933. (Loud cheers). He referred to the 
feet that in the first three years of the opening of Sandhurst to Indians there was 
a slow progress in number, but since then there had been a steady progress not 
only at Sandhurst but at Woolwich and Oran well so that the Government of India 
in the despatch to the Secretary of State on the Simon report definitely recommen- 
ded a further expansion of Indianisation and the opening of a military college. Now 
after five years they could review the position in older to see what rarther progress 
was possible* As regards the problem of Viceroy’s commissioned officers, he referred to the 
argument that the need for this class of officeis would slowly disappear as Indians 
recruited directly to the King’s commission. The Army Secretary stated that 
Indianization would proceed in all probability by groups, but the Government would 
^ways^ keep the interest of this class in mind whatever might be the course of 
Indi^isation* The Government would also consider the suggestion regarding further 
feeihties for ^ucating the sons of Viceroy’s commissioned officers. 

Mti Tamm Khan was prepared to withdraw the motion but ihe House refused 
and carried the cut by 63 votes to 39, The Assembly then adjourned. 

Coal Ftochase By Eailways 

t7ih, UARQSi—Mr, A. B. Bhmmvi moTed to-day a token cat to raise the qoes- 
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tion of purchase of coal by lailways. He recalled his own previous statement in the 
Assembly to the eftect that the Govciumeni was losmg half a crore ot rupees by 
their present policy of coal purchase. 

He gave figures to show that the Government were losing about Es, 50 lakhs, 
Es. 30 lakhs of which was in State colliciies, Es 9 lakhs in one company and Es. 
5 lakhs in shipmenlb to Burma. He luithei stated that Mi, Whitworth, chief 
mining engineer, practically decided as to who should get the tendeis Theie were 
many cases in which lowei rates have not been accepted He asked for a committee 
of enquiry to examine the points he laised 

Sir George Rainy opposed the motion and contested the accuiacy of the figures 
of Mr Ghuznavi. It was not fair to say that the Eailway Boaid accepted the 
mining engineer’s pioposals invaiiably The levision of the proposals of the Eail- 
way Board was a reality As Eailway Member, he personally discussed these 
matters with the Financial Corami«^sionei foi laihvays, and he could not lemember 
any impoitant case in which there had not been some modification That the 
distribution of oiders by the Eailway Board had given general satisfaction could be 
inferred by a telegram of the Indian Mining Fedeiatioii entirely dissociating them- 
selves fiom Mr (4huznavi's cnticisra and emphatically recording thier view that the 
contracts for 1932-33 were fairly distiibntcd As regaids Messrs. Low and Company 
Sir Geoige Eainy informed the House that no ordeis were placed with that firm 
till last year, foi which he accepted responsibility Last year oiders for a certain 
amount were placed with the fitra It was tiue that there were some cases in 
which lower tendeis were not accepted, but the reason was that the Government 
had to look not only at the price but also to the manner in which the contracts 
were carried out. There was no ground to suppose that the Eailway Board was 
giving contracts without adequate reasons 

The motion was negatived. 

Futueb of Buema 

Mr, Jehangir Munski moved a token cut to laisc a debate on the future of 
Burma He said the passage in the Premier’s speech was not capable of the inter- 
pretation put on it by the Governor of Burma that once Burma federated she shall 
remain in it for ever and he wanted the House to endorse the proposition that 
Buima shall be free to enter the Fedeiation without these fetters sought to be pul 
to limit her choice. 

Mr, Tait, European member fiom Burma, said that the Premier’s speech clearly 
meant permanent federation or separation. Europeans in Buima wished Burma to 
make her free choice, but they all wanted that the choice whatever it be should be 
made now finally because the perpetuation of a feeling of uncertainty would not bo 
m the interest of Burma’s future. 

Mr Kyaw Myint, Buima member, was cheered as he rose. He said this time last 
year this separation issue was closed, but after the House had adopted his resolution 
and the Government of India had supported it the issue had been reopened He 
thanked all party leaders and Mr. Moore for their assurances and thanked Mr, B. 
Das for mentioning the position of the Indian National Congress and the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce. The idea that once you enter the Federation 
you cannot leave it was frightening the people of Burma particularly xmeducated 
who would have a greater say in the selection. So he welcomed these assurances. 

Proceeding, Mr. Kyaw Myint complained that Sir Charles Innes had misinterpre- 
ted the Premier’s statement in his speech to the Council. Tbe issue before Burma 
was not separation or federation but whether Burma should separate on the basis of 
the Premier’s statement. The position of those who had been persistently opposing 
separation was stronger to-day than it was last year. Last year they were surmising 
as to what would happen if separation was adopted and what if it was not. Now 
they ]^ew that if they separated they had a constitution within the four corners of 
me Premier’s statement. Even those who clamoured for separation did not like that. 
For the constitution that was now being offered was a travesty of constitution 
and was unacceptable. All that Burma wanted was freedom to make 
a choice without any threats of secession. Burma would not exercise that 
right without pondering over the consequences. In their choice they would be 
guided by Indian brothers. Burma wanted to be bound to the other units of the 
Indian federation by a silken chord not by heavy chains. 

^orge Bamy^ on behalf of the Government, said that he had read every word 
of pir Charles Innes’ speech and there was nothing to suggest that there was any 
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threat. The ^speech of Sir Chailes Inncs was not that of an advocate but that of a 
jud^re who had placed before the Bui mans all points of theii consideration and 
decision Lot Burma understand the histoiy of Ireland and Amciica It was one 
thing to go into the Federation on the basis that if after a full trial conditions were 
found to be intolerable then by mutual consent sepaiation was possible It was 
another thing to go into the Federation wuth a mind that aftei all we can get out of 
t. Any soit of action of that kind would be dangerous and it would be unworthy 
of Sii Chailos limes to suggest that there was any departure fiom the Premiers 
statement Nor did he find semblance of threat of anything more than a definite 
desire to state clearly that it was for the Burmese to come to a deciSiOn on the 
issues realising how serious thev were 

The cut was withdrawn and the House adjourned. 

Economy Cut Under Custom 

mUh MARCH Ahelur Rahim moved to-day a cut of Es lakhs under 

‘Customs ’ He said that the general principle underlying economy cuts under various 
heads was that they represented the diffeience between the retrenchment committees 
proposal and the cficct given by the Government to them. But the House sutife^d from 
one difiiculty, namely, it could record its decision only on the votable items Therefore 
fhey had decided to move lump cuts and leave it to the Goveinment to distribute 
them among both votable and non-votable heads according to the repoit of the 
re-tienchment sub-committees He said it was impossible for the House to lay the 
finger on a particular activity or personnel because of their non-votable chaiacter. 
He emphasised the weight oi authority of members who constituted the General 
Purpose Committee. Business expenence was represented by Mr. Eamsay Scott and 
Lala Eamsaiandas Mr. Nixon never minced words m expressing the official point 
of view. The late Mr. K. C Eoy had a most intimate knowledge of the working 
of the departments, Mr. Eangaswami Iyengar was a sound polit^ian. Mr 
WallayatuIIah represented men with provincial administrative experience. When these 
men found the offices overstaffed and top-heavy the Government must give due 
weight to their opinion Concluding, Sir Abdur Eahim referred to the disparity 
between the salaries of preventive inspectors and police inspectors, and held that the 
former's salaries were high. , t r, . . 

Stf George ScJvust&r entered a warm defence^ on. behalf of the Customs depart- 
naent which he emphasised was a revenue producing department like the Income-tax 
department and there could be no cutting down of the staff merely because of a 
temporary lull in trade. Trade was now beginning to look up and it was on the 
upward grade. If the motion was accepted it would drive the Government to an 
illogical and unsound position and the House would be committing an irreparable 
injury to the whole Government service for the sake of a temporary need. 

Sir Abdur Eahim finished his speech by stating that he did not desire to press 
bis motion. 

Posts And Telegraphs 

Thereafter the various demands for grants were passed without discussion as the 
Nationalists and Independents having quarrelled did not press their resj^ctive 
motions. When the demand under posts and telegraphs was moved Mr. N, M 
Joshi proposed that the grant be refused as a protest againt the Government 
reducing the salary of postmen when they had exempted the lower grade men in 
other departments. Mr. A. N. Putt supported the grant and told Mr. Joshi that 
the Government must either retrench men or salaries. He preferred a cut in the 
salanes as more human and would, therefore, back the Government. 

19tk, MARCH —The Assembly met to-day to conclude voting on dem^ds for 
grants. The debate was resumed on the economy cut moved by Mr. Joshi under 
Posts and Telegraphs yesterday. . , ^ 

Dewan Bahadur Hathilas 8a>da regretted that any member should treat the 
Betrenchment Committee's reports as fit for the waste paper basket. They were 
valuable documents which would be of use in the great task of reducing expenditure 
of the Goveffnment. . , ^ ... 

Sir JcBeph Bhore quoted figures disproving Mr. Eanga Aiyars contention tMt 
hundreds and thousands of postal employees had been retrenched. He affirmed that 
it ^ould take ^me to give full effect to all retrenchment measures, He addra that 
no complaint had bc^ received either from the Postmen's Union or individual 
against the letrenchmeut of staff. 
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The Postal and Telegraph Department giant was sanctioned. Several other 
demands were passed. 

Subvention to the Fbontiee Province 

Mk B, Das raised a discussion under head “Foreign and Political Depaitment” 
on the ground that it had been iiresponsible and unconstitutional. He complained 
that the resolution had not been placed before the Assembly foi discussion of the 
subvention giant to the North West Frontiei, but he objected to bringing this 
subvention by backdoor of estimates v^hen the Assembly had not been given lull 
opportunity of discussing it on the resolution. He wanted devolution Rules 14 and 
15 to be amended so that the subvention could bo granted to any deserving piovinees 
including his own province of Orissa when sepaiated from Bihar. 

Sir Geoige Schustei sympathised with Mi Das in his desire to secure subvention 
for Oiissa when it was separated As regards the Frontier subvention Government 
had throughout been desirous of having a debate on the question and was satisfied 
that such discussion had taken place to-day to the satisfaction of all The 
Government were satisfied that there were sufficient reasonable and fair giounds 
for granting subvention to the Frontier to give the new piovince a fair start. If on 
a subsequent date subvention was found inadequate he felt sure that the Assembly 
would treat more sympathetically the lequirements of the Frontier. 

The demand was granted without opposition 

The Repressive Policy 

Mr, Eaibaris Si7igh next moved economy out in icspect of the Home Depai'tment. 
He related at length the unsatisfactory administration of Ordinances, “maltreatment 
of women in jails”, the placing of lespectable people in “0” class and innumerable 
lathi charges throughout the country. In particulai he emphasised how the District 
Magistrate of Ferozepore openly asked a nominated member at a Distnet Board meet- 
ing to vote for the Government on a resolntion. He warned the Government agamst 
all these abuses of law 

Sir James C^erar did not think it proper to waste time in repeating arguments 
which he had put during the course of the debate for full two days a motion six 
weeks ago and which was thrown out by a laige majority. The demand was 
carried. 

Public Services Commission 

Mr, Thampan next moved a cut to the extent recommended by the Retrench- 
ment Committee and said that the Public Sei vices Commission was'merely an Advisory 
body without final authority and controlled by the Secretary of State. He urged the 
reduction of two members out of five as lecommended by the Retrenchment 
Committee. 

Now the guillotme fell and the House divided and Mr. Thampan’s motion was 
rejected by 23 votes to 51, the Independents remaining neutral. All other demands 
were thereafter passed and the House adjourned till the 23rd. 

Mbuioal Council Bill 

2Brd, MAE CM :-Sir Frank Noyce introduced a Bill to-day to establish a Medical 
Council in India, and to provide foi the maintenance of a Biitish Indian Medical 
Register He informed the House that the Bill was circulated to all the local 
Governments who had accorded their general approval to the principles underlying 
at and had agreed that it should be proceeded with. The question of creating 
a central agency invested with some authority to guarantee a uniform minimum 
standard of qualifications to India and to the civilised world at large had been under 
consideration for seveial years but, until recently, there had been no consensus 
of opinion in favour of the es^-ablishment of such a Council. 

This had been partly due to the action of the General Medical Council in deci- 
ding in February, 1930, to withdraw temporarily, recognition of the medical degrees 
of Indian nniversities. By this action the international status of these degrees had 
been endangered. Therefore, to safeguard this status and to provide for tne mam* 
tenance of uniform minimum standards of medical education m the country, it had 
become imperative to resume consideration of the proposal for the establishment of 
an All-India Medical Council. 

The Government of India accordingly convened a conference in June, 1930, to 
consider the matter afresh# AU tike local Governments, escept Assam, and ali the 
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universities in British India which possessed medical faculties, were presented at the 
conference which unanimously resolved that the establishment oi an All-India 
Medical Council was essential and acceptable in principle 

Salt Import Duty 

Sir George Schuster next moved consideration of a Bill to extend by one year the 
operation of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act of 1931. This was to ensure 
the development of the Indian industry and to ensuie the stability of prices. 
Government did not intend to make any change in the level of the import duty at 
piesent 

Mr. B. Das ciiticised the inordinate gieed of capitalists of Bombay to exploit 
the whole of India He asked Government to bring forward a resolution by which 
the Provincial Governments would have to spend the money allotted from the 
protective tariff on salt production or else refund it to central revenues. 

Mr. S. 0 Mitra said he was not opposed to the imposition of the salt duty for 
another year. 

Mr. G. Morgan moved an amendment so that m the case of Aden the price of 
salt should be Es. 54-5 per 100 pounds. He complained that Aden was getting 
the greater benefit at the expense of the consumer, particularly in Bengal. 

Mr H. P. Mody opposed the amendment He said it penalised the industry at 
Aden, which was largely in Indian hands. 

Mr C. 0 Biswas said he would prefer Aden salt to Liverpool salt At the same 
time, he was against Aden getting undue predominance so as to affect the sources 
of the salt supply in India 

Sir George Schuster opposed the amendment, which was lost. The Bill was then 
passed. 


Treatment op WomN Political Prisoners 

The House next proceeded to discuss Sardar Sant Stngh^s adjournment motmn 
over the treatment of women political prisoners of Delhi when they were transferred 
to a mixed jail in the Punjab. 

Sardar Sant Singh confessed, in the first instance, that he relied on a report 
which was published in a Delhi newspaper but said he had the facts venfied by 
some eye-witnesses. He did not want the House lo take the police inspector’s report 
which must be biassed in favour of his subordinates. He complained that prisoners 
of respectable position like Mrs. Asaf Ali, Chando Bibi and Mrs. Durgadas and 
Usba Devi were so ill-treated that they, along with others, began a hunger-stnke 
when threatended with transfer to mixed jails. Their request for a transfer to a 
Lahore female jail was refused, When Dr. Ansari and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, who 
were also in Delhi jail, induced them to give up their hunger-stnke the prisoners, 16 
in number, were put into lorries Chando Bibi was bruised ana she bled. 
Another was hurt while being pushed into a lorry. One of the women 
police used a contemptuous term. 

Sw James Cr&iar gave the facts as he had received them from the Chief Commis- 
sioner. He said it was found necessary, owing to want of accommodation in Delhi 
jail and also due to the request of some of the female prisoners themselves, to trans- 
fer them from Delhi. One of the prisoners had no objection to a transfer to 
Dharamsala, but the other 15 went on hunger-strike. 

When rations were brought for them they refused to receive them and expressed 
their determination to continue the hunger-strike and pressed for a transfer to the 
Lahore female jail. But there was no accommodation available in the Lahore Jail 
and if they were transferred there might have been overcrowding there as welL The 
superintendent of the jail tried, through Mr. Asaf Ali and Dr. Ansari, to induce 
them to give up their hunger-trike but it was of no avail. On the other 
hand, they touted slogans. They were then placed in lorries. One 
ptisong got scratched by accident. Oneof the women police was bitten on the thumb. 
The Home Member pointy out that Sardar Sant Singh bad made no single 
^lega^on supported by specific facts of any maltreatment whatsoever. There was no 
^legality in transferring them from one jail to another. It was impossible for the 
jail anthorities to accede to their unreasonable and impracticable request for transfer 
only to the Lahore jail 
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The women police used the minimum force and behaved with great propriety. 
Force was used in the last resort, in spite of provocation. The action taken was 
the only one that could have been taken. Concluding, the Home Member said that 
women and childien had been placed for purposes of piopaganda in the foiefront 
of the agitation, regardless of any injury that they mast suffer He appealed to the 
House not to give this propaganda any encouragement (Chceis.) 

Sardar Sant Singh, leplying to the debate, complained that the women prisoners 
in question were sent to jails commonly used by felons. The women were, therefore, 
justified in going on a hunger-strike and refusing to go to a jail where there was 
danger. He challenged Sir James Crerar to show that there was congestion in Delhi 
Jail while three big apartments were reseived for the conspiiacy case approvers. 

Sir James Cierai emphasised that there was no evidence that the women police 
deliberately and gratuitously maltreated those prisoners or used moie force than was 
absolutely requiied 

The House divided and rejected the motion by 58 votes to 33, nine members re- 
maining neutral. Some of these belonged to the Independent party and some to the 
Centre party, besides Mr. Kabuuddin Ahmed, who is an unattach^ member. The 
Independents who remained neutral included Sir Abdiir Rahim, Mr. H. P Mody, Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, Mahomed Mua2zam Sahib Bahadur, Mr Nabakumar Singh 
Dudhoria and Beth Haji Abdullah Haroon. The Assembly then adjourned. 


Bengal Detenus Transfer Bill 

24th, MARCH —After interpellations to-day discussion was resumed on the 
Bengal Detenus Tiansfer Bill Mr Sykes moved an amendment proposing the transfer 
of detenus to jails m any Governor's province This was supported by Mr, Mitra, 
but opposed by the Home Member and rejected by 58 against 34 votes, a number 
of members, both Independents and others, lemaining neutral. 

Mr, Ultra then moved an amendment to the effect that the jail rules should 
include a provision for the grant of travelling allowances to the nearest relations of 
the detenus twice a year for interview and also provide for the reproduction, as far 
as possible, of Bengal conditions, specialy as regards diet and the manner of cooking 
food During the speech he obtained from Sir James Crerar a statement that there 
were no detenus of any desciiption in Deoli jail. 

Mr, C, S. Rajiga Itjer supported the amendment pointmg out that the detenus 
were neither anarchists nor terroiists nor revolutionaries. 

Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr, Amarnath Butt also supported the amendment. 

Mr, C, C, Biswas held the amendment impracticable and said it would be better to 
leave the matter where it was and accept the Home Member's assurance. 

Bobu Gaya Prasad Sint/h said there was nothing unreasonable in asking for 
travelhng allowance and suitable diet. 

Sir Cowasjee Jeha9igir thought that the granting of travelling allowance to rela- 
tions was justified and if this was done Government would be helping themselves 
and the Bengal Government of the future. 

Mr, S, 0, Sen asked ; ^When you provide for salaams to a jail officer by the 
detenus, can't you arrange for provision of costs to the relations for interviews and 
for food according to a Bengali's requirements V He added the detenus were not 
prisoners. 

Mr, Ahmed Natoax opined that they would be indirectly encouraging terrorists 
or the civil disobedience movement by granting these comforts* Already Ste detenus 
procured in jail opium, tobacco, etc. 

The Home Member, while not accepting the amendment, did not withdraw any of 
the assurances he gave at various stages of the debate; He repeated the assurance 
that every endeavour would be made to introduce as far as possible the conditions 
obtaining in Bengal in respect of diet, etc. So f&t as detention m places which are 
o^trally administered was concerned, rules would be drawn up which would give 
effect to these conditions and Bengal food would be provided besides indoor and 
outdoor games. If any members were wilhng to give useful suggestions in this 
^pect, he was prepared to receive them, as the rules were still under preparation. 
He gave a further assurance that as eleetrie fans could not be had in Deoli punkhas 
would be provided during summer. To those who wanted to interview the detenus, 
toir James Crerar could not undertake to pay the travelling allowance, as it was not 
25 
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an obligation which any part of India was prepared to accept. He did not think 
that the Bengal Government should be under statutory obligation to make payments 
which would have to be defiayed by the taxpayers of Bengal 

The House divided and the amendment was lost by 43 against 50 votes. 

Inspection By M. L. A.'s 

Mr. S 0 MiUa next moved another amendment uiging periodical examination of 
Ike detenus by a committee ot the Assembly to report on the suitability ot the place 
of detention and the geneial comfort of detenus to Government He said the present 
uno&cial visitoiB to jails were persons whose reports weie subjected to much public 
criticism. It was m the interest ol Government that members of the Assembly be 
selected for visiting jails 

Mr Ramasivatm Mudahm urged the Government to accept the amendment as 
otherwise they would be lending themselves to the criticism that they were not too 
enthusiastic about the comforts of the detenus. Visits by an Assembly committee 
would enable the members of the House to appreciate the real facts of the conditions 
in the detention camps, and there would be no room for the wrong allegations (ac- 
cording to the Home Member), which occassionally appeared m the press 

Dewan Bahadm Ecubilas Sarda and Mr G. 6^ Biswas further supported the 
amendment, the latter demanding its acceptance as it would pioduce a moral and 
psychological effect on the people, 

Mr, Amainath Dutt said these amendments were necessary in the interest of 
the mamtenauce of Biitish lule. 

Mr, K, <7. Neogy broke his silence m the debate owing to the piteous appeals 
made by Mr. Mudaliar and Mr. Biswas to Government. He thought it was no use 
trying to soften the stony hearts ot the Government members. The best method of 
dealing with the Government members was to thiow out the measuics. Mr. Amar- 
nath t)utt had referred to censorship of messages. Mr. Neogy said this might have 
been the cause of nothing appearing in the papers about the incident which happened 
on March 8 at Hijli. The information that had reached him was that the trouble 
there was very senous, 

Mr, 0, 8, Manga Iyer said the Opposition's duty was to move roasouablo amend- 
ments and put the Government m the wrong if they chose to oppose them. 

Str James Crerar said that inspection by an Assembly committee was 
impracticable, The amendment was lost by 53 against 42 votes. 

Mr, Paul moved the omission of clause 4 which oars the High Courts from 
exercising their poweis under section 491 of the Civil Proceduie Code. 

Mr, Lalekand Navalari characterised this as a most important amendment and 
argued that no legislation could take away the fundamental rights given by the 
common law. The Bombay and Madras High Courts had held that view and only 
the Calcutta High Court had held otheiwisc 

lir. Btsuas^The Law Member himself argued Ibe case 

Mr, Navalari— Then the Law Member is picjudiced. (Laughter ) 

2 he Law Memhej — ^Now it is the view ol that court. 

When legal argument in this strain was going on and Mr Navalarai said that the 
Law Member had lost the case he had put up and the Law Member replied ‘Not 
so easily' and Mr. Navalrai retorted . T know the obstinacy of the other side', Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir asked the President : *Sir have we become a High Court ? I want 
your ruling'. 

The Preside7it---The Hon. Member has sufficient intelligence to answer the ques- 
tion himself, 

The Law Member — We have had plenty of politics ; let ut have a little of law. 

Mr, Navalrat had not concluded when the Assembly adjourned till the 29th. 

29th, MABCB Besuming the debate on the detenus Bill when the House met 
to-day after the Easter recess, Mr, De Sou%a felt that there was a legal anomaly in that 
detenus under the Bengal Act could not re-open their case under a wnt oi Habeas 
Corpus whereas in the High Courts of Bombay and Madras this right was preserved 
to accused persons. In the absence of a Supreme Court the Government would facili- 
tate, unanimity of decisions between the three premier High Courts m India if 
this right was permitted in Calcutta also. The Government would be adding moral 
support to their pokey of repression if they provided proper saf^uards against this 
apprebeusionr 
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ilT; C, C. Biswas said that tho le^al aspect could not be easily dissociated from 
political aspects. It was quite open to the legislature to rcstiict the Habeas Corpus 
right and no useful purpose could be served in questioning that right. What the 
House was to consider was what would be the effect of enacting the clause 
under discussion He did not think any risk would be run by placing evidence 
before tho High Couit in cases where detention proceedings weio challenged. If the 
Government persisted in enacting it the result would bo unpopular. He asked, was 
it right of the Government to disregaid all opposition even when it was reasonable ^ 

Str B» L MiUer said that it was apparent that the object of the Bill was to 
substitute executive judgment foi judicial judgment owing to the compelling necessity 
of the situation The Bengal Council had by an overwhelming vote passed legisla- 
tion but it could not limit tho powers of the High Couit. Was this House going 
to deny to Bengal the assistance it wanted temporarily to ciubh the terrorist 
movement ? 

Mr S G, Mitra —This is not the way to crush the terror ists. 

Str B L MitUr ^ We considci this is one of the methods, but my point is 
that the House, it it did not like tho piinciplc of tho legislation, could have thrown 
out the Bill when theic was a motion foi a select committee But then it accepted 
the principle’’ The Law Member declared that most of the discussion was academic 
Whether tho provision was ttlba was not toi the House to decide If any High 
Couits possessed any power other than those given by sec 491 those remained un- 
touched. Let those who believed these existed try their legal remedy. He also made it 
clear that even under sec. 401 High Couits would not send for records but would only 
see whether a person was legally in custody. This the Government wished to avoid 
as it would lead to the disclosure of evidence of sources of information. The House 
has passed a similar provision in 1923 and 1925. The Law Member said the provision 
was thus not new. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra said that every well-governed administration depended on a due 
balance of power between tho legislature, the judiciary and tho executive. The 
Government has already crushed tho legislature by ordinances and 
wished now to crush the judiciary. Why was an apology of temporary legislation 
put forwaid when power had been possessed for seven years and wanted for five 
years more He challenged the Home Member to state outside tho House that every 
detenu was an inveteiate teironst and not to take shelter behind the privileged 
position m the House aud then face a court of trial. He warned that the founda- 
tions of British rule on justice were being shaken. 

Sardar Sant Singh said that if the Assembly was merely to give the power 
wanted by the executive tlion they might all disperse. The House must see that 
the executive woiked under a civilized system. 

Svr James Crerar opposed the amendment pointing out that clause 4 was very 
important in the whole Bill He asked the House to realise the responsibility and 
discharge its duties by rejecting the amendment which, if passed, would prevent the 
local Government from exercising its powers under the local Act. 

The amendment was lost by 33 agamst 53 votes. 

Rao Bahadur B, L, Paid moved another amendment that clause 4 shall bo in 
force for one year only. This was also lost. 

Mr, Seetarana Bam moved an amendment that at the end of clause 4 the 
following proviso should be added ‘Provided, however, that the procedure laid 
down in the Act has been complied with’. He said that if the Government wished 
that no law should be respected by their executive then let them suspend all Jaws. 
This proviso was the acid test of the hona fides of the Government whether they 
want^ that this Act should be administerai without a remedy against illegal deten- 
tions or not. 

The debate on this was not concluded when the Assembly adjourned for the day. 

doth, MARGE — Besuming tho debate to-day Mr, Ramaswami Mudaliar 
said that this was a limited amendment and a most reasonable one. 
It was, for instance, required by the bill that a certain police ofiScer could detain a 
person under this legislation only for 15 days. Supposing he detained him for more 
^n 15 days and thus a breach of this law occurred, then the Hifdi Court should 

free to intervene. If the Government had any imagination they should accept 
this amendment, for let them not make the world feel that behind ihdx action lay 
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the spirit of vindictiveness and not justice. He had watched the proceedings of the 
Bengal Council when the bill on the subject was passed and ho was impressed by 
the statement of Mr J, L. Banerjee that terrorism could not be stamped out by 
public denunciation but by denunciations at their homes aud social gathonngs. *Let 
me make this final appeal to the Government It is not an appeal of mendicancy. 
The very name of our party shows that is not our policy, but I have t^en an 
oath to my king and country to do ray duty, and in the discharge of that duty let 
me tell this Government that by defeating these amendments they are making mistake 
after mistake and that they are alienating the sympathy of the best and the most 
moderate and the wisest in the land by regimenting their maprity to crush every 
amendment irrespective of the^ strength or weakness of its cause. Wisdom lies m 
whittling the bill here, amending it there and carrying it with the unanimous vote 
of the House. Lot me make a special appeal to the European group, because in this 
topsy-turvy world their word carries weight with the Government and not ours By 
using the weight of your votes with the Government you are not killing terrorism ; 
you are driving out all fair minded men fiom your fold, and let me warn Sir James 
Crerar that if he is giving this parting gift to India, I am not sure that he will not 
repent when he sees the result. You must ha\c moral sanction behind you, and 
no wonder the law has so far failed to be effective in J^ngal ’ 

8ir James Orerar said that the amendment was not innocuous or tiivial , it went 
to the root of the whole matter. He said the amendment did not mention to which 
Act it applied. 

Mr, Kaju — It applies to the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Bvr Ja'ines Crerar said that then the lesult of this amendment would be to 
thwart the operation of the very section in the Bengal Act which had on frequent 
occasions enabled the executive Government of Bengal to prevent the commission of 
terrorist outrages ^ The provision which the amendment contemplated did not 
appear in the original Act, and if it was put in the supplementary bill the normal 
interpretation would^ be that it imported something new, something material and 
something substantial The courts would certainly go into the merits of the 
suspicion. 

B%t Eahim, — ^The High Courts discriminate every day between questions of 

procedure and merit, and they can be left to do that. 

Sir James Crerar, — ^The two questions are closely connected, and a serious res- 
ponsibility would fall on us If we authonse that action 

Bvr James Crerar said it was open to any one to petition the local Government, 
let them not question the good faith of the local Government and its officials. 
He assured the House that there was no obstinacy in his attitude, but that he could 
not seriously endanger the whole validity of measures by accepting the amendment. 

Mr, Eaju^s amendment was then put to the vote and rejected by 50 to 45 votes. 

Life of Bill Limitei) to Thkee Yeaes 

Jfr Eaju nexrmoved that the bilFs life be limited to three years. 

Sir James Crerar pyposed the amendment as it would cause serious inconvenience 
if they did not make its life co-terminous with the life of the local legislation. 

The amendment was put to the House and earned by 52 to 41 votes, this being 
the first defeat of the Government over the provisions or this bill. 

Sir James Cterar^ then moved the third reading of the Bill He said 
he regretted that during the last days of his membership of the Assembly 
It fell to his lot to pilot this bill during fiie nine days of the debate on it. Though 
the task is u^Icasank the refusal to do it would be to decline to discharge his res- 
ponsibility,^ He hoped the House too would be prepared to recognise and discharge 
its responsibility in assisting the local authorities by legislating on matters within 
the competence of the central l^islature. 

Mr, Manga Iyer opposed the motion. He said he had refused to serve on the 
select committee because he was opposed to its principle. Documents which could 
not be produced were dead documents, and he must presume the innocence of 
the detenus* Terrorism had created a grave situation, a graver situation was being 
crei^ ^ sending away the detenus to Ajmer. 

Mr, K, Cm Neogy saia the last amendment limiting the life of the bill to three * 
years was a toap mto which the Opposition had fallen. The Government wished to 
show that It md not succeeded in defeating all the amendments. Tt pains me, who 
has beem m att the four Assemblies^ that a bill which was not passed by three 
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Assemblies should be passed by this If detention without trial had not helped you, 
neither will banishment help you. Violence begets venneanco and vengeance begets 
violence and in this vicious ciicle the Government and the teironsts aie moving While 
condemning terrorism we cannot permit Government terrorism.’ He recalled how 
Sir Hugh Stephenson in 1925 admitted that Mr K K Mitter and others who were 
detained under the regulation in 1908 weie so detained not because of terrorist 
activities but because they were carrying on boycott propaganda and organizing 
volunteers This is the kind of evidence on which the Government acted. Ho op- 
posed the Black Bill’ 

Mr» S, C, Mitra said that Sir James Oreiar would be reme i bered longer than 
Sir George Eainy because of a senes of oidinances and obnoxious and mischievous 
measures for which he was responsible. On the eve of his dcpaiture he had broken 
the hearts of many unfortunate famines in Bengal Let him have peace Ho con- 
tended that the drastic measuics of the Government foi the past seven years had 
obviously failed m the object, but on the other hand terrorism was mcieasing 

Sir Coivasji Jehangir warned the Government that it could not lule India by 
these methods India was a sentimental country and if the Government disregaided 
sentiment and rested its case on logic it would not succeed. 

Mr, Moore said that Mr. Neogy had said about vengeance and violence, but did 
he remember that after the Irwin-Gandhi pact terrorism increased and the result 
was the greatest number of outbreaks of violence known m this generation. 

Mr, -What about official tenorism 

Mr, Mooiei Official terrorism was represented by the release of political prisoners 
except those who could not be released without danger to peace 

Mr, Neogy What about tho Black and Tan regime of your community in 
Chittagong ? I am prepared to substantiate that. 

Mr, Moore • My hon'ble friend is taking up a different attitude from that of Mr. 
Mitra. My point is that we are facing in Bengal a terrorist movement which aims 
at terrorising the courts. We have had a judge murdered in the open court and a 
witness murdered and a prosecuting officer seriously wounded. Don’t confuse the 
issue more. I contend we cannot deny that m the present situation the Govern- 
ment is justified in asking for these powers. 

Mr A, N, Dutt said that he had every respect for Sir James Orerar’s person 
but there was something wrong with his head. (Laughter). Neither the Assembly 
nor the Bengal Council were representative of patriotic men (Ironical hear, hear). 

4* r foreigner’s life that was in danger. 

Why did they not take shelter in forts and thanas ? 

The closure was applied and carried by 51 to 29 votes. 

Thereafter Sir James Crerar replying to the debate regretted he had been accused 
of want of sympathy. It was also a matter of regret that it had been suggested 
that the whole policy of the Government was involved m the general pohtical 
sitimtion m that province. On the contrary tho policy of the Government had been 
to help m the politi^ advance of the country. The House ought to regard the 
views of the Bengal Government and the Council with due respect. 

The Hou^ divided on the motion that the Bill as amended be passed and Sir 
James Crerar s motion was carried by 54 against 37 votes amidst cheers and counter- 
cheers. The House then adjourned. 

Haj Piloeimage Bills 


31st, M^CE After interpellations to-day, Sir Frank Noyce introduced a bill 
to establish committees in the principal ports of pilgrim traffic to assist Muslim 
TOlgrims to Hedjaz, He said the bill was in pursuance of the recommendations 
t the Haj Committe, which proposed that central legislations should be undertaken 
for the purpose of converting the Haj committees at Bombay, Karachi and 
Calcutta into statutory bodies, revising their constitution and widening their powers 


was intend^ to replace the Bengal and Bombay Acts by an of the Indian Legis- 
kture requinng all pilgnm brokers and their agents to obtain licenses to carry on 
trade. This was also in pursuance of the recommendations of the Haj Com* 


Ihmre was no discussion on these two motions, which were agreed to. 
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Sir Eidyn Howell then moved the consideration of the Foreign Relations Bill, as it 
emerged from the select committee. He said than in September Sicre was a consensus 
of opinion in the House that the Government should take an eaily oppoitunity of 
stamping out libel on foieign states. The scope of the present bill affected only 
contiguous states Peisonally, he would have preferied the preamble of the bill in 
its original form, but he accepted the change made in the select committee provided 
it was understood that the whole bill was not rendered nugatory by making it 
impossible for any prosecution ever to succeed, because he wished to emphasise that 
thoie was a real danger. Its scope was now confined to defamatory articles against 
the xulers of a certain small number of states whose territones adjoined the land 
frontiers of India and certain persons m close connection with those rulers either as 
members of their families or as the principal ministers of their Governments. It 
placed the rulers of these states on precisely the same footing regarding defamatory 
articles as private British subject except that the Governor-General would take ac- 
tion on their behalf. Offences under this bill fell within the established code and 
procedure with the exception that, whereas in the Penal code it could be only simple 
imprisonment, here it might be either simple or rigoious With this exception, the 
bill was m general conformity with the principles of the English common law, and 
statutes resembling it were enforced in neaily all the civilised parts of the world. 

Er* Ziauddm moved that the bill, as reported^ by the select committee, be circu- 
lated for opinion by Aug. 1 He referred to Sir George Ramy^s promise on the 
last occasion that if the bill was refeired to a select committee then it would bo 
circulated by executive order for opinion. 

Sir Lancelot Graham and Sir Evelyn Howell mfoimod Dr. Ziauddm that this 
precisely had been done and that the opinions received from High Courts and bar 
associations had been placed before the committee. 

Proceeding, Dr. Ziauddm agreed that the bill as it emerged from the committee 
was a very much modified one, but he wanted to know from the Foieign Secretary 
^ criticises the ruler of an adjoining territory for any action 

taken by him in reject of the Muslim religion would be proceeded against What- 
ever be the reply, Dr. Ziauddm thought that the bill at this juncture would create 
a wrong impression m the public mind that the Government were out to muzzle the 
press and the public. 

Sit Ahdur Rahim supported the circulation motion of Dr. Ziauddin because the 
bill, as It had emerged from the select committee, was a different one from the bill 
introduced and created a new offence which could not be discussed fully at the fag 
end of the ^ssion. If they wanted a bill of this character, then they must limit it 
to cases of defamation. The Penal Code was comprehensive enough to take cogni- 
zance of any such ^offence. The framers of the Penal Code, who had received the 
encomiums of the jundic part of the world, had deliberately refrained from including 
any such provision as was sought. It was difficult to define defamation when it 
was particularly against rulers in the East. (Laughter.) Dr. Ziauddin’s speech in- 
dicated that only Mushms m India would be affected, but that was not the case 
of the rul^s of the adjoining territories were Muslims, and therefore it was 
likely that Hindus might be accused persons rather than Muslims. 

Mr* Scetharama Raju said the bill was neither fish nor fiesh nor good red her- 
ring. It was neither in accordance with the practices of civihsed countries nor in 
con^nance with international law. The House had from the beginning been opposed 
to the pnnciple of the bill, which was not legal but political. ^ ^ 

Mr, Manga Tyer was opposed to recirculation because the present bill was a great 
improvement p its predecessor. If any further improvement was needed it could 
be made on the floor of the House. He did not commit the Nationalists by his 
views. 

Mr.Jwmn said ^at no religious objection could be taken to the bill 
Whwh had been considerably modified. 

%ed MMr«a*a said that the liberty of the press was already curtailed and this 
would take it away further. 

3^ said the English law penaUzed such writings and it was not 

obsolete as ae,Iast prosecution m England took place in 19(B Ind not a century 
ago as Mr. BfW had stated. ^ 

Mr, Ga^a fVosod SfjiS'fc said that he, as a member of the select committee, was 
a party to remomg most ,of the obiecMonable features of the bilL If they had 
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committed a mistake he would gladly change his opinion, but he thought that no 
puipose would be served by leciiculation. 

Mian Muhmnmad Shah Naicw/.^ speaking fiom the point of view of the Frontiei 
Province, emphasised that such a bill was most vital for maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with their neighbours, 

Mr. Lahhand Navalrai explained that the opinions piomised by the Government 
had been obtained and spoke at length on the various objectionable provisions of 
the bill and how* changes had been made by the select committee. 

SketIJi Sadtq Hassan said the Government wcie becoming daily more and more 
inesponsible and desiious of curtailing liberties Ihiough such absurd measuies. This 
was possible only because the best element in the country was non -cooperating with 
the Government. 

A voice aie quite representative. 

Shell Ji Sadia Hassan — If the radicals had stood you would have little chance; 
at any latc if the radicals had been here the Government would have felt icstiained 
in bringing forward such silly measures 

Sir Evelyn Eonell, replying to the debate, said that no technical or constitutional 
reason had been given to justify the need for fmther ciieulatiou. He assured the 
House that there was a real need for the measure. He gave instances of how the 
Foreign Relations Ordinance promulgated last year had enabled the Government to 
have the Zamindar of Lahore convicted thiice and its editois imprisoned, how the 
Kesari apologised and other newspapeis were punished The result was that since 
the Ordinance terminated the newspapers had been quiescent, but that was because 
the Government had taken firm steps at once to stop this mischief. He assured 
Sir Abdur Rahim that the bill did not cieatc a new offence. Tt does nothing but 
make a shght alteration of the procedure whereby persons hitherto debaired from 
access to our courts can have the remedy which law provides for all and sundiy.’ 
As legards Aden and small protectorates, he was prepaied to meet Sir Abdur 
Rahim’s objection by omitting Aden from the list if such an amendment was moved. 

Continuing, the Foreign Secretary said that Mr. Raj’u had quoted from the wri- 
tings of an oliscure writer m England in 1904 who had suggested the wiping off of 
the German fleet and that from that day the German Emperor was angry, and had 
said that the British Government took no action. Sir Evelyn Howell commented : 
T submit that if that writer had been muzzled the Great War might perhaps have 
been deferred.’ (‘Hear, hear’ and laughter.) Sir Evelyn said a speaker had quoted 
from a civilian’s opinion that libels on the Boer President were allowed, but did not 
quote further that it had led to the Boer War. He asked : ‘Which is the greater 
evil . to have unnecessary war or muzzle an ill-informed journalist on one occasion 
and one subject which does not concern him and which he does not understand 

He held that the amendments made by the select committee met the objections of 
that civilian and of the chief presidency magislrate of Madras. Similarly, Syed 
Murtaza had quoted the objections of the Shia Association, but these had been met 
because the Hedjaz had been excluded. He assured the House that foreign rulers, 
being human being^ would not care much about attacks on their third or fourth 
cousins or minor omcials, but the consequences would be dangerous if on any 
occasion an attack was made and the Government of India said tney had no power 
to intervene. The ruler might turn round and say that when an Indian visited that 
land he would see they were not comfortable. There was such a possibility and he 
hoped the House would reject the amendment. 

The House thereupon rejected the amendment and agreed to take the bill into 
consideration. 

An OmciAL Amendment 

rt ^oi^eign Secretary then moved an amendment substituting in place of clause 
2 the following 

'Where an offence falling under Chapter XXI of the Indian Penal Code is 
committed gainst a ruler of a state outeide but adjoining India or against any 
member of his family or against any minister of such ruler and m the opinion of 
the Gover^r-General in Council the maintenance of Mcndly relations between His 
Maj^ty s Government and the Government of such state may thereby be prejudiced, 
the Goyernor-General in Council may make or authorise any person to make a 
j^mplaint m siting of su^ oflfence, and notwithstanding anything contained in sec. 
X9o of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, any court competent in otb^ 
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respects to take cognizance of such offence may take cognizance thereof on such 
complaint/ 

Dr, ZiauddiHj opposing the amendment, said the Foreign Secretary himself had 
admitted that since the expiry of the Ordinance there was no offence committed by 
anybody. It would be unwise on the part of the Government to displease their own 
people m order to please a neighbouring country. 

The Assembly at his stage adjourned. 


1st, AFKZL E-esuming the debate to-day Mi, C, C, Bisioas said that it was 
admitted that no question of international law was involved , then the reason shown 
in the new clause was utteily groundless. Why should the Government have any 
thing to do with any person who was outside British India and was not likely to 
come over to this country to seek a remedy ? There was also the da^er of imputing 
the motive ot favountism on the part of the Governor-General in Council towards 
any ruler. 

Sir Ahdiii Rahim asked why there should be any difficult on the part of a 
foreign ruler or his lepresentative to make a complaint in a British court personally 
or tlSrough some representative it he had a grievance against any journal or citizen. 
Once a complaint was made, by whomsoever it may be, the whole question was 
open to be decided whether a writing or utterance was likely to prejudice foreign 
relations or not. It was too much to accept the position of solicitude on the part of 
Government to assume to protect the reputation of a certain foreign ruler or his 
minister or a member of his family. It would be more disastrous if the Government 
were to penalise reasonable criticism from the public point of view. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh thought the best authority to decide whether a particu- 
lar action was an offence or not was the court. It would be dangerous to give the 
executive the power they asked for because they were always reluctant to lay the 
cards on the table and relied mostly on one-sided evidence. 

Sir Lancelot Graham thanked Mr. Yamm Khan for having changed his view in 
favour of the amendment. By passing the bill they were not adding any new 
section to the Criminal Procedure Code. The question was a simple one^ It was 
not a question of any foreign ruler or individual being defamed or prejudiced, but 
it was for India’s own safety and friendly relations with her neighbours that the 
Government of India must put a check to an offence which was likely to or would 
disturb the peace. It was most difficult, and practically not possible, for any 
aggrieved foreign ruler or his representative to lodge any complaint. 

Mr, Wilayatullah considered legislation unnecessary as under it any person 
would be improperly put to grave danger on mere legal presumption. 

Sir L, Graham interrupted and said that there was no presumption It was clear 
that a person would be proceeded against for a definite hbel only. 

Mr Wilayatullah said that any article could be constructed to be libellous and 
so it was unjustified. The bill before the House was extraordinary, and the pro- 
posed amendment would do away with the only relieving feature m the bill. It was 
the expenence of every one that whenever a prosecution was instituted there was 
sure to be a conviction. 

Sir B, L, Mitter was surprised at the alarm expressed by some members over 
such an innocuous measure. Any prosecution would be a very simple one. Before 
conviction it must be proved whether a particular criticism was hona fide or the 
accused person had any wrongful intention to defame. It was only when defamation 
was likely to disturb friendly relations that the Governor-General-m-Council could 
take action. They were doing nothing new or dreadful. 

In reply to Mr. Munshi’s question the Law Member admitted that prosecution 
depended on the discretion of the executive Government. However, there was 
enough safeguard provided that no prosecution would be launched unless the 
Governor-General was satisfied that friendly relations with a particular foreign ruler 
were prejudiced. It was open to the court to decide whether the offence implied 
elements of imputation, publication or any wrongful intention on the part of the 
accused. 

Bvr Abdwr HaAm,— Including the element that the article is likely to disturb 
friendly relatione ? 

Bvr Xa That does not come under the element of defamation. 

M", Mumhi said that if they were to rely upon what the Law Member had said 
then where was the necessity for words which served no purpose in the 
clause. 
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The Law Member, intervening, said that those words were necessary in the inter- 
est of the accused. 

Mr, Munshi was surprised to see the Government more solicitous to the accused 
than the representatives of the people By this enactment, he said, the Government 
was placing the courts m the strange position of having to decide whether the 
opinion of the Governor-General that the maintenance of friendly relations between 
his Majesty’s Government and the Government of a state would be prejudiced was 
justified or not. He appealed to the Government to agree to the deletion of those 
words so that the offence might be simply one of defamation. 

Mr» Axkar Ah opposed the amendment on the ground that there was no justifi- 
cation for the Government to spend unnecessaiily on litigation to promote or main- 
tain friendly relations with foreign lulers The Government’s object was not so 
much friendly relations as the suppression of free expression of opinion. 

Sir Ahdm Bahim moved the deletion of the words pointed out by Mi. Munshi 
m clause 2. 

The Government accepted the deletion. 

Mr, Yamin Khan next moved the addition of an explanation that for the opera- 
tion of the bill Aden would be excluded from India 

This amendment was carried, as also another amendment omitting clause B in 
respect of trial courts. 

The Foreign Secretary then moved an amendment which substituted the words to 
which objection was taken and which were latei on omitted by Sir Abdur Eahim's 
amendment. 

Mr, Mumhi pressed that those words should be retained m no part of the bill as 
it would seriously prejudice the accused. 

The House then agreed to postpone further consideration of the bill till the next 
day by which time there might be a proper understanding as to the wording of the 
remaining clauses to be discussed. 

SuGAE Peoteotion Bill 

Svr George Rainy then moved the consideration of the Sugar Industry Protection 
Bill. He explained the salient features of the changes made by the select committee 
and pointed out that the industry would be protected till March, 1946, and that till 
1938 the basic duty of Es. 7-4 per cwt. would be maintained and that 
thereafter there would be an enquiry, not to decide whether there should be 
protection, but to decide the rate at which the protective duty should be 
fixed. Meanwhile, if there were any changes in prices at which imported sugar was 
sold which would impair the effect of the protection now proposed, then the Govern- 
ment would increase the duty to the extent justified. Sir George Eainy drew pointed 
attention to the facilities proposed for research as a means of developing the industry. 

Mr, Sykes (European, Bombay) moved an amendment for the postponement of 
the bill till the September session in Simla, He explained how it was not possible 
to obtain the opinions of gur manufacturers in the short interval that the bill was 
in the select committee. Even till to-day the opinions of gur manufacturers, who 
were priucipally concerned, had not been sufficiently obtained to enable a decisive 
view being taken. The high rate of duty on sugar had led to a decrease in con- 
sumption, which in certain cases was made up by the fall m prices. Already there 
was effective protection in the Finance Act, together with a surcharge of 25 per cent, 
and therefore nothing would be lost by postponing the consideration of the measure 
till the Simla session. 

Government’s Attitude on Eeeobms 

The clock now struck 4 and the adjournment motion on Government’s attitude on 
Eeforms was taken up. Sardar Sarhans Simh moved : 

‘*The House do now adjourn to discuss the unsatisfactory reply of the Govern- 
ment that they would expedite reforms with Mahatma Gandhi in jail,” 

The mover said that so long as repression contmued reforms would not be 
acceptable to the majority of the Indians, and even if put into force, would never 
work. He referred to Mr. Benthall’s statement, from which it appeared that there 
Was a serious conspiracy to put Mahatma Gandhi in jail and to mwart India from 
getting real responsibility. 

Mr. B, Das said that when Mahatma Gandhi was arreted the public suspected 
that there was some conspiracy behind it in England and India, Mr. BenthalFs 
statement had proved it. 
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The President asked the speaker not to refer to the circular but to confine him- 
self to the subject of the motion. 

Mr B Das said that it was apparent that while Mahatma Gandhi was carrying 
on negotiations, plans for his arrest and for fighting the Congress were, being laid 
deep. He would rather have the reforms postponed and let the die-hards have their 
full way. He expressed indignation at Mr. Benthall’s remarks about Mahatma 
Gandhrs constructive vacuity of mind when Mahatma Gandhi was so much respec- 
ted by his countrymen as perfect and a superman. He also characteiised as false 
the statement that Mahatma Gandhi and the Federation of Indian Chambers were 
all alhed to down Bntish commercial interests He said that without peace with 
Mahatma Gandhi no progress was to be ensured for all their earnestness in hasten- 
ing reforms. (Laughter.) He could not help feeling that this debate on April 1 had 
something to do with that, (Renewed laughter) Mr. B Das censured them for a 
conspiracy as disclosed by Mr. BenthalPs circular. Although this circular had been 
issued by the Royalists Association 

The member had not completed the sentence when the President declared that 
the circular could not be discussed. The narrow motion was to censure the Govern- 
ment that they were keeping Mahatma Gandhi in ]ail and hurrying the reforms so 
that the reforms required by India may not be conceded. The accused was the 
Government. (Applause on the Opposition benches and laughter). 

Mr. Moore said that Mr. Benthall had communicated to them that the circular 
was accurate in substance and was in no sense secret. 

As Mr. Moore was proceeding the President said he conld not allow the cir- 
cular to be discussed. 

Mr. Moore said that he vnshed to repudiate the charges. made by Mr. B. Das, 
but resumed his seat in view of the President’s rulmg. 

Mr. SeethcMram Raju said that he never was a Congressman nor did he entirely 
accept their programme, but still if there was to be a satisfactory solution acceptable 
to all then that could be obtained only by the co-operation of all progressive parties 
in the country. 

Hap AJbdulla Maroon opposed the motion and said that any Government worth 
the name would have done the same m the face of the ultimatum issued by Mahatma 
Gandhi soon after his return to India from the Round Table Conference. No one 
would object to the proposal of Mr. Ra]u that the cooperation of aU pailies should 
be secured for solving India’s problem. If the (Government had kept quiet 
without any effort to give reforms, even then the same members who had raised the 
question to-day would say that the Government were not enthusiastic about reforms 
to India. 

Mr, Jadhav supporting the adjournment sympathised with the Government 
members as to how they were mere puppets in the hands of the Great Moghul in 
Whitehall, Events for the past ten years had been undermining what little trust 
the people had in the Government. A great revolution occurred m England by 
which the Conservatives and diehards seized office and since then a deeplaid 
conspiracy was being hatched to suppress the Congress movement. When the 
delegates to the Round Table Conference were hearing the Premier’s statement theie 
were communications between the Home and Indian Governments to take severe 
steps to suppress the Congress. When he returned to India he had promised in 
England to educate pubhc opinion about the good intentions of the Government but 
events in India read in the light of Mr. Benthall’s statement had shattered com- 
pletely his hopes and disillusioned him regaiding the bona fides of the British 
Government's intentions toward India, In whatever way reforms were framed he had 
grave doubts whether they would be workable with popular leaders in jail. 

Sir George Batny, on behalf of the Government, opposed the censure motion for 
the Government exciting reforms with Mahatma Gandhi and other CSongress 
leaders in jail. Was it the intention of the Opposition that there should be no 
expediting of reforms and that Congressmen should continue in jail ? Government 
a dual policy, that is, putting down of the lawless movement and acedoration 
of tefonns. The Government knew full well that it was no use proceeding with 
institutional reforms with CJongressmen in jail and that was the reason for the 
vas the Round Table Conference at which Cbngress 
ffrtic ipated, but what happened was known to alL The situation in the United 
ProTOcw ana the Frontier compelled immediate action on the part of the (jlovem- 
ment Govg^ihent would have iaued in their duty if they had not taken the action 
they Old* They iveke rd[u6tant to take it, but they were compdled by the force of 
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circumstances m the United Provinces and the Frontier to take it. Otherwise 
there would have been a catastrophe in which the whole country might have been 
involved. On behalf of the Government he repudiated any allegation that their action 
in attempting to put down the pernicious activities of the Congress was influenced in 
any way by anything that passed in London. As Lord Wiilmgdon stated in the 
opening speech in the Assembly, Government were determined in seeing that no 
revolutionary activities hampered the work of reforms. If Congressmen 
were released now what guarantee was there that it would not lead to the 
revival of those subversive activities which very nearly brought India to 
the brmk of a catastrophe and India would not be landed back in a worse 
condition ? Concluding, Sir George Rainy struck a personal note on this subject and 
said that he was not and would not be a party to anything which would seriously 
injure India's cause. (Applause ) 

Mr, C. S Banga Iyer agreed that Sir George Ramy was sincere towards 
India. But what was the use of his or any other member of the Government being 
sincere when they belonged to a subordinate branch of the Biitish administration 
and were ordered by Whitehall to act otherwise ? What Sir George Rainy did last 
year in bringing about the Delhi pact had been broken by Sir Samuel Hoare into 
the policy of expediting of reforms and suppressing Mahatma Gandhi and the 
Congress as was borne out by Mr. Benthall s letter. 

Mr, Arthur Moore objected to the reference to Mr. Benthairs letter which had 
been excluded from discussion. 

Mr, Banga Iyer said he had a greater authority than Mr, Benthall. It was Mr, 
Winston Churchill and Sir Samuel Hoare 

Mr Moore again objected to Mr. Ranga Iyer labouring the same point as Mr. 
B. Das in suggesting that there was a change of policy after elections when as a 
matter of fact the Conservative Government carried on the policy of the Socialist 
Government 

The President pointed out that without directly referring to Mr. BenthalPs letter 
it was open to a member to suggest that the reason why Mahatma Gandlu was in 
jail was due to a change of Government in Bntam after the election in England 

Mr, Banga Iyer proceeding affirmed that what India wanted was unmitigated 
reforms besides the withdrawal of the repressive policy. But how could they expect 
this when Mahatma Gandhi, who was worshipped by the people, was refused an 
interview by the Viceioy under dictation from Whitehall ? Mr Ranga Iyer advised 
the Government to regard Mahatma Gandhi as the leader of the right wing. 

At this stage repeated demands were made for closure. The President put it to 
vote. There were 48 for it and 34 against it About 15 members belonging to the 
Independent and Central Muslim parties were neutral. When the result of this 
division over the closure motion was announced Mr Amarnath Dutt accompanied 
by Mr. Harbans Singh, Sardar Sant Singh, Mr. K. 0. Neogy and Mr. Gunjal 
walked out. There was no mover to reply to the debate. The censure motion was 
lost without a division. The Assembly then adjourned. 

Sugar Peotsotion Bill 

2nd, .dPiZZL .—Resuming the debate on the Sugar protection Bill to-day, 
Mr, B. Las opposed Mr. Sykes’ dilatory motion and wanted Sir George Rainy 
to leave India after giving more sweets to India through sugar protection. He 
deplored that the interest of cane growers was not protected and that a cess duty 
on sugar should be levied to start experimental sugarcane factories for agriculturists. 
He su^ested the issue of licenses for sugar factories and that the Government should 
share the surplus profits to the extent of the protection given to fectory owners. 

The President ascertained that an equal number of members were m favour of 
both postponement and consideration of the bill this session. 

Thereupon Kumar Bagkhir Singh (Unit«i Provinces) suggested the immediate 
consideration of the bill and was glad that the slow moving machinery of the 
Government of India had after all responded to the call of the agriculturists and 
supported the bill. 

Sir George Bainy^ in view of the Assembly’s desise to proceed with the bill, 
suggested expeditious disposal of the amendments. 

Lola Emiraj Sa/rup opposed Mr. Sykes’ amendment for postponement, which was 
lost. Bit George Rainy’s motion for consideration was then earned. 
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Mr* N, M* Joshi then moved a lengthy amendment providing inter aha that 
undertakings engaged in manufacturing sugar should give a declaration, pledging 
themselves (1) not to pay any fee or an equivalent sum to the shareholders or other 
participants mth limited liability a greater sum by way of annual dividend than 
what they would get at 6 per cent* on the actual capital invested in the undertaking 
by the persons concerned , (2) to employ any further surplus m consolidating 
the position of the undertaking in the manner approved by the Government of India; 
(3) not to emplcy any one who is not an Indian except with the permission of the 
Government of India and (4) to produce a certificate that the labour conditions in 
the undertaking are satisfactory ftom a committee of three persons appointed by 
the Government of India for that purpose This amendment was supported by Mr 
Thampan and was opposed by Mr S. Q Mitra, Dr Ziauddin Ahmed and Seth 
Abdullah Haroon, though they sympatlused with the object. 

The amendment was lost without a division. 

Mr, Sykes moved another amendment to provide that whoever in buying sugarcane 
from a grower of sugarcane pays him a price which is less than 8 annas per 
maund of 82 7-8 pounds avoirdupois, shall be punishable with a fine which may 
extend to Es. 2,000 for each offence. 

This was lost after brief opposition speeches. 

Sir George Rainy then moved the third reading that the bill be passed. 

Mr. B. Das, Sir Abdur Eahim, Mr. Eanga Iyer, Mr, Yamin Khan and Mr. Morgan 
all joined in congratulating Sir George Bamy for his genial spirit and for having 
introduced and established pailiamentary practice in the Assembly. The bill was then 
finally passed. 

Foreign Relations Bill 

Sir Evelyn Eaiiell moved a revised amendment to alter clause 3 of the Foreign 
Eolations Bill as follows —“The provisions of «ections 99-A to 99-G of the Code of 
Criimnal Procedure of 1898 and of sections 27-B to 27-D of the Indian Post Office 
Act of 1898 shall apply m the case of any book, newspaper or other document con- 
taining matter whicn is defamatory of a ruler or a state outside but adjoining India 
or of any member of the family or of any minister of such ruler and tends to pre- 
judice the maintenance of friendly relations between His Majesty^s Government and 
the Government of such state in like manner as they apply in the case of a book, 
newspaper or document contaming seditious matter withm the meaning of those 
sections. 

Mr, Jahangir K, Munshi opposed the whole clause because that would place 
foreign rulers in a privileged position against our own subjects. 

Sir Lancelot Graham explained that this clause would enable the Government to 
stop any book or publication which contained poison, the dissemination of which 
would create contempt of our friendly relations with neighbouring states. 

Mr, Tamm Khan thought that the clause was necessary as a precautionary 
measure against any evil that might follow if such publication was not checked, 

Mr, Maswood Ahrried support^ the amendment, by which there would be only 
forfeiture of publication mstead of prosecution. 

Mr, Amarnath Dutt declared that personally he was opposed to the pnnciple of 
the bill which restricted liberty of person and freedom of speech, but once they were 
agreed that th^ required legislation of the kind then they must have it as India 
was surrounded by harbarous nations. 

The amendment was carried by 54 votes against 18. 

The Foreign Secretary then moved the third reading of the bill, as amended. 

Sir Abdur Bahtm said that owing to their strong and united opposition the bill was 
amply modified, but still the measure was a very dangerous one. It curtailed 
liberty of the press and freedom of speech. Again, the accused were not given an 
opportunity to disprove their guilt. It was an established practice in every country 
that the press was allowed to express opinions on foreign afiairs which helped the 
Government of the country to form their own attitude. He would not be a party to 
do anything against their intentions to establish the same practice in India also. 

Jfr. Sitaram Baju opposed the entire bill which penalised the Indian people 
when there was no reciprocal understanding with the foreign states. The bill was 
very drastic in character in spite of the modification and was not amenable to pub- 
lic winiem In India for it aimed at muzzling the public press. 

^ Sy^ Mmiaxa Sake^ thundered that they would go against the bill in spite of 
its eadstence and wotild publish or write anything if they found any foreign ruler 
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acting against the principles of Sariat The Government had taken undue advantage 
of the Assembly when it was thin to pass a distasteful and unwanted measure. 

Replying to the debate, the Foreign Secretary on behalf of the Government gave 
the fullest assurance that the bill would be very cautiously applied and no prose- 
cution would be launched unless they had fully explored the consequences of their 
action The House divided and the bill was carried by 48 votes against 18 The 
Assembly then adjourned till the 4th. 

IisDiAN Air Force Bill 

4th> APRIL : — The House met to-day to consider official legislative programme. 
Mr. Macworth Young moved the consideiation of the Indian Air Foice Bill as 
amended by the select committee He referred briefly to the changes made in the bill 
and said the definition of domicile had been so put as to make the force genuinely 
Indian and that at the same time statutory provision had been made too difficult 
for the recruiting officers to act under it. 

Mr, S, (7. Mitra moved postponement of the bill He said the House had 
ceased to be representative and appealed to the Chair to adjourn it sine die. On 
the Government benches, he said, only one member was sitting, whfle the Opposition 
leader and the European leader had left Delhi. 

The President said he had a clear answer to what his position was on the ques- 
tion of whether the House was representative or not. There was a clear ruling of 
President Patel given on the occasion of the Swarajist walk-out and modified the 
next day. The position of Mr. Mitra was that a large number of members were 
not present either throughout the session or had left The failure to discharge the 
obhgation is a matter to be taken note of by the electors. (Applause). The Presi- 
dent continued : ‘The hon. member has drawn attention to the point that a 
controversial measure should not be brought before the House at the last moment. 
The Chair is bound to protect the dignity, rights and privileges of the House. If the 
Government ever attempted any such thing without adequate reason, the Chair will 
take care that the House is not forced to discuss it, but if the hon member expects 
the chair to have any sympathy for the members who take any amount of trouble 
and expense to get elected and do not attend the session, the Chair has no sympathy 
for them. (Applause.) 

Mr, Mitra, in view of the Chair’s remarks, withdrew his motion. 

Cajgt, Lalehand then spoke supporting consideration of the Air Force Bill as 
it was an earnest of the sincere desire of the Government to respect Indian aims and 
aspiration. 

Bobu Gaya Prasad Singh gave whole-hearted support to the bill and was happy 
that the force would be confin^ to persons mainly of Indian extraction. 

Mr, 8, 0, Mitra said he was not opposed to the bill, but thought it was too 
important to be discussed in a thin House. He feared that the army tradition of 
recruiting the less educated and less cultured of the martial races might be followed. 

Dr, Ziauddm Ahmed and Mr. Banga Iyer supported the bill. The latter congra- 
tulated the Army Secretary on putting the measure on the statute book bmore 
leaving the Army department. 

Mr, Yomg said the bill was a matter of great satisfaction to the Government 
and himself. The bill was then finally passed. 

Broadcasting Bill 

Sir Josmh Bhore next moved the consideration of the Broadcasting Bill increasing 
the import duty on wireless reception articles. He corrected a mistake in the statement 
of objects and r^sons of the bill and said that the gap was to be made up through 
the customs receipt and other revenues and not merely the customs receipt. He smd 
Broadcasting in India had a melancholy financial history, but its popularity was ^own 
when the retrenchment proposal roused opposition from various qu^ters. He said 
they had ruthlessly pruned the expenditure, but a gap of Rs. 60,000 still remain^ 
to be covered. They stood better as compared to company control whose losses in 
three years were heavy. He was confident of a i^eat future for broadcasting m 
India. After two amendments by Mr. Jog were movea and defeated the House passed 
the bill. 

Bill to Validate Stnxs Re. Endowments 

The House ^en took up, on the motion of Bir Lancelot Graham, the consideration 
of a bill to validate certain suits relating to public matters as passed by the Council 
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of State Sir Abdullah Suhrmcardy said the bill was most' controversial and should be 
postponed to the Simla session He moved an amendment accordingly. 

JDetvan Bahadur Harhilas Sarda supported Sir Lancelot Graham’s motion, while 
Mr. B Das supported postponement 

8%r Abdullah declared that the proposal was without a precedent. The House 
was being asked to give retrospective effect so that a number of parties in the suits 
now before the courts might win the cases. Could the House sit m judgment on 
the Privy Council and constitute itself as a court? The bill certainly required more 
seiious consideration and should be taken up to Simla 

Sir B L Mitter said the matter was not only serious, but I urgent. For half a 
century the Government and all the courts in the country had followed one proce- 
dure. which the Pi ivy Council had now declared wrong. All classes had been filed 
in the honest belief that the old procedure was right. The lesult of the failure of 
the legislature to act now would be to make hundreds of receivers of public and 
chantable institutions to hand over the property back to fraudulent trustees. The 
Crown being the protector of public chanties, it was up to the legislature to inter- 
vene He contented the House was not sitting in judgment on the courts, but was 
rescuing the aggrieved party who had spent time and money for the sake of pro- 
tecting public chanties. But for this all suits would be dismissed. 

The postponement motion was lost The motion for reference to a select committee 
was also lost. The bill was finally passed and the Assembly adjourned 

5th» APRIL — The House on the motion of Sir Lancelot Graham, passed hills 
amending the Code of Civil Procedure and the hill relating to partnership as passed 
by the Council of State. 

Haj Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved the appointment of a select committee ou the Haj Bill 
amending the Indian Merchant Shipping Act Maulvi Shafi Daudi, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmed, Mr. Maswood Ahmed, and Syed Murtaza Saheb all welcomed the legislation, 
but reserved their criticism to the select committee stage. 

The motion to refer the bill to a select committee was passed. 

Assam Tea Laboueeks 

Svr Joseph Shore next moved for the appointment of a select committee on the bill 
amending the law relating to emigrant labourers m the tea districts of Assam. He 
said the mil would be circulated by executive order and hoped the select committee 
would meet m Simla some time beSore the next session. The motion was carried. 

Haj Pelgeimagb Committee 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved two select committee motions on the bills, first, to 
establish a committee in each of the principal ports of pitoimage to the Hedjaz and 
the second to regulate the activities of persons in British India who offered to assist 
Muslim pilgrims to the Hedj‘az. Several members raised objection to the principle 
that a large majority of the members of the committees were either nominated or 
officials Sir Frank !Noyce assured that could be remedied. After slight alterations 
in the membership of ^e select committees the motions were adopted. 

Buema's Dismembbement 

Sir Jo^h Shore moved an amendment to the resolution on roads relating to 
Burma. This resolution empowered with the approval of the Burma Council and 
the Government that the amount available in respect of road development in Burma 
could be apportioned between the fcihan States and Burma proper and could be spent 
ou any other scheme. The House adopted Sir Joseph Shore’s resolution. 

Financial Obligations of Buema 

Sir George Schuster moved the consideration of the report of the standing finance 
committee on the financial questions arising out of the proposed separation of 
Burma from India. While expressing the desire of the Government not to 
prevent any motion for postponement of the consideration of this report^ the 
Fmnnce Member made it clear that it might be found necessary by His Majesty’s 
Government to subj^t to arbitration during the summer the questions arising from this 
irepof t* Ckmtatoing, Sir George Schuster srid one of tiie most important questions involved 
was that of pensions^ Hr* Nixon had asked for per cent, of the total charges 
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of the Government of India in respect of pensions, while Mr. Howard had suggested 
on behalf of Burma that pensions be paid only foi service rendered m Burma, The 
financial difference involved was that under the Nixon scheme Burma would begin 
with a payment of about 105 lakhs in the first year, while under the Howard 
scheme she would pay only Es. 35 lakhs. Similarly Mr. Nixon had suggested the 
same proportion in respect of pensions now being earned. The next question was 
that Burma should have her share of the unproduf‘tive assets and should pay the 
cost of troops actually empl(^ed in Burma. The standing finance committee had, 
however, suggested that the Government of India might claim some general contiibu- 
tion on account of the general services of defence. He next referred to the question 
of public debt. Mr Nixon had suggested that a historical approch to the subject 
was impossible and had suggested that Burma should take over in respect of the 
productive assets the corresponding debt incurred and for the rest she should take 
over her share on the basis of her proportion to the general revenues of India, both 
eential and provincial, which worked out at lOyi per cent. This would transfer to 
Burma a debt of Es. 66 crores. Some members of the standing finance committee 
had urged to make an approach through the historical method, so that they might 
be better off, but Sir George Schuster opined this was not possible. Summing up 
the position he said India would be worse off between two and a quarter to three 
and a half crores after separation. The difference between the two figures was the 
difference between Mr. Nixon’s and Mr. Howard’s way of approach, but when it 
was considered that about Es. 80 lakhs annually would be saved over interest 
charges after transferring Es. 66 crores of the debt to Burma the balance might be 
covered. The Finance Member read from the Nixon-Howard memorandum a 
sentence that the question should be approached in a spirit of reason and mutual 
accommodation. To avoid the ill-effects of a change so great, there should be a 
spirit of give and take and Sir Geoige Schuster suggested that the best method was 
not to tie the hands of the Government by giving precise instructions but to ask 
the Government of India to place before impartial tnbunal with which enquiry the 
standing finance committee members would he associated to put the case of the 
Government of India for fairness to the Indian taxpayer. 

Mr, 8* C. Ultra moved for postponement of the Simla session. This was 
supported by Mr, Jehangtr Mumh\ who said his Burman colleagues were absent. 

The general sense of the House was to postpone the discussion if the Government 
maintained the quo and did not appoint an arbitration tribunal. Sir George 

Schuster said he could not say what would be the course followed in this matter. 
The House then adjourned. 

6th, APRIL :—Eesuming the debate to-day Dr, 2hauddin Ahmed declared that 
the question of separation was for Burma to decide and he resented the artificial 
propaganda being carried on on the subject. 

Dewan Bahadur Harhilas Sarda suggested the Government should take counsel 
with experts before tying their hands. 

Mr. B Das disliked arguing a hypothetical case and said : ‘If we are going to 
have a tnbunal it must be appointed by the League of Nations, The Bntish Govern- 
ment are an interested party and none from witmn the empire should be appointed 
chairman.’ 

Mr, B, Sttaram Baju said Madras Andhras and Ohetties had developed Burma 
and the question of safeguarding crores of their money was also involved. The issues 
were too serious to be discussed lightly. 

8tr Abdur Rahvm^ leader of the Indepe dent party, said : ‘This question depends 
on the result of the election. We do not desire separation but we shall not stand 
in the way of Burma, if Burma decides to separate. But if Burma decides to sepa- 
ration then the financial adjustments between the two countries must be carried out 
on the principle of being fair to both parties. There is no question of generosity. 
We are not here to sacrifice the financial interests of India in order to help Burma 
to separate. We are not going in any way to help the party which wants separation 
from India. The arbitration board must not be appomted until Burma has decided 
to separate otherwise we shall be forcing the hands of Burma by giving financial 
settlement one way or the other/ 

Mr, Joshi said the question of separation was the concern of the Bound Table 
Conference. What status had dther the Government of India or the Burma Govern- 
ment to discuss the question or to place the case before an arbitration board ? 
Ndther of them had any right to commit the future Governments of the two coun^ 
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tries. He asked, who was to appoint the arbitrators T hear the Secretary of 

State will do it. Let me say that both the Secretary of State and the British 

Government are interested m this question They forced it on the Eound Table 
Conference When they found they weie to give self-government to India, they 
wanted to create difiSculties and brought in the control of princes and decided to 

take away Burma. The question is one to be settled by the India and Burma 

Bound Table Conference jointly 

Mr. Ranqa Iyer said he did not have any definite opinion whether the arbitra- 
tion should be by the League of Nations or by a Privy Council committee but as 
both India and Burma belong^ to the empire an impartial tribunal could be found 
within the empire. (Sir G. Schuster : Hear, hear.) He felt Mr. Nixon had been 
moderate in putting India’s case where Mr. Howard had been an extreme advocate 
of Burma’s claims. 

Mr Jadhav asked ; ‘Is the question of separation to be decided by the amount 
of debt she would have to pay to India and is a small debt to be an inducement for 
Burma to go 'out ? (Applause ) This is a farce practised by our trustees of 
joining Burma against our will and separating her against our will. I urge that the 
settlement of financial questions be postponed till the issue of separation is 
settled.’ 


Mr. Jehangir K. Munsht wished to speak on the merits of the case but, as he 

had taken a bi . - . . - . , . , , ; 

8tr Oeorqe 
whole useful 

refernng the issue to arbitration. 

Sir Ahdur Not now. 


lei pare m ene aenate yesterday, ne was _ 
SeJmster, replying to the debate, claimed 


J.U.1CU. UUb. 


ooti'osi&r, replying ro me aeoaie, ciaimea the debate had been on the 
He understood the general sense of the House was in favour of 


Sir George Schmter was glad at what fell from Mr. Iyer’s hps. The issue was 
essentially an empire issue and it was not necessary to go outside the empire in 
order to get an impartial tribunal He noticed that the members were silent on 
his suggestion that the members of the Standing Finance Committee should be 
associated with arbitration. Some suggested that experts and other representatives 
should be associated.^ This was a point which the Government of India would 
represent to His Majesty’s Government. Sir George Schuster next asked the House 
what would they gain by further delay. He said the issue on behalf of the Opposition 
had been definitely put by Sir Abdur Eahim and he would answer his categorical 
points. Sir Abdur Eidiim nad said he cannot be generous and the settlement must be 
fair and must not make separation unduly attractive. I entirely agree with every word 
of that, but as after separation we have to develop our relations the financial adjust- 
ment must be reasonable and allow amicable relations in the future. We have the 
';report of the Standing Finance Committee which strongly supports the view that 
the issue be submitted to the arbitration of tribunal.* 

Sir Abdur Rahim . — ^The court should not be appointed now. 

^r O, Schmter — That question does not rest with us. We can only represent 
^ His Majesty’s Government the views expressed m this House and this we shall do 
But let me remind the Hon. members that the Premier in closing the Burma Bound 
T-'ble Conference had said that before the public of Burma were asked to decide on 
the issue of separation they should have the financial adjustments before them. We 
Cftonot decide otherwise here, and now we brought this issue to ascertain the views 
of the House, and if the House wishes to postpone the discussion we have no objec- 
tion. We shall represent your views to His Majesty’s Glovernment but if m spite of 
these arbitration does take place we shall try to gather to ourselves assistance of 
the n^ure which will satisfy the House that we have made the best effort to repre- 
sent the case of India in order to secure a fair settlement. (Applause). 

The motion was accepted and the debate was adjourn^ to Simla and the Presi- 
dent adjourned the House eiTie die amidst cheers. 
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THE BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The winter session of the Bengal Legislative Council opened in Calcutta on 
Monday, the 1st FEBRUARY 1932 m the afternoon when His Excellency the 
Governor addressed the Council on the piesent situation. His Excellency, 
traced the history of the financial position ot the province since the introduction 
of Eeforms and remaiked that the Government had done their best both by retrench- 
ing and stopping almost all expenditure upon new development schemes, to meet the 
situation created by the declining revenue. 

His Excellency next referied to the position of the rural areas, some of which 
suflered from distress through floods, and said : ‘‘One gleam of satisfaction has 
been the fair rise in the price of jute. The latest reports indicate that on the whole 
the situation shows a distinct improvement. 

His Excellency proceeding said “With our fertile soil and our virtual monopoly 
in jute on which a large iproportion of our population depend, we, here in Bengal, 
should be m a position to take [immediate advantage of any improvement in the 
general position of trade throughout the world.” 

Eefernng next to the political situation His Excellency said ’ “There are many 
who believe that the root cause of many of our troubles, political certainly and 
possibly economic, is the delay in producing a Constitution placing on the shoulders 
of Indians the sobering influence of greater responsibility. However that be, an 
opportunity is now being aflbided to Indians of all classes and communities to bring 
a constructive mind and outlook to bear upon the great problem.” 

In connection with the composition of the committees, the Government regretted 
that repiesentatives of all shades of political opinion were not represented. Some 
had not seen their way to suggest nominees for membership. He also regretted the 
lack of time and opportunity to consult the House in connection with the appoint- 
ment of the committees. 

Stressing that the wish of the vast majority of the people of the country was for 
peace to admit an advance towards a settlement of the economic and constitutional 
problems, His Excellency said : “There is one section of opinion, however, very 
definitely a minority as the events of the past month have shown, which has chosen 
this, of all moments, to'endeavour to divide tho country and force upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity ot diverting its attention from the promotion of constitutional 
reform and economic revival to the formulation of special measures designed to 
safeguard the State against disruption, and the individual against attaclm on his 
personal liberty. I am not here to apologize for the Ordinances, the issue of which 
was forced upon the Government by mose who, whether secretly by bomb, pistol 
or openly by methods no less unconstitutional, have declared in specific terms, their 
intention of bnnging the admmistration to a standstill and forcing upon the Govern- 
ment and the people the will of a minority. The open challenge contained in the 
threat to revive Oivil Disobedience was a challenge which no Government for the 
moment could hesitate to take up.” 

His Excellency continued : ^^o meet the emergency, the Government of India 
have armed themselves and the local Governments with special powers, which axe 
and were intended to be of a wide and drastic nature. In doing so the Government 
of India were only arming themselves against the possibilities which past experience 
and the exphcit threats of the Working Committee appeared to render imminent. No 
one will be better satisfied than the authors of these same Ordinances if their pro- 
visions need not be put further into effect Let me make it clear to the House, that 
the Ordinances are directed solely against those who are engag^ in movements sub- 
versive to the safety of the Statejand the liberty of the citizen. No law-abiding 
person need have any apprehension in regard to^them.” 

His Excellency next referred to “the activities of a certain gang whose object is 
to terronse Government and its officers— those who stand in the way of its nefarious 
designs*” The main remedy against terrorism, His Excellency averred, a remedy 
whidi would most surely and permmiently teni&c its continued existence impossible 
in the country, was the manifestation of that detestaUon and 'refusal to tolerate its 

27 
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existence which all decent citizens must certainly feel and which many of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature expressed to His Excellency in private. 

His Excellency observed * “Make no mistake about it, that the menace of ter- 
ronsm once it takes a deep root, will not be confined to those, who may for the 
time be in the position of exercising Executive or Judicial functions, in the public 
service. Already we have had ample proof that the lives of witnesses, of men in 
public life, of men of property, are subject to attack at the hands of those who do 
not scruple* in furtherance of their revolutionary conspiracy, to make use of young 
girls as instruments of their muiderous designs ” 

His Excellency added . “If public opinion demands its cessation and if the public 
of all classes come forward to help its eradication, the movement must peiish.'^ 

The Chittagong Eepoet 

The report on the Chittagong occurrence formed the subject of interpellations, a 
member asking for a copy of the report being placed on the table. 

Replying, Mr. Prentice said that the Government decided that it was not in 
public interest to publish the report. 

Plea foe Economic Enqxjiey 

The Council then adopted by 41 votes to 21, ‘Government members not voting, a reso- 
lution recommending the Government to appoint a committee of oflocials, non- officials 
and experts for a systematic examination of the present economic depression in the 
province and to suggest measures to alleviate the distress. 


Release of Detenus 

2nd, lEBBTJAEY The Council discussed for nearly for three hours to-day, 
Mr, ShanU Shekkareskwar JRay^s resolution recommending the release of all persons 
detained without trial under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1930. 

The debate showed that while the members admitted practically the existence of a 
terrorist movement in the province, the grievance of non-official Indians was the 
detention of persons without trial for an indefinite period, one member observing 
that the recent Ordinances were far better as providing an opportunity for trial, 

Mr, Bay, moving the resolution, asserted that the Government had betrayed the 
trust placed in them by the House. 

Mr. N, K, Basu pointed out that, since the enactment of the Act, the number of 
terrorist outrages had increased. The Act had failed in its purpose, he asserted* 

Mr, J, L. Bannerjee, while admitting that public opinion had failed to cope with 
the menace, could not but support the resolution, in view of the Government not 
taking the people into thsir confidence, as evidenced by their refusal to pubhsh 
the Chittagong report. He demanded an open trial for these men. 

Sir Lcmcelot Travers, on the other hand, appealing to the House to throw 
out the resolution, remarked that its rejection by a majority would be a message 
to the Viceroy and the Premier to continue their great pohey for Indians future. 
Sir Lancelot pointed out that the resolution was m reality a proposal to repeal a 
law duly passed by a majonty of the Council. Many of them detested such provi- 
sions, but only a sense of duty and responsibility led the Council to arm the Go- 
vernment with unusual powers, the Government containing five Indians and two 
Bntishers. Sir Lancelot told the mover that, if they could find a method by which 
detenus might be released without danger, Europeans were prepared to support 
him. 

Mr, J, N, Gupta (retired Civilian), asked the Home Member to appoint a Board 
of the House to be associated with the Executive m going through the cases of 
detenus, but as r^ards the question of release, he did not think it a sound propo- 
sition, as a very substantial number of the detenus were really dangerous. 

Mr, J, N, Basu, Liberal Leader, tracing the history of the Terrorist movement 
since T906-07, observed that the measures, far from eradicating the evil, failed to 
cope with the increase in the number of terrorist crimes. 

Among othets, Mr. W. C. Wordsworth, Mr. B. C. Ohatterjee, Maulavi Hassan AU 
SyedTMaiid Baksh si^oke, the latter three supporting Ihe resolution. The Council 
Iheu adjourn^* 
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Brd FEBBUAR7 the debate on the release of detenus to-day, Mr. 

W. D R. Prentice, the Home Member, declared “We may notjsueceed m stamping 
out tenorism altogether, but we must do our best and in this connection we ask 
for the co-operation of the people of Bengal.” 

The Home Member categorically replied to the points raised by non-official Indi- 
ans, the previous day^ against the Bengal Ciiminal Law Amendment Act of 1930, 
and assured the House that, being responsible for administration of the Act, he was 
very careful to see that these powers were not used unless there was a strong case 
against the person concerned. The High Court Judges who had been entrusted 
with the examination of the cases, had examined over 600 cases out cu which 6 
failed to satisfy them. In the circumstances, the Home Member added that the 
charge brought against the Act was unfounded The Home Member sounded a note 
of warning in view of the growth of the terrorist movement. At present it was 
mainly directed against the Biitish Government, but there was no promise, no indi- 
cation, that the Indian Government, which would be in power before many yeaw h^ 
passed'would not be confionted with the menance. The Home Member declared th^ Iw 
himself hated the whole piece of legislation, a thing involving waste of money, which 
was needed in the province, but urged the House to realise that a really senous 
state of affairs existed. Explaining why the k Government resorted to special pow^# 
the Home Member said that the Act checked the growth of terronsm, though it 
might have driven it underground to raise its head later on. He pomted out that, 
some of the persons released under the amnesty were subsequently found to renew 
terrorist activities, resulting m the adoption of powers as in x924. Concluding, the 
Home Member declared . ‘T call upon the Council to recognise their responsibility by 
turning down the resolution asking foi the release of all criminals”. 

The Chittagong Eepoet—Adj. Motion 

At this stage, the President adjourned the debate, and called upon Mr. N. K. 
Basu to move his adjournment motion in connection with the non-publication of 
the Chittagong Official Enquiry Report The debate lasted for hours, resulting 
in the motion being rejected by 58 against 42 votes. Mr. Basu, initiating me debate, 
maintained that the non-publication was really an act of breach of faith. 

Mr. J N. OT^ta asked the Government to publish the report in the interest of 
the great Civil fevice, to which he had the honour to bdong. 

*^e must express our most sincere sympathy with any innocent people who 
suffered from the action of any member of my community” declared Sir Lancelot 
Travers. Sir Lancelot added . “But I would say to the House and through the House 
to the people of Rengal • Is it surpiising that young men under the conditions 
which existed m Chittagong last year broke out this way ? I say they were harried 
throughout the whole year and their nerves were reduced to such a state that it 
would not be surpnsing these young men broke out.” Sir Lancelot, declared that 
his community was striving their best to hand over the Government of the country 
peacefully and with success to Indians, but his community were determined not to 
be driven out of this country by bombs or pistols. 

The Eorrn Member, in the course of his reply, maintained that non-publication 
of the report did not mean that there was any discredit to Government or to any 
of its officers, if it was so published. It might be that people when writing to the 
Government did not do so with an eye to the ultimate publication. They wrote to 
the Government frankly and if they Smew that the report would be published, riiey 
mi^t have altered the wording considerably. 

The Home Member affirmed the Government decision that the report could not 
be published. He, however, assured the House that the Government did not ignore 
the situation, which was still under consideration, and he undertook to state the 
Government conclusion to the House at a later date. 

Release of Detenus 

4fh. FEBRUARY Bhanii Shelckareswar Ra^s resolution recommending 
the release of persons detained under tilie Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 
1930, which was being debated since 2nd February, was lost this afternoon without 
a division. 
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PBEVE3STTION OF COMMUNAL DiSOEDERS 

The resolution of Em Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das, lecommending resort to 
legislation to prevent the recurrence of communal disorders in Bengal, was with- 
drawn, after some discussion. The object of the mover was to have 
legislation, making persons responsible for communal disordcis liable to pay damages 
to the victims. 

Mr, Ahdus Samadj supporting the motion, declared* “Bemove the r cause, and 
the effect automatically disappears”. The cause, according to him, was nothing but 
the poison of communal electorates, mjected into the body politic of India, 

Eeplying on behalf of the Government, Mr. W. 8 Hophyus^ Chief Secretary, 
said that communal disorders were now dealt with under the Criminal Procedure 
Code, the provisions of which, with (he Police Act, had proved to be sufficient, 
generally. 

Committee on Eetrenchment 

On the motion of Mr. J. N. Gupta, the House accepted a resolution without 
a division, recommending the appointment of a Committee on retrenchment 
to examine the possible retrenchments both in the reserved and the transfer- 
red sides, taking proper action to effect a substantial reduction in the cost of 
administration. 

Eeplying to the debate the Eon. Mr. A. Marr, Finance Member, said that 
the House would back him when he maintained that Bengal was most disgracefully 
dealt with in the financial settlement of 1921 The House would equally agree with 
him, when he said that if the Government had been able to make over a decent 
sum of say, Es. 50 lakhs, annually to the nation-building departments, the history 
of the last 10 years would have been very different indeed. He hoped to secure in 
the next year’s budget a saving of about 14 lakhs He believed that 
no committee would be able to do very much in respect of retrenchment. 
He added that if the lesolution was passed, the Government would take it into 
consideration. 

Non-Ofhcial Bills 

5th. FEBEUARTi^Vive non-official bills were considered m the Council to-day, 
which adjournal till February 15. 

The Btll amendvng the Bengal Agricultural and Sanitary Improvement Act of 
1920 was passed. 

The Bill to amend the Bengal Village Self-Government Act of 1919 was referred 
to a select committee. 

The Bill to amend the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1923, was re-circulated and 
two others were thrown out At the consideration stage of one of the latter, 
namely, the Bill to amend the Bengal Patani Taluks Eegulation of 1819, the 
Government suffered the first defeat of the session, by a single vote, the House de- 
ciding to consider the Bill. The measure was, however, rejected by 46 votes to 40, 
Europeans not voting. 

Transfer of Law and Order to Ministers 

15th. FBBEUAE7 B. C. Chatter jee^s adjournment motion which was 

allowed earher in the day was talked out, after two hours’ discussion in the^ Council 
in the afternoon. The motion urged the Council to discuss the “situation arising out 
of the attempt made on the life of His Excellency the Governor of Bengal at the 
annual Convocation of the Calcutta University on the 6th February, necessitating 
such actions on the part of the Government of Bengal as will lead to the authorities 
concerned immediately to transfer all the port-folios, except one, to popular Ministers 
responsible to the legislatures with a view to successfully combating and ultimately 
eraoicatinc the menace of terrorism in Bengal.” 

Mr. W. C. Wardsweyrth, speaking on behalf of the British group, opposed the 
motion. From personal contact with students and young men of the city, he could 
s^ that they recorded what happened at the Senate House as a stain on the pro- 
vince, on the University and on themselves. 

Sir Lancelot Tremrs pointed out' that the British community in Bengal were in 
favour of the -immediate grant of provincial autonomy, but they were not in favour 
of the trangfeK^ce of Law and Order to either a Hindu or Mahomedan Minister hi 
tlm present state ^f communal feeling. 
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The Honshu Mr, W, D R Ptenhee said that the Government members would 
not vote on the motion which, if passed, would be recommended to the Government 
of India, with a note that they all wanted to see Bengal happy and prosperous and 
rid of the terrible menace of terrorism, but the speaker doubted whether the adop- 
tion of the proposal would have the desired effect. 

Taxation of Motor Vehicles 

16th, FEBRUARY —The Council, this afternoon, placed the Bengal Motoi Vehicles 
Tax Bill on the statute-book. 

Introduced by Mr, B* P. Singha Roy, Minister for Local Self-Government, the 
Bill provided for taxation, the proceeds of which would be expended on loads, the 
basis being the weight-capacity of the vehicles. The Bill closely followed the Bihar 
Act, The Bill supeisedea the existing powers of the Calcutta Corporation to tax 
motor-vehicles and in turn provided for payment to the Corporation of an annual 
sum of Es lakhs. . ^ . .i. 

Ex-Minister Nawab Musharaff Biossain led the attack on the Bill, asking tno 
House not to consider the measure m view of the present economic condition Maulvi 
Abdul HaUm urged postponement of the operation of the Bill till Apnl 1, 1933, on 
the same ground. ^ ^ a* a 

A controversy raged over the grant of Es. lakhs to the Corporation. A 
number of amendments for an increased grant were moved, but all, however, were 
lost. 

Official Bills 

17th JFjE®i?Z74jKr:— Six official Bills were discussed in the Council to-day of 
which the Garden Reach Municipality Bill was passed into law. Four, including 
the Local Self-Govermnmt Amendment Bill, were referred to the select committee. 
The Opium Amendment Bill was circulated for eliciting public opmion. 

The new Act passed on the motion of the Hon^ble Mr. B. P. Smgh Eoy, [Minister 
for Local Self-Government provided for the separation of the Garden Beach area, 
excludmg King George’s Dock area, from the Calcutta Corporation, as an indepen- 
dent Municipality. .The Calcutta Corporation, under the Act, will have to pay 
lakhs per annum to the new Municipality for 30 years. 

Hussainabad Firing— Official Eeport 

The Honshu Mr, W, D, R, Prentice, Home Member, then read the report he had 
received from the District Magistrate of Tipperah on the latter’s return from 
Hussainabad, where on the evening of February 13, following the assault by a 
rowdy mob, resulting in injury to a Sub-Inspector and six constables, the pojjj® 
opened fire. Two of the mob were killed, and several injured, three seriously. The 
report stated that, despite police persuasion, several villagers came out in a preci- 
sion with national fla^s at midday. While the sub-inspector was explaining the 
illegalities of their action and : asking them to go away, about a thousand people 
unexpectedly came in, armed with lathis, from the direction of the last village of 
Noaknali district, and shoutmg slogans, approached the police, who ask^ them to 
disperse. The mob became rowdy, and began to assault the police with lathis with 
the above casualties. Some of the rioters even rushed forward and seized one of 
the rifles, trying to snatch it from a constable. The officer-in-charge in order to 
save the lives of the officers and men ordered the opening of Are. Even then, the 
report stated, the rioters did not disperae. The police retreated, and took shelter m 
the house of a member of the Union Board. The mob followed them, sunround^ 
the house and demanded of the owner to make over the police to them. There, the 
mob remained in a menacing attitude, till very late at night. Meanwhile the 
offieer-m-chai^e sent through the chowkidar, the draft of ^ a tel^am to a literate 
constable at Laksam for transmission to the Superintendent "of Pohee, there b^g no 
telegraph office at Hussainabad. On receipt of the at 8 p.m. the Deputy 

Superintendent of Police accompanied by the Deputy Magistrate, proceeded to the' 
spot. It was added : "It appears to me, that the flring was justifled, and resort^ to 
in self-defence after the poflee had been attacked by a rowdy mob. Had there 
no Airing, it is undoubted that the police would have been annihilated by the mop. 
Hurty-five men were wounded, bul the injuries were not very serious, excepting in 
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the case of one, as more buckshots were used than bullets. The reports added that 
the situation was under control. 

At this stage, the Hon^hle the Ptesident informed the House that he had received 
notice of a motion for adjournment on the subject, but he thought, after the 
statement of the Home Member, that there would be hardly any necessity for 
moving that motion. The President suggested short-notice questions beanng on 
the Home Member’s statement but one of those who *had given notice pressed for 
the motion. The President said that the motion would be examined m due course. 

Financial Statement For 1932-33 

The Council then adjourned till the 22nd FJEJBRUARY when the Budget was pre- 
sented. In presenting the Budget the Eon^ble Mr, A, Marr, Finance Member 
said ‘—“The picture which I have presented is a distressing one, and I regret that I 
can see no hope for the future and no chance of that development which die province 
so urgently needs and the people of the province so justly demand, unless Bengal 
can find justice at the hands of the Federal Finance Committee, now sitting, before 
which I shall shortly appear.” 

The final result as estimated of the working of the current year, shows a deficit 
of no less than Es 2,10,94,000 including Es. 12 lakhs for famine relief and Es. 
9,48,000 for the road fund, the closing balance shown being Es 21,48,000. So, to 
cover the deficit, the Government has arranged with the India Government to bor- 
row an equivalent amount on the last day of the financial year, the repayment of 
which will be spread over a period of fifty years by annual mstalmenls of Es. 

14.33.000. In spite of the cut in pay, and m travelling and conveyance allowances 
and economies, the total expenditure under revenue heads was expected to reach Es 

11.13.89.000, giving a revenue deficit of Es 27,50000 including Es. 21.54,000 directly 
attributable to measures to cope with terrorist and kindred movements ana the abnor- 
mal expenditure of Es. 2,25,000 for relieving suflerers in floods and m the economic 
depression. 

The estimates for the coming year under ‘^Eevenue Heads” show a total receipt 
of Es. 9.49,84,000, an increase over 'the cunent year’s receipts of Es. 43,55,000 of 
which Es. 15,98 000 is on account of receipts from the central road fund. The figure 
on the expenditure side under revenue head is Es. 11,1^98,000 which includes 
Es. 33,17.000 for jails, additional police and expenditure on Civil Disobedience and 
terronsm. The total extra expenditure, therefore, more than swallows the total 
economies planned. 

The net result, as at present anticipated, of the next year’s working will thus 
again be a deficit of Es. 1,63,29,000 a heavy deficit is inevitable at the end of the 
year and if the figures are approximately correct, Bengal, it is feared, will be saddled 
with a farther burden of unproductive debt for the service whereof an annual pay- 
ment of Es 1,19,000 will have to be made jErom 1933-34, m addition to Es. 14,33,000 
already mentioned on account of the current year’s overdraft. 

Non-ofitoial Bills 

Six non-official bills then came up for consideration. Of these five were circu- 
lated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon. 

The object of the Bengal Ihsorders Compensation Bill, 1931, introduced by Eai 
Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das, is to compensate sufferers from acts of unlawful 
assemblies including those of a communal nature as occurred in the town of Dacca 
and its vicinity in May, 1930 and m Kisoreganj shortly thereafter. 

On the motion of Mr. Jatindra Nath Basu the Council circulated the Bengal 
Suppression of Immoral Iraffic Bill, 1932 for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
thereon by the 30th Apnl, 1932. The object of the bill is to amend the Calcutta 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act 1923 and to provide for the extension of its pro- 
vision to any town or place in Bengal and further to amend the Bengal Children 
Act, 1925, and further to amend the Calcutta Police Act, 1866. 

In moving that the Bengal Tenancy {Ammdmmi) Bill, 1831 be taken into 
consideration, Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh pointed out that under the provisions of 
the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Act IV of 1928 a natural guardian may be 
appointed a guardian ad hten of a minor defendant in a rent suit case 
even^ if he does not appear before the Court and gives his assent to such 
appointment 
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The other two bills circulated for ehcitiuff public opinion were the Calcutta 
Mumciml {Amendment) Bill 1931, introduced by Mr. Mukunda Behary Mullick 
and the Bengal Pasture Bill^ 1931 introduced by Mr. Munmdra Deb Rai Mahasai. 
The Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill is intended to remove the difficulties that 
the residents of Ward No. 29 fell in having their needs being attended to by one 
elected Councillor and suggests that a portion from the southern side of Ward No, 
29 be transferred to Ward No. 28 while the said latter Waid will retain its two 
elected seats. 

Leave was refused to Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta, by 26 against 69 votes, to 
introduce the Bengal Jute Bill which aimed at regulating and controlling the proauc- 
tion of jute. 

Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 1932 

FEBRUARY .—By 75 to 30 votes, the Council allowed the Home Member 
to introduce the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 1932. 

Introducing the Bill, the Ecme Member said that the members of the Council 
were well aware that the Ordinance which was promulgated by the Governor-Gene- 
ral was expiring at the end of April and no member of the Council would say that 
the conditions existing in Bengal or likely to exist in the near future, were so much 
better that the necessity of the power given by the Ordinance did not exist. The 
Government asked the Council to grant such a power. The Government were 
determined to stamp out terrorism, and the Home Member was aulhoiised to say 
that His Majesty^s Government and the Government of India had no intention of 
allowing the Ordinance to lapse. The view of the Bengal Government was that the 
power was still required to meet the terrorist menace. 

During the consideration stage of the Bill, as many as seven dilatory motions by 
non-officiSs asking for circulation of the Bill were tabled, six of which were lost 
without a division. 

Ihe motion for the circulation of the Bill for elicitmg pubhc opinion by March 
14th by Mr, Jalaluddin HasJiemy was pressed to a division and was negatived by 
68 to 29 votes. Mr. Hashemy said that terrorist outrages were the result of the 
activities of agents provocatuer of the Police Department. He could testify that 
agents provocatuer were distributing leaflets and supplying materials for preparing 
bombs to students. He knew that students were even being supplied with 
revolvers. 

Mr, W, D, R, Prentice^ Home Member, opposing the motion for circulation of the 
Bill, reiterated the conviction of the Government that the powers given by the 
Ordinance must be continued for the suppression of terrorism. That being so, these 
powers must be given before the expiry of the Ordinance on April 28th. The 
mam point of the Bill, he said, was to pass legislation which would maintain all 
the provisions of the Ordinance. That Ordinance had been before the public for 
about four months. They knew very well, from the Press, what public opinion was 
as regards the terms of the Ordinance They also knew from the speeches of the 
members what their feehne was regarding the matter. 

The House then proceeded to discuss the motion for referring the BiH to a select 
committee, which too was defeated by 66 to 31 votes. 

Moving for consideration of the Bill, the Rome Member explained the principles 
involved in the Bill, the first of which was to extend the penod of the existing 
Ordinance and the second to remove certain administrative difficulties. The BilJ 
continued the Home Member, aimed at suppressmg terronst gangs who were active. 
Unfortunately, experience had shown that there were also outrages by individuals 
who were not actually terrorists. It had been therefore decided to go back to the 
precedent existing before the Great War and to include potential tenorists as well as 
active terronsts. The Government raised that they had not succeeded in preventing 
a recurrence of these outrages, as public opinion in the provmce co-operated with 
the Government in the matter, there would be no need for a legislation of this 
nature. Bui; while the need continued, the Government had to deal with potential as 
well as active terronsts. 

Of the 30 members voting against the introduction of the Bill. 8 were Moslems. 

The Prestdeni read a messages to the Cbuncil from His Excellency the Governor 
appreciating the congratulations of the members of the House on his providential 
escape from the outrage at the Convocation, and the gallant action of the Ylce- 
Ohancellor. The Council then adjourned till next day to consider the Bill clause 
by danse* 
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24(11. FEBRTJABY Moving the passage of the Bill, the Home Member assured 
the Council that if the terrorist menace disappeared, then the Act would be allowed 
to die of inanition and would not be used for any other purpose than that for which 
it was intended. 

The passage of the Bill was opposed by Sycd Majid^ who characterised the Bill as 
a negation of law. Earlier attempts were made to limit the life-time of the amending 
bill to one year, which however, was defeated by 65 votes against 37. 

The original Act, which was passed m 1930, was for a period of five years. Mov- 
ing an amendment for hmiting the*hfe-time of the Bill to one year, Mr, Syamapramd 
MukJierjt said that like a drowning man catching a straw, the Government were 
enacting ordinances after ordinances. He asked the Gk)vernment to go to the root 
of the matter instead of persisting in the present policy, 

Proce^ng, Mr, Muknerii said that m the ensuing year's budget estimates, there 
was provision for Bs, 33 lailis for Police and Jails, on account of the political situa- 
tion. If half of that amount was spent in the solution of the problem of unem loy- 
ment, the situation would be eased. 

In supporting the amendment, Mr B, C, Chatterp said that the revolutionary 
movement in Bengal had nothing to do with the question of unemployment. It was 
a well-known fact that a good many boys took part m this movement who did not 
suffer from poverty. He also did not support Mr, Mukherji when he said that the 
services of Gandhiji in these directions would help the Government Mr. Chatterji 
said that Gandhiji’s preaching fell like water on a duck s back. So far as these 
young men were concerned, they did not listen to him. 

Mr, Campbell-Forester, opposing the amendment, said that the Government were 
right in placing the measures on the statute book. 

Opposmg the amendment, the Home Member explained that if it was carried, the 
Act would be a dead year hence and the Government would have no power to deal 
with terrorism without coming to the Council again. 

The Home Member assured the House that the Government did not regard repre- 
ssion as an end by itself, bat only as a means to an end. Nobody had yet been able 
to suggest any other measure by which the Government could deal with the menace 
of teironsm, but if there was any member of the Council who had suggestions to 
make on the subject, the Home Member would be glad to discuss; the matter wl^ 
him. 

On the motion of the Home member, the Council passed the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill 1932, by 49 votes to 18 votes. The House then adjourned 
tiU the 29th. 

Getokal Discussion op Budget 

29f/^. FFBJRUAEY dozen non-official members participated in the general 
discussion of the budget in the Council to-day. 

The proceedings were dull and manuscript eloquence seemed to be the order of 
the day. Attendance both in the House and in the galleries was thin, and towards 
the end the attendance dwindled to such an extent that the House was adjourned 
by the Hon, President for want of a quorum. 

Initiating the discussion on the budget, Mr, J. H. Gupta referred to the deficit 
budget to the extent of Es. 2 crores widch was to be covered by loan from the 
Government of India and said that suffering as they had been from chronic starva- 
tion, this collapse of their slender resources, which would leave just over Bs. 9 
crores for catering to the needs of a population of five millions, was a staggering 
blow and a calamity which was without parallel in any other province of 
India. He urged all possible economies to cut down their expenditure. 'WTnle admitting 
that the economic crisis was world-wide, he pointed out that the political situation ox 
the country had greatly added to the special difficulty. But true statesmanship 
would indicate that the time had come ioT initiating a pohcy of leniency ana 
ccmciliation. It was only whmi there was a spontaneous resuscitation of natural 
activities which wm:a now paralysed that business would revive, and with, the revival 
of business, the resources of the Government would again show signs of ascending 
thb upward course. 

Bai Blfiffiadur Dr. Haridhom Butt wished that the Government had practised 
the financial maxiin that the year's expenditure should be kept witlun the year's 
income. 
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Dr. N, C, Sen Gupta thought that i£ the Government had been inspired by 
a sound financial policy, and there was true statesmanship and imagmation in the 
Government, the position would not have been so bad. Ho urged a ruthless cut in 
expenditure 

Mr. Jalaluddtn Hashemy suggested a drastic cut in the cost of administration 
and said that the Governor ot the Province should not receive more than Es 
500 per month and that the Members of the Executive Council should get 
less than Es. 500 and that the Ministers must go He thought that if the 
political situation did not improve, there was very little chance of revival of trade 
and commerce. 

Ba% Bahadur K C Banetji deplored that far-sighted statesmanship had been 
sacrificed at the alter of political expediency. 

Ra% Bahadur Satyeyidm Nath Das suggested ten per cent, cut in general admi- 
nistration in addition to the ten per cent, cut in salary. He also suggested the 
temporary suspension of some departments of the Government. 

After several others had spoken, the Council grant for internees was adjourned. 

1st MARCH —On the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. A. Marr, Finance Member, 
the Council to-day passed supplemcntaiy grant of Es. 1,35,000 in toto to cover the 
expenditure in excess of the voted grants on account of the charges relating to 
persons detained outside jails under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
1930, as amended by Ordinance No. IX of 1931. 

There were ten amendments to supplementary grant in the course of which 
matters relating to the treatment of detenus as well as their allowances were raised. 

By a token ^‘cut*^, Dr, N. 0. Sen Gupta raised a discussion on the action of the 
Government resulting in a large increase in the detention of persons outside jails 
without trial. Mr. W. L. Armstrong, by another token “cut”, initiated a discussion 
on the need for economy. 

All the cuts, however, were lost without a division and the grant was passed. 

Eeplying to the debate, Mr W, D, R, Prentice^ Home Member, explained that 
the grant was required to jLeet the expenditure tp to the end of the year in respect 
of detenus m confinement or under restraint outside jails. When the budget was 
framed they expected to deal with 500 detenus, but already there had been an m- 
crease of 50 per cent, and it showed signs of increasing still further. The Home 
Member said “We have endeavoured throughout to keep allowances at a reasonable 
rate. We can^t treat these men as criminals. We have got to treat them as under 
preventive detention, and have tried to holdithe scales even between the two extremes.” 
OoncludiDg the Home Member said that no person was detained under the Act 
unless he was connected with terrorism, and assured the House that hona fide 
politicians need have no fear that they would be dealt with under the Act. 

Voting on Budget Grants 

The House then adjourned till the I4ih, MARCH when voting on Budget 
grants commenced. On the loth, MARCH the Government suffered its first defeat 
when, by 54 votes to 44, the House carried a token cut of Es. 5 under Land 
Eevenue demand, drawing attention to excessive assessment and the failure to take 
effective steps for proper assessment. The entire demand of Es. 39,04,000 minus 
Es. 5 was sanctioned. 

The House voted the entire demand for Es. 17,39,000 for Excise, defeating a cut- 
motion moved by Eev. B. A. Nag to call attention to the incompetency of the 
Excise Superintendent to run the administration, by 21 to 18 votes. 

The demand of the Finance Member, for Es. 5,34,000 for Stamps was similarly 
voted without a cut. 

16th. MLARCH When the Council commenced its discussion to-day on the de- 
mand for Es. 8i^,000 for Forests, the Member in Charge, the Hon. Mr. A. Marr, 
Leader of the House, replying to a “cut” moved by Mr, N X. Basu stated that on 
the arrival of the new Governor, the Government would appoint a Betxenchment Com- 
mittee as early as possible. Mr. M arr agreed that the motion of Mr. Bose was 
for economy, but requested Mr, Bose and the mover of similar motions to withdraw 
the same, in view of the assurance that the matter would be placed before the Com- 
mittee on Betrenchment. The cut motion having been withdrawn, the entire demand 
for Forests was sanctioned, 

28 
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The Council censured the Government by 47 to 38 votes by carrying a token cut 
of Es. 100 disapproving of the policy underlying the permitting ot licences to 
carnivals m Calcutta. Minus this cut, the entire demand of the Finance Member for 
Es. 1,500, which was necessary for payment to the Calcutta Turf Club for the 
collection of amusement and betting taxes was passed. 

The House next voted the entire demand of the Minister for Education and Ee- 
gistration for Es. 18,94,000 under Eegistration, defeating a motion for the refusal of 
Es 1,9'^300 by 65 to 23 votes. 

The House adjourned when it was discussing the demand of the Irrigation Mem- 
ber for Es. 32,98,000. 


17th. MARCH '—The Council discussed to-day the demand of the Home Member 
for Es 95,28,000 for General Administration. 

A cut motion of Mr. Munindra Deb Eai Mahasai for the total refusal of Es. 
2,800 under the head, Hill and Dacca allowances, was withdrawn on the assurance 
of the Finance Member that the whole question would be placed before the Eetrench- 
ment Committee. 

The entire demand of the Irrigation member for Es. 32,93,000 was voted. 

A cut motion of a Moslem Member to criticise the irrigation policy of the Go- 
vernment was defeated by 58 votes to 41. 

18tk. MARCH —The necessity for reducing the number ot Executive Council- 
lors was voiced by non-official members at the Council this afternoon by a cut 
motion of Khcm Bahadur Abdul Momin under the head General Administration. 
After a lengthy discussion the motion was pressed to division and lost by 61 
votes to 41. 

Supporting the cut motion Mr J. N, Qupta said not only the number of Execu- 
tive CSouncillors, but also their pay should be reduced. He appealed to the Executive 
Councillors and Ministers to set an example by offering to accept a lower pay and 
asked Government to take a leaf out ot the book of the Bombay Government in the 
matter of the reduction of the members m the Cabinet. 

Mr. N. K. Basu asked the House to request the Secretary of State to fix the 
salary of the Executive Councillors, less than the maximum salary in view of the 
present economic depression. 

The Home M&mber, replying to the debate, said the pay and number of executive 
councillors were not within the competence of the House to discuss. 

Following a point of order raised, the Presidmt held the debate relevant and 
the motion as admitted by the Chair to discuss the issue before the House was 
sound. 

The Kome Member replied he was not questioning the ruling of the Chair. All 
he said was this money was wanted for the peon and other contingencies and had 
nothing to do with the Executive Councillors. 

Mr. A. F. M. Rahaman discussed the merits and demerits of the question of 
panting immediate responsible government to the province, while Mr. J, L. Banerjt 
demanded the immediate introduction of provincial autonomy as, in his opinion, 
Bengal was tired of political agitation and wanted peace. 

The Debate was continued on the next day, the 19th. MARCH, when a 
number of Members joined in the debate, Mr. A. K. Faxlul Huq lavounng, 
and his fellow delegate to the Eound Table Conference Mr, J. N. Basu, opposing 
the immediate grant of responsible government which, according to the latter, would 
be* valueless without responsibility m the Centre. 

During the debate on the constitutional issu^ Mr. N, K. Basu said he would 
accept provincial autonomy if provincial administration was allowed to be earned 
without interference by an irresponsible Centre. Eefemng to Mr H. S. Suhrawardy^s 
speech in the course of which Mr. Suhrawardy said that the Hindus bemg 
unthinkingly, passionately and blindly communal, were unable to bear the idea of 
Moslem majority in the Bengal and Punjab and that Moslems would never a^ee to 
transference of power unless their demands, including statutory majority for Moslema 
in five provinces on basis of separate electorates, were fulfilled. Mr. Basu said that 
the Speech was one long strekm of bitter invectives agsunst Hindus. He did not 
want it to be understood either inside or outside the House that Mr. Suhrawardy 
represented a considerable section of Mahomedans. If a man who gave expression to 
sudh^Tenomous vitttpetafdons against Hindns was brought to him (Basu) for 
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justice then he would say . take the loathsome reptile away, stamp upon it and crush 
its head. 

Mr Suhrawardij, rising to a point of cider, asked the Chair to request Mr Basu 
to withdraw his remark as it was directed against a member of the House. 

The President said I should be very pleased to ask Mr. Basu to withdraw 
his remark, but yesterday some Hindu members represented to me that they took 
exception to the remaik in your speech that all Hindu members were in sympathy 
with terrorists. If you will withdraw that remark, I will ask Mr. Basu to withdraw 
his remark. 

Mr, Suhrawardy remained silent. 

Opposing the motion, Mr Jalaluddtji Eashemij said that as long as theie was 
no truce with the Congress, as long as there was rule by Ordinances, as long as 
there was the Bengal Cnmmal Law Amendment Act, so long there would be no 
peace, there would be no Responsible Government Mr. Hashemy wondered why 
Mr J. L Banerji, once a great advocate of the Congress, was now playing the 
role of Indian Cosgrave to fight the Indian De Valera. 

Svt Lancelot Travers, on behalf of Europeans, said that the European Association 
was in favour of the introduction of provincial autonomy first, but the proposal had 
been voted by almost the unanimous voice of the delegates in the Round Table 
Conference and if now provincial autonomy was initiated, the delegates would charge 
the British Government with breach of faith. 

Replying the Hon, W, D, JR, Prentice, sympathised with the object of the 
motion which he opposed only on principle. What had been recommended by the 
motions had been considered by His Majesty's Government, but not yet accepted. 
Therefore it was not possible for the Bengal Government to make recommendations 
contrary to the deelaied policy of His Majesty’s Government. He promised to 
forward the proceedings to the Government of India and suggested the withdrawal 
of motions. 

By 61 votes to 43, the House defeated a token cut of Mr, B. C, Chaiterjee 
aiming at discussion of the ‘‘question of administration of Public Department” by 
transfer of the portfolio to a responsible Minister. 

Guillotine was then aoplied and the entire demand of the Home Member for Bs. 
95,28,000 for general administration was voted. 

Discussion was going on the Home Member’s demand for Rs. 77,37.000 for 
“Administration of justice” when the House adjourned till the 21st. 

21st, MARCH .—In the f Council to-day, the necessity for appointing women 
Honorary Magistrates for juvenile courts, was urged by a token cut of one rupee 
under Administration of Justice. 

Mr, 8, M, Bose thought that women would be of great use in dealing with such 
offenders, and that the State would gam in the long run. 

Supporting the motion, Mr, W, C, Wordsworth said that in this respect India 
was far behind the rest of the world, and Bengal lagged far behind some parts of 
India. He pointed out that the Act which was pass^ after deliberation, had prac- 
tically remained inoperative. Pointing out the steps taken i i England in this matter 
he stressed the desirability of issuing instructions on the hnes issued by the Home 
Secretary m England for dealing with such offenders. 

The motion was ultimately withdrawn. The guillotine was applied, and the entire 
demand for the Administration of Justice was voted. 

A token “cut” of Rs. 100 in the demand for Rs. 48,95.000 under the head “Jails 
and Convict Settlements” to discuss the grievances of political and other prisoners 
regarding diet, treatment, etc., was lost by 52 votes to 25, and the original demand 
was sanctioned. 

Moving the demand for Jails and Convict Settlements, the Hon. Sir B, B. Ghose 
said that the demand represented an increase of Bs. 12 lakhs over the last bnd|mt 
provision. From the beginning of this year, th^e had been a rapid rise in the 
number of prisoners. Government had to re-open and re-staff two special jails 
at Dum Dum, as well as another special jail at Hijli. The demand has been based 
on a population of 24,055, calculating the number of ordinary prisoners at 18,900, 
Civil Disobedience prisoners at 5,000 and detenus at 150, against a normal popula- 
tion of 13,500. 

^ Mr. H, Birkmyre said that from the information given, it could be taken that 
^ils were extraordinanly good and pohtioal prisoners were well-housed and well-fed. 
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Drawing a comparison between the lot of prisoners m France and Eussia with 
those in India, Mr, Biikmyre <»aid that the real need of the hour was for all the 
members to join hands to get real educated public opinion behind them which would 
enable them to throw open the prison gate and release all prisoners, 

Eeplying to the debate, Sir B. B. Ghose pointed out that steps had been taken 
to redress the grievances. 

The guillotine was at this stage applied, and the motion was rejected. 

23rd, MARCH ‘—After a full dress debate, the S; Council to-day rejected by 61 
votes to 33, the * cut^’ motion of Mr, J, N, Basu undei the head ^Police' to discuss 
the want of facilities for calling public attention to the misconduct of the Presidency 
A large number of members participated in the debate, in the couise of which 
Officer was criticised for the manner in which he was functioning. 

demand under the head “Police ’, the Home Member said that al- 
gough the demand was the largest compared with other provinces, he would ask the 
House to grant it, it being required for the maintenance of Law and Order. The 
demand was not extravagant, but was absolutely necessary. 

Initiatmg the debate, Mr Basu said that he heard that news which was considered 
hi' for jmblication m other parts of India, was not allowed to be published in Cal- 
cutta. He suggested to the Government to see that the police m performing their 
duty, behaved in a manner which would be above suspicion. The Government should 
see to the publication of news dealing with police excesses. They should assure the 
pubhc that their grievances were being considered sympathetically. 

Supporting Mr, J, N Basu^s cut motion, Du N, C, Sen Gupta referred to the 
all^ations of assault on Bimal Das Gupta sentenced to ten years’ rigorous for an 
attenapt on the life of Mr. Villiers, while he was in police custody, and said that an 
enquiry into the allegations were held m the absence of the defence pleader and in 
the absence of Bimal Das Gupta himself. Why this anxiety to avoid a thorough 
enqui^ into such specific allegations of assault ? Why was there no medical exa- 
mination and why was not Bimal Das Gupta himself examined ? In the circums- 
tances, the presumption might be .that Bimal had been assaulted by the police. 

Mr, J, N, Gupta (retired civilian), supporting the motion, referred to the visit 
of a Etttopean lady to the Police Commissioner, when she found him so excited that 
he could not give her two minutes’ hearing. If that was the slate of mind of those 
responsible for the police administration, was it a wonder that the whole police 
force was demoralised,? He added that they were doing no good by resorting to 
means which must be criticised as barbarous and uncivilised, 

Eeplying to^the debate the Home Mender absolutely denied that the Government 
were pursuing a policy of terrorism in dealing with the present movement and 
said that the orders issued* by the Government were gainst it. He also denied the 
charge that the Press Officer had forbidden the rress to public assault and 
challenged any member. of the House to produce proofs supporting the charge. 

The Home Member pointed out that the initiative for what was going on was 
not with the Government who were trying to maintain public peace against those 
who were out to break it. He added that the Government had not handed over 
administration of the ordinances to officers without taking care to see what was 
being done and pointed out that a special officer had been appointed to look after 
the administration of the emergency measures and that the Government were 
keeping themselves in the closest contact with him. Since full Eesponsible 
Government was coming shortly, he expected the members to be a little more 
responsible in criticising the police assuring the House that the Government on 
their part were doing their utmost to prevent illegalities. 

After the rejection of Mr. J. N. Basu’s *cut’ motion, Mr, 8, M, Bose moving a 
cut motion wanted to discuss the advisability of encouraging the use of indigenous 
goods specially those made in Bengal, by the Calcutta Police. 

Mr. jB. Bm Sen, Additional Deputy Secretary, Political Department in a maiden 
spe^ said that the Government were in full sympathy with the objects of the 
motiou^ their policy being to encourage indigenous industries as far as possible 
regarding local purchase 

The motion was then withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 

, MAMCH The Council carried without a division to-day the adjoummeni 
motion of Mu MaUMm Bashmy c^strdng the Govemment for the unusual and 
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unnecessary delay in efTectmg the immediate separation of the Council Department 
from the Legislative Department. 

The Eon, M. A, Man, Finance Member, assured the House that the Govern- 
ment accepted the principle of separation As regards the complaint that the 
Council was not taken into confidence, he thought that Government were not to 
blame for it. Dealing with the main issue, Mr, Marr said that there* weie four schemes, 
fiist involving no expenditure, the two departments to be separated on paper, the 
second costing Es 7,000, the third Rs 1,000 and the last between Rs 17,000 and 
Rs. 25,000 The Government felt that they would not be justified in pushing for- 
ward the proposals, when they were definitely committed to retrenchment, 

Goveenoe's Farewell Address 

His Excellency the Governor then addressed the Council of whom he took 
leave prior to his leaving the oflSce In the course of his speech, H. E. said 

“I must fatefully acknowledge the way in which ^he House has had risen to 
the full height of its responsibilities when demands have had to be made upon it 
for funds and for legislation for the maintenance of peace and good government in the 
province.” His Excellency said that he would.not be present here to offer help in the task 
of implementing the policy of His Majesty’s Government as regards the future 
Government of India, but he looked forward to the day when he might hear and 
read of their achievements under the new Constitution His Excellency added “I 
t^nk I am right in believing that, m spite of the distance yet to be traversed and 
the hurdles still to be crossed it might fall to my immediate successor to order 
elections which will provide this province its first autonomous Government.” 


Voting op Grants 

Mlowing the speech of the Governor, the entire demand of the Hon bleMr Prentice, 
for Rs. 2,08,80.000 for “Police” was sanctioned by the House, without any cut. 

The demands of the Hon’ble Mr. A. Marr for Rs. 4,08,000 for Ports and Pilotage, 
for Rs. 25,000 for “Scientific Departments, and for Rs. 10,61,000 for Education 
(Reserved) were then voted. 

Moving a token cut in the demand for Education (reserved), Mr, W, C, 
Wordsworth asked for information about the two Government European 
schools at Kurseong. He said that the Domiciled Anglo-Indian community sus- 
pected that owing to the economic crisis, the Government were aboui to dimmish 
or restrict the facilities for education now enjoyed by the community at the above 
schools, Mr. Wordsworth wanted to tell the members of the House . “We (Europeans) 
do not take the money of the tax-payers of Bengal for the education of our children. 
Our children are educated in England.” 

The Mnance Member replied that Government agreed as a temporary 
m^ure, in view of the financial dij05culty and lack of European pupils, to 
relax the rules governing admission to certain schools, but not to the schools at 
Kurseong 

Mr, withdrew the motion. 

discussing the demand of the Education Minister for Rs. 
1,08,75,000 for Education (Transferred) when the Council adjourned till the %9ih. 


29th, MAROE ’ — ^When the Council re-assembled to-day after the Easter recess, 
t^ entire dema^ of the Hon’ble Mr, K haxtmvddtn, Minister for Education 
CTransfmed) lor Rs. 1,08,75,000 was carried after a number of token “cuts” had 
been either withdrawn or lost. 

aff^s of the Calcutta University were criticised during the discussion of the 
cut motion of V. Tamxmddvn, Khan, urging the amendment of the University 
Act to give adequate representation to Muslims. 

Opposmg Mr. Tamizuddin’s motion, Mr, Wordsworth desired to see the Moslem 
community taking a lead in higher education, not as the result of l^slation 
forcing such ^pgs, and not by calculation of percentages, but as the 
r^ult of natural d^elopment of the work done by the community for .higher 
education. Kmm Bahadur Axixul Eug joined issue with Mr. Wordsworth. 

ilfr. Syamapra^d Mukher^ expressing the viewpoint of the University pointed 


f ^ viewpwuje ui wie univerBiw poiniiea 

out out of 1(X) Ordinary Fellows, 80 had been nominated by the Govemot, 10 
dected by the registered graSduates, and the imaining by the Faculties. 
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Referring to the contribution made by Moslems towards the University, Mr. 
Mukhenee pointed out that during the last twenty years, the Hindu pubhc contri- 
buted about 50 lakhs against Rs. 11,000 by Mabomedans. 

The Minister Mr. Nazimuddm referred to the bill to amend the University Act, 
which, though drafted, had been considered by the Government as being inadvisable 
for introduction, involving, as it did, a controversy. 

On the assurance of the Education Minister, that most of the evils complained of 
would be remedied when the University gave effect to reforms outlined in the Re- 
organisation Committee’s report, the motion was withdrawn. 

Mr, Syamaprasad Muhherjeej by a token *‘cnt” wanted to discuss the possibility 
of de-p'i’ovincialisation of Government Arts Colleges, opining that the money spent 
on them would be better spent if distributed to private institutions. 

Mr, W C, Wo^dszDorthf supporting Mr. Mukherji, said that the necessity for the 
Government being the pioneer for the maintenance of a large number of educa- 
tional institutions had now disappeared Private enterprise was doing more than 80 
per cent of the educational work iin the province. He suggested that education 
would improve if the Government handed over the colleges to a small body not 
eternally harassed to meet the wishes of individuals and groups influenced by other 
than educational considerations. 

The Education Minister promising to consider the matter, the motion was 
withdrawn, 

30th. MARCB '--The Council to-day voted the entiie demand of Rs. 43, 49, OCX) for 
medical and Rs. 38,71,000 for public health. The motion of Dr Erndhon Dutt 
raising a discussion in connection with the grant to the Jadabpur Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium was lost by 57 votes to 30. 

3Ut. MARGE Discussion of the Budget grants concluded to-day. The 
time-lirait having been reached the guillotioe was applied and the House in quick 
succession voted entire grants of Rs 22,80,000 for Agriculture, Rs 10,56,000 for 
Industries, Rs. 20,72,000 for Miscellaneous Departments, Rs. 75,16,000 for Civil Works, 
Rs. 1,30,000 for Famine Relief, Rs. 52,03,000 for Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions, Rs, 20,09,000 for Stationery and Printing, Rs. 6,16,000 for Expenditure in 
England and Rs. 10.35,000 for Loans and Advances. 

. Official Bills 

The House then took up the consideration of Government Bills and passed the 
Bengal Mahomedan Marriages and Divorces Amendment Bill, and the Bengal 
Primary Education Amendment Bill, at the instance of the Hon. Mr. K. Nazimud- 
din. The object of the latter Bill is to make primary education for girls, not below 
six nor more than ten, compulsory within the municipal areas. 

The Eon. Sir A K Qhumavi introduced two Bills, one to amend the Elephants 
Preservation Act of 1879 in its application ‘to Bengal, validating the existing prac- 
tice for proclaiming wild elephants, which had become dangerous to human life and 
property This was passed. 

Introducing the Rhinoceros Preservation Bill Sir A. K. Ghuznavi said that it had 
been found that illicit killing of the animal was on the increase on account of the 
high pnees offered for its horns, and failing immediate and adequate protection, the 
animi was likely to become extinct in the province. There was five species, two 
Aincan and three Asiatic. One of the latter was already extmet. The Bill wanted to 
enhance the present penalty. 

1st. APRIL ' — ^After interpellations to-day, the House passed the Bill introduced 
by Mr. A. K. Ghuznavi giving protection to the Rhinoceros. 

The Bill introduced by the Minister, Mr. B. P. Singh Roy, to amend ths Bernal 
Mmieiml Act of 1884, was referred to a select committee. The Minister said that 
the Bill wanted to democratise the constitution of municipalities and would be the 
first eaeperiment in extended franchise. It placed the powers of additional taxation 
in the rate^payers’ representatives, so as to enable them to undertake schemes for 
ciyie improvements. The Bill farther proposed that Gommissioners should take the 
oath of allegiance befiire aBSuming office. 

The Coundl iraa then prorogued. 
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The Budget session of the Madras L 
I 2m. FEBBTJARY 1932, the Hon. 


islative Council commenced at Madras on 
, „ , , . B Kamachandra Eeddy presiding. The 

question hour was unusually lively. There was a string of interpellations relating to 
the alleged police excesses in connection with the dispersal of unlawful assemblies 
arising from civil disobedience. Eeplying to them Sir Mohanied Oosman. Home 
Member, stated that instructions had been issued that only the minimum force be 
used. The^ Home Member agreed to give effect to a suggestion of Dr. Subbaroyan, 
the Opposition leader, that in view of the apprehension among the public that the 
mere weanng of Khaddar itself was looked upon by the pohee as an offence, Govern- 
ment should issue instructions making it clear that it was not so. 


BuDEEr Fob 1932-33 

Introducing the Budget for 1932-33, today Mr, ff. G. Stokes, Finance Member, 
made the following preliminary observations : 

Bo far as politics is concerned the period under review has been almost entirely 
covered by the duration of the Irwin-Gandhi Pact This interval which was from 
the outset declared by certain Congress leaders to be merely a truce or armistice had 
been employed by them mamly m attempting to reorganize and strengthen their 
organisation while keeping the civil disobedience movement before the public eye by 
the campaign of picketing of foreign cloth shops and liquor shops. These activities, 
although ostensibly nonviolent, have contributed to sustain the atmosphere of 
turmoil and the attitude of contempt for authority, the existence of which forced 
the Government in 1930 to strengthen their police forces and has rendered it im- 
possible to effect in the police expenditure many economies which in quieter times 
might have been feasible. They have also contributed to some extent to a decline 
in the excise revenue, though it is probable that for this collapse we have to tbanir 
mainly the general economic depression. How the ‘pact’ has come to an end and 
although we may hope for a great improvement as the labouis of the various 
committee engaged in evolving the future constitution of India and the provinces 
proceed, it would certainly be unwise to base our financial expectations on too 
sanguine a footing. The situation, whether we regard it from thje agricultural 
and economic or froin the political standpoint is not such as to justify any but a 
most conservative estimate of revenue and a most restricted and cautious policy of 
expenditure. 

Discussing the figures for 1932-33, Mr. Stokes said the Government estimated 
the total revenue at 1,503,61 lakhs, which fell short of the revised estimate for 1931- 
^ by 46,48 lakhs and of the budget estimate of revenue for the same year by no 
less than 2,36 lakhs. The figures disclosed slight increase under land revenue, fbre- 
set, registration and miscellaneous departments 


General Disoxjs®[on of Budget 

The general discussion of the Budget was held from the 26ik. to 29tk. FMBRUAM7. 
Mr. Mmomed Sohamnad suggested the abolition of Ministry until the introduction 
of forther reforms as a means of retrenchment. Another member asked for • the 
abolition of the Eevenue Board. 

Several members congratulated the Finance Member on producing a balanced 

budj ^ t. 

Ihe^ Eajah of Parlakemedi declared that the Betrenchment Committee should not 
apply Its scissors to the Police Departments. 

‘*The Crush Congress” slogan will no more be profitable than was the ‘Hang 
^iser slogan after the war”, declared Mr, Chettu criticising the Government’s 
attitude towams the Congress. Several other members also spoke in the same 
strM. The Finance Member was criticised for not initiating the steps for the 
^olition of supernumerary appomtments and departments. Mr, James urged the 
Finan^ Member to fight strenuously against the introduction of provincial contribu- 
tion, Satisfaction was expressed that the budget had been balanced unlike as in 
some sister provinces. 
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The Eome Member, regarding the complaints of excessive use of foice by the 
police, said that if specific instances were brought to Government's notice they would 
take disciplinary action against those concerned. He added that reports of incidents 
were often exaggerated and were found to be untrue on an enquiry. 

The Finance Member, speaking last, said that it was not the policy of the 
Government to repress or extinguish the political aspirations of the people. The 
Government was anxious to evolve a constitution which could enable In^a to realise 
her ambitions. The special measures were designed to counteract the agitation which 
would undermine law and order and also respect for authority. 

Voting on Budget Grants 

11th, MJMCH — ^The Council voted to-day the entire demand for land revenue 
administration amounting to Es. 19,05,200 without any cut. A token cut motion by 
Mr, AroMasami MudaUar^ ex-Minister, to discuss the Government's land revenue 
^licy was lost by 26 against 31 votes. The demand under excise was under 
discussion when the House adjourned. Several Opposition members supported Mr. 
Arokiasami Mudaliar’s cut motion to discuss the excise policy of the Government, 
pleading the introduciion of total prohibition, at least m one district. 

ALfter question time, Mr Abdul Rameed Khan moved that the business of the 
House be adjourned for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of urgent public 
importance, namely, the need of continuation for another year of the reducea rate 
of Es. 7 as, 8 per seat for motor vehicles plying for hire under the Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act. 

The President, disallowing the motion, said that under Eule 12 of the Council 
Eules a motion for adjournment must be for discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance and one of the restrictions mentioned in Eule 12 of the Council 
Eules must be restricted to a specific matter of recent occuirence. This motion 
does not relate to any matter of recent occurrence at all, but practically recommends 
to the Government that the particular policy which they had been following for the 
last one year should be continued for another year. This recommendation could have 
b^ made at any time m the course of the year. Further, during the course of the 
^cussion of demands for grants no adjournment motion should be allowed except 
in the case of grave emergency or for the purpose of checking the recent grievance 
which, if uncnecked, might become irremediable. 

12^, MABQR Eeplying to the criticisms of the Government's excise policy 
on _a token cut to-day the Excise Minister said that total prohibition was the accept^ 
policy of Gkiyernment, but if at present they gave efiect to the programme of 
prohibition it would not only mean a loss to Government but they would 
have to incur large expenditure for the pay of an additional preventive staff and 
asked hon. membeis if they were preparSl to vote money for this purpose. Govern- 
ment had been driven to the necessity under a national emergency of cutting down 
temporarily the pay of their servants. He appealed to the House to have patience m 
pursuing methods of prohibition. If after finding more money, Government had 
something left, they would consider how that money could be spent for prohibition. 
What Government had been able to do at present was to keep going on with the 
expenment in prohibition that had already been started. 

The Excise demand was voted fully, the out motion criticizing Government's 
excise policy being lost without a division. 

The (mesiion hour was unusually hvdy to-day. Eeplying to a question regarding 
the number of *peaceful picketors' injured by a lathi charge, the Home Member said: 
Government do not accept the assumption that any person who is not a member of 
an unlawful assembly likely to disturb public tranquillity has been injured in a 
lailhi charage.' 

niT ^ Patons case the Home 

Member wd tot Dr. Baton was a member of an unlawful assembly. He was not 
dealt with individually. (Opposition cnes of ‘no, no',) The Home Member added 
m was a mem^ of a crowd which was becoming boisterous and the poUce had to 
dlsp^ It by force. 

X*. considOTably heckled when questions were put regairding 

^ mcident He said Mr. Dodwell had expressed to 

(5py^m^ and the Home Member repeated that none regrett^ to unfortunate 
mmdeht more ton Government 
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14th. MARCH —The Council voted to-day Es. 8,264,600 under toigation^ 
excluding the Cauvery Mcttur project. 

Eeplying to a cut motion, which was withdrawn, the Eevenue Member said that 
the maintenance and ropaiiing charges of irrigation channels in deltas had consider- 
ably increased and assured the House that improvements would be carried out as 
far as financial conditions allowed 

The desire of speeding up further instalment of Eeforms and the establishment 
of provincial autonomy with an All-India Federation as early as possible was voiced 
by Mr. Venlataf amayya (Justicite) by a token cut on the Home Member^s demand 
for Es. 284,600 under the heads ot Pensions and Executive Councils (Eeserved). 
The speaker urged that Government should rest on people’s consent by 
satisfying their le^timate political aspiration. 

Dr, Subbar cyan, the Opposition leader, said that no puipose could be served by 
cut motions of this soit, because even if the cut motion was carried that would not 
bind the Government, He wanted a non-ofBcial day to be allotted for the discus- 
sion of a comprehensive resolution, and announced that his party would not parti- 
cipate in the debate. 

Mr, F, M James, a European planting member, f said that the European community 
in the country was as sincere as any other community m pursuit of federation with 
responsible Government m the provinces. 

The Chief Mimster, on behalf of the Justice Party, said that they were behind 
none, not even the Congress, in demanding complete Swaraj, provincial autonomy 
with responsibility at the centre. Merc provincial responsibility without central res- 
ponsibih^ was unacceptable. 

The Home Member replying said that Government was for speeding reforms and 
assured the House that copies of the debate will be forwarded to the ^vernment 
of India and the Franchise Committee. 

15th, MARCH In the Council to-day the Kumararaja of Ymkataqiri 
moved a token cut reducing the allotment of Es. 2,28,400 for legislative bodies 
(reserved) to discuss the desirability i of constituting tho Legislative Council 
secretariat. 

The Home Member replying said the Council oflSce for all practical purposes 
was now separate from the secretariat and tho question of separating the same 
from the secretariat would be considered when new reforms are introduced. The 
motion was withdrawn. 

The Council voted next Es, 8,264,600 under Irrigation (Eeserved) excluding 
the Cauvery Mettur Project. 

Eeplying to a cut motion which was withdrawn, the 4 Eevenue Member said that 
the maintenance and repairing charges of irrigation of channels and deltas had con- 
siderably increased. He assured the House that improvements would be earned out 
as far as financial conditions allowed. 

16ih^ MARCHi^ThQ Council to-day asked whether it was a fact that three Congress 
pickets in Mangalore were beaten with lathis by the police on the head, fece, neck 
and body last week in January. 

The Home Member said that seven pickets and other volunteers who refused to 
disperse despite warning were disperse by force. None was beaten on the 
necK, face or head deliberately but one volunteer who turned back and fell 
accidentally received a blow on the head. The Home Member added that 
Government found no necessity to hold open enquiries in such instances. 

The Minister’s policy was criticised by the Opposition on a token cut in demand 
made by the Chief Minister. 

The mover of the cut motion characterised the Motor Vehicles Taxation Act 
introduced by the Chief Minister as an ill-conceived measure and held the Ministers 
as much responsible as the Reserved half for the repressive policy. 

Dr. SubbaroyaDj the Opposition leader, said that if the constitutional problem 
could be solved, it could be solved only with the aid of Congress. He was voicing 
the feeling of the naass^ when he declared that it could not be solved without 
Mr, Gandhi. 

33ie Chief Minister replied answering the criticisms. As regards the repressive 
policy, he said, it was a question of an All-India concern and the Qovenunent 
were taking care that the excesses complained of did not recur. 

The cut motion was lost without division. 
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17/A. After question-time m the Council to-day, the leader of the 

Opposition asked the Home Member whether the Govern m on t^had received any rcpoit 
on the dispersal of a Buy Indian League procession at Narsapur. 

Sir Mokamed Usman said as soon as the matter was brought to his notice he 
telegraphed to the district magistrate whose report, now received, stated 'On the 
13th, 13th and 14th of March, the Congress activities were renewed under the cloak 
of the Buy Indian League. Procession were organised for collecting crowds m the 
p^ublic bazar, for carrying the Congress tricolour flags and singing Congress slogans. 
The police seized the flags and the ‘Buy Indian^ placards carried by vmuntsers and 
dispersed the unlawful assemblies, using the minimum force. Legitimate ‘Buy 
Indian’ activities were not interfered with.’ 

!]ifee Home Member informed the House that the Government had issued the 
following instructions to the district magistrates and the police commissioner -—‘The 
Buy Indian League is being addressed to get into touch with the district magistrates 
and the commissioner of police before they start operations, so that misunderstand- 
ings may not arise. Meanwhile the district magistrates and the commissioner should 
issue instructions to the effect that there should be no interference with the activities 
of the Buy Indian League so long as they do not transgress the law. The Govern- 
ment wish to avoid all appearance of interference with legitimate advertisement 
of Indian goods. So there is particular need for discretion on the part of all 
officers’. 

Police Excesses CoNDEMijnsD 

The Council then voted the entire demand under ‘Jails, reserved' amountmg 
toEs. 21,46,500. 

Strong condemnation of the police methods in dealing with the civil disobedience 
movement was voiced by the Opposition on a cut motion made by Mr. AioUasami 
Mvdaliar, when the police demand amounting to Es. 1,54,10,600 was under discus- 
sion. Mr, Mudahar opined that if the Government thought that the present methods 
of deahng with civil disobedience were calculated to create a favourable atmosphere 
for the impending constitutional reforms they were under a delusion. These methods, 
he maintained, alienated public confidence. The speaker urged the adoption of a 
more humane policy in dealing with civil disobedience if they wished to have the 
loyal support of law-abiding citizens. 

Ur. Subbaroyan, the Opposition leader, supporting the motion, stiongly deno- 
unced the present Ipolicy. 

Several speakers urg^ a Judicial enquiry into the alleged police excesses. 

The Home Member, relying, said that the Government had no option but to 
take up the chdlenge to Taw and order. 

The cut motion was negatived by 60 votes to 30, three members remaining 
neutral, and the entire police demand was voted. 

Lathi Charges on Mobs 

18th, MAEOE An extract from the police gazette dated August 2, last, regarding 
lathi charge on mobs was the subject of a series of supplementary questions m the 
Council to day, replying whereto the Home Member admitted that orders were given 
therein to the police to charge with lathis with full force on the face and neck, but 
these instructions apphed only to the case of formidable and violent mobs, and that, 
where considerable resistance to dispersal was unlikely, the force employed by the 
police should be carefully regulated by what was required to effect dispersal, and 
blows should not be directed at the heads or faces of the opponents, and 
few blows with switches or light canes should bo sufficient to disperse very small 
assemblies. 

The Home Member added that instructions were issued in the ordinary course 
of business as it was part of the duty of the police to deal with riotous mobs of any 
description and that it had nothing to do with the civil disobedience movement nor 
had any connection whatever with the political situation. 

Hydro-Eleoxric Schemes 

A^er <raestions, the demand for Es. 34,62,000 under electricity was taken up. 
The Law Member replying to a cut motion said the Government had stufle 
more than and a quarter crores in the Pykara hydro-electric scheme. 
S S business conc^ and there was an obligation to the ta^ayer 

that the Government should derive some profit from uie scheme. It was hoped 
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that power from the Pykara would be generated before the end of the year, whew- 
after the Government proposed to take on hand the Peariar and Mettur schemes. The 
entire demand was passed. 

During questions, Dr. Subbaroyan asked whether the Gover^ent 
have communicated Mr. Dodwdrs letter of apology to Mrs Prabhu The Home 
Member replied that the communication of Mfr. DodwelFs letters to Mrs. Prabhu is 
in the opinion of Government not m public interest. 

Mr. Abdul Hamid E[han cited the instance of the Home Member of the Govern- 
ment of India agreeing to send apology to a prisoner in a similar casct 

The Home Member I have nothing to add, 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed : Will the Home Member follow the Secretary of State who 
expressed regret for Dr. Paton'e case and also expressed regret to Mrs. Prabhu ? 

Home Member : I have already answered the q[uestion. 

The Home Member during a reply to a cut motion on the police grant stated 
that the Inspector General of Prisons had been instructed to convey the communique 
containing regret to Mrs. Prabhu. 

19th. MARCH At question time in the Council to-day it was elicited that 
up to the end of February, 1246 persons were convicted in the Presidency in con- 
nection with the Civil Disobedience Movement of which 539 were sentences over siz 
months and the fines imposed amounted to Es. 91,760 ... , • 

Eegarding^ the seizure of photos of national leaders from individuals or business 
places, the Home Member deni^ any order of being issued to the police in^ this 
connection but said that the pictures and portraits of leaders of the ^ Civil Ihsobe- 
dience Movement should be considered to have come under the purview of Emer- 
gency Powers Ordinance and if so they would be unauthorised news sheets and 
as such the police have been empowered to seize the same. He added that the power 
of order of destruction of such photos was conferred on certain Magistrates. 

21$t, MARCH -A series of supplementary questions were put m the Council 
ta-day during the question time regarding the use of force by the pohee agamst 
pickets. 

The Home Member stated that though instruction had already been issued not 
to disperse an assembly of less than four 1^ for^’Jbe would consider the sugges- 
tion of issuing further instructions to the emset. Tho Home Member promised to 
consider the question of advismg medical ofBcers to issue wound certificates on 
payment of fees. 

After question time, Mr. VenJeatarama Iyer (Madura) moved an adjournment 
motion to discuss a matter of urgent public importance, namely, the recent alleged 
disclosures in Dr* Subramanayam’s case in Eajahmundry that certain persons were 
compelled by tho use of force by the Eajahmundry police to remove the Khadder 
cloths they were weanng and bum them and buy and wear foreign cloth. 

The President ruled the motion out of order stating that the occurrence was not 
a recent one and the matter which was under the enquiry of the court should not 
form the subject of an urgent motion. He added that since there had been no 
repetition of such an occurrence, there was no urgency in the matter. 

The Chief Minister then moved a demand for Es. 20,99,800 under 'Public Health.” 

Mr. A. B, Sketty moved a cut motion to discuss the public health policy of the 
Government. The speaker made a strong pica for birth-control propaganda which 
he said should be considered as an essential part of the programme of work of the 
public health department. He quoted the opinion of eminent medical men in support 
of his suggestion. He added that birth control clinics should be established through 
out the province. 

227M?. MAiZCJET:— When the demand under industries was movedl to-day Mr. 
Basheer Ahmed drew ^attention to alleged mismanagement as disclosed by the audit 
report in certain sections of the Industries d^artment. 

The member from Madura vehemently criticised the present policy which he 
declared was stifting the Swadeshi industry and suppressing Swadeshi propaganda 
by force. The speaker instanced the eases of Narasapur, Eajahmundry and other 
places where he alleged the police molested people advocating Swadeshi and 
Ehaddar. 

The Minister of Industries raised a point of order that the speaker was critidsing 
the police administration and not industries. 
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The President ruled the speaker in order as he was merely pointing out that the 
Government wore adopting a policy which would have a reaction on Swadeshi. 

The discussion was not concluded when the House rose for the day. 

^ 23rd,MAEGE : — Answering an interpellation in the Council to-day regarding the 
withdrawal of the complaint against Dr Paton, the Home Member stated the 
complaint was withdrawn under the orders of the police commissioner with the 
knowledge of the Government. A copy of the commissioner's order annexed to the 
printed answer stated : 'As Dr. Forrester Paton was the only person gainst 
whom proceedings in court were instituted as the result of picketing in George 
Town on Jan 15, and and as he has now left Madras and there is reason to believe 
he will not take part any further in the proceedings of the Congress that has been 
declared illegal, the case against him be withdrawn. 

Replying to another question, the Home Member stated there had been 31 cases 
in which prosecutions connected with the civil disobedience movement had been 
withdrawn. The Government had no information as to the details of these cases 
but would inquire. Asked whether the Secretary of State for India had called for 
an explanation or a report from Government of the facts relating to the action of 
the police in beating and ill-treatmg Dr. Paton and why the prosecution was with- 
drawn and whether Government leplied to the Secretary of State, the Home Mem- 
ber said theie had been correspondence between this Government, the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India on the subject of Dr. Patents case and 
added the Government were not prepared to lav copies of the cablegrams 
as correspondence on the table of the House. Questioned whether the pro- 
secution of Dr Paton was launched after duo consideration by Government, the 
Home Member stated the prosecution was instituted by the commissioner without 
reference to Government. Asked whether Dr. Paton filed a written statement 
denying the charge made against him and challenging the truth of the story and 
whether the withdrawal of the case before the magistrate was made subsequently, 
the Home Member said the commissioners order directing the withdrawal of the 
case was passed on Jan. 26 and the Government understood that Dr. Paton’s state- 
ment was filed on the same day and m the High Court on the 28th. The Home 
Member said in reference to another question that Dr. Paton and Dr. Hogg called 
at the seorctanat and saw the chief secretary On Jan. 16. As the chief secretary 
laamt that a charge was to be laid against Dr. Paton he declined to discuss the 
occurrence with them. 

The Co-opeeative Societies Bill 

The Council then passed into law a Btll to eonsohdate and amend the law 
relating to the cooperative soetettes in the presidency. Among other changes the Bill 
provides for a greater measure of control by non-omcial bodies over the cooperative 
societies with a view to secure their cooperation in the expansion and progress 
of the cooperative movement, 

24ih. MABCE After interpellations to-day, His Excellency Sir George Stanley, 
the Governor, addressed the Council. In the course of his speech, H. E. said — 
"Further proof of determination on the pari of the British Government to press 
on with reforms constitution have been given by various committees which have 
been and are still leaching the country to obtain necessary data to enable reform^ 
constitution to be launch^. His Excellency added : "That being so I would ask as 
to what can possibly be gained by the Olvil Disobedience Movement which has 
unfortunately been raised again. Can it be expected that it will e:g)edite matters 
when already all are working continuously to obtain the desired end 7 Is it not far 
more likely to hamper thsm to assist the working of reforms— moieover at a time 
which is acknowledged, on all hands, to be extremely difficult when trade requires 
the best efforts of all concerned to lift it &om depression tiuto which it has sunk 7 
Wouldtit not be better for all to co-operate towards that and instead of embarking 
a mowement which in its very essence is entirely disruptive, and if successrai 
would bring ail ordered Government to an end ; and which must be resisted here and 
now if Sdf-Qovqrnment, which I trust will soon be an accomplished fact, is not 
to re ci^J^ at the outset by a precedent which that movement is setting np.’^ 

The Oouhcil was then prorogued* 
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THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The Goveenor’s Opening Address 

The Budget Session of the Bombay Legislative Council commenced at Bombay 
on the 17th FEBRUARY 1932, the Hon. Sir A. M E, Dehlavi presiding. His 
Excellency Sir Frederick Sykes, the Governor m opening the session said . 

“We will not permit coercion. We will enter into no treaties with law breakers. 
Let me warn those who resort to these methods, that they must be prepared to 
suffer the full legal penalties which they have deliberately provoked by embarking 
on this line of action.’^ 

His Excellency devoted the major part of his speech to the political situation. He 
felt extremely gratified that the Government by ordinances, though unfortunate, was 
nothing when compared with the Public Safety Act m Ireland and the Defence of 
the Eealm Act in England. 

Continuing, Sir P. Sykes said that the present political crisis was precipitated by 
the Congress, which was making preparations and keeping alive the war mentality. 
The Congress was not prepared to adhere to constitutional methods They deman- 
ded, under threat of the civil disobedience, unconditional surrender on the part of the 
Government which has left no alternative between accepting ^e challenge or abdi- 
cating, The quarrel was forced upon the Government. 

Eeferring to the Ordinances, the Governor said that they appeared comparatively 
milder to the Irish Public Safety Act. The Government had to take prompt mea- 
sures to save peaceful citizens from again being exposed to the reign of terror wit- 
nessed in Sholapur, Malegaon, Viramgaon and Ahmedabad, and earned out by 
Congressmen. Congress was paying only lip service to non-violence. The Govern- 
ment could not forsake its elementary duty of protecting the liberty of the people. 
The Ordinances were only emergency measures, whAch would disappear when the 
emergency passes. 

Turning to the financial situation, His Excellency confessed that despite the sign 
of improvement the position was causing the Government very grave anxiety. The 
first essential for tiade revival was the restoration of law and order. The unpatriotic 
and suicidal action of a section of the merchants in supporting the Congress, would 
bring rum to themselves and the city. Business must go on. The continuea closing 
of the markets worked havoc. Sanity lay in keeping business and politicts apart. 
The Government were determined to ensure peace to build the new constitution under 
which, India, in due course, would become an absolutely equal partner 
with the other Dominions under the Crown. Sporadic outbreaks of disorder 
hindered progress. His Excellency appealed to the House for co-operation in the 
hour of need. 

Touching the Government's budget, Sir F. Sykes said that only extreme financial 

g ressure induced his Government to levy fresh taxation. Eetrenchment to the farthest 
mit had been earned out. The Government proposed to reorganise the administra- 
tive machinery to further reduce the cost of Government It had a complete scheme 
ready for the reduction of the Cabinet to four, two Members and two Ministers. He 
doubted the advisability of giving effect to it at this critical juncture, without dislo- 
cation, when other constitutional charges were fest approaching. 

Budget for 1932-33 

Sir Qovtud Balwmt Fradhan, Finance Member, then presented his Budget 
estimates for 1932-33. In the course of his speech the Member observed that Bie 
position of the Government was even worse than in November last The Government 
had 75 lakhs deficit. The Government had decided to obtain the best expert advice 
in mvestigatmg the general system of administration with a view to ascertaining 
whether it was impossible by reorganisation, to reduce the Government's gener*3 
expenditure to a figure more in consonance with thdr resources. It was hop^ to 
secure the services of Sir F. Gauntlett. His intimate acquamtance with 
the administration of all the provinces would wve great authonty to his recommen- 
dations. Proceeding, Sir Govina said that the Eayatwari system of land tenure added 
greatly to the cost of the Government's administration. (Joining to Sind, he add^ 
that even if the separation of Sind, the admmistration of which was costing 
30 
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Government much, proved practicable, there would be a deficit to a considerable ex- 
tent in the Government’s finances. 

Concluding, the Finance Member said : ‘We may have to reduce our standard 
of living, but if the Government could count on the co-operation and support of the 
House, there is no reason why Bombay should not retain its proud position in the 
new constitution as the first province m India'’ 

The Finance Secretary to the Bombay Government m his Budget note said : 

^^The year 1931-32 opened with a balance of Rs 77 lakhs of which Es 75 lakhs 
were in the famine lelief fund. The Budget- estimates provided for Es. 61 lakhs 
deficit. The eight-monthly revised estimates show a fall m revenue below anticipa- 
tions of Es. 73 lakhs. On the other hand, the expenditure dcbitable to revenue has 
also been reduced by Es 23 lakhs, so that the original estimated deficit of Es Cl 
lakhs is expected to be increased to Es. Ill lakhs The whole of this deficit will be 
met by borrowing in the ensuing year The total estimate of revenue for 1932-33 
amounts to Es. 1,435 lakhs, and the expenditure debitable to revenue to Es. 1,508 
lakhs, the uncovered deficit being Es. 73 lakhs. In arriving at this deficit, account 
has been taken of the postponement by one year of the payment of the fixed ins- 
talments of the principal due on account of the loans taken fiom the Piovincial 
Loans Fund The Government of India have also sanctioned the postponement of 
the last instalment amounting to about Es 16 lakhs of the pre-reform debt 

^*The expenditure for 1932-33 has been swollen by Es. 13 lakhs under super- 
annuation charges, Es. 15 lakhs under the head “Interest on Sind Barrage loan”, Es. 
14 lakhs under interest charge on the development loan, Es 4 lakhs in respect of 
guarantee to the new Sind Railway, and Es 10 lakhs on the Nasik Distillery. It 
rs estimated that the proposals m the Finance Bill cover Es 98 lakhs. Of this 
deficit Es. 6 lakhs will be met by the surplus under the capital balance. Es. 39 
lakhs has been included in the loan which it is proposed to borrow from the 
Provincial Loans Fund.*’ 

General Discussion of Budget 

18th, FEBRUAB7 —General discussion on the Budget proposals was opened 
by the Opposition benches, the mam burden of the speeches being vigorous attack 
on the Government’s failure to give full eflbot to the maior recommendations of the 
Retrenchment Committee. The members also condemned the Government’s policy of 
starving the nation-building departments. 

Mr, Jehangir Petit, after condemning the “cuts” in the Educational grants, 
opined that the rule by Ordinances was senously hampering trade and commerce by 
creating an uncertainty in the minds of the business community. He made an 
earnest appeal to the Government to end Ordinance Rule at the earliest possible 
moment and thus restore normal conditions. 

Mr, Wmterbotkam (European) said that the supreme needs of the moment were 
peace, retrenchment and reform. So far as peace was concerned, he opined that it 
could not be had until the present situation changed, and said he did not share the 
views of Mr. Petit that the mere withdrawal of the Ordinances would improve 
matters Regarding retrenchment, he welcomed the Government’s proposal to appoint 
an expert Committee to overhaul the administrative machinery and to reduce the size 
of the Governor’s Cabinet. He urged that immediate cfiect should be given to the 
latter proposal. Eegardirg reforms, Mr Winterbotham said that it would be 
disastrous to have provincial autonomy, although he has been m favour of it always, 
until a more just and equitable financial settlement was made for the province. 

JRao Bahadur Kale urged the Government to be more humane and less humi- 
liating in their administration of the Ordinances, and quoted the instance of Dr. 
Dixit being hauled up by the pohee for unknowingly giving shelter to a 
Congressman. 

I9th FEBRUARY Resuming the debate to-day Mr, B, R, Gokhale (Poona) 
contended that all sources of retrenchment should be tried before fresh taxation was 
levied. 

Br, (hlder (Bombay) deplored the Government’s decision to cut down Medical 
gwinte and urged the Government to effect economies in other directions. 

Mr, W, F, Eud$m, Revenue Member, entered on a vigorous defence of the 
Government’s Budget proposals, and told the critics of the Government, that the 
Government had done their utmost to give effect to the recommendations of the 
Retrenchment Oommittee. Reviewing me agricultural situatiou, the Revenue Mem- 
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ber said that the Government, during the past year^ had given relief to agricultunsts 
to the extent of over Rs. 25 lakhs in the form of special concessions and remissions 
of land-revenue In addition, the Government had also postponed giving effect to 
the enhanced sale of land revenue m certain districts, and had decided not to 
demand payment of the old arrears Referring to the current year, the Revenue 
Member said that the Government had decided to suspend three annas m the rupee 
in the Colaba, Bombay Suburban, Thana and Ratnagiri Distiicts, which meant a 
good remission. Besides this the Government were also making certain concessions in 
the Ahmednagar and Bclgaum Distiicts. Ho assured the House that the Government 
had not lost sight of the agriculturists, in their anxiety to balance their Budget. Mr 
Hudson maintained that any concessions to the agriculturists, beyond what was 
absolutely necessary, would be unfair to the general taxpayer. So for as Sind was 
concerned, the Revenue Member concluded that the Government were awaiting a re- 
port from the Commissioner and would decide thereafter 

My. 0-, Wiles. Finance Secretary, met the criticism of the non-official members, 
regarding the Government’s reluctance to effect retrenchment, by saying “You can- 
not go on governing a great province by retrenchment, no more than can you go on 
governing by Ordinances.’’ He asked the House not to concentrate their attention 
on the past but to look to the futnre and face facts as they were. Concluding, he 
said that he would be shortly proceeding to Delhi to give evidence before the 
Federal Finance Committee, and there urge upon the Committee the necessity for an 
equitable financial settlement for^the province. 

20th. FEBRUARY —More non-official members came forward to speak on the 
Budget to-day as it was the last day and the mam trend of their speeches was a 
vigorous attack on the proposed additional taxation. Non-official members contended 
that the Government had not effected enough retrenchment and therefore the demand 
for fresh taxation was unjustified. 

Replying to criticisms raised by non-official members that the Government had 
spent over fifteen ciores on buildings alone during the last fifteen years, Sir G-. B. 
Pradharif Finance Member, said it was not correct to say all the fifteen crores were 
spent on buildings alone because they were spent on unproductive purposes. 
Referring to the insistent demand of the House during the last three days for more 
and more retrenchment, the Finance Member said Government had already given effect 
to as many recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee as possible and besides 
those recommendations the Government had also effected certain other retrenchments 
and were still considering leorganisation of the Administrative system. As such the 
Government had gone further with retrenchment than the recommendations of the 
Committee and theie was not scope for further retrenchment. Past expenence 
showed the expected revenue was never realised and under the circumstances the 
Government had no course but to levy fresh taxation. Under such circumstances, 
asked the Finance Member, were the Government to sit quiet and go on borrowing 
thinking that conditions would improve and the Government would be able 
to reafise the estimated amount of revenue ? “Government had already ^t a 
pile of debts and do you want the Government to go deeper and deeper into d^ts ? 
He opposed the idea of borrowing for day-to-day expenses of the Government. The 
financial position of the presidency was an unenviable one and the nex^ Finance 
Member would find it almost difficult to make both ends meet. He therefore 
appealed to members to realise the senousness of the position and support the budget 
proposals and not vote against them. 

The Finance Bile 

2%nd. FEBRUARY I'^When the Council reassembled this afternoon, Sir Govind 
Pradhan, Finance Member, moved the first reading of the Finance Bill. In recom- 
mending the Bill to the acceptance of the House, he said that the financial position 
of the presidency was so bad that, despite retrenchments, the Government found 
themselves faced with a huge deficit wnich they could not meet without resort to 
additional taxation. He added that the Goveamment had therefoie made certain 
proposals for additional taxation which were contained in budget proposals, namely, 
a surcharge on electricity by which he expected to realise 12 lakhs, the enhancement 
of the^ court fees and the amendment of the Stamp Act by which forward transac- 
tions in the share and commodity markets could be charged. So far as the first 
measure was concerned, the Finance Member assured the House that he would 
watch its effects and let the House have an opportunity of examining its incidence 
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after one year. So far as non-official members were concerned, the majority of them 
appear to be totally opposed to new taxation and this view was given expression to 
by a number of non-official members, including Moslems. 

J/r WinUrhotham (European Commerce) was the only member who supported 
the additional taxation, not because he favoured it, but because he wanted to help the 
Government to get over the present difficulties. 

Lathi Charge at Ahmednagar 

Earlier in the day, Bao Bahadur Chitale (Ahmednagar) had moved an adjourn- 
ment motion to discuss ‘‘a matter of urgent public importance” namely, the lathi 
charges made by the police on the 4th February at Ahmednagar ^‘on an unarmed 
and unprovocative crowd.” 

The adjournment motion, when moved, was lost without a division. 

Moving the adjournment of the House, Bao Bahadur Ckitale said that the police 
authorities of Ahmednagar had, contrary to previous practice and understanding with 
the public, dispersed an unarmed crowd without warning which resulted in injuries 
to a number of men, women and children. 

Mr. J, A. Thomas (Home Member) opposing the adjournment motion said that 
the police authonties had to disperse the meeting and procession as it was held for 
furtnering unlawful activities, and in dispersing the gathenng sufficient warning was 
given. He also contradicted Eao Bahadur Chitale’s statement that women and 
children were injured. 


The Finance Bill 


23rd. FJ^BEUABTi^-The Council discussed to-day the Finance Bill (Bill No. 1 
of 1932) which provided (1) for the levy of a duty on consumption of electrical 
energy in the presidency of Bombay and (2) to amend the Court Fees Act of 1870 
and (3) the Indian Stamp Act of 1897 in their application to the Bombay 
presidency. On the next day, the 24th. FMBBUABT Hon. Str Gulamhussem 
BMayatulla (General Member) in course of his speech in support of ^ the 
bill said the agriculturists would not be at all affected by the Electricity 
BiU. The poor agnculturist lived in a dingy cottage and burnt oil lamp and 
he would not mind this tax. Besides electricity was not in much use in villages. 
It was the noh people and the clubs that made extravagant use of electrical 
energy. The poor people who lived in a single tenement use only one light 
would hardly have to pay two annas a month extra, which was insignificant, 
deferring to the court fees, he said, a small extra fee was comparatively insigni- 
ficant compared to the exaction of the lawyers Then the Stamp Fees would be 
levied on cash forward and ‘badli” transactions which would affect only the rich 
men who speculated in thousands of rupees a day. 

Mr. John Humphrey (Karachi Chamber of Commerce) doubted the wisdom of 
the (Government in bringing a fresh taxation bill, but in view of the exceptional 
circumstances, he supportea the bill. 

Bao Bahadur Bhimbai B. Hath (Surat) opposed the bill and said that there was 
no room for farther taxation as the Presidency was already overburdened with taxa- 
tions. He urged the (Government to stay their hands on fresh taxations, till the 
expert committee which they proposed to appoint, have submitted their report. 

The hon. Mr. W. F. Hudson (Revenue Member) assured the House that the prq- 

§ osal of a new taxation bill would not retard the progress of electricity in the Presi- 
ency as every year new electric companies were cropping up in different parts of 
the presidency. In the last twelve months electricity was provided at seven places 
and in the next few weeks three other towns in the Presidency would be installed 
with electricity. He did not think, therefore, that the Electricity Bill would hit hard 
any body or retard the progress of industries. 

Dr. M. D. Chlder (Bombay North) considered the proposed appointment of 
the expert committee to overhaul the Presidency's finance a comouflage and said the 
exjKxet of gold of Es. 50 crores in the last three or four months referred to 
by the E^enue Member, was not in gold bullion but in ornaments 
wnleh. vras the sav ng^ of several generations of the poor people of 

Xhe hon. Sir Bi^t(m Vakil (Minister for Local Self-Qovemment) assured the 
House that the Eetrmcihment CJommittee carried on thdr work with the fullest 
co-op^a^ou of aH omoers aud heads of Government. 
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Mr N» K Navle ( Ahmed n agar) opposed the bill and strongly pro- 
tested against the way the three bills were jumbled up in one He admitted that 
the Electricity Bill would not hit the agriculturists, but it would seriously affect the 
poor and middle classes of the towns and cities The other two bills, he submitted, 
would affect the agriculturist, and he thought that was not the time to bring those 
bills. He, therefore, uiged Government to withdiaw the money bills. 

An Amndment 

The Finance Seoetary then moved an amendment to limit the operation of the 
bill for one year Rao Bahadur S, N. Angadt (Belgaum) supported the bill as it did 
away with the inequality of the system of taxation. By this bill, he said, poor and 
rich would be taxed alike 

Mr H. M, Mahimtoolla (Bombay Mohamedan Urban) repudiated the statement of 
the Finance Secretary that out of Rs 76-5 raised on taxation per head Rs. 15 went 
to the Government of India, Rs. 31 to the Municipality and only five annas to the 
Government of Bombay Mr. Rahimtoola said Bomoay City contributed to provincial 
revenue Rs. 2,92,000,00, Taking the population of Bombay as 11,50,000, the incidence 
of taxation per head came to Rs. 25 and not five annas as stated by the Finance 
Secretary 

Rao Bahadur B, E, Kale (Bombay University) opposed the bill. Syed Miran 
Mahomed Shah (Hyderabad! supported the bill. The Council then adjourned. 

24fk FFBE UABY Council by an overwhelming majority passed the^ first 

reading of the Finance Bill to-day. The Bill was then referred to a select committee. 

Replying to his critics. Sir G R. Fradharif Finance Member, emphaticmly 
declared that the Government were not prepared to bonow any more for day-to-day 
administration. He also refuted the suggestions made in certain quarter that the 
Government had deliberately framed the Finance Bill m such s manner as to divide 
the House or set one section against another. 


Supplementary Demands 

25th, FEBEXJARY —A number of supplementary demands for grants were made 
in the Council to-day. 

Hon. Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, (General Member) asked for a token 
grant of Rs, 10 under the head of Bombay Development Scheme, for providing^ a 
Slicker apron of big boulders for the rubble mound of the new sea wall at Marine 
Lines Back Bay Bombay* 

Hon. Mr. W.’f. Hudson (Eovenne Member) demanded Es. 10,600 for the remun- 
eration to the Secretary, Western India Turf Club, for collecting revenue from book- 
makers* 

Hon. Dewan Bahadur S. T. Kambli (Minister for Agriculture) made a tok^ 
demand of Rs. 10 for expenditure m connection with the Sugar Cane Research 
Scheme for the Bombay-Deccan* , , ^ ^ ^ 

The Hon^ble Sir Govindrao Pradhan, then made a demand of Rs. 30,02,000 for a 
Loan to Improvement Trust. 

All the demands were granted. 

26th, FEBRUARY •--A number of cut motions were tabled to-day by some 
councillors under the different heads of the government department, to either discuss 
the policy of the government or to protest against the same. When however the 
cut motion came for discussion their sponsors were either seen absent and therefore 
the motions against their names dropped *ipso facto^ or they withdrew, after some 
explanations were given by the Minister or the Member-in-charge of the portfolio. 

Most of the day therefore passed off dull and dreary till the fag end of the day 
when some of the Smd Muslims vehemently protested against the retention of a 
number of officers on canals in Smd although the major part of the work was 
complicated. The cut motion on this particular item was not over when the Oouncil 
rose. 

29th, FEBRUARY Oouncil discussed to-day a number of cut motio^, 
but the Budget demands were passed all the same, either because the movers of the 
cut motions were not present or even, if present, they did not press for the motions 
and withdrew. Only m one case the cut motion was discussed to the end, but was 
defeated. One motion for the reduction of grant was withdrawn after bdng discussed 
for an hour and a half. 
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Ist MABCE Tho Council discussed to-day the cut motion of Eao Bahadur B, 
B No'll which was moved to laise a p:eneral discussion on the depaitment of ‘‘Indus- 
tries ' The Hon S%r Raftuddin Ahmed had moved the pievious day for a total demand 
of Es. 3 6C500 under the head of Industries 

Sardar Davar T K Mody f Surat) observed that the fi:rant allotted to the 
Department ot Industries was so meagre, that it was not possible foi that depait- 
ment to carry out the suggestions made by diferent members for the development 
of home industries. The Director of Industries had under him an Industrial Engi- 
neer and an Industrial Chemist, and could not, therefore, be expected to look after 
a large number of industnes as suggested by several members. 

Dr M, K Di%it (Surat) urged for the expansion of the department for the 
development of village industries. 

Mr M M, Ka'ibharz (Thana) stressed the necessity of providing home indus- 
tries for the agriculturists, who for six months in a year sat idle at home without 
work. 

Mr. B, 8, Kamat (nominated) uiged for a larger grant to the Department of 
Industnes and pointed out how an enormous amount of 2 erores of rupees was 
absorbed between the P W D and Irrigation Departments. 

The Hon 8ir Bafiuddtn Ahmed m his reply, assured the House that he would 
give sympathetic consideration to the ciiticisms of the councillors, and the cut 
motion was withdrawn. The original grant was agreed to 

The Hon. Dewan Bahadur 8 T. Kamhh then made a demand for. Es, 23,95,0(X) 
under the head of “Agriculture’’ against which there were several cuts moved, but 
they were either withdrawn or dropped for want of movers. 

2nd. JfAEGH -—Before almost an empty House the Council discussed the 
agricultuie demand to-day 

Rao Bahadur L. V. Pandelar (Eatnagiri) moved a cut of Es. 100 to raise a 
general discussion on the agricultural pohey of Government 

Mr. Eap M'lr Mahmied Baloch (Karachi City) urged the Government to protect 
crops in Smd from the ravages of locusts. 

Rao Bahadur Bhmbhai E. Nadc (Surat) pointed out that the results shown by 
the Department of Agriculture was not quite satisfactory. 

After a few more councillors criticised the agricultural department, the Council 
adjourned. 

3rd. MABCE Eesuming the debate to-day the kon, Dewan Bahadur 8. T, Kambli^ 
Minister for Agriculture, assured the House that the activities of the department 
were carried on in the usual way and on the same scale in spite of the fact 
that the appointment of the Deputy Director of Agriculture was kept m abeyance. 
iSe also informed the house that the horticultural department was taking steps 
to improve the quality of mangoes grown in the presidency. An officer of the 
department had Jbeen sent to England to study the method of preserving mangoes 
and the question ot exporting fruit to England and the continent of Europe. 

Bao Bahadur Parutelar withdrew his cut motion and the total demand was 
granted 

The hon. 8ir Bustom VaJciL Minister of Local Self-Government, then moved 
for a total grant of Es. 23,70,(3 (j 0 under the head of “Public Health”. 

Bao Saheb P. D. Kullarn\j (Poona District) moved a cut of Es. 1(X) to raise 
a general debate on the Public Health Establishments. 

The motion was then put to vote and was defeated, Mr, Kulkami only voting 
for the motion. The demand was then granted. 

Mr. J. B. Peht (Millowners’ Association) then moved a cut in the grant 
demanded for the European General Hospital, Bombay. 

The European members both officials and non-officials sat immediately erect into 
their seats and the Indian members were quickened to attention by the powder and 
shots wMch were exchanged by the sponsors and the opposers of the motion. Sir 
Bustom V^akil who at an unguarded moment gave his assent to the discussion of 
the cut motion did not expect the tirade on his department as otherwise this cut 
motion would not have been discussed at all, it being not given to the president 
in time to be placed on the agenda. One of the European speakers defending the 
expenditure on the E. G. Hospital said most of the beds were used bp Goans. 

4lh. MABCE The European and Anglo-Indian education in the presidency came 
for discussion in Ihe Oouneil but except two or three members none came forward 
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to ventilate their views, and the discussion on the whole, proved a tame affair. 
Mu J G, Mo'ie^ who moved the cut motion, however severely criticised the 
policy of the Government in pampering Europeans and Anglo Indians, while ruth- 
lessly reducing the grants for Indian education. 

Ifh, MABCR ’—That the College students of Sind were being drawn '^‘in the 
whirlpool of politics” and were canying on anti-Government activities, and that the 
Government should start its own college, was the suggestion made by a member 
during the discussion on the education budget to-day. 

Sir Bafiuddtn Ahmed, the Minister of Education, moved the total giant of Es. 

1.68.05.000 under the head of "‘Edu cation Transtoned” 

Bao Saheb P D, Kulhmm, moved a cut of Es 100 m the provision of Es. 

4.49.000 under the head “Government and other Arts Colleges.” After discussion the 
cut motion was withdrawn, 

Stli, MABGH —“Has the Government abandoned its declared policy m favour 
of the expansion of piimary education in the Presidency ?” asked member after 
member duiing the discussion on the education budget to-day. 

A cut of Es. 100 in the total demand under the head “Piimary Education” was 
moved by Mr. F. A Su'tm (Eatnagiri District) as a protest against the retrenchment 
effected by Government in grants lor primary education 

The cut motion was carried to a division and declared lost 26 voting for the cut 
and 40 against. 

During the debate Mr. B L, Beckett, Diiector of Public Instruction, stated that 
the liability of the Government to contribute towards the cause of primary education 
was purely moral and not legal 

Bao Bahadur Bhimrao Naik (Surat District) protested against the retrenchment 
carried out by Government in primary education. He complained that expenditure 
on education in his district had been reduced by Es 8,000 That was a big cut. 
How did the Government expect the Local Boards to carry on the work, asked the 
speaker. 

9th, MABOH —The mofussil members of the Council took strong exception to-day 
to the conduct of the special emergency police employed by the Government to the 
Civil Disobedience movement, when the police Budget came up for discussion to-day. 

Eao Saheb P. G, Kullarm moved a cut of Es, 100 in the provision for Es. 5,63,050 
under Special Emergency expenditure, 

Mr, L, B, Qohhale (Poona), m supporting the cut, strongly protested against the 
alleged rough handling of a crowd that had gathered at PoDna on the “Motilal Day,” 
He said that the crowd which was peaceful was charged by the police with lathis, 
and the police also entered the Market premises “and belaboured persons who had 
nothing to do with the meeting”. He asked whether it was fair for the police to 
enter the market and assault innocent persons. The speaker liked to know more 
about the employment of emergency police. If at all lathi charges were necessary, 
the speaker thought the police should be instructed to use minimum force. 

Bao Bahadur Chitale (Ahmednagar) said that, as lathi charges were likely to be 
frequent, the Government ought to have laid down definite rules. The speaker 
advised the Government to instruct the police not to deliver blows on the head. 

Mr. G. A, Thomas (Home Member) said that the Government were justified in 
employing^ emergency pohee for combating Civil Disobedience, but so far as the 
Poona incident was concerned, the Home Member assured the House that no emer- 
gency police were used on the occasion. He added that the police were generally 
instructed to use lathis with great discnmination. The Home Idember concluded : 
“Tl^ best way^ of avoiding lathi charges is to avoid unlawful meetings”. 

The “cut” motion was lost without a division. 

10th MABCR When the Council took up the discussion of the General Adminis- 
kation grant tp-day, Mr. Humphrey (Karachi Chamber of Oommeree) moved a cut of 
Es. 1 (X)0 m the total "demancf for Es. 2,08,23,000. He made out a very strong case for 
further retrenchment, especially for the reduction of the size of the present Cabmet 
and for puling an end to the movement of Government headquarters from place 
to place. He maintained that both the questions were important, and they should 
be tackled immediately. Eeduction of*the size of the Cabinet alone would hdp the 
Government to save two lakhs. Eegarding the headquarters of the Govemmeut, the 
speaker opined that one of them should be givm up. 
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Mr. 7* B. Petit (Bombay Mili-owners^, supporting the “cut’^ said that Bombay 
should be made the permanent capital of the Government. 

Sir Reginald Spence (European (Commerce) asked the House to decide whether 
Bombay or Ahmeaabad should be the headquarters of the Government, as the latter 
place was gaming prominence due to her mill industry. 

Sir Qhutamhussein Eidayatullah, General Member, m the course of his reply 
said that so far as reduction of the size of the Cabinet was concerned, it had been 
entirely left to His Excellency the Governor and every member of the Cabinet was 
ready to quit if required. 

Regarding the suggestion to do away with one of the capitals, the General Mem- 
ber maintained that two capitals were necessary as the Romoay Presidency consisted 
of both an industrial and an agricultural population. Bombay city represented the 
industrial side of the Presidency’s life, while the agricultural side was represented 
by Poona. He, therefore, thought that if the Government stuck to Bombay only, 
they would be out of touch with agricultural interests. Thereafter, the ‘‘cut” motion 
was withdrawn and the whole demand was voted for, 

11^^. MABQR .—The Council concluded the discussion on the Budget to-day. 

A debate on the question of land revenue policy was raised by Mr. F. A. Surve 
(Ratnagiri District) who moved a cut of Rs. 100 m the demand for Rs, 66,68,000 
made by the Revenue Member under the head “Land Revenue”. 

Mr. By ad Miran Mahomed Shah (Hyderabad District) asked the Government to 
take early steps to revise the present system of revenue assessment. The people of 
Bind had been reduced to utter poverty as crops were destroyed by floods and 
locusts, and to add to their miseries there were periodical visitations of cholera and 
malaria. More than 75 per cent of Zamindars had to sell off their lands and were 
unable to pay the high rate of revenue obtaining at present. He called upon 
Government to make substantial remissions. 

Mr. F. W. Eudson, Revenue Member, in replying to the debate, said that for 
the first time in the history of the Council, they were able to go through the whole 
budget without the President having to apply the axe on further discussion. It 
clearly indicated a marked improvement in the methods of the House, and showed 
that the members were satisfied that Government applied themselves earnestly to the 
budget. Government had reason to congratulate itseli for these satisfactory results. 

To Convene a Cootebence of Lbadeks 

12th, KAECH:— The Council discussed to-day for over hours, Bao Bahadur 
Kale^s motion requesting the Governor to convene a conference of leaders of various 
parties in the Presidency, to facilitate the work of the Round Table Sub-Committees 
and to ensure a safe ground for future Reforms. 

Speaking on the motion Mr. Kale observed that the Ordinances were not worked 
in accordance with the assurances given from time to time by the Government and 
the Secretary of State. There was no abnormal situation necessitating the 
Ordinances. The situation could be very well met by the ordinary laws. The 
insecunty created by the last emergency measures was destroying the scope for the 
better working of the R. T, C. Sub-Oommittees. 

The Eome Member^ Mr. Thomas, observed that the Ordinances were administered 
with great care and caution. Arrests and detentions were not made on mere 
suspicion. In every case they had tangible proof of assistance to unlawful 
operations of the Confess, Arrests were ordered by responsible authonties. 
Government would withdraw the Ordinances, the moment the abnormal situation in 
the country settled down. Rule by ordinances was no pleasure. It was for the 
House to bring about peace in the country. 

The motion had the Government’s sympathy. It was absolutely necessary to 
submit to His Excellency a definite and concrete scheme of action by the leaders of 
the various parties in the house. It was not the Government’s intention to vote on 
the motion. 

Mr. Shawnawaxr Bhutto (Bind Muslims’ Reader), considered that the motion was 
superficial. The situation was created by the Congress and not by the Government. 
He then referred to Mr. Gandhi’s activities in London and the Minority Pact when 
the Otiair pulled him up saying that the references were not m order. 

Referring to the question of calling a conference of party leader^ the Eofne 
Member said : If the Governor is to be asked to give an interview to party leaders, 

. a definite and concrete scheme of action should be submitted. So far as the 
Ordinances ytm concerned, they had been promxdgated to meet the abnormal 
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situation deliberately brought about by ill-wishers of the Government and so long as 
that abnormal situation lasted, Ordinances will have to remain in force and not a 
day longer. He suggested that members of the Council should co-operate with the 
Government to remove the abnormal situation and create a peaceful atmosphere and 
for this they should form their own organisation. 

Mr. Winterhotham (European Oommercel in opposing the motion said that he 
and his community felt that the picsent Government had outlived their purpose 
and days of author»ty were over and now time had come for a change so as to 
enable the people of India to be responsible for their Government. He added that 
that did not mean that they should not support the old Government and therefore 
he and his party would support Government in their measures. 

Khan Bahadur Bhutto (Smd) opposed the motion on the ground that it was 
superfluous as he thought that the proposed conference would not be able to bring 
round the Congress party. 

Mr Kamat (Dharwar) in supporting the motion said that he wished the Govern- 
ment had come forward with such a motion instead of a non-official member. 

Mr J. B. Petit (Mill-owners’, Bombay) m the course of a vigorous speech 
attacked the promulgation as well as working of the Ordinances which he said had 
resulted in gagging the press and prohibition of public protest meetings and 
forcible making of merchants to open their shops against their will. Mr. Petit 
maintained that emergency for the Oidinances had never arisen and their promul- 
gation was the result of panic while continuation of such Ordinances, when in 
Government’s own admission that Congress had been crushed, was a sign of weakness. 
He did not see any reason why ordinary law could not meet the situation. The 
speaker wondered why these Ordinances were applied to Bombay and why they 
were still in force when the Government themselves admitted that the Congress had 
been crushed. The crusade against the Congjress, he said, was an unfortunate step 
but he added . “I am sure it won’t be possible for the Government to crush the 
Congress — a conn try- wide organisation. They can only drive the movement under- 
ground which will work havoc like rats. Referring to the working of the 
Ordinances Mr, Petit said : ‘^Various ways m which tyrannies of these Ordinances 
had been working resulted in gagging the Press, prohibition of public protest 
meetings and forcible opening of shops. I would like to know if forcible opening 
of shops IS an item on the programme of the Government in crushing the 
Congress.” Referring to the Home Member’s suggestion for concrete proposals, Mr, 
Petit asked the Government immediately to withdraw the Ordinances, Concluding, Mr. 
Petit said that there were moments in tho lives of men and Government when the 
utmost amount of circumspection and wisdom were necessary. For the Government 
and the country the present was one such occasion. He, therefore, appealed to the 
Government a« well as to the Governor to withdraw the Ordinances at least from 
the Province of Bombay and restore rules by ordinary laws. 

Dr. Solanki opposed the motion while Mr. Achrekar supported it. Farther 
debate on the motion was adjourned till the 14th. MABOB when by a narrow 
majority of two votes the house rejected the resolution. Although the official 
members did not vote the Smd bloc, the Non-Brahmins, the “Depressed” Olasse 
and the Europeans made common cause and voted against the proposition. 

Transfee cf Aden 

15th. MABCE The Council passed a resolution to-day recommending 
to the Governor-in-Council that the civil administration of Aden should not be teans- 
ferred to the Government of India. 

8w Golamhmmn Hidayiullah, the Leader of the House, declared that 
the transfer of Aden to the Government had been practically decided upon and 
that the Central Government had even made a provision in its budget for Aden, 
The change was likely to come into effect by the beginnmg of the next financial year. 

Mr. JT B. Peht strongly protested against the action of the Government of India 
for taking such an important decision in “Purdah” without consulting the Bombay 
Government or the CouneiL He feared that the move might be merdy a stepping 
stone for the ultimate transfer of Aden, which had pohtical advantages, to the Co- 
lonial Government, * 

The Leader of the House agreed to convey the views of the Council to the Go^ 
vemment of India. As regards the fear entertained by Mr. Petit, he said that the 
Vieoroy had given an assurance to a deputation of Indian Merchants that if at aH 
31 
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they thought of transferring Aden to the Colonial Goveinmcnt they would ascertain 
the views of all concerned. 

Hospital Sweepstake 

Another resolution adopted by the House recommended to the Government to take 
steps to institute a Government Hospital lottery for the purpose of supplementing 
the funds required for re-openmg the beds in the hospitals which were closed for 
financial reasons. 

Szr Bustom Valtl, Minister for Local Self-Government, announced that the Bom- 
bay Government wrote to the Government of India m June 1931 seeking sanction 
for starting a State lottery but the latter turned the proposal down. But he would 
try again by conveying the sense of the House to the Central Government 

Finance Bill 

16tk. MARCH —The Council to-day discussed the Finance Bill as amended 
by the Select Committee. 

8tr Govmd Pradhan, Finance Member, moved the second reading of the Bill and 
in doing sa briefly explained the mam charges that had been made m the Bill, by 
the Select Committee. 

The Bill had been now rendered so innocuous, said the Finance* Member, that he 
hoped the House would have no difficulty m accepting the measure 

Boo Bahadur Q, V. Piadha7i (Nasik District) moved an amendment that the rate 
of SIX pies proposed for each unit of electiical energy be reduced to four pies. 

Mr G Wiles^ Finance Secretary, said that the amendment moved by Mr Pradhan, if 
accepted by the House, would reduce the expected revenue of Rs. 12 lakhs to 8 la^s 
which the Government were not prepared to accept. 

Considerable objection was raised by some members to fixing the minimum at ten 
units. The Finance Member opposed the amendment, and when it was pressed to a 
division, was declared lost by 53 agamst 29 votes. 

17tK MARCH —During the discussion on the Stamps Duty m the Council 
to-day, Rao Bahadur D. R. PaUl urged to reduce the Stamps Duty on the 
Divorce Deeds on the plea that poor peasants who divorced their wives very 
often would be affected 

The hm 8%r G» J5. Pradhan said that the men who wanted to divorce their 
wives to marry other women should pay for the luxury the extra duty on the 
Divorce Deeds. 

The Stamps Act Bill passed through the second reading with a very slight altera- 
tion as emerged from the Select Committee. 

The Indian Succession Act Bill which had been thrown out before was again in- 
troduced. 

18th, MARCH : — The Council this afternoon threw out the motion for the first 
reading of the Indian Succession Duty Bill moved by Sir Pradhan, Finance Member, 
by fifty-one to thirty-one votes. 

The House thereafter earned by 55 to 52 votes the Finance Member's 
motion for the third reading of the Finance Bdl whose consideration was postponed 
yesterday. 

His jExcellency the Governor prorogued the Contncil after the Council had passed 
the third reading of the Finance Bill without material alteration and also passed all 
the three readings of the Bill to levy tax on tobacco coming into the City of 
Bombay. 

An am^dment that the Bill should be in force only for ten years was accepted. 
This Bill is intended to help the Municipal Corporation to levy tax on tobacco so as 
to help it to meet the huge deficit which it has to face because of its taxing over 
charge of the Improvement Trust. 
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The January session of the Central Provinces Legislative Council commenced 
at Nagpur on the 18th, JANUARY 1932. At the outset three different members, 
including Mr, B, G. Khaparde^ notified their intention to move an adjournment 
motion to discuss the present political situation and the Local Governments policy. 
Mr S, A* Bixviy President, ad^^itted the motion. 

Mr, K Baghavendra Rao then introduced the C, P, Motoi Yehieles Taxation 
Bill and moved reference to a select committee. The motion was adopted. The Bill 
which involved taxation to the extent of about six lakhs intended to replace the re- 
gistration fees at present levied under sec. 11 e£ the Indian Motor Vehicles Act 
of 1914 by charges leviable under the Bill. 

The Council next passed into law a lenaney Bill of minor importance, also the 
C, P. Vaccination {Amendment Bill) which aimed at making vaccination compulsory 
in rural areas on the initiative of district.councils. 

The adjournment motion of Mr Khaparde was then taken up and it was finally 
talked out. Sii Arthur Nelson^ Finance Member, and Mr Baghavendra Boo, 
Home Member welcomed the motion on the ground that it would affoid an opportu- 
nity to explain the Government’s policy and also give a correct leview of the pro- 
vincial situation. 

Mr, Bao, Horae Member, who opposed the motion on behalf of the Government 
said that in the Central Provinces the Congress took the offensive, the Nagpur 
Committee forming a war council on Jan. 3. The Government acted five days 
later applying the Boycotting and Unlawful Association Ordinances at Nagpur and 
afterwards to some other districts when faced with open hostility. The minimum 
force was used everywhere. The number of arrests was limited. If the lawlessness 
ceased the Government would cease to act. Incidents in Jubbulpore and Chhind- 
wara were comparatively tnvial where canes were used not ‘lathis’. As regards sen- 
tences, fines obviously were more appropriate than punishment but the (^vernment 
did not approve of vindictive or excessive sentences. The Government were 
now examining the records of the recent cases where a mark^Iy heavy 
punishment was awarded with a view to revise them. Instructions were 
also issued which would equate punishment on reasonable lines throughout the 
province. 

Speaking on the motion several members referred to the fine of Es. 10,000 im- 
posed on Mr. Ahhayanher and Seth Pomamchand but as the Home Member’s 
speeches clearly indicated that the Government would reduce the sentences the Op- 
position members were not keen on pressing the motion to a division. It was 
accordingly talked out. 

19th JANUARY : — The Council passed to-day tioo bills amending the existing 
Mumoipahties Act, One bill was oi minor interest, but the other proved contentious. 
The latter makes provision inte? alia for appeal by municipal 'employees to the local 
Government in case of dismissal, hmits the period of the recovery of municipal taxes 
to six years and also empowers municipalities to make bye-laws for the registration 
of midwives. 

20th, JANUARY To-day being the first non-official day there was a big bunch 
of 21 private bills^ of which only one was passed into law. Another was referred 
to a select committee. The rest were either circulated to dicit opinion or dropped 
alto^ther. 

file Village Panohayats Bill, which became law, extended the jurisdiction of 
the panchaysts. 

The Cotton Ma/rhet Bill^ which was referred to a select committee, aimed at regu- 
lating the sale of cotton. 

The Council also adopted, by a majority, two non^officicd resoJutima, one recom- 
mending to the Government to fix the education grant to the District Councils and 
three-fourths of the total expenditure incurred by them. 

The Edncatioti Minister pleaded financial stringency. 
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NO-CONFIDENCE ON MINISTERS 
No-Confidence on Industeies Minister 

215^. JANUARY .—In the Council to-day Mr T J. Kedar, leader of the people’s 
party, sought leave to move a motion of no-confidence in the Minister of Industries, 
Rai Bahadur G. P Jaiswal, More than 22 members signifying assent for the mo- 
tion being made, the President fixed the next day for a discussion Another 
member of the people’s party gave notice and obtained leave to make a similar 
motion against Dr P B Deshmukh, Education Minister. 

Regarding the Ministerial crisis, it may be mentioned that the C. P. Council 
comprised three gioups, namely, the People’s Party, the Nationalists and the Democrats, 
The two Ministers in office adhered to the last mentioned section. 

The Council then adopted th'tce resolutions. One recommended hand-weaving to 
be made compulsory m all primary and middle schools. 

Dr, Deshmukh, Education Minister, opposing the resolution, expressed his readi- 
ness to include them as optional subjects. 

The second resolution recommended the appointment of a committee to enquire 
into and report on the cases of teachers of the Raipur district who were dismissed 
for their political views. 

The third resolution recommended the reduction of rents and land revenue by a 
half throughout the province. 

Ml E P Pandey, the mover, admitted that the proposition was of drastic 
nature but maintained that it was justified by the seriousness of the agricultural 
situation caused by the slump in prices and the failure of crops in several places. 

The resolution was suppoited hy many non-official members including land- 
holders. 

Mr G, F, Waterfall, settlement commissioner, opposing the lesolution, main- 
tained that the proposition was impractical and pointed out that the current land 
revenue demand was considerably less than the demand of the preceeding years. He 
added that the present prospects of crops were favourabla 

Sir Arthur Nelson, Finance Member, assured the Council that the Government 
had the cultivators’ interests at heart and had ah?eady taken steps, where necessary, 
to alleviate distress. They were closely watching further developments and would 
find means to meet them. Taqam loans were being freely given, debt conciliation 
proceedings had been started and execution of decrees involving sale of land was 
virtually stopped. 

The resolution was adopted without a division. 

No-Confedence on iNDtrsTEiES Minister 

227W?. JANUARY After a prolonged debate the motion of “No-Confidence” 
against Rai Bahadur G. P. Jaiswal, Minister, was thrown out by the Council to-day 
by 40 votes to 24, the total strength of the Council being 72. 

Mr, 21 J. Kedar, leader of the People’s Party, making the motion, argued that 
Mr. Jaiswal lacked personality and was unable to make himself felt in shaping the 
Government’s policy and as such was no Minister in the real sense of the term. 
Further, his record as a Minister was nil. Proceeding, Mr. JKedar referred to the 
election petition against Mr. Jaiswal wherein certain allegations were made against 
the latter. Finally, Mr, Kedar took exception to the acceptance by the Minister of 
the title of Rai Bahadur while in office. 

Eao Bahadur Naidu, opposing the motion, enquired what the substantial charges 
against Mr. Jaiswal were. Regarding the allegations in the election petition, the 
tribunal appointed by the Government had decided the case m the Minister’s favour. 
Since the Minister was not a non-co-operator, there was nothing surprising m the 
Government conferring on him a title. 

Ehan Bahadur Tarapore, further opposing the motion, said that the selection of 
the present Ministers was constitutionally sound since they belonged to the dominant 
parw in the Council. 

Dr, Shareef, supporting the censure motion, said that the Ministers had initiated 
no new policy and as such were a mere burden to the tax-payer. 

Mr, E. W, Fidey regretted that the censure motions came in, in such quick 
succession in 0. P., mainly on grounds of personal likes and dislikes. This job. 
Mnting cost more to the tax-payer in waste of time than the Ministers themselves 
He asked what earthly good there was in Iraming new policies when there was no 
money to act upon them. 
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Mr. Q-. C. Singhai supported the censure on the ground that the Minister had 
failed to carry out the policy of ultimate Prohibition chalked out by the council. 

Mr Mangalmoo)ti wanted to know what the 0. P. Ministeis had done 
for the uplift of the masses and what impetus they had given to the provincial 
industiies 

Seth Sheolal wanted the Ministers to resign as a protest against the Government’s 
repressive policy. 

Sir Arthur Nelson refuted the charges that the Minister had failed to 
carry out the Excise policy ot ultimate Prohibition, He quoted figures to show 
that liquor consumption m C, P. during the last four years had dropped by neaily 
75 per cent. 

Mt. K P Pandey, supporting the censure motion, took strong exception to 
the Ministei’s policy regarding nomination to local bodies^ He also criticised the 
Minister for not reconstituting the Raipur and Betul District Councils, which had 
been superseded on political grounds. Further, he held that by accepting the title of 
*‘Rai B^adur” Mr Jaiswalnad humiliated not only himself, but all Ministers 
throughout India 

Mr B G. Khaparde, Leadei of the Nationahsts, supporting the motion, 
said that the Ministry was not a popular Ministry, and would nave been voted out 
long ago, but for the official support. The democratic party’s plea was therefore all 
nonsense. 

Mr. G. P. Jatstval, Minister, replying, said that the allegations in the election 
petition were not levelled against him personally regarding the delay m nominations 
to local bodies. He would say that a hasty choice was not always happy Further, 
there was interference by the members of the Council themselves. The District 
Councils of Raipur and Betul could not be reconstituted until their finances were 
set nght. In the Excise Department, he strictly adhered to the policy of ultimate 
Prohibition. There was no use of enunciating new policies when funds were insuffi- 
cient to carry out even the old ones. Regarding the title he did not seek it. It 
had been conferred on him 

It was close upon 7 when the question was put, 24 members voted for the cen- 
sure motion and 40 against. 

A similar motion against Dr. Deahmukh, Education Minister, tabled for to-day, 
was not taken up because of the lateness of the hour, It was taken up on the 
next day. 

23rd, JANUABY The Council voted four supplementary demands to-day, comple- 
ted tffie second reading and finally passed into law the Central Provinces Motor Vehi^ 
cles taxation Bill, This mon^ Bill as originally presented provided for additional 
revenue of over Rs. 5,00,000. In the Committee stage the rate of tax was consider- 
ably altered and as reported by the Select Committee it provided additional revenue 
of about Rs. 3 00,000. 

Attempts by Svt Arthur Nelson on behalf of the Government to enhance rates 
and by Mr, B G. Patekh to reduce them were rejected by the Council and the 
schedule lates recommended by the Select Committee were left unaltered. The most 
important amendment adopted was that in effect the act and schedule would remain 
in force for three years only. 

NO-CONFIDENCE ON EDUCATION MINISTER 

The motion of no-confidence against Dr. P, S, Deshmuhh, Education Minister, 
was taken up late in the evening, the debate lasting till 8 in the night. The motion 
was rejected without division. 

Mr. D. T, Mangalmoorti moving the censure motion said that the Minister had 
done nothing for furtherance of primary education. 

Mr: B, Q, Khaparde supporting said that the Minister was unable to assert him- 
self in the Cabinet and get more money for the spread of education. 

Mr, C, B, PareJsh opposing said that under the present constitution no Minister 
could achieve much when the purse strings were controlled by others. 

Mr, M, Y, Shariff critised the Minister for not giving effect to the Council^ 
zecommendations. 

Bao Bahadur Bayudu analysed yesterday’s .voting to show that the Ministers enjoy- 
ed the confidence of the elects majority. 

Dr, Deshmukh^ replying, traced the education reforms effected by him and referred 
to the establishment of a hostel for the depressed classes. Further, despite financial 
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stringency the Government had sanctioned a large sum for primary education and 
had ordered reduction of college fees for the sons of agriculturists and also general 
reduction m schools fees The censure motion was rejected, the Opposition not clai- 
ming a division The Council then adjoutned sine die. 

Budget for 1932-33 

The Budget Session of the Council commenced on the 21th. FBBRUABY 1932. 
After the swearing in of official members, 8tr Arthur Nelson presented the Budget 
and then five supplementary demands foi grants were put before the House xLe 
demands were all voted without discussion and the Council adjourned 

Presenting a small revenue surplus budget for 1932-33 Sir Arthur Nelson the 
Finance Member, stated that the year 1930-31 actually closed with an overdraft of 
over Rs 27 lakhs and this together with the current year s estimated deficit of Ks 42>^ 
lakhs, would bring up the total of provincial overdiatt to Ks 71 lakhs. The expen- 
diture had been curtailed to the minimum, making it possible to take a less gloomy 
view of the financial position in the budget year. ^ 

The budget for 1932-33 provides for a levenue of Rs 49,288 lakhs and expendi- 
ture charged to revenue of Rs 488,88 lakhs, or a surplus of Rs. 4 lakhs The 
revenue estimate has been framed with caution. Under land levenue only a 
portion of the arrears has been put down for collection during the budget year 
leaving a margin of Rs 35 lakhs for collection m future years. Under the debt 
head disbursements, provision has been made m the budget for taccavi advances on 
a liberal scale, while the capital programme has been confined to the continuance 
of works already started. 

The estimated result of the budget yearns woiking is a revenue suiplus of Rs 4 
lakhs, oidinary closing balance of Ks. 3 lakhs and famine relief fund balance of 
Rs. 46 }4 lakhs. The current year's working has been far fiom satisfactory. The 
budget for 1931-32 estimated the revenue at 512 lakhs. The revised estimate is 
down by nearly Rs. 90 lakhs, the fall being mainly due to the failure of the 
cotton crop in Berar which necessitated land revenue suspensions to the extent df 
Rs. 41.28 lakhs and a drop m the revenue from excise of Rs. 27X lakhs forests 
Rs. lakhs and stamp Rs. 51 >4 lakhs. To make up this loss in income the 
expeudituie has been cut down from Rs. 486 80 lakhs to Rs. 464 74 lakhs, or nearly 
by 22 lakhs, of which Rs. 3.65 lakhs were due to the cut m pay and the rest due 
to schemes of retrenchment such as reductions m the ailowauces, abolition of the 
Nerbudda division, abolition of the three districts of Damoh, Beoni and Narsinghpur 
and the abolition of three civil districts of Buldana, Baugor and Bhandara. The 
revised estimates put the curient yeai’s deficit at Rs, 42>4 lakhs. 

General Discussion of Budget 

29th. FJEJBBUABY The general discussion of the Budget was held to-day. During 
the debate non-official members considered the revenue estimates too optimistic 
expressing a doubt if the land revenue estimate of 272 lakhs, was warrant^ by the 
present agncultural conditions. They held that the Government had not gone far 
enough in the direction of retrenchment, several membeis suggesting the gradual 
substitution of an administrative agency, considerably cheaper than the existing one, 
which consumed nearly half the provmcial revenue by way of salaries alone. 

Sir Arthur Nelson, Finance Member, and Mr, N. J. Eoughton, Finance 
Secretary, both maintained that the levenue estimates were modest, provided the 
conditions proved normal during the Budget year. The Government were far from 
remiss m the matter of retrenchment. The administrative expenses had been and 
were l^mg cut down drastically. That policy alone made a balanced budget 
posBiuie. 

The Wardha Lathi Charge 

1st MABCHi^^la the Council .to-day, Mr. 21 J. Kedar asked for leave to move 
an adjoi^nment motion to fdiscuss a definite matter of urgent public importance, 
namely, the .serious political situation created by the policy under-lying the Govern- 
me^'s presscommuQique relating to the incidents m the Wardha District 

Mr. 8, W. B%%m, President, luled the motion in order, and the requisite number 
of members signifying assent he fixed 4 p. m. for discussion. 

It may be mention^ here, that a sxmttar motion was ruled out of order 
yesterday* The Communique gave the reasons for the postog of punitive police at 
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Hinganghat stating %nter aha that a police party was pelted with stones there on 
the 19th January, and again at Wardha on the 16th Eebruary, The allegation was 
that the facts stated in the communique were incorrect. 

The communique regretted that the Congress movement was degenerating into 
violence and the instances of Hinganghat and Wardha, wheie ths police were suleged 
to have been stoned. Mr, Kedar specially referred the incidents at Wardha and 
challenged the accuracy of the Government version and said that the Congress 

E rocessionists, far from being violent, were needlessly set upon by the police who 
eat them mercilessly with lathis, for quarter of an hour, injuring 125 peisons The 
communique, he said, made no mention of the repeated lathi charges, and only said 
that the police were stoned and seven constables were injured From local inquiries 
he had ascertained that there was pelting of stones only after the police had pinn^ 
the crowd in an area, closed all the exits, and made three lathi charges. The 
Magistrate, Mr. Kedar maintained, should have given the crowd a time to move off 
after ordering dispersal, and before beginning a lathi charge. He observed that there 
was no tendency on the part of the Gongiessmen to resort to violence. The Govern- 
ment in the communique had suppressed facts, and was thus guilty of bringing 
itself into contempt 

Bao Bahadur K, 8, Nai/udut Leader of the Democratic Party, supporting the 
motion, said ^ that it was a perversion of truth to say that the Congressmen were 
resorting to violence. His own political views were widely diveigent from those of 
Oongresbmen Ncveithcless, he would say that the Congress Movement, at least m 
Wardha town, was perfectly peaceful The Government need not have suppressed 
facts. Ou the l6th February, there was lathi charge A number of men wno did 
not belong to the Congress, but were attracted by the elaborate police arrangements, 
were injured. The lathi charge was ordered long before the crowd showed any signs 
of getting violent. 

Mr, Baghavendra BaOj Home Member, opposing the motion, said that the 
communique only regretted the outbreak of violence, and appealed to the public to 
assist the Government to maintain peace. There was nothing wrong about it. He 
quoted instances where in Hinganghat and Wardha, public servants had been abused 
and beaten by Congressmen, necessitating the posting of punitive police at Hingan- 
ghat. Eegaiding the incidents at Wardha on the 16tn February, he would not deny 
mat the police used force in dispersing an unruly crowd. But he would repudiate 
any allegation that the police were only agjgressive or that more than the 
minimum force was used His mformation was that only ten persons were injured 
by lathis and that 50 persons were slightly hurt m the process of being pushed 
back. Public peace was openly threatened, and the local authorities had to take tos 
action. The evening before the owner of a liquorshop which was picketed and which 
was the venue of the lathi charge, was criminally threatened by Congress volunteers. 
The debate closed after these three speeches, and the House divided, 29 voted for 
the motion, and 23 against. 

VOTOTG ON Budget Demands 

2nd, MABCH -The Council discussed and voted to-day demands under “Indus- 
tries and Scientific Departments” (Es. 1,96,082). Miscellaneous Departments (Es. 
1,31 860) and “Civil Works— Eeserved” (Es, fe,400). 

The demand for Es. 55,05,306 under “0ml Works Transferred”, was under dis- 
cussion, when the Council rose for the day. 

A token motion taking exception to the grant of hill allowance to clerks was 
defeated by 35 against 22 votes. 

A token “cut” urging the amalgamation of the posts of Electrical Adviser to the 
Government, Chief Inspector of Factones and Chief Inspector of Boilers was carried 
by 36 votes to 17. 

Brdt MABOH The Council discussed and voted to-day demands under 18 
different heads, including Civil Works, Stationery and Printing, Irrigation Outlay 
and Famine E^iet 

The demand under the head “Land Eevenue” was under discussion wh^ the 
Council adjourned for the day, 

A token ‘*cut” insisting on Government buying itself or asking the Central Stores 
Department to supply the Government with stationery of Indian manufacture was 
carried. Mr, AT. J. Boughtm, Finance Secretary, stated that as far as possible 
only Indian manufactures were supplied by the Central Stores. 
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Another token “cut” adopted, urged the Government not to reduce grants to local 
bodies. 

The Council carried a token ^^cut” indicating that the provision of 23 lakhs for 
Taccavi loans was inadequate. 

In the Land Revenue demand, exception was taken to the special pay paid to 
oflEicers eniiusted with settlement woik 

ATr. C. F. Waterfall^ Setilement Commissioner, and Sir Arthur Nelson, 

both maintained that special pay was necessity, because of the arduous 
nature of the woik done by the Sd .lament officers, and that without 

special pay, the right type ot officers would not he foitheoming to do the extra heavy 
work. The cut was adopted by 32 votes against 17 votes. 

4th. MARGE —Little interest was evinced in the budget discussions m the 
Council to-day. Most of the motions for “cuts” lapsed owing to the absence of 
members from their seats The Council devoted the whole day to the consideration 
of the demand under the head Land Revenue (reserved) and effected a cut 
of Rs. 1,000 on the motion of Kao Bahadur K, 8, Nayudu, who pointed out 
that there was no need for settlement of the Nazul areas m Berar during the 
present period of financial stnngeucy 

Mr. Khapa}des motion tor reducing travelling allowances by Rs 500 

for reasons ot economy was also earned, the Government not claiming a division. 

Consideration of the demand was not finished when the House adjourned. 

Till MARGE There was lively debate in the Council to-day when Afr. G, G. 
Stnghat moved his token cut to ventilate the grievances of the agriculturists and 
maiguzars with special reference to land revenue and rent-collections. 

Mr. Singhai opined that the land revenue policy should be fully scrutinised. 
He complained that crops were over-estimated and the levenue demand fixed at a 
rate, with the inevitable result that people were being oppressed by revenue 
officials. He was afiaid that if proper brakes were not applied in time, the 
Ordinances might give a handle to the local officers to oppress people at the time 
of the realisation of the coming kist. He was conscious of the financial 

stringency, but at the same time he asserted that the distress of the 
agricultural classes was acute. He concluded that, by mutual accommodation, 
revenue could be collected without destroying the tenantry and ruining malguzars. 

Mr. Mangalmoorti thought that the unsympathetic and grinding nature of the 
costly administration was responsible for the acute state of the agriculturists to*day. 

Khan Bahadur Tafapore observed that the agncultuiist was the backbone of 
the Government, and the prosperity of the cultivator meant the prosperity of the 
Government He suggested a larger surrender m the salaries of high officials 

The hon^ble Sir Atthur Nelson, Finance Member, replying, said that in no other 
province in India had such liberality been shown as in the last three years. More 
latitude m the adoption of measuies for collection, he remarked, would result in 
suspending practically the whole revenue. He repudiated the charge of Jack of 
sympathy and pointed oat that remissions, amounting to Rs. 8 lakhs, had been 
given in the last three years. The motion being out to vote, was declared carried. 

The time allotted for discussion of the demand having expired, the whole demand 
under Laud Revenue for Rs, 19,22,400, reduced by Rs, 1,505, was voted without 
further discussion. 

By a token ‘*cat” of one rupee, Mr* G. G, Singhai wanted to express his 
disapproval of the excise policy followed by the Hon^ble the Minister for Excise. He 
asked if the Minister could show what progress he had made in the course of Fro- 
hibitiou and characterised the Minister’s policy as anti-national. 

Mr. B. G. Khaparde, Leader of the Nationalist Party, supporting the '*cut” said 
that diarchy had been introduced with the avowed aim that the Minister would carry 
out the policy dictated by the people, and asked if the Minister was able to carry 
out the policy of Prohibition. Questions of economy or illicit distillation appeared 
to him to be irrelevant to the issue. 

Mr. N. J. Boughtm pointed out that the excise revenue had fallen from Be. 
156 lakhs to 63 lakhs in ten years, and asked the House, if the time had not arrived 
to indicate new sources of revenue before a further extension of the Prohibition 
could be pe'-mitted. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Jaimal^ Minister lor Excise siud liquor consumption 
had fallen by 60 per cent. 
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The Hon’ble 8ir Arthur NeUou said that there was no serious drink evil m the 
province to accelerate the policy of total prohibition. To the aboriginal forest tribes, 
who constituted one-sixth of the population, consumption of liquor was not only a 
social habit, but an absolute religious necessity How could the House justify 
interference with the religious rights of their people ? In all countries which had 
tried Prohibition, the inevitable effects had been contraband trade, contempt for law, 
perjury, secret drinking, and practically increased intemperance In the matter of 
Prohibition it seemed, he added, that the Council was allowing itself to be dragged 
along the chariot wheels of extremists like Mr. Singhai. He assured the House 
that the Minister had faithfully carried out the policy and would faithfully carry it 
out in future. Instead of this vote of censure, m his opinion, the Minister deserved 
to be coDgratulated on the results achieved. 

The House dividing, the motion was declared lost, 20 voting for and 30 
against. 

Bih, MABCE In the Council to-day the demand under Stamps for Rs. 1,31,922 
was voted without any discussion. 

“Cuts” under “Forests” (Reserved) were either not moved or withdrawn on the 
explanation of Sir Arthur Nelson, Revenue Member, and the demand was voted 
intact. 

Demands made under Registration (Transferied), Irrigation Works charged to 
Revenue (Reserved), and Iriigation Establishment (Reserved), were not opposed. 

After lunch, the demand under General Administration was taken up, and the 
proceedings became lively, 

Mr. Mangalmoorh moved a token “cut’', urging retrenchment in the staff and 
household of His Excellency the Governor. He complained of heavy cost and 
“extravagance ” 

Mr, Parekhj supporting the motion, said that it was essential for the peace and 
prosperity of both the Government and the people to retrench. 

Sir Arthur Nelson assured the House that retrenchment had been and was being 
carried out. 

The motion was not pressed. 

A token motion, demanding discontinuance of the exodus to Pachmarhi was 
defeated by a majority of 17. The demand was still under consideration when the 
House adjourned for the day . 

9th, MABCE When the discussion of the demand under General Administra- 
tion (reserved) was resumed, the Government suffered a defeat over a token “cut” 
moved by Mr. Rajurkar to cnticise the addition of more commissionerships to the 
I. 0. S* cadre. 

A prolonged debate ensued over Mr. ParekNs token “cuts” enquiring what 
steps the Government had taken to carry out the various recommendations of the 
Financial Committee. The House accepted both the cuts. The whole demand for 
Rs. 52,19,000 reduced by Rs. 4 was voted. 

Demanding a reduction of one rupee in the General Administration (Trans- 
ferred), Mr. Khaparde, Leader of the Nationalist Party, disappiovcd of the pohey 
of the Ministers. He criticised the policy pursued by the Ministers in respect of 
nommations to local bodies, and complaint that the Raipur District Council was 
still in abeyance and nothing had been done to restore it. He also poined out that 
Col. Tarr, Civil Surgeon, Nagpur, against whose reappointment after retirement, the 
Council had expressed stron^y, was still in office. 

The Eon, Bai Bahadur Jatswal, Minister m charge, replying, said that the 
grievance was due to the disappointment of certain members of the Nationalist Party 
in fciilmg to secure nominations. He assured the House that steps were being taken 
to reconstitute the Raipur District Council, 

Regarding (Dol, Tarr, the Minister observed that the Civil Surgeonship of 
Nagpur was reserved for an I. M. S. officer, and Col, Tarr was given an extension. 

Mr, Khaparde pressing for a division, the motion was defeated, 16 voting for 
and 41 against. 

A motion for a “cut” of Rs. 6,000 from the salaries of the Ministers was lost 
by a majority of 25. 

At 5 ^ m., to expedite the disposal of the outstanding demands, the guillotine 
was applied, and further discussions stopped. The Council voted the remmning 
demands and adjourned erne die. 
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The Budget Session of the United Provinces Lagislative Council opened at 
Lucknow on the 19th FEBRUAHY 1932. 

The President announced that the Agra Tenancy Amendment Act^ the United 
Provinces Mumeipahties Amendment Act, passed by the Legisiaiuie in the previous 
session, had received the assent of the Govern or- Gen eial. 

Considaation of the report of the Select Committee on the United Provinces 
Qoondas Bui, moved by the Hom#^ Member, was deferred until the 22nd. February, 
in view of the objection raised by Rai Rajeswar Bali, Opposition Leader, that the 
report was laid on the table that morning, and the .members therefore had not had 
time to study it. 

Budget For 1932-33 

20ih Presenting the Budget statement in the Council for 1932-33, 

the Hon. Mr Blunt, Finance Member disclosed a deficit for the current year and 
said that for the next financial year, revenue charges are put at 1,243 lakhs or 41 
lakhs below the revised estimate of the current year. Mr. Blunt takes note of the 
facts firstly, that the remission of revenue of cuirent year must be repeated in the 
next and that there will be little oi no recovery under other heads of revenue. In- 
clusion of remission m next year’s estimate does not however imply any soit of 
undertaking that it will be repeated. Retrenchment operations for the budget year 
are expected to result in a saving of over 77 lakhs, whereas the ultimate reduction 
in cxpindituie resulting from retrenchment operations now m progress would amount 
to a little over 3 crores. 

But in order to meet the deficit, the Government proposed four taxation measures 
estimated to yield thirty lakhs. They ate firstly, enhancement of couit feest second- 
ly, enhancement of stamp duties, thirdly, enhancement of registration fees, and last- 
ly, inoiease of annual registration of private motor vehicles. This sum of 30 lakhs 
was a very small sum, compared with 144 lakhs of retrenchment, already effected or 
to be effected in the Budget year. Though the obvious avenues bad been explored, 
there were still dark recesses in the financial forest where waste might be lurking, 
If so, the hunters of the Finance Department would track it down. 

22nd FEBRUARY —In the Council to-day the President announced that the 
Untied Provinces Medical Amendment Act, which was passed in the December 
Session, had received the assent of the Governor-General. 

Consideration of the Qoondas Bill was postponed till the next day, the Home 
Member asking for time to go through the amendments moved by Mr, Thakur 
Hanumon Singh. 

The House accepted a motion recommending the introduction of early legislation 
to amend the Court of Wards Act on the lines recommended in the McNair Com* 
mittee report 

Reduction of C. I. D. Grant 

28rd, FEBRUARY :’— Council voted to-day most of the demands for supple- 
mentary grants, 

A vigorous defence of the criminal investigation department was made by the 
Inspector-General of Police when a non-official member moved a tokent Me 

urged that the present was an inopportune moment for the expenditure of a huge 
sum on this score. 

The Inspector- General said that certain members of the Council seemed to think 
C. I. D. activiries were entirely directed towards the terrorist movement or towards 
political activities. The C. I. D. consisted of several departments. Firstly, there 
was the Criminal Department, the members of which took up all important crimes 
that extended at times over a number of provinces. For instance, there was what 
was called the Malsia Coming Conspiracy, now under enquiry. They had arrested 
about sixty-two people in thSi eonnectioo. The conspiracy extended ad over the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, Bil^ and Oidssa and Calcutta. They had recovered 
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several coining machines thut were made in Germany The Malsia community was 
a very wealthy one m the Punjab and had luntold wealth. They had a regular 
defence fund, and were prepared to spend Es. 50,000 for the defence of the men 
involved m the trial. In older to save expenditure, they had a Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Police to conduct the prosecution. If they had decided to engage special 
counsel ho would have charged a very much bigger sum They had thus saved much 
expenditure. There was, besides, the General Branch, which dealt with the activities 
of the criminal tribes and were trying to reclaim them all over the province. The 
speaker submitted that a good deal of extra expenditure had been incurred in con- 
nection with these two heads. They had a third branch which dealt with Finger 
Prints which was also very essential. 

The fourth branch dealt with the revolutionary movement The speaker submitted 
to the House that they had no revolutionary outrage of a very serious nature in 
these provinces, and that they had men shadowing all important officials and others 
engaged m important public activities. He continued * It may be attributed a 
great deal to the exertions of these men, that our public servants have been free 
from attacks.” They had a small staff which was engaged in dealing with the recent 
bomb outrages, and which was collecting material in order that they might not have 
more of these incidents 

The Inspector General mentioned that there was a bomb outrage m Si^ur the 
previous day. The mis&ile, which was placed outside the residence of the Headmas- 
ter of the local school, and was apparently intended for him, exploded and injured 
the Chaukidar who discovered it 

Speaking in the same connection, the Finance Member, the Hon. Mr. E A. 
H. Blunt, said that he thought that if there were no C. I. D , there would be a 
good many people both inside and outside the House who would feel much more 
uncomfortable than they did now. 

Opposing the motion, Shaikh Muhammad Eabihullah said that, to his mind at a 
time when the peace of the country was disturbed and when there was the danger 
of terrorist movement spreadmg to the Provinces, the Government did just the right 
thing by taking steps to counter such movements. During the last three months, 
a great change had taken place in the country, and but for the timdy action of 
the Government, these provinces would also have been the hot bed of the terrorist 
movement. He added that the C. I. D. were not peculiar to these provinces and that 
even men, like Mahatma Gandhi had to be protected by the 0. 1. D. when he visit- 
ed Europe. The motion was withdrawn. 

Gbakt foe Ireigatioh 

The House accepted the motion of Bai Rajeswar Bah, who urged that the grant 
under ^^Construction of Irrigation and Hydro-Electric Work” should be reduc^ by 
a rupee to mark the protest of the House against the expenditure of money without 
previous intimation being given to it. 

The Finance M&mler said that he considered that no blame whatever attached 
to the Finance Department. The blame must, in this case, attach to the proper 
department. 

The President observed that it would be a matter for a domestic quarrel, and 
he did not think that the House could be called upon to give a decision on that. 

The U. P. Goondas Bill 

Most of the day was spent in the discussion of amendments to the United Pro- 
vinces Goondas Bill, some of which ,were accepted. The Bill, as amended, was 
passed. 

U. P. iMMOBAIi TeAFPIC BiLL 

FEBRUARY: —The Council, this morning, accepted the motion of Mr. E, 
Ahmad Shah, who introduced a Bill to provide for the suppression of immoral traffic 
in these Provinces, and moved for its reference to a Select Committee. 

Mre, Eailash Srivastava was conmtulated by all sections of the House when she 
introduced a Bill to amend the U. F. District Boards Act, the object of which was to 
provide for representation of women on the local bodies. 

The proposed amendment, if passed, would enable the Government to nominate 
a ' woman member to every District Board in the United Provinces. 

Mrs. Srivastata’s Bill was referred to a select committee 
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On her own motion, a similar procedure Tvas adopted with reference to her Bill 
to amend the U P, Mumewalities Act 

The Council passed the JB%ll to amend Ihe U, P, Land Eevenue Act. 

CONFEKENOE OP LEADERS 

25th. FEBRTJABl —The Council adopted to-day a non-official resolution lecom- 
mending to Government to communicate their request to the Government of India to 
convene a meeting of the leaders of the vaiious parties m the country in order to 
find means for a settlement and to secure the co-opeiation of all parties in the 
inauguration of the new constitution foi India. 

The only dissentient was Khan Bahadur Fasihuddm 

The Finance Member, speaking on behalf of the Government, said that unless it 
could be absolutely guaianteed that there would be a recrudescence of trouble and 
the present trouble would cease, he must oppose the resolution. If, on the othei 
hand, it was merely a ciy for peace, he continued “Let us make friends, and get 
on with the business, and then I should not, at all events, strongly oppose it.” 

The Council also passed a resolution moved by lhakm Ranuman 8%ngh with 
amendments, recommending to the Government that the “policy of coeicion should 
be replaced by a policy of conciliation and that to achieve this object the Govern- 
ment should enjoin on officers certain matters.” 

Abolition Of Oddh Chief Court 

26th FEBRUARY —The abolition of the Oudh Chief Court as a measure of 
economy was suggested by Eai Bahadur Vikramajit Siugh!during the geneial discus- 
sion on Budget to-day 

All the speakers urged for more retrenchment and some of them opposed the new 
taxation proposals. 


Eeduction of Ministers' Salary 

29th. FEBRUARY the Council to-day, a non-official motion to reduce the 
salaries of Ministers by a rupee “to draw the attention of the House to the unsatis- 
factory nature of the nominations made” was defeated. 

The mover explained that it was far from his intention to bring in a vote of 
censure. All that he wanted was to ensure that, in the matter of nominations 
to the Local Boards, they must see that, as voters had been given a free right 
to vote, the element of nomination did not vitiate the result and give place to 
favountism. 

The Finance Member, the Hon’ble Mr. E. A. H. Blunt announced that the 
Home Member, the Hon’ble the Nawab of Chattari proposed to take only Es. 4.000 
as salary, and thanked him on behalf of the Government. 

Eeduction of Commissioners 

^ let MARGE -The Council accepted to-day the motion of Thafcur Eanuman 
Singh, who by a token cut urged a reduction in the number of Divisional 
Commissioners. 

The Finance Member, speaking on behalf of the Government, said that they had 
fully considered the question and had come to certain conclusions and had made 
certain recommendations. He was unable to divulge the precise nature of those 
recommendations, because the matter was the subject of correspondence with the 
higher authorities. He however admitted that the House had good reasons to press 
Its own views. All that he had to say with regard to this particular ^cut'^ was 
that he would not oppose it. If the House saw it fit to pass it, there would be 
no opposition from the Government benches. 

Better Treatment of Dy. Colleotorb 

Civil servants were the target of attack, when moving a token cut of one rupee, 
a non-official member pleaded for better treatment |for Deputy Collectors from their 
superior officers, in matters official as well as social. In doing so, he cited certain 
instances of allied ill-treatment of Provincial Service men by those belonging to 
the Civil Service. 

The Finance Member.fspeaking on behalf of the Govemmenti said that they held 
the very highest view of the Provincial CHvil Service, and assured the House that if 
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concrefe cases of bad treatment were brought to their notice, they would deal with 
them ‘very Beriously’\ 

The motioa was withdrawn. 

At 4-30, the guillotine was applied, and the demand of Rs 1,05 34,295 under 
Geneial Administration (transfeiied) less reductions aggregating to Bs. 902, was 
put and voted. 

Srd. MABCE By 44 to 26 votes the Council accepted on the motion of Rai 
Rajeswar Bali, Deputy leader of the Nationalist Party, a token cut of one rupee in 
the demand for the Education Department. 

The mover pointed out that the object of the motion was to draw the attention 
of the Govern ment to the tact that, at present, there were three officers at the 
headquarters on the administrative side of the department and all the three were 
Europeans Without raising the que&tion of racial discrimination, he fell that, at 
the headquarters, there shoud be some Indians in order that the Indian viewpoint 
might find adequate expresoion, 

Mr, A H Mackenzie, Diiector ot Public Instruction said that the problem of 
Indianising the Secretariat was different m the education department from what it 
was in the Reserved Departments He asked if it was fair that a few European 
officers who were left in the Educational Service, should be denied that experience, 
which would enable them to qualify for the very few openings available to them. 

The entile demand for the Education Department’* minus Rs. 2 was voted. 

A token “cui’* in connection with the demand for “Administration of Justice”, 
and urging the amalgamation of the Allahabad High Court, was under discussion 
when the guillotine was applied. 

The entire demand of Rs. 6,01,2,053 was put and voted. 

tOth ifAjROH With the exception of a rupee cut, the Council votedi the demand 
for Rs. 18,42,200 under Public Htalth to-day. 

The Finance Member presented the demand for collection and administration of 
Land Revenue amounting to Rs. 74,64627. 

Several motions for reduction or omission were discussed, but were either 
negatived or withdiawn. The entire demand was voted. 

^2th MARCE —Replying to a motion for reduction of the secret service grant m 
the Council to-day, Mr, S. T Hollins, Inspector General of Police said that there were 
certain people who worked secretly for the police and Government had to reward 
them secretly. He assured the House that these men rendered service which had 
serious risks of life. Only the other day they had to shadow in Allahabad two 
Bengalees who had revolvers in their pockets. Mr. Hollins submitted that the 
Department concerned would be unable to carry on its activities without this 
grant. 

The Nawab of Chhataxi, Home Member said that there was no police force in the 
world which had no secret service grant and the amount of Eis. 12,CX)0 that was 
wanted was only too small considering the size of the Province. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

J4th, MARCH Subject to a reduction of Rs. 30,000, the Council voted the 
demand for police grant to the extent of Rs. 15,217,197. With two exceptions the cut 
motions were withdrawn or negatived. 

The Finance Member presented the demand for Rs. 9,0C0 for famine relief which 
was voted entirely. 

Minus a token cut of Re. one urging the desirability of Government granting 
loan to the Municipal Board of Gorakhpur, the demand for Bs. 1,276.000 under the 
head Loans and Advances by the Local Government was voted. 

The entire demand of Rs. 438,652 under Registration was voted. 

JOBCHi—The Council voted the entire demand of Bs. 42,95,000 under the 
head *^Charge8 on Irrigation and Hydro-rElectnc Establishment.*^ 

Ujoving the demand for a grant of Rs. 30,26,369 for Jails and Convict Settlements 
the Home , Member, the Nawab of Cbhatari, said that the Budget was curtailed by 
apout X lai^s ^nd every possible avenue of retrenchment was explored. 

The motion foi^ ^cutav were, withdrawn. The discus won had not condudOd irhon 
the Haase aojouthed 
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16th MARGE — During the discussion on the demand under jails and convict 
settlements to-day, several members vehemently protested against the arbitrary classi- 
fication of political prisoners, mostly in the ‘O' class, with little or no regard to their 
social status and instances were given of the selfsame persons who were ‘A' class 
prisoners in connection with the last Civil Disobedience movement being given ‘B' or 
*C' class m connection with the pre'^ent campaign Exception was also taken to the 
summary manner in which Col Palmer, Inspector-General of Prisons, dealt with 
numerous complaints voiced by the House, 

Rao Krishna Pal Singh said that it was wrong to complain against the local 
Magistrates for clas5»ification of persons of high social status in ‘O' division as it was 
almost universal in all distiictb and he had strong suspicion that Magistrates must 
have received some secret instructions about the matter He wished to protest 
emphatically against the absolute indifference of Government to the wishes 
expressed by the Council as regards proper classification of political prisoners and 
however much they difiercd from Congressmen in politics they could not refuse 
them courteous and dignified treatment in jails Congressmen were not like the 
ordinal y criminals and Indian Members of the Government should realize that they 
owed their high positions to the sacrifices of their countrymen m previous years 
and that the next instalment of reforms would be likewise due to the immense sacri- 
fices of Congressmen who were most of them now undergoing imprisonment. 
The speaker said that glaring injustice as regards classification had been done 
to these noble patriots who chose to suffer for the sake of their convictions. He 
mentioned in particular the na e of Sardar Narbada Prasad Singh who was formerly 
moving on equal te^ms with at least half a dozen Ruling Princes and yet had 
been given ‘B' class He particuiaily pressed for considerate and sympathetic 
treatment to women Congress prisoners as they were members of respectable families 
and could in no sense be regarded as criminals He lastly depicted the unwholesome 
conditions of the Lucknow camp gaol and pleaded for betterment thereof 

CoL Palmer, Inspector-General, quite agr«"ed with the ideal that the Government 
should provide special accommodation for “A” and *B” class prisoners in District 
Jails, but the cost of doing it would be prohibitive and would amount to several 
lakhs As legards jails for females, accommodation for ‘ A” class female prisoners 
was provided in the Lucknow Oential Jail, for * B" class female prisoners in Benares 
and for “C ' class female prisoners m Fatehgarh. All these three prisons have 
wholetime matrons, where naturally supervision was very much better than m 
smaller jails. Another member had referred to the question of suitable work for 
female prisoners. The Inspector-General said that woik tor females was a very 
dfficult question and they had sewing classes in the Benares Female Prison and 
sewing work in Fatehgarh Jail The Government were also trying to provide the 
same work in the Lucknow Female Prison The Inspector-General in conclusion 
said that the jailors could not inflict any punishment without the sanction of the 
superintendent. 

Mr Vikramajzt Singh contrasted the way in which European and Indian 
prisoners were lemoved trom one place to another. The latter were tied with rope 
as if they were monkeys and Mr Singh characterised this piactice as nothing 
short of disgraceful He urged that there should be humane treatment of pnsoners 
and they should not be tieated as dumb animals 

By a token cut under the entire head Thakur Mimeskwar Bakhsh Singh criticised 
the arbitrary classification of political prisoners which gave rise to strong resentment 
among the public and instanced the case of the son of Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, who 
was given “0” class at Hardoi Jail. 

Mrs, Brivastma^ wife of the Minister, urged on the Home Member the necessity 
of giving female prisoners saris or at least letting them have their own dress. If 
Government could not provide them with aam, Government should not force 
women pnsoners to put on lanhgas (corresponding to “mundu” in Madras) which 
they were unaccustomed to and which was not the dress of the province. Secondly, 
children and womea-pohtical prisoners, she understood, were given their first meal 
at 12 o'clock in the day and she was sure Government would agree with her that it 
was very cruel to keep them starving till midday. Thirdly, Mrs, Snvastava appealed 
to the Home Member, chivalrous asne was, to give all women political pnsoners 
higher class than “O'" and not to force them into the company of other women who 
were either murderers or robbers. Bhe lastly urged that women political prisoners 
should be given more freedom and not as at present locked up m cells and allowed 
to be out twice a day for half an hour eac^ time (Applause). 
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The Kawah of Chhatari, Home Membei, said that Col Palmer as head of the 
department could not deal with the several points laised in the discussion involving 
matters of policy with which members ot the Government concerned could alone 
deal. As regards classification, the Home Member admitted that there were cases in 
which mistakes had been committed and he was quite willing to look into every 
case brought to his notice either by the prisoner himselt or those that were 
interested m him. Alluding to the report of the Jails Enquiry Committee he 
concurred with their opinion that social status and not the motive of the crime 
should be the sole criterion for classification of every prisoner and on the same 
ground he regretted his inability to accede to the request of Mrs Srivastava 
that no women political prisoners should be put in “C’’ class. The demand was 
voted in full. 

The U. P. Court Fees Bhx 

17ih, MARC El — The Council discussed to-day the Select Committee’s report on 
the U. P Court Fees Act Amendment Bill presented by the Finance Member. 

A non-official member moved that consideration of the bill be postponed to a 
future date and said that, betore saddling the tax-payers with further taxation, the 
Council should be satisfied that all the recommendations of the Eetrenchment Com- 
mittee had been carried out. 

The Opposition Leader, however felt that, for sometime at least, fresh taxation was 
necessary. He asked the Finance Member as a condition precedent to stop further 
recruitment to Imperial Services and continue the emergency cut for another year 
in order that the finances might balance. 

The postponement motion was. thereafter, withdrawn and the Bill was taken into 
consideration and passed on the next day. 

This was the first of the four taxation measures that were proposed to be 
placed before the House with a view to increase the revenue of the Provinces 
and would be in force tor a period of two years The object of the measure 
was, in addition to the measure of economy and retrenchment, to increase the revenue 
bv reinaposing the enhanced rates of court fees which was first done for a year in 
1923. With the exception of a few* members, the Independent Party including their 
Leader Baja Jagannath Baksh Singh and non-officials, including the Opposition, 
mostly supported the measure. 

Enhancement of Stamp Duty 

The Council passed, in an amended form, two other taxation measures agreeing 
to reimpose the enhanced stamp duties m view of the financial position of the pro- 
vince and recommended the enhancement of rates of registration fees. 

Municipalities Act Amend. Bill 

19th. MABCHi’-^ThQ Council passed to-day the Bill to amend Municipalities Act. 
The object of the measure among others was to give more powers to the Chairman to 
car^ on the administration. 

The Council was then prorogued. 


THE SUMMER SESSION 

The Summer Session of the Council opened at Naini Tal on the 13th* JUNE 
1982, the Hon’ble Sir Sitaram Bam presiding. 

The president read a message from His Excellency the Governor, recommending 
reconsideration of a particular clause in the umted Provmees Asststant to 
BUI. 

B was announced that the Governor General had assented to the TJ. P. Qoondas 
TJ* P. Ccmt Fees AmendmM Act^ the U, P. Stamp Amendment Act and 
the jA P* hand Remme Amendment Act. 

UteeaBop* the ?[o^se a,dionrned for the day without transacting any businenSt 
aa a matk of teapot to t^e m^mpry of the late Maharaj Etunar Mahipt Singh. 
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Govts. Excjise Poucy 

14th, JUNE : — In the Council to-day, Mr G. Y. Chintamani Leader of the 
exposition, moved a resolution urging the abolition of the auction system of disposal 
of excise licences reintroduced m certain districts, as well as the sale of country 
spirits in open bottles. Mr. Chintamani assured the House that the resolution was 
not in the nature of a motion of “no-confidence'^ in the Ministers, and asked the 
members to compel the Government by all the moral authority at their command to 
proceed along the lines laid down by them and lead the people to total abstinence. 
*^Every vote that is given to-day, will decide not the fate of the Mmisters, but the 
question of drink or sobriety.^' 

Mr. S. S. L Dar^ Excise Commissioner, explaining the Government’s position 
observed, on the authority of the Mimster-in-charge, that total abstinence was yet 
their goal, and that they had changed some of the methods with the object of 
eradicating illicit distillation where it was rife and to enable them to collect data, 
without which It would be impossible to decide what methods would serve their 
purpose best There was no finality in the proposals adopted, and the Ministry had 
not yet definitely committed itself one way or the other. 

On the motion of Khan Bahadqr Eafix Eidayat Husain^ the House agreed to 
defer discussion until sufficient data had been collected to examine the question, 
whether the procedure would increase consumption or not. 

Suppression’ op Immoral Trapfio 

15th. JUNE The Council devoted to-day to the consideration of the Select 
Committee Report on the Bill to provide for the suppression of immoral traffic. The 
object of the measure was to check commercialised prostitution in the province. 

Wnen however the third reading was moved, an objection to the Bill was raised 
by the Moslem members, which objection was upheld by the President. 

Women in U. P. District Boards 

JUNE: —The Council passed to-day a Bill piloted by Mrs, Kailaah 
Srivastaya to amend the United Provinces District Boards Act, with the object 
of providing more adequate representation to women on these bodies, especially 
where there was no chance for them to get in by election. It will enable the 
Government to nominate a woman member to every Board in the Province. 

It may be i^ntio^ned that the Select Committee, with the casting vote of the 
Chairman the Hon ble Nawah Mahomed Ymuf, inserted a provision in the Bill to 
the effect, that in nominating a woman member, the Minister should not alter the 
existing communal proportion. 

Among those who opposed the amendment was the author of the Bill herself 
Mrs. Snvastava, who moved for its deletion. 

In the course of the debate on the amendment, speakers belonging to both the 
communities complained that communalism had been sought to be introduced by 
the inclusion of the provision. 

The Minister-in-charge, Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, observed that it was purdy a 
matter of pnncipl^ and that there was no question of communalism. He added 
that if the principle was embodied, it would equally affect both the communities. 

The motion to dekte the amendment was rejected. The Bill was passed into law 
and the House adjourned. 

Suppression of Immoral Trafho 

The House then took up the debate on Mr. Ahmad Shakes bill for the stippres* 
sion of immoral traffic. 

Mr$. Katlaah Snvastava felt disappointed at the attitude of those who opposed 
the bill. Referring to the fear expressed by Cbandhuri Muhammad ALi that rescued 
girls might be forced to change their religion, Mrs. Brivastava asked what was 
woman's religion but her moral character. She asserted there would be no dearth of 
rescue homes for girls who were rescued. 

Nawab Zada Liaqat Ah Khan said he had listened with great astonishment and 
disappointment to the speeches of those members who had spoken in opposition to 
the bill. As had been pointed out by the mover, the object of the Bill was not to 
stop prostitution altogether, but was to check the evil of commercialized vice. It 
meant that if any man on account of ecouomio depression got hold of a few 
women and lived on their earnings by prostitution that man i^ould be punished. 
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The bill did not propose compulsory marriages for rescued girls but only propo-ed 
to take girls from evil surroundings and to give them a chance to chose any other 
protession. The speaker finally expressed surprise at a speech made by the Home 
Member and said it was veiy inconsistent for the Government now to remain 
neutral, having participated in yesterday’s division and debates The speaker con- 
cluded : ^Hvery vote that will be given against the bill to-day will be a vote in 
favour of organised commercial prostitution in this province”. 

The bill was eventually rejected by the House by 35 votes against 30. 

U P. Aereaes of Rent Bill 

17ik* JUNE : — In the Council to-day. the President the Hon Sir Sitaram put 
to the vote of the House an amendment, in accordance with H. E. the Governor’s 
message, to the U. P. Arrears of Bent Bill which was passed during the March 
session. 

The Bill, which was an official measure aimed at rendering assistance to tenants 
in view of the prevailing economic conditions During the March session, Raja 
Jagannath Baksh Singh, Leader of the Independent Party, moved an amendment 
urging that in all cases where remission of rent was granted, remission m revenue 
to the extent of half the amount of rent remitted, should be given. It was carried 
against official opposition His Excellency the Governor, instead of giving assent 
to the measure, sent it back to the C'ouneil for reconsideration with the recommen- 
dation that for the woid “half” might be substituted the words “forty per cent of.” 

The House accepted the amendment, there being no dissentients. 

20th, JUNE. -Non-compliance with standing orders in the matter of answering 

f uestions in the most prompt manner possible, was strongly commented on by the 
’resident to-day. 

The questions in the present instance related to the health of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Pt, Govindballabh Pant and two otJier political leaders now in jail and as to 
whether or not the Distnct officers had been asked by the Government or any mem- 
ber thereof to assist in obtaining financial support to “The Pioneer” news-paper. 
As regards the first question the President observed that if the answer was post- 
poned till October, the matter would perhaps cease to be of any public interest. He 
added that if in the future these orders were not complied with and postponement 
was asked for on grounds which were inadequate, the Ghair would nave to see 
what to do. He hoped the Chair would not be compelled to take action 

The Finance Member, the Hon Mu E A. H. Blunt, as Leader of the House, 
regretted that there had been these complaints, and that there had been grounds 
therefor and promised to do his best to see that there was no occasion for them in 
the future. The statement was received with applause by all sections of the House. 

Dt, Boards Act Amend. Bill 

Without a division the Council accepted the Bill moved by the Minister for 
Education, the Hon. Mr J P, Snva^tava to amend ihe United Provinces Dt. Boards 
Act The measure sought to ensure improved vernacular education in the rural 
areas. 

Munioipalities Act Amend. Bill 

Isi JUNE Oouneil voted to-day Rs 12,518 for the department of Pub- 

licity and Rt forms by 59 votes to 16 as well as other supplementary demands for 

g rants. It alt^o passed Mis. Kailash Suvastava’s Bill to amend the United Piovinces 
[umcipahties Act to ensure gi eater representation of women on these bodies. 

Ihe Council then adjourned dte. 
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The Viceroy’s Inaugural Speech 

usual ponap and splendour the inauguration ceremony of the first Eeformed 
Tooo Frontiei* Legislative Council was held at Peshawar on the 20th. April 

^ Council was opened by H. E. the Viceroy who made a speech of which 
the following is the text 

n Excellency, Your Highness, Nawabs, Sirdars, Khans, Raises, Ladies and 
uennetnan— I should like to preface what I have to say this afternoon with a 
word or thanks to you all on behalf of Lady Wilhngdon and myself for the cordial 
reception which you have given us, on this occasion of my first oflScial visit as 
t^overnor-General, to your historic capital. This is not indeed, the first time that 
we have been here or tasted the traditional warmth of a Pathan welcome Of that 
1 could find much to say, but there is business to transact this afternoon, and I 
must not delay you with personal reminiscences. I will therefore pass on to the 
more important matters which I wish to discuss with you to-day. 

The iMPOfiTANOE OF THE FrOOTIBE 

It was now rather more than thirty years ago, since a recognition of the vital 
importance of the Frontier caused Lorci Ourzon’s Government to take Frontier 
affairs urder their own immediate management and control by severmg from the 
Punjab, this tract of British India which lies beyond the Indus and forming it with 
the Hazara Dibtnct into the North-West Frontier Province, with a separate admi- 
nistration of Its own. Thirty years ago, almost to the day, Lord Curzon himself 
visited the Frontier to inaugurate the new scheme of things and to explain the 
policy of the Government. As he said in the opening words of his speech, which 
I suppose, some of you present here to-day have heard, he came to the Frontier 
and the message which he brought for them was, m substance, the same as that 
which I now have for you to-day— -not only for you, the Hon’ble Members of the 
newly elected Provincial Legislative Council, whom I congratulate upon your election, 
but for all of you who, whether as doctors or elected, have now begun to take your 
part m the working of the Reformed Constitution. '‘Your destinies”, said Lord 
Curzon, **are mainly in your own hands, and I look to your local pnde 
and local patnotism to see that they are zealously guarded and that the 
North-West Frontier Province shows itself ever more deserving of the 
interest that has secured for it a separate existence and an independent 
name.” 

Thirty years have passed and gone since those memorable words were uttered, 
and in the interval, Viceroy after Viceroy, in turn, has come to Peshawar and travel* 
led through your province— not only to view the stage upon which so many great 
exploits have been performed in the past and across which so many of the great 
figures of Indian History have moved, but also to testify to the abiding interest of 
the Government of India in your welfare and to learn for himself, by personal con* 
tact, something of the Pathan spint and all that it stands for. In those thirty 
years, India has seen great changes Here, m the great Continent, with its vast 
population, has been laid the sense of perhaps the most daring and the most mo- 
menious political experiment ever attempted by any branch of the human race— I 
mean the establishment of forms of Representative Government and the introduction 
of democratic instirutions, with all their latent hopes and possibihties, into the 
administrative fabric of the country. In that experiment, you are now about to 
take your full pait. If Lord Curzon^s message to the generation which came before 
you was true, how much truer is it now for you and how much truer still will it 
become for your descendants in the days to come, when the seed which we are now 
plan ting shall have taken root and the great constitutional scheme for which we are 
ail working shall have brought respoDSibiiity everywhere in its administration to the 
people of this country. 
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SuBVERSiTE Activities 

At this point I must ask you to allow me to dig^ress for a moment from my 
main subject, and to speak to you with absolute frankness in regard to certain very 
unfortunate incidents and occurrences— I am glad to note, only in a small part of 
the province— connected with the general election in which you have all been 
engaged during the past weeks The purpose of our gathering here to-day is to 
celebrate the fact that, after years of waiting, your province has now become a 
Government’s province and has been placed on a footing of equality with the other 
provinces in India. Almost everywhere you seem to have risen to the occasion 
and to hive grasped the good gift which the Government has given. But 
what do I hear of Mardan and Oharsada ? — a 8ham<»ful story of voters intimidated, 
of loyalists assaulted and of senseless and futile obstruction. These are 
strong words, gentlemen, but I am sure you will agree with me that they are not 
unmerited. 

What possible object do those who organised the movement to which I refer, or 
those who took part in it, think that it is going to serve ? They have made them- 
selves the tools of a dangerous and subversive propaganda, They have deliberately 
placed themselves m opposition to the aspirations of the great majority of the 
people, and have attempted to make impossible the fulfilment of the desire of this 
province to attain the same status and rights as other Governor’s Provinces. By 
their action they are impeding the restoiation of normal conditions and are making 
impossible the withdrawal of those extraordinary powers which my Government have 
been compelled to assume. There must be no misapprehension in this respect. So 
long as their activities continue the Government must and will retain the powers 
which are necessary to meet them. If on the other hand they abandon their 
unlawful acts and co-operate in working the Constitution, that has to-day been 
inaugurated, I am confident that the Governor-m-(Jouncil will not be slow to 
suggest, nor the Government of India to approve, the relinquishment of powers 
which will then no longer be necessary. In the meantime here, as elsewhere, it is 
our fixed determination to press on with the constitutional reforms and we shall 
not oe deterred or delayed by these unlawful activities from achieving the purpose 
we all have in view — a great Federation of all the various interests and communities 
of this country. That Federation, gentlemen, is an object worthy of the best 
energies which any of us can put forward and I ask you now to do your part to 
realise that equality of opportunity means equali^ of responsibility, and to show 
yourselves declared supporters of the Beformed Constitution, by which alone true 
progress on the path of orderly advance is possible. 

Instrument on Instructions to Governor 

Now, I turn, more particularly to address myself to you, gentlemen, the Presi- 
dent and members of the Legislative Council of the Noith-West Frontier Province. 
Perhaps, I cannot do better than take as the text for what I have to to you, 
the Instrument of Instructions that is given by His Majesty the King-Emperor to 
each Governor of a Province on his appointment. The first of these instructions 
is that the Governor shall do all that lies m his power to maintain the standards 
of good administration. If this charge finds the first place m the Instruments of 
Instructions to all other Governor, how much more necessary is it that it should do 
so in this province, where stands the gate of India, of which he and you are the 
keeps ? This instruction is addressed to the Governor, but the Governor is but one 
part m the machinery of the Constitution, and no machine, however carefully 
contrived, can work to its highest efficiency unless all its parts harmonise in the 
fulfilment of their separate functions. I am confident that you will always be able 
to count upon the guidance and support of your Governor who has, during many 
years of close association and service amongst you, always proved himsdf your 
tried and trusted friend. In the promotion of all pleasures that may be necessary 
to secure those standards of good administration which he is enjoined to maintain, 
I am equally confident that he, iu his turn, can count upon that part which it is no 
less incambent upon you to render. Here I must ask you to bear with me again 
while I make further digression. 

Crime Eegulation 

I am aware of the anxiety which has found expression in many quarters for the 
immediate repeal of those regulations which aie in force in this province. The pro- 
blem, gentlemen, is not a simple one and demands consideration from all aspe^ 
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but the point on which cnrici&m has chiejfty been focu^ised is the procedure laid 
down in a portion of that regulation known as the Frontier Crimes Kegulation 
(though the name is sonaethiiig of a misnomer) for the trial of criminal cases by 
reference to a Council of Eideis. This, gentlemen, is a subject on which much 
might be said, but I desire at present to say no more than this With the approval 
of my Government recourse to that procedure has recently, as you no doubt are 
already aviare, been suspended by Executive order in the districts of Hazara and 
Dehra Ismail Ehiin, His Excellency the Governor now informs me that, with the 
full consent of the district officers concerned, he has decided similarly to suspend 
this procedure in the three remaining districts also, but as an experimental measure 
for a period of one year only. He and his officers are now engaged in considering 
in what other respects the operation of the Regulation can be modified and he hopes 
to be able to make a further announcement on this subject shortly. Meanwhile, 
during that year, you will have opportunity to study and dwcuss this question and 
present your conclusions to the Local Government, by whom they will be carefully 
Sonsidered. 

Advancemeni of Mihoeity Communities 

I ask you, genllemen, to accept this as an earnest of the spirit by which the 
Government and its officers in the new piovince are animated and to respond to it 
in kind. Your co-operaiion in this spirit is needed, for the times through which 
your province, in common with other piovinces in India, has been psssing have been 
times of no ordinary difficulty and the task »hat confionts you is no easy ane. 
You have seen around you the stiirings ot discontent and the distress of poverty- 
symptoms of the unsettled conditions that aie to-day a most worldwide. Your most 
earnest and pressing desire must be to alleviate them. Many of you have thought 
that in this change from the old order to the new is to he found a Heaven-sent 
remedy. * Where theie is a will there is a wa>” is a common saying, and I believe 
that the honesty and sincerity of the ideal can do more than anything to clear the 
paths you seek to follow. But this, or that political institution is not an end m 
itself. It IS merely the means to an end, and that end must be the contentment 
and prosperity of those whose welfare it has been designed to serve and whose 
chosen representatives you are. It is your duty, therefore, as it is a duty enjoined 
upon your Government, to maintain the high standards of good administration and 
to encourage co-operation and goodwill among all classes The esstnee of the 
modern system of Representative Government is not the arbitrary enforcement of 
the will of the majority. Let me again quote from the Instrument of Instructions 
to your Governor. He is enjoined to take care that due provision shall be made for 
the advancement and social welfare of those classes committed to his charge who, 
whether on account of the smallness of their number or their lack ot educational or 
material advantages or from any other causes, are specially in need of protection 
and cannot as yet fully rely for their welfare upon joint political action, and that 

such classes shall not suffer have cause to fear neglect or oppression He is further 
enjoined to see that no act of his Legislative Coumil shall be so framed that any of 
the diverse interests of or arising from race, religion, education, social conditions and 
wealth be deprived of the privileges or advantages, which they have therefore enjoyed 
or be excluded from the enjoyment of the benefits which may hereafter be 
conferred upon the people at large. Were it enacted that each member of this 

Legislative Council should also receive upon his election some such instrument 

or manual of instruction as that which is issued for the guidance of 

your Governor, I can conceive of nothing that could better epitomise his duties 
and responsibilities. 

Each of you has, it is true, been elected by the majority of voters of your 
conistituenoies, but it is not to that majonty alone that you owe your sole and 
entire duty You have a duty to all those who, whether from lack of education or 
material advantages or from any other causes, specially needed your protection or 
to/those who cannot, as yet, fully rely for their welfare upon united action. AU 
this is implied in the admonition to maintain standards of good administration and 
of co-operation and good-will among all classes and creeds. As I have said, that 
task will be no easy one, but to-day we look not to the past, but the future and I 
am optimistic enough to believe that I see the hand of the political barometer 
ctooe again moving steadily towards “set fair”. From this optimism, I am not 
diverted by whai has happened in the two areas to which I have alluded elsewhere. 
Throui^ut ths province your resj^nse has been very different. It has manifested 
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itself in the keeness with which your elections have been fought and has shown 
that you are determined to have no further part or lot with those whose misguided 
patriotism has sought to lead them along paths that are alien to the traditional and 
oft-proved loyalty of the Pathan race— your pride of race and qualities in which I 
see the happiest augury for your future But you must not deceive yourselves 
into thinking that the battle has been won, and that all will now be plain-sailing. 
There must be peace within your borders, and the forces of disorder must be held m 
check. 

“HASTJEN SLOWliY^^ 

The Eeforms which you have now been granted are, as you know, but the first 
instalment of the further measure of reforms in which you are to share equally with 
the rest of India. Your novitiate in the art of Self-Government will therefore be 
short , but you must see to it that it is thorough. Your feeling will, I know, be 
that there is much to do and but little time in which to do it. That is but natural, 
but it IS for this reason all the more necessary that you should beware of being 
tempted into hasty or precipitate courses. ‘Hasten Slowly’ must therefore be your 
guiding principle, remembering that upon the security of the foundations which you 
are now to lay, will depend the strength and safety of the structure which is shortly 
to be built upon them. 

I now commend you to the task that lies before you. In the discharge of it, 
you will have the best wishes of myself and of my Government and of the peoples 
of all the provinces of India. It shall be our pride and interest to watch your pro- 

f ress and see that you justify the position of responsibility to which your province 
as now attained. 

The Budget Session 

The first business sitting of the Council commenced at Abbottabad on the 
J8ih, MAT 1932, It was an imposing assembly of Frontier’s foremost representatives. 
Clad in their salvars and torahs and thick frock coats, the stalwart figures of the 
Border members lent a certain air of dignity and grandeur to the Council which 
looked distinguished and businesslike in every respect 

Following the swearing-in of one nominated member, questions were answered 
after which the first Provincial Budget under the reformed constitution was presented 
by Hon’ble Mr. G, Gidney* 

Excluding figures for the first 17 days of April 1932, the provincial receipts and 
expenditure for the current year are estimated at 65 lakhs and 159 lakhs respec- 
tively, The subvention by the Government of India for the current financial year 
will amount to 94 lakhs as a net expenditure of 6 lakhs for the first 17 days of 
April will be adjusted in the Budget of the Central Gk>vernment. In his speech 
introducing the budget estimates the Finance Member said that with the help of 
the subvention the closing balance at the end of the year was expected to be 9^ 
lakhs. “Ours is an economy budget/ he said “and a scrutiny of it will satisfy 
members that every endeavour has been made to keep expenditure down to the 
minimum consistent with good administration/’ Dealing with the head ‘Police/ Mr, 
Gidney said that if there was no deterioration in the pwitical situation, a reduction 
of 689 in the Pohee personnel was contemplated withm the next few months, but 
should law and order be jeopardised, there would have to be an increase from the 
present budgeted expenditure of 33 lakhs. 

Geneeai^ Disoitssiow on Budget 

20th^ MAY*— That rimd economy should be exercised in the routine departments 
and more funds devoted towards nation-buiIding activities, such as education, 
sanitation and improvement of agriculture, was the key-note of the speeches at 
to-day’s sitting of the Council, when a general debate on the Budget was initiated. 
In all, 11 members spoke and considenng that the Council is new to its task, opinion 
in the lobby was unanimous that the debate reached a high level of eloquence and 
wdl-informed criticism. 

Mahk Khuda Bakhsh^ Leader of the Independent Opposition Party, who initiated 
the debate, delivered an impressive speech, in which he maintained that this, their 
first Budget under the Eeforms, bore too much resemblance to its previous prototypes 
to bear the impress of the new era, which it was supposed to mtroduce. In his 
opinion, the chief feature of the Budget was the sohdtude to maintam law and 

U 
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order and any attempt to promote activities beneficent to the people in general and 
to raise them from their present backward state was conspicuous by its absence. 
The Budget was silent on the subject of improved sanitation, irrigation of arid areas 
and provision of industrial education The Frontier was quite on a par in point 
of importance with the rest of India’s Provinces but a great wrong had been done 
to it by reducing the proposed subvention by about twenty lakhs and this pruning 
would launch the new regime on its career under such a severe handicap that both 
the Eeforms and the Council were in danger of proving failures. 

Among the speakers who followed, there was a remarkable unanimity that the 
immediate needs of the people should not be subordmated to the exigencies of the 
general administration and the maintenance of law and order, urgent though they 
were. They contrasted the amounts appropriated to education, jails and the relief of 
unemployment with those for the police, forests and public works and said they 
were quite willing to meet in modest surroundings rather than spend Es. 250, OOO 
on a Council Hall. They urged that, with the introduction of changed conditions, a 
bberal-minded policy of trust and confidence should be adopted and the more top- 
heavy departments should be compelled to cut down their expenses which would 
make for peace and contentment, theieby eliminating wasteful administrative expen- 
diture and leading the people of the Frontiei into channels of constructive effort and 
prosperity. 

ALi 7 •— Khan Bahadur Eahman Khan, Deputy .President continuing 
the debate to-day, entered a strong plea for the fixation ot the Central subvention 
at a figure adequate to the financial needs of the Province He expressed the fear that 
with tne introduction of central responsibility in a Federal system of government, 
the importance of the Frontier would be forgotten and it would be regarded as a 
white elephant, unworthy of such considerable subvention. As regaids the budget 
its^ the only comment, he said, he had to make was that the spending departments, 
especially the Police, should be managed with the greatest economy possible In 
this connection he appealed to the Government to lay aside the weapon of repression 
and in a spirit of magnanimity and a far-sighted statesmanship adopt a policy of 
conciliation which he was confident would be readily reciprocated by the 

people of the Frontier so that haimony might take the place of bitterness and op- 

probrium. 

Mr. Eahtbullah Khan (Nationahst) was cheered from all sides of the House 
when he said that he and his party had not come to the House as wreckers, but 
with a will to work out the reforms and if the best interests of the people could be 
served thereby, he and his fnends were quite prepared to co-operate with the 
Government in all benevolent schemes. He was, however, constrained to say that the 
budget, as it stood, showed no change of heart and no solicitude for the toiling 
masses. It was not even an economy budget as the Finance Member had described 

it, because, while Es. 33 lakhs out of a revenue of Es, 65 lakhs had been 

appropriated for the police, including extr^olice, no corresponding provision had 
been made for the welfare of the people. He declared that the Government was 
intent on the maintenance of law and order as though that was the stne qua nm 
of its existence He challenged the Government to point out even one instance 
in which it had acted in a spirit of appreciation of the new order of things or to 
win the people’s co-operation. 

Mr. A. J, Eophinsm, Secretary of the Transferred Departments, in a spirited 
speech replied to the vanous charges made by the membeis against the Government, 
lie said that the Government was doing everything it could to show a change of 
heart if that could only be discerned. Constitutional advance of which the Council 
was a part was the result of a change of heart. Moreover, the Frontier Crimes 
Begulation had been partly suspended. Further proofs of change of heart might 
have been forthcoming if certain wreckers had not been laying themselves out to 
frustrate the Government’s best intentions. It was easy to lay charges against the 
police and draw verbal pictures of how people were moaning under their heels. 
But when there were such demented people abroad as would make a game of burn- 
lug peopWs letter boxes, how could one charge the Government with making a fetish 
of law and order ? He appealed to critics to remove the causes of friction- They 
W'OuW^find the Government not a whit less prepared than they to amdiorate the 
ObiU^fiion of the people. 

mttM Khan^ Beforms Officer and Sir Ahdul Qa^um, Minister, ^d 

jUr. |1ua»oe Membw, explained the budget and pointed out that even with 
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the limited resources at their disposal, the Govemmeat had appropriated the maxi- 
mum amount to the nation-buildmg departments and the minimum to the spend- 
ing departments consistent with good administration. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

23fd, MAY — Votingon demands for grants was taken up in the Council, to-day. 
Only one demand, namely, the one lor Es 2,97,000 for Land Revenue 
and Stamps was passed. Several membeis attacked the Land Revenue administration 
and levelled charges of corruption against the depaitment 

The Finance Member gave a sympathetic reply, and assured the House that 
attempts would be made to remove as far as possible all the grievances mentioned 
during the discussion of this demand. 

The House rejected the demand for Rs 86,000 for Excise and Registration. 

Speakers fiom all sides of the Houso, including Progressives, Nationalists, 
Hindus and Muslims condemned the policy of finding money for the Minister 
through the sale of liquor and intoxicants. Many of the Urdu speeches delivered 
in support of rejection of the motion made a great impression. Members 
of the Ministei's own party (Progressives) joined hands with the Opposition on this 
issue. 

24th* MAY Voting on demands for grants was continued in the Council 
to-day, and six more demands were passed including Forests (Rs. 66, 22, OCX)), 
Irnga^n (Rs, 100,30,000, General Administration (Rs. 13,15,000) and Justice 

* Token “cuts ’ were moved in respect of all the major demands, but were with- 
drawn following assurances from the members-in-charge that the grievances, to give 
expression to which the cuts were moved, would be thoroughly investigated and re- 
dressed if possible 

A severe criticism of all the departments concerned was a feature of the speeches 
and, in the end, the Fmance Member appealed to the members to mention 
specific grievances and particularise allogea conditions of maladministration, 
while moving token “cuts" instead of making general charges against the 
Government. 

The departments that came m for the most severe criticism were Justice and 
Jails. Many vehement speeches were made in which members asked for the more 
humane treatment of political prisoneis. 

Khan Bahadur Abdid Rahman KhaUj Deputy President, reminded the Govern- 
ment that before long they would have to deal with the persons who were now 
suffering the rigours of the jails, and it was no good giving Mr. Gandhi alone :^ir 
treatment in jail. 


The Frontese Prisoners 

During question hour, it was stated that so far as the Frontier was concerned, 
between 25th December 1931 and 9th May 1932 the total arrests were as follows 
^669 under the Ordinances ; and 3,841 under the Criminad Law Amendment Act. 
The total convictions were 49 under the Ordinances ; 4,263 under the Crimmal Law 
Amendment Act ; 92 under the Frontier Regulation : and 199 under the ordmary 
law* 

Discussion on Forest Demand 

Replying to the criticisms of reckless expenditure and enforcement of “faegar" 
dunng the discussion on the Forest Demand, Mr. Hophimon, Secretary to the 
Transferred Departments, said that the officers were strictly told not to countenance 
'begar' and if any such charge could be proved, the offending officials would be 
punished. He pointed out that Forests were the chief asset of the province and it 
was the duty of every patriotic member to support the progressive policy of the 
Government regarding Forests, seeing that New Zealand with not even half the forest 
area of the province was makmg its forest pay many times more. 

Discussion on Irrigation Grant 

After the Forest Demand was passed without opposition Mr. AMul Ghafar 
Khan moved a out of Rs. 5 m the Irngation Demand. It was pointed out by the 
speakers that an entirely disproportionate amount was being spent on the non-produc- 
tive leases of irngation such as the Upper Swat Oand and although very 
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rates were levied from the agnculturists. the canals of the Frontier were not paying 
propositions as were canals of the Punjab and the United Piovinces. 

The members from Dera Ismail Khan also demanded that something should be 
done to inigate their and tracts. 

The Finance Member explained that Irrigation, as a whole, was a public utihty 
concern and the capital expenditure undertaken thereon would give an adequate 
yield m the years to come, although he could not hold out any immediate hopes, 
that any particular limb of the irrigation system which was at present unproductive, 
would become productive forthwith. 

DEMAim FOE Economy in Administeation 

The cut of Es. 5 m respect of the General Administration was withdrawn, after 
the Finance Member had given an assurance that the Government was fully alive to 
the need for the utmost economy and that retrenchment would be effe<*ted where- 
ever possible. In this connection, the Leader of the Opposition Mr. Khuda Baksh 
askedf the Government to examme the necessity of the annual exodus to the hills, 
pointing out that sessions courts functioned in the plains just as well in summer as 
in winter 

In regard to the administration of Justice it was suggested that efficiency and 
not any other consideration should be the basis of recruitment to the magistracy. 
It was also observed that judges were never punctual in starting their day^s work. 

Discussion on Jails Geant 

Discussion on the Jail Demand was enlivened by many fervent speeches, 
the Nationalist members declaring that the conditions inside jails were horrible 
beyond description 

Mr. Eophmson replied that he also had been a prisoner during the War and had 
gone through similar experiences. 

Ptr Ba&h Khan, Mr. Eahihullah, Mr. Abdul Qaiyum Khan, Mr. Nur Bakak 
and Mr. Abdul Rahim Khan all appealed to the Government to do away with the 
flogging of political prisoners on their uncovered body and the order denying any 
sort of mterviews to politicals. They said that such treatment rankled in the 
public mind and one whose self-respect had been wounded while his personal liberty 
had also been forfeited, remained an enemy throughout life. This was what the 
Government was laying in store for itself in the future. 

Mr. Abdul Rahim Khan added that if Mr. Gtodhi had great respect for the 
English people, it was in a great measure due to his being treated as a man while 
he was their prisoner. There were thousands of others in jail for similar reasons 
who had forfeited their personal liberty and the Government must treat them as 
honest men. 

Mr. Eopkimon, replying, narrated the difficulties of the Government and said 
that officials were ever ready to maintain the prisoner’s self-respect if the prisoners 
remembered that officials also had such a thing as self-respect. No one 
was w;antonly ill-treated and the jail manual was not an instrument of torture. 
If political prisoners after entering the jails, became guilty of incitement to 
mutiny and similar conduct, they called upon themselves the punishment prescribe 
by the law. 

The debate was adjourned. 

Discussion on Police Geant 

25th, MAY Voting on demands for grants concluded in the Council to-day 
and all the demands were passed without any reduction. 

Two •‘cuts’’ were proposed, one of Es. 5 under Jails and another of Es. % lakhs 
in the Police demand. The Nationalists and Non-Moslem members combined in 
support ol the former cut but it was defeated by 18 to 16 votes and the entire Jails 
demand of Es. 8,86,900 was passed. 

There was a very keen debate on the cut under Police^ but it fell through, as a 
r^olt of the surpnsing action of Nationalist members in withdrawing from the 
House just before the guillotine fell. 

Thelhispector-General of Police Mr, Adam had replied to all the points raised by 

critics of the police administration and Mr. Fir Baksh, mover of the “cut” was on 
hSs'f$et exiarc^mg his right of reply. Owing to the trend of Mr.Pir Baksh’s speech, 
the Itomber^ as Deader of the House, appealed for the maintenance of a 

sembtocei of realitjr.j and s^ousness in the debate, by conflniug the speeches to the 
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merits or demerits of the proposals actually under coosideration. The guillotine was 
then ]ust about to fall and the Piesident asked Mr Pir Baksh to wind up his 
remarks Quite unexpectedly, Mr. Pir Baksh gave up his right of reply, on the ground 
that the treasury members had been given more time and withdrew from the House, 
accompanied by other Nationalist members After the withdrawal of the Opposition 
group, all the demands, including the Police demand were put from the chair and 
passed. 

Discussion on Jails Demand 

Discussing the Jails Demand Ma^or Dtamond, Inspector-General of Prisons, 
who was specially nominated for the purpose, dealt with the criticism regarding 
whipping, banning of interviews and penal diet in jails and the treatment of women 
prisoners Major Diamond said that whipping was entirely brought about by the 
conduct of the political prisoners The Inspector-General of Prisons desciibed the 
difficulties of the jail officials in dealing with political prisoners and said that in 
Haripur Jail the 3,000 prisoners created such an anxious situation for the authonties 
that they had to choose between handing over the jail to the military and whipping 
the ringleaders “Better that a few known ringleaders are whipped” he said, “than 
that a single innocent convict should be injured by firing”. He descnbed how 
politicals, immediately on coming to jails, shouted slogans, snatched food from the 
convict-distributers, rushed the sector gates whenever they were opened, refused to 
surrender their clothes and abused the jail officials. He declared that they 
were non-violent neither in deed nor words, and that if they ceased to create trouble 
for the jailors, they could ensure for themselves all the comforts under the Jail 
Manual. 

Mr. G. R* Gidmy observed that the Government were compelled to resort to 
whipping with the greatest reluctance He emphasised that political prisoners were 
whipped not because they were political prisoners, but because only such drastic 
action could ensure the safety of the jails. Indeed, on one occasion, military 
assistance had to be called for control of the Haripur jail, and in his opinion a 
serious calamity was averted thereby. As regards interviews, Mr. Gidney said that 
most of the prisoners were surreptitously keeping up contact wilh the outside world 
not for their private affairs, but to foment more trouble and to incite others to 
create trouble As regards the charge that only one woman visitor has visited the 
Haripur jail, the Finance Member said that the Government had invited many ladies 
to visit jails, but they had refused Concluding, the Finance Member said that no 
prisoners would be whipped and no jail penalties infiicted if he behaved properly, 

A few Hindu members, including Bai Saheb Mehar Ohand Ehanncu 
voted in favour of the cut of Es. 5 in the Jail demand, which was however passed 
in full. 

Motion Fob “Out” in Police Gbant 

A “out” of rupees two lakhs was proposed in the Police demand of Es. 2,86,50,00 
and arguments advanced in support thereof were that extra police were no longer 
necessary and that there were any number of pohcemen on guard at the European 
dance halls, clubs, bungalows, and meeting places, while the city was ill-guarded. 
The pohce were settmg a bad example by indiscnminate use of their lathis, and the 
police, as a department, were made too much of. 

Many members paid glowing tributes to the Frontier Police, including Mr. Nur 
Bahsk and Khan Bahadur Ahdul Bahtin KhaUf but the latter also declared that, to 
the coming era of the people’s Government, police subordinates were leaving an 
undesirable legacy and bad tradition, by being too free with their lathis Others 
mcluding Nawah Zada Allah Nawax^ Khan (Dera Ismail Khan), uttered a note of 
warning, that any weakenmg of the police in the Frontier would be fraught with 
grave danger to the whole of India. 

Mr. Allah Nowax Khan denied that the police were to blame for the calamities 
of Oawnpore and Dera Ismail Khan. On the other hand, they only illustrated the 
consequences of weakenmg the police force as at Oawnpore 

Mr. Adam^ Inspector-General of Police, quoted figures to show that crime was 
on the increase in spite of all the talk of non-violence and harmony and that 
registered crimes showed a rise of 55 per cent as compared with 1929. He asked 
the Leader of the Opposition, who had been a Public Prosecuter for five years, how 
many cases of extorted confessions and false cases (as he had alleged) he had 
brought to the (jkivernment’s notice during his official r^me. The Inspector- 
General of Police stoutly defended the Frontier Pohce, and said that they vere 
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second to none throughout India in respect of loyalty and devotion to duty. They 
had manfully handled the situation, which they had been suddenly called upon to 
face throughout the districts, and if they did not always act too gently, that was 
because they could not deal with organised lawlessness m that manner. While 
admitting that no police force was perfect, Mr. Adam said that if the criticisms 
proved anything, it was that the Frontier Police who were drawn from excellent 
material, were in need of more training and he hoped that when shortly 
he came forward with a proposal for a police training school, the House would 
readily accept it. 

The House arthis. stage adjourned. 

NON-OFriOIAL RESOLimONS 

26tK AfAr*~Non-oflS.cial business was taken up in the Council to-day, 
when four resolutions were discussed, of which one was passed with the concurrence 
of the Government, one was withdrawn and the third rejected. The fourth resolu- 
tion relating to co-operative credit societies was under discussion when the House 
adjourned. 


Release oe Hatikhel Peisonees 

Mr. Ecibthullah Khan (Nationalist) moved that the Governor-in-Council be pleased 
to release the Hathikhel prisoners convicted in connection with the incident of 
August 1930, m which a large number of persons, includmg Captain Asheroff, were 
killed 

The Nationalist members, including Messrs, Ptr Baksh and Khuda Bahsh as well as 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Eahim Elian and Rai Sahib Meharchand Khanna, supported the 
resolution, while Maulvi Isut Baksh withdrew his amendment, and associated him- 
self with the mover. It was stated that only five out of the 38 persons convicted 
in connection with the incident were now in prison, and that this was a fit case for 
the exercise of the prerogative of mercy which would soothe the whole of Bannu 
territory Moreover, m the action that was then resorted to, the people had been 
sufBoiently punished and a magnanimous gesture now would not be out of place. 
^T have great faith in the magnanimity of the Government’^, said Mr.| Habibullah, 
“and I appeal to the Government to forget and forgive.’’ 

Mr. Gtdney, Finance Member, giving the history of the incident, said that while 
a platoon of military under Capt. Asheioff were drawn up at a hamlet to reinforce 
the police, a large lashker who were armed with rifles, advanced and opened fire on 
Capt, AsheroflP’s men, resulting m nine soldiers being killed and ten being wounded. 
Capt, Asheroff himself was killed. It was not an unarmed non-violent crowd as had 
been alleg^, but the following of two ring-leaders who were openly inciting the 
trans-border tnbes to nse against the British Government. The condemned persons 
had been convicted of murder, and they were not political prisoners in any sense 
of the term. The Finance Member said that he was then an Executive Officer of 
the district and he had personally told Captain Asheroff not to open fire unless 
provocation was offered. There was no proof to bear out the suggestion that Capt. 
Asheroff had gone and pulled the beard of Mullah Abdul (^adir, while the latter 
was addressing a gathering of non-violent Congressmen. On the other hand, Capt. 
Asheroff’s men were first fired upon by the Mullah’s men, who were intent on mur- 
der. As a further proof of the temper of the crowd, Mr. Gxdney stated that an 
attempt was just then made to murder the Political Officer. These were fired upon 
while proceeding in a car. 

Mr. RabihuUah replying to the debate, maintained that it was a crowd of 

non-violent Congressmen who had no intention of bringing about armed insurrection 
The Government had been gravely misinformed. They should release the remaining 
pnsoners, if for no other reason, because they were convicted by a jirga under the 
Frontier Repilation without a proper judicial trial. 

The resolution was put to vote and lost without a division. 

Watee Supply to Tbei Couotey 

Speatohg on his resolution asking for an adequate water supply for Teri country, 
Muhamnad Khan described how the villagers there had sometimes to 
Wi4k ^ many as ten miles to fetch water so that in one trip they had to 
t;paver^e about tufcnty miles for a small supply of water, spending nearly eight 
hours d^y in its colleciaon. He claimed that his tribe was one of the brightest 
fewels of the Bfitlsb Crown and if ^e benign Goyemmenl could not extend to them 
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the amemties of railways and canals, they could at least bring within their reach 
the heavenly blessing of pure water , iv i. 

Naioah Muxajfar Khan gave his experiences and counselled self-help through 
local channels and private efforts in the first instance, a suggestion which was 
assailed by Nationalist members as the philosophy of text books They declared 
that they were hardly in a position to help themselves. ....... 

Mr. Bucket and Mr GMney, on behalf of the Government, observed that the 
Question had long been under the consideration of the Government and experiments 
were m hand to find out the most economical means of supplying water to the 
Ten country* The great difficulty was of course money, but they assured the 
House that there was every possibility of then plans maturing this year. 


Expansion of Co-operative Credit 

Several members supported Khan Ghulam Hatder Khan’s resolution in favour 
of opening co-operative credit societies and extending the system throughout the 
province 

Mr. Hopkimon, Secretary, Transferred Departments however uttered a note of 
warning that in this sphere more haste meant less speed, as had been the experience 
of most other provinces throughout India. He said that these co-operative institutions 
should be carefully nurtured and watched and the Frontier should guide itself from 
the experience of other provinces. 

27th. The Budget session of the Council ; concluded .to-day. Khan 

Bahadur Ghulam Maider Khan’s resolution in favour of starting co-operative 
credit societies in the districts where they have not yet been started and 
increasing their number where they already exist, was accepted by the Government, 
and it was passed without any opposition. ^ ^ 

Mr. Kophinson reiterated that any hasty advance in Co-operative effort was 
fraught with the danger of the movement itself receiving a serious setback from 
which it might take long to recover. The experience of others was before them. As 
the movement was essentially based on self-help, it was necessary that there should 
bo as little official interference m the work of these societies as possible. 

Water Supply in Barren Districts 

Another resolution which was passed without opposition, was that moved by Mr 
Mahibullah Khan recommending that immediate measures should be taken for 
making adequate provision for the construction of tanks and wells for the supply 
of drinking water m the barren tracts of the Hazara, Bannu, Kohat and D, 1. Jthan 
districts. 

Punjab Municipal Act Amend, Bill 

Mr. Pit BaJesh (Nationalist) introduced a Btll to am&nd the Punjab Municipal Abi 
1911 as applied to the North-West Frontier Province empowering Municipal 
Committees to prohibit by notice the keeping of brothels or the residence of public 
prostitutes in the Municipal areas. The Bill sought to impose penalties for non- 
compliance with a notice of such prohibitions. 

Mr. Pir Baksh traced the history of the agitation against prostitution in the Frontier 
culminating in the resort to direct action in Bannu and Eohat and said that 
Section 152 of the Punjab Municipal Act was a great obstacle in the way of the 
municipalities, dealing with this social curse. Lengthy trials and the difficulty of 
adducing direct evidence of prostitutions were other difficulties to meet which he 
had provided for summary trials and the eligibihty of evidence regarding the repu- 
tation of the accused. 

The Finance Member described these provisions as taking a leaf out of the Ordi- 
nances to which he supposed the mover strongly objected. 

Maulvi Nur Baksh raised the pomt that tmkenng with the Indian Evidence Act 
and the Criminal Procedure Code in a provincial enactment was hardly permissible. 
He was in sympathy with the principle of the Bill but public interest demanded 
that It should be circulated for ehcitmg opinion on its provisions and he therefore 
moved its circulation. This was support^ by the Government. 

Mr. Eopkmson said that the Government hesitated to break new ^und in 
respect of social legislation, except in matters of urgent importance. While the 
Government was always eager to take public opinion with it, it had no mmd to 
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outstrip it. Because the Government supported the motion for circulation, it should 
not therefore be supposed that the Government was opposed to measures of social 
reform. The Government's object was to allow public opinion to crystallise on this 
issue and circulation would not entail a delay of more than four months, 

Mr. Khuda Baksh opposed the amendment and he was supported by KTtgn 
Bahadur Abdul Eahim Khan, who suggested that if an improvement was all that 
was desired, the Bill might be referred to a select committee 

The Minister, Sir Abdul Qayum appealed to the Nationalist benches not to 
think that the Government was composed of reactionaries opposed to progress of any 
kind. 

The amendment was put and carried, after a division had been claimed. 

Water Supply in Barren Districts 

The debate on Mr. Eahtbullah's resolution followed the Imes of that on Nawab 
Baz Muhammad Khan of Ten’s, only the conditions in some of the districts 
affected by his resolution were described as worse than in Teii. 

Maulvi Nur Bakhah declared that people had sometimes to migrate from their 
villages bag and baggage, because water could not be obtained for miles and miles 
around. In addition to this hardship, they had also to go without schools and 
hospitals, because these could not exist unless there was sufficient water for all. 

Eai Sahib Eoohvtam observed that serious diseases which kept the people bed- 
ridden for years were prevalent in these tracts owing to scarcity of water, which 
when available at all was muddy and germ-laden. 

Mr. Thompaon, Eevenue Commissioner, gave a sympathetic reply and said that the 
Government was doing everything it could to alleviate the distress arising from 
scarcity of water, but it would take sometime before the Government’s plans were 
put into execution. 

High School por Girls in Peshawar 

Mr. Meharchand Kfi,anna moved a resolution urging the establishment of a High 
Bchool for girls in Peshawar He complained that the N. W. F. Government was 
not spending on female education even a fraction of what the Punjab was spending, 
and it was high time that the Government opened a high school for girls at 
Peshawar. 

Sardar Baja Singh supported the resolution. Maulvi Nur Baksh withdrew his 
amendment in order to facilitate its easy passage. The resolution, however, could 
not be put for want of time, and a large number of people who were watching the 
debate, were disappointed. 

The Budget Session then concluded. 
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The Punjab Legislative Council 

The Punjab Municipal Amend, bill 

Thn Budget session of the Punjab Legislative Council opened at Lahore on the 
25tK FEBRUARYy 1932 with Ohoudhun Shahabuddin in the chair. The attendance 
was full. After new members had taken the oath of allegiance, questions concerning 
local interests were answered by the official members The reports of the select 
committees on the Punjab Serttee Comimssioyi Bill and on the Punjab Nurses^ 
Begistrahon hill were presented to the House. 

The Hon'ble Dr Gokulchand Narang, Minister for Local Self-Government next 
moved that the Punjab Municipal {Amendment) Billy which was introduced in the 
last session of the Council, be referred to a select committee, consisting of twelve 
members. Dr. Narang, giving the reasons for its leference to a select committee, 
said that he would welcome suggestions and amendments which would occur to 
members in the select committee and that the amendments would receive his best 
consideration. 

There was a hot discussion over the selection of members to the select committee. 
Some more names were suggested to be added to the list of members mentioned by 
the mover, 

^ At this stage, Sir Henry Oraih said the number of members on a select com- 
mittee should be as few as possible. Otherwise, there would be a burden m these 
days of stringency. 

After some discussion, nine more names were added, out of which six would be 
local members, who would not get any travelling allowance. 

The Council at this stage adjourned till the 29th instant. 

Revival of Mjtodle School Examination 

29th* FHBBTJAJIY . — The Council discussed to-day Mr. E,. Maya Dai's resolution 
recomniending the Government to rescind the Education department’s circular 
directing the reinstitution for Anglo- vernacular schools of an examination equivalent 
to the previous Middle School examination, success in which is prescribed as 
obligatory for promotion to IX class. The mover said that this examination was 
abandoned in 1904 as it was then found that the minds of teachers and the pupils 
weie constantly fixed on passing examinations rather than on study. The circular 
says that the introduction of this examination would lessen the number of failures 
at the matriculation stage The speaker said than at the matriculation stage already 
the percentage of failures were much less than at the Intermediate or the B, A. 
stage* The proposal would unnecessarily burden the students* minds, put more ex- 
penditure on parents, and discourage education after class VIIL 

The resolution was supported by members from all sides of the house. No 
sp^^ opwsed It except the Director of Public Instruction Mr. Andersorif who 
^id that the object of introduction of the proposed examination was to reduce 
the nuthber of failnree at the matnculation standard, which were due to too many 
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promotion in the earlier cla«<ses. There was no undue strain on boys, as all Endish 
boys underwent an examination at that stage, and the expenditure was not more 
th^ Rs. 7 alter seven years’ educational career. 

Budget for 1932-33 

In presenting the budget to the Council on the 3rd MABCE, Sir Eemu Craik 
Finance membei, painted a depressing picture of the piovmcial finances. He said 
that the final accounts of the previous yeai showed revenue receipts of* 85 lakhs 
below the estimated. Instead of the cm rent year opening with a ci edit balance of 32 
lakhs, It actually opined with a deficit halinee of 10 lakhs As the result of enor- 
mous remissions of land revenue and abiana, totalling 159 lakhs, and also the fall m 
receipts under other heads, the actual revenue for the curient year was now expec- 
ted to be cions kss than the budget estimate Total leduciion of expenditure m 
the cuiicnc yeai emeted by economies had been 10S>^ lakhs gioss, or 81 lakhs net. 

During the curient >eai, capital expenditure estimated at 215 lakhs had been 
reduced to 192 lakhs The whole of tnis would have to be met from borrowing 
except 14 lakhs representing excess of recoveries over out-goings in the Provinci^ 
Loan Account. 

Turning to the prospects foi the year beginning 1st April next, Sir Henry Craik 
said that the schedule of new expenditure had been reduced consideiably below the 
modest figure of last yeai, fiom 40 to 24^ lakhs of which only 5 lakhs was really 
new expenditure, the remaindei being merely lor Establibhment, The total expendi- 
tnio chargeable to revenue had been reduced to 982 lakhs, being the lowest since 
the reforms except the year 1923-24. The revenue estimate had been formed midway 
between the normal year and the worst possible year hitherto experienced. The gap 
between these two figures was slightly ovei a erore and a half and a carefSly 
considered estimate of individual departments came to a figure under all ordinary 
heads of 1,038 lakhs, which was about three quarters higher than the actual 
revenue of the curient year If this amount would be realised, there would be a 
surplus over expenditure of 56 lakhs to which would be added 27 lakhs for extraordi- 
nary receipts. Capital account had been estimated at 159 lakhs as against 192 lakhs 
for the current year This expenditure would be met by borrowing save to the extent 
of 14 lakhs. 

Tuirmig to the report of the Revenue Sources Committee he observed : “No ‘really 
considerable addition to our leveuue can be expected within the present limited field 
for provincial taxation even if the time were opportune for the imposition of fresh 
provincial taxation.” Finally he said • *‘A tentative forecast of revenue and ex- 
penditure prepaied by the Finance Department for the five years 1933-34 to 1937-38 
seet^ to show that even without allowing for any further expansion in one nation- 
building activities, it will take us five years of slow recovery to wipe out the accu- 
mulated. revenue deficit of 152 lakhs ” 


Protection Against Molestation Bill 

. ?83.in8t 21 votes the Council referred to a select committee 

to-day Mr. Fai% Mahomed's Punjab Protection Against Molestation Bill, which is 
based upon the Intimidation Ordinance of 1930 and punishes all offences under it, up 
to SIX months or with a fine or both, for two years after the passage of the Bill. 

1 . inover said that picketing was accentuating communal feelings and therefore 
he thought it his duty to prevent the evil. 

Mr. ^ Narendranath said that as the Civil Disobedience Movement was not 
strong m this province there was hardly any necessity for enacting such a bill. 
Fanait Nanakckand said that the Government apparently did not need 
understand why the Bill was brought forward. 

Mr. Shah Mahomed said that under the provisions of the Bill, the police 

•could arrest persons promiscuously for even whispcrinj ‘ 

Bwadesiu. Khah Bahadur Din Mahomed said that the bi 
Swadeshi goods. 

The Legal Remembrancer said that there were no provisions in the Bill which 
foreign to a similar law which once existed in England. 

Mr. Abdid Q-hani said that the Council would be doing a very grave disservice 


to others to ta^e to 
would affect the sale of 


to the Government 
Rao Bahadur 


r- « ihe Bill on the statute book. 

while opposing the giving of powers to 


the 


nunc uju powers to tne 

^poiioe^ suggested that the Bill be referred a select committee to report by the 7th 
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Mav next. He thought that if the Civil Disobedience Movement died out, then the 
Bill could be dropped, otherwise the House would proceed with it. 

Mr, Mohammad Sadiq said that the Bill was a wild cat, designed to devour 
the bird of freedom. Under its provisions, a father could be jailed for asking hia eon 
to go to school. 

Mr. Mukandlal Pur% said that he was informed that the Government of India 
was senously considering the bringing forward of all Ordinances m the form of a Bill 
before the Assembly. why not wait for that occasion ? 

Mr. Fa%% Mahomed, replying to the debate, referring to those who attributed 
motives, said that those who were guilty, thought otheis to be so. As regards the 
necessity for the Bill, he thought that if he did not introduce it people would think 
that while the Viceroy was issuing Ordinances to restore peace, Indians were doing 
nothing. 

Voting on Budget Grants 

10th, MARCH :—When the Council re-assembled to-day for voting Government 
demands for grants a surprising development occurred. 

Mr. Mukandlal Pun moved that the Budget presented by the Government was 
most ambiguous and quite contrary to the usual practice He expressed his inability 
to table any ‘‘cut^^ motion in the absence of detailed figures. The President called 
upon the Government to explain. 

Sir Henry Craik. Finance Member, said that it was done as several members in 
19B0 had complained that the budget was too lengthy. This question should not be 
taken at this stage, he suggested, as it would lead to the wastage of a lot of time 
and money. 

Several non-official members pressed for detailed information and asked for 
the adjournment of the House in order to enable the Government to supply full 
details. The motion was rejected, as all the official and nominated members were 
against the proposal 

After this. Mr. Nanakehand moved for half an hour’s adjournment, which was 
accepted by the House. 

During the adjournment non-official members decided that instead of an adjourn* 
ment for two or three weeks, a week’s adjournment should be i oved. 

When the House re-assembled Mr. Chhoturam moved that the House be adjourn- 
ed from the l4th to 2l8t. during which time the House should be supplied with the 
necessary information. 

The President at this stage said that as days for discussing the budget were 
fixed by the Governor, he would communicate the views of the House to him and 
the decision thereon would be conveyed to the House the next day. 

Later on, at the suggestion of the Government, a committee of four non-official 
members was formed in order to seek from the Government the particular informa- 
tion wanted by the members from time to time. 

The House then proceeded to discuss the Government demand for ^Tjand 
Eevenue”* 

Mr. C, HL Chhoturam moved that t^he • grant be reduced by Es, 73,4C0 by bring- 
ing the post of Director of Land Eecords under reduction. 

On an assurance given by the Chief Secretary, that as much reduction as possible 
would be made in this connection, the mover withdrew his motion. 

lUA. MARCH Speeches pointing to the deplorable condition of the Punjab Zamin- 
dto were made to-day in the Council which passed the drst token cur in the land revenue 

S *ant. The Government spokesman, Mr. Calvert, financial commissioner, said the 
Overnment was doing what it possibly could to give relief to the zamindars who 
were hit by the world-wide slump. Thereafter the land revenue demand was 
ipranted. A cut of one lakh m excise demand to press the Government for economy 
in the department and another token cut against paiwaries^ record inspection im 
wm defeated. 

t4tK JCAECH:— The grants in respect of forests (Ks. 1,868,600), forest mpiial 
^Expenditure (Es. 4,067,0w}, registration (Es. 74,300, and irrigation (Es. 8,952.900) 
were voted , to-day by the (jouncil without any cuts, fc^everal cuts were moved in 
respect of these grants but were either reject^ or withdrawn. 

On a tokeh imt moved by Khan Bahadur Mtan Mahomed Hayat Qidreshi in the 
Irrigation to protest against the high water rates^the roorer argued that 
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when the price level had shrunk and the economic distress had overpowered the 
zamindars, a cut in rates was most essential 

Baja Narendranath said that the water-rate should be fixed at such a level that 
every poor peasant would be able to pay it When the rates of all commodities had 
fallen down, why were the Government maintaining the old rates? 

Sardar Ujjal Singh said that the Punjab was an agricultural province, and it 
was more hardly hit than the other part of India, there being no industiy in the 
province. The puces of commodities had fallen. The present circumstance showed 
that the prices would not rise in the near future. The future price of wheat was 
likely to be less than it was at present. It would be impossible for the zemindar to 
meet both ends. 

Mr. Nanakohand Pandit said that excepting a few big landlords, the zemindars 
were ready to part with their land, as they could not pay the land revenue and the 
water-rate, 

17th if AiJC' jBT The Government policy for recruitment to Government posts 
was enunciated by Mr 0 C, Qarhet, Chief Secretary, in the Council to-day when 
communal matters again loomed large during cu s on demands for grants. 

Mr E Mayadas (Christian) moved another cut to point out the smallness of 
the number in the Irrigation Department of those communities that were stated in 
the census returns as “others’’ 

Hindu members urged a statement of policy by the Government in regard to 
appointments. 

Mr. Qarbety Chief Secretary, said ‘‘others” communities in the Punjab represented 
3 6 per cent only, including 2 per cent Christians and Jams, Buddhists and Parsecs. 
As regards recruitment to the Punjab Government Secretariat, as long as the candi- 
date, who from his family record could be trusted with secret files was available 
and was efiicient, that was about all the Government looked for. Chiistian represen- 
tation among the Engineers in the Irrigation Department was 11.1 per cent and 
among Deputy Collectors was 2 7 per cent. A general principle was followed by 
the Government m recruitment to Government posts and 50 per cent of the recruit* 
meat was given to Muslim*^ and 50 per cent to non -Muslims. Of the latter 50 per 
eent was given to Sikhs and 33 per cent to others The speaker pointed out how 
difficult It was to regulate the proportion of representatives of communities, des« 
cribed as “Others”, but he assured them that the Government would make an 
endeavour to keep an allotment scheme in view when making new appointments. 

The cut was withdrawn. 

Mr. Joftprasad moved a token cat to protest against the method of recruitment 
in the Irrigation Depaitment, particnlaily against the circular issued in the 
Department to the effect that, during the retrenchment in the temporary establish* 
ment, Muslims should be spared because of the paucity of Mushms m the perms* 
nent establishment. 

Captain Stkandar Eayai Khan^ Eevenue Member, said the Mahomedans were 
much less in proportion to others in the permanent establishment. Therefore, it was 
only just and fair that steps should be taken to safeguard their interests. 

The Hindu members urged the Government to state the definite policy, which they 
were following in recruitment for posts and objected to efficient men being debarred 
from public services, due to their belonging to particular communities. 

The Muslim members demanded that in view of the importance and largeness of 
their community as compared with other communities in the Punjab, more posts 
should in justice be held by Muslims. The cut was rejected without a diviSion. 

181h. Jf That Financial Commissioners were remnants of the old bureau- 
oratio form of government and these posts should be abolished were among tha 
arguments put forwaid by the supporters of Mr. Allah Dadkhan's, motion in the 
Council to-day urging a lakh of rupees cut in general administration demand. 

Mr. Allah Dxdkhan said that m 19J6 there was only one Financial Commissioner 
but Since the intro iucDion of reforms, two posts of Financial Commissioners have been 
ereated. Gov^^rnment has ignored the recommendation of the Betrenchment Com* 
mittee to abcl sh one post. 

Mr. Corbett, Chief Secretary, said that there were three Financial Commissioners 
before reform and a third post had been abolished following the taking over of the 
Income-tax Department by the Government of India. The Punjab Retrenchment 
Oomimttee bad undoubtealy recommended the Abolition of the post eff one IPmmml 
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Commissioner, bufe Government who had more expert knowledge on the point, 
thought thit abolinon was not advisable. The elect'd members attacked Govern- 
ment tor not touching the high Scitaried posts and giving untenable excuses for 
retaining them. 

Mr. Calve} t. Financial Commissioner, enumerated the vauous duties of the 
Financial^ Oommi«5si(in«T, including executive judicMil and advisory 

Mr Kanahchand PatidH said tbe post of Financial Commissioner was a remnant 
or the old bureaucratic torm of government and v\as an obstacle in bunging about 
the reduftion in the salaries of many high paid oflicer>? For example, when they 
approached the Picsident for a cut in his salary, he pointed out to the high 
salaries ot miiiisteis and when the ministers and executive councillors were 
yiproaehed they pointed out the olBceis working under them namely, the Financial 
Commissioners and others. 

Mr, Miles Injincj, second Financial Oommisssioner, said he could not understand 
why ^me members thought that one post of Financial Commissioner was superfluous. 
Did they see one ot the Cnmmissionets loitering about duung otflee houis or sleeping 
ID offict? He hid no doubt thit they did wa^te two months ot their every year 
Bitting in the Oonncil when trey could have been touiing about and doing useful 
work giving advice Rut that wastage of time was not due to their fault 

Sir Henry Slid this reduction of a f<w thousand lupees ironthly was not 

leai economy as the piovincial k venue would lose much more b> the abolition of 
this post rather than gam as the Financial Ooimnissioneis brought three-fiffhs 
of the revenue. The Punjab financiil position was envied by almost all provinces 
a»<i the flnancial position of ihe Piinjib was due to a wouderful iriigatiou system 
which was designed by the Financial Commissioners. 

The motion was lejected, 25 voting for and 42 against it. 

Cut in Ministbbs* Salakees 


A storm followed the use of a Persian couplet of the poet 
Sheikh Sadi, m the Council to-day, by a non-oflScial member during the debate on 
a motion for a cut in the Minister's alaries. 

Mr. Habtbullah moved a cut to reduce the Ministers^ salaries (which after a ten 
per cent reduction stood at Bs. 4,500) to Rs. 3,000. He said that the cut was not 
for censuring the Ministers but was merely intended as a measure of economy. 

Several Moslem speakers supported the mover, criticising the Ministers* “easy 
office-hours”, and pointing out the economic condition of the province. 

Hindu members opposed the “cur” but suggested that the question should be 
handled in such a way that the Ministers might be induced voluntarily to reduce 
their salaries. 


The Ministers did not participate in the debate, but Sir Henry Cratk Finance 
Member, opposing the “cut”, said that in the interest of good government, the 
Mimsiers* salaries should be sufficient to attract the best type of persons It would 
be very regrettable if the Governor approached members to become Ministers and the 
offer was n fused. The Mimstd'^* salaries did not carry the privileges of Government 
service m the shape of leave, pensions, and provident fund, and the Minister had 

f reatcr responsibility than most of the Government servants Reduction motions 
ad been brought three tunes in the Council, and such motions acted as a 
Damocles* swoid over the Ministers* heads. The best course for the Council would 
be to reduce the salaiies of the Mmisteis to be appointed id the future Councils, 
The motion was rejected. 

The Local Self-Government Minister, Dr Golulchand Harang, then rose to 
protest against the couplet used by Mr. Ahmed Yar Khan Daultana, which Dr, 
Narang said, meant that when the country was burning, the Ministers who had no 
sense of honour were rolling in luxury This east a reflection not only on the 
Ministers but on the Government Members and was an expression that nobody could 
use outside the House He objected to the abuse of his privilege by a member. 

Thc Mimster for Educaiion, Mr, Feroxe Khan Noon, angrily pointed out that ou 
d similar occasion previously, the President had forced a remark to be withdrawn, 
twen^*fotir hours after the debate was over. 

After consultation with the Council Secretary, the President called upon Mr% 
Dauliana to withdraw the remark. 

Mr, Ikmiiana refused to withdraw tbe remark, on the ground that fJie meaning 
of the couplet was not that which Dr, Naraug assumed. 
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The Ptesident and other members, who claimed to have read Persian, said that the 
coupkt likely to be interpieted in an objectionable manner. 

Mr Zafarullah poinred out that the Secietaiy of State for India had used the 
term in the Commons, ‘^Dojrs bark, but the caravan passes on” and asked whether 
the couplet used by Mr Daultana could not be allowed as parlimentary languags, 
in the same mannei. 

The President however diffeied, and called upon Mi Daultana to withdrew the 
couplet. Mr. Daultana. while disagreeing with the other meaning, withdrew the 
couplet. 

24th. MAECE —With the exception of throe lupees which were*'cut from *the land 
revenue, canal, water rates and Council secretariat demands, the whole of the Budget 
was passed to-day by guillotine Demands for ‘police and jails’ were not reached, 
A ceoMire motion by a token cut to protest against the policy of the Mini'^ter of 
Local Self-Government for appointing executive officers in municipalities fail'd 

Ml May arias withdrew his resolution urging the withdrawal of the Education 
departments circular announcing that from next year a public examination would 
be held at the stage of Anglo-vernacular middle class, following an assurance of the 
Education Munster that the ciicular would not be enforced and he would submit 
the whole proposal for consideration by the Education Sub-Committee, 

The Government next accepted Mr. Mukandlal Pmi's resolution urging that those 
Muxhahi {untouchable) Sikhs who did not follow the profession of scavengers should 
not be made to clean laterines when in jail. The Council then adjourned sine die. 

THE APRIL-MAY SESSION 

Punjab Municipal Amendment Bill 

28th. APEIL The Apiil-May session of the Council commenced at Lahore with 
the Funjib Municipal Amendment Bill S ’lnsored by Hon Dr. Gokulehand Natang. 
Minister for Local Self-Government The Bill sought to increase Government control 
ovrr muincip.iliries in the Punjab through Goveininent officials, including the deputy 
commissioners, commissioners and the Local Government Board, i;\ith a view to 
enquire into the affnrs of committees for ascertaining whether municipalities were 
being sitisfaetonly administered and also with a view to suspending or piohibiting the 
doing of acts m excess of the poweis conferred on them by law or contraiy to the 
interests of the public or likely to cause waste or damage to mnnicip d funds or 
property or likely to lead to a bicach of the peace or to encourage lawlessness or 
cause injury or annoyance. 

Z?r, Naranq presented to the House the report of the select committee on the Bill, 

Some members raised objections, firstly, on the gionnd that the report as presented 
was not the one which they had signed , secondly that it contained certain 
clauses which went beyond the scope of the bill , and thirdly, that it suggested 
the raising of taxation for the maintenance of an inspectorate for inspecting munici- 
palities. After a lengthy discussion for over three hours the Piesident upheld the 
objections and threw out the report. 

The President also held that when the meetings of a select committee concluded 
the select committee became defunct ; hence the bill could not be further proceeded 
with; the only course was to introduce a fresh bill. 

On the motion of the Revenue Member, the House agreed to refer to a select 
committee a hill protecting certain wild animals. 

Molestation Bill 

5th. MAY : — ^The non-official measure Picketing and Molestation Bill, which pro- 
posed to penalise all forms of picketing and loitering was thrown out in the Council 
to-day by the President’s ruling. The author of the Bill, Mr Fa%% JlfoAamad, introduced 
the report of the select committee which was characterised as illegal by Mr. Mohan- 
lal who said that not only the Bill (report ?) had not been signed by the committee 
members, but its contents were incorrect Mr. Sale, legal remembrancer, who acted 
as secretary of the select commntee. admitted that a blank paper whereon were ob- 
tained the signatures of the members of the committee had been attached to the 
report which was, however, quite correct. 

The President ruled that the report was not properly signed. Therefore 
automatically the Bill was thtowe out and a fresh Bill would have to be 
introduced. 
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6th. i/AF*— Two resolutions were passed by the Council to-day. The first 
recommended to the Government that all dues for the rabi crops of this year 
throughout the province be reduced by 50 per cent, and the second resolution 
recommended to the Government that an urgent representation be made to the Gov- 
ernment of India advocating the necessity tor the reduction of railway freights on 
food grains generally, and that an immediate reduction be made in respect of the 
food grams carried to the ports of Calcntta and Karachi, in particular. 

A gloomy picture of the economic condition of the agriculturists was painted by 
i^eaker after speaker, while discussing the first resolution. Captain Sihandar Hayat 
Khan, Revenue Member, admitted the plight of the zamindars owing to the drop m 
the prices of the produce but pointed out that the enormous remissions gianted 
totalled so far four and a half crores. The Government had, also, reduced the ex- 
penditure and were in favour of further remissions. The retrenchment Committee 
had recommended a saving of Rs 240 lakhs and the Government had already effected 
savings of two crores of rupees ; and further savings had been st ipped by the 
members themselves who urged the abandonment of that scheme of retrenchment for 
that. He opposed the resolution on the ground that it urged a uniform redaction 
of 50 per cent, and not a reduction accoraing to the extent of the distress lu particular 
areas.^ The resolution was carried by 41 against 24 votes, 

PUNJAB Municipal Amend. Bill 

10th, ifAF*— The Council referred to a select committee to-day the Municpial 
Amendment Bill which aimed at better municipal administration and a more judi- 
cious spending of the public money by municipal oflBicers. It will be remembered 
that the bill was introduced in the Council last year aud was thrown out by the 
President’s ruling on April 28. 

This morning Dr. Gokulchand Narang^ Minister for Local Self-Government, in- 
troduced a fresh bill almost similar to that which emerged from the select committee 
aud then moved for its reference to a select committee. 

The Hindu party supported the measure, while the Unionist Nationalist party, 
consisting mostly of Muslims and almost entirely of rural members opposed the 
bill tooth and nail %fUer aha on the ground that the bill takes away the powers given 
to the people under the last reform. 

Mr. Marsden, secretary for Local Self-Government, said that there was no doubt 
that municipal admmistration in the Punjab was a failure. The auditors had com- 
plained to the Government that their objections were not being attended to and 
therefore there was no use in conducting audit in municipal accounts. The Govern- 
ment was being pestered with complaints by the people in and outside the province 
about the non-payment of bills by the municipalities and other matters. Another 
terrible evil in the municipalities was the deliberate dishonesty of the municipalities 
and there had been regrettable increase recently of embezzlement of municipal funds 
by the municipal staff. He gave innumerable instances in support of his allegations. 
Both the motions of Or. Gokulchand Narang, firstly for the introductiou aud 
secondly for reference to a select committee, were carried by an overwhelming 
majority. Thereafter the leader of the Unionist Party said that as his parry was m- 
adequately represented m the select committee the four members (out of 14) of his 
party would not serve on the committee. 

The President said that the House had elected 14 members and they had all ex- 
pressed their willingness to serve on the committee. Tnerdore the only course for 
them was to resign. 

Dr. Qokulcmnd Narang said that it was highly disrespectful to the House that 
the four members of the committee after they had acceptecl office «hould refuse to 
Serve. He however added that the remaining ten members were quite sufficient to 
ear^ on the work of the committee. 

Earlier, the President characterised as a breach of privilege the action of certain 
inembers who had oruicised in the press the ruling of the President on the r<«port of 
the select committee on the Mnnicipal Amendment Bill by which ruling the biU wms 
thrown out. 

The Qouncil ikj&a adjourned aim die. 
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THE B. & 0. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The B. & 0. Legislative Council 

The winter sessioa of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Coancil commenced at 
Patna on the 15tk, FJSBBUABY 1932. The President congratulated Sir James. 
Sifton on his appointment as the Governor of the Province and Mr J T. Whitty 
on hiB appointment as a member of flis Excellency’s Executive Council 
Members representing the Opposition and Muslims associated themselves with the 
President’s observation. 

Bai Bahadur Satis Chandra Stnha introduced a Bill to amend the Local Self- 
Government Act He also moved for consideration of the Bill. 

Mr. G E. Owen moved an amendment, and the Bill was allowed to be circulated 
for eliciting public opinion, 

16th, P’jE'BHUAi?r.--~Non-officml legislative business was transacted in the 
Council to-day, Mr. Kalyan Singh^s motion for refeience of the Chota-Nagpur Tenure- 
holders Bent Account Amendment Bill to a select committee was rejected. The 
mover explained that the measure was designed to provide relief to part-owners of 
permanent tenures by having their accounts separately made up. The Government 
opposed the measure on the ground that it would stfifecfc landlords adversely and 
would be unworkable. 

Budget Foe 1932-33 

17iih. FEBBUABY :*~*Introducing the Budget for 1932-33 in the Council to-day, the 
Hon, the Baja of Kanika^ Finance Member said that last year he estimated the opening 
balance of the province for 1931-32 to be Rs. 90 lakhs, of which E.s 41 lakhs would 
be ordinary balance. Actually, the opening balance was Es 8lj4 lakhs. 

Regarding the prospects of the next year the Finance Member said that it had 
seem^ best to assume ^at the general condition would be no better m 1932-33 than 
they were in 1931-32, but they would not be worse. The actual figure taken for the 
total revenue budget was just over Rs. 5 crores After allowing a saving of Rs, 20 
on account of the temporary ‘‘cut” in pay, and the effect of the retr^chments 
already put ipto force, it was found necessary to reduce the expenditure by Bs, 30 
lakhs more, in order to balance the budget. As a result of the proposals of the 
Betreadiraent Comnuttee, savings to the extent of Es. 25 lakhs in the budget 
estimatei were indicated and the eonsequeat Government orders thereon for a saving 
of ^ were embodied in the budget. 
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Apart frooi certain activities of the Medical and Public Health Departments, the 
declaiation of war by the Con^ioss rendered it essential to provide for the continu- 
ance of the temporal y police forces and for the provision of quaiters to the mounted 
military police foice at Jamsh*‘dpui. The total cost of the new schemes amounted to 
about Rb. lakh‘s There remained, theiefore, a fi^ap of Rs 11^ lakhs to be 
bridgjed before the budj^et would be balanced. Ks. lakhs of this amount was 
found by further piunug the budget, by a ten per cent cut in the primary educa- 
tion grants and by a leduction by lakhs in the provision made for distributing 
among local bodies the pioceeds of the motor tax, and by a further cut of one lakh 
of rupees in the Received Depaitments 

The budget had been balanced, and they had been able to introduce a suiplus 
budget It provided for Rs 299 lakhs expeudituic chaiged to revenue, and would 
give them a closing balance of Rs 30 lakhs, 'Rhich was just Rs. 3 lakhs better 
than the opening balance. Theie would bo Rs. 26 lakhs for the famine lelicf fund, 
Rs lakhs for load subvenlions, and Rs 62,000, ordinary balance. The revenue 
expendituie in Bihai and Oassa in 1929-30 and 1930 31 was just over Rs. 6 crores, 
while in 1932-33 it would be just under Rs. 5 crores, showing a reduction of Rs. 1 
crore or one-sixth of the expendituie, which was no mean result, considexing the 
poveity of the province. 


The Monghye (Taeapue) Fiehstg 

18£hm FEBRUARY —In the Council, today, replying to a short-notice question by 
Mr. Saohchidananda Sinha, Mi M G* Heilett, Onief Secretary, made the following 
statement regarding the recent not m Monghyr district — 

“Detailed reports have now been received legarding the attack on the district 
magistrate and the police at Tarapur police station, m south Monghyr. ^ 

•‘Early on the morning of Feb. 15th the superintendent of police leceived informa- 
tion by a special messenger that a Congress procession would be taken out and a 
meeting held at Tarapur with the object of hoisting the Congress flag^ over the police 
station building. Notices had in fact been posted in several villages intimating that 
on Feb. 15 there would be an attack on Government buildings throughout » the coun- 
try and that on the same day the Congress flag would be hoisted on the thana 
buildings. The superintendent of police arranged for additional police to be sent to 
Tarapur and himself went there with the distiict magistiate. 

“On then arrival there at about 1-30 p m. they found all quiet, but they noticed 
in the liat which was held that day an unusual proportion of men in the prime of 
life, many of whom earned sticks and lathis. At about 3-45 p.m. the superinten- 
dent of police who was working in the dak bungalow heard a noise coming from the 
direction of the thana and he went there at once and found six volunteers carrying 
flags about to enter the thana compound supported by a large mob of about 4,000. 
He warned them to disperse, but they paid no attention, and as it was necessary to 
prevent their entering the thana compound ho personally led a lathi charge 
and succeeded in pushing the mob back somewhat and arrested three volunteers. 

“The mob immediately began to attack three sides with brickbats and lathis, several 
of the police party, including the superintendent of pohoe, receiving injuries. They 
were forced back into the thana compound when they were joined by the district 
magistrate who had forced his way with some difficulty through the outskirts of the 
crowd to the thana. The mob was at this time only 12 yards from the thana 
building, but the district magistrate and the superintendent of police went forward 
at considerable personal risk to warn them to disperse. They were greeted with a 
shower of brickbats, one of which hit the magistrate on the right 1^. He went 
back to the thana and made a further attempt to warn the crowd to disperse, but it 
was impossible for him to do anything owing to the intense volleys of brickbats 
which smashed the door of the building. Realising the seriousness of the situation, 
he then fiied two rounds with his pistol, but this had no eflfect. Six rounds were 
then fired by the constables, but this also did not make the crowd withdraw. As 
the crowd was surrounding the thana, the magistrate undertook the defence of the 
southern side, while the superintendent defended the western and northern sides. 
Firmg, which was personally controlled by the two officers, went on for abont 10 
minutes, 70 rounds altogether being fired. But it was not till some leaders had been 
killed that the crowd began to disperse. One of them was in fact shot when he was 
leading reinforcements from the hat ground, and another when trying to break doWA 
the coxnpotmd wall. 
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^Immediately the crowd began to disperse, firing ceased, though the crowd still 
showed signs of leorganising. The magistrate and the superintendent of police 
again warned the crowd to disperse and drew attention to the fact that some of 
their number had already been killed and injured as a result of this attack. The 
crowd then slowly dispersed. 

attack was also made on the servants of the magistiate m the dak bungalow, 
but the mob desisted from this attempt on one of the servants firing a gun. 

“Both the officers then took steps to bring in the dead and wounded and despatch- 
ed a car to fetch the nearest doctor By 7 p m, first aid had been rendered to all 
wounded persons and they were depatened with a doctor to Monghyr, 

“The total casualties appear to be 8 dead and 5 injuied. All those who were 
wounded were m the front rank and close to the thana. No boys have been injured. 
Two of those killed are reported to be prominent Congiess woikers of the locality. 
Eeinforcements of police arrived later flrom Bhagalpur and the supeiintendent made 
arrangements for guarding the thana from further attack In this he received assis- 
tance from the private secretary to Eumar Knshnanand Singh of Sultan ganj, who 
also undertook to visit the villagers in his aiea to deter the villagers from taking 
part in such demonstrations. 

“There is very little doubt that this attempt on the thana was concerted and 
organised beforehand, and it is foitunate that there was a sufficiently large police 
force present to resist the attack. The magistrate and the superintendent both show- 
ed great courage and restraint in a most dangeious situation and refrained from 
opening fire till it became absolutely necessary to save their lives and those of the 
men who were under their command, and controlled the firing effectively. They also 
made prompt arrangements for the wounded.” 

Patna Univeesity Act. Amend. Bill 

Str Mahomed Fakhruddtn, Education Minister, then introduced a Bill to amend 
the Patna University Act and moved its reference to a select committee In doing 
so he said that the objects of the Bill were in the mam three, namely, to 
bring the Act up-to-date and into conformity with the present conditions, 
co-ordinate the work of the colleges of Patna and improve the constitution of the 
senate and the syndicate. When the Act was passed m 1917 the framers had in 
mind a university partly teaching and partly affiliating. But in fact the university 
had never been partly teaching and paHly affiliating It always had been an 
affiliating university and had left the business of teaching to colleges. Consequently, 
people of all shades of thought had long realised that either the University should 
be made partly teaching ana partly affiliating or the Act should be brought in line 
w’lth things as they were. Expenence elsewaere had shown that the experiment of 
the mixed type of university, partly teaching and partly affiliating, was a failure, 
Eealising this and other difficulties the University sent forward the present Bill which 
he had placed before the Council. 

Sir Sultcm Ahmed, formerly vice-chancellor of the University, who was specially 
nominated as an expert member, maintained that the Bill did not intend to do away 
with the provisions of post-graduate teaching by the university. The present Bill 
was decidedly an improvement and as such they should support it. There was the 
difficulty of finance regarding the proposal of a teaching university. If public 
opinion would demand it and there would be sufficient funds, let them by all means 
have a teaching university, but the present was not the time for it. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Prasad said that by accepting the Bill they would be discard- 
ing the ideal of a teaching university for the s^e of a few more seats for non-offici- 
als as proposed in this Bill. He appealed to the Minister to bring forward another 
oompr^ensive Bill which would be acceptable to the people and in conformity with 
the national ideal, 

Mr. Fawous, director of public instruction, replying to the criticism of the mem- 
bers pointed out that the mixed type of university as urged was a failure and the 
separation of arrangements for teaching of the post-graduate and graduate students 
would result in a very large expense. Besides the external colleges were emphatically 
opposed to any scheme involvmg differential treatment between external and internal 
oolites. 

The nttotion txit reference of the Bill to a select committee was then adopted with* 
out diyissont 
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Demand foe Reduction in Canal RATEti 

22nd. FEBRUARY •’—’RedvLQtion of the canal rates was the subject-matter of an 
important resolution discussed in the Council to-day, 

Mr. Bajandhati Sinha, the mover, uifi:ed that the rates levied on the Sone canal 
be restored to the level which obtained before the last enhincement His g^round was 
that the cultivators weie hard hit bv the economic depression due to the fall in the 
prices of food ejraias and the Punjab and the United Piovinces Governments had 
announced remissions in this diiection. 

Messrs. Abdul Ghani and Oodavarts Misia moved amendments to include the 
Tirbeni and Oiissa canals m the scope of the resolution. The other non-official 
members also joined in pleading the interests of the tenantry and asking for 
relief 

The Raja of Kamla, on behalf of the Government, opposed the resolution and 
pointed out that the cultivators in the canal area wore much better off than the general 
run of tenants The pioposal would lesult in the loss of revenue to Government to 
the extent of about eight lakhs which they could ill-affoid to lose in the present 
financial position of the province 

On a division being called the resolution was carried by 43 votes to 28. 

O THEE Resolutions 

A resolution demanding multiplication of the agricultural demonstration farms 
was withdrawn In reply, the Government accepted the policy on increase of 
demonstration farms, but that owing to the financial stringency the policy could not 
be pushed forward. 

Another resolution for allowing the Paharis of Rajmabal, Sautal Parganas, to 
cultivate and sell Sabai grass without restriction was negatived. 

CSIMINAL OOUET JUDGMENTS 

Rat Bahadur Lachmi PtasatFs resolution, asking the Government to take the 
necessary steps to stop the practice obtaining m criminal courts of delivering 
judgment on the last working day before long holidays so as not to deny the 
accused the right of moving hail petitions before the next higher authority without 
the least possible delay, was carried by 48 votes to 26. This was the second non- 
offieial victory The Government, opposing the resolution, pointed out that they 
could not issue an executive order asking the magistrates not to deliver judgment 
on the days the courts were open. This would not ibe a proper thing to do. 

Civil Couets’ Vacation 

Maulvi Rhalilur Rahmarfs resolution for closing the mofussil civil courts in 
summer for long vacation in conformity with the High Court vacation was rejected 

Rent and Revenue Remission 

Mr. Qodawarh Misra moved a resolution urgmg the remission for the current 
year of 25 per cent, rent and revenue in view of the present economic situation. 
The mover said the tenants of Orissa were suffering acutely; owing to economic 
depression and were unable to pay the full quota of rent. Their existing economic 
posiiion called for relief. 

Rat Bahadur Lahshmt Dhar Mahantt moved an amendment excluding the 
permanently settled estates from the scope of the lesolution. He said when only 
recently rent and revenue were enhanced by 25 per cent as a result of fresh 
settlement remission to the same extent for the year could not much affect the 
Government. 

The Hon. Mr. Whittv, on behalf of the Government opposing the resolution, 
said they have had good crops on the whole during the last few years in all parts 
of the province and there was no distress in the sense m which the word was used 
32 years ago. What they have had to face now was really the scarcity of money. 
People who have had good crops and more than enough to eat have had the 
difficulty of selling the surplus so that they could buy other .necessities of life and 
pay their rent and revenue. The proposal to reduce rent and revenue by 25 per 
cent, meant that the income of the Gov^nment was to be reduced by this amount 
and this could only be done if the provincial budget was balanced by reducing the 
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expenclituro , to this amount oi by incie‘iSin;> taxation. Theie wps baiHly anj scope 
for this diji'^tic icduct.on m the budget when due to financial stnur cnev, the 
administration bcnift earned on v/ith the preate-^t difhcultv with the piebcnt 
expendituie and any a‘U*npfe to impose fiesh taxation m oiuer to ^ivo i< net to 
landowneis who h'i\e had good and prosx)eioiis nme in the p?*.', would bo highly 
resented The Gov element wore nut unsympathetic and they koovv vuy weli tb?'t a 
sudden change oi this nature was alwayn diflicuit to nuet, ho.vJvei guat the 
prosperity which had produced Dwfuuto oiders have been is-ued to the collectoiS 
to ta'^G into account the economic conditions in dealing with defaults and this w.’o 
being done and paiticiilai ca'^cs of hardship were dvclt with generously. 

On division the icsolution was rejected. 

OthePw Nox-Of3?xcial Eesolutios^s 

24th, FEBEUAl^Y-“ Bui Bahadur Lachhmi Piasacl Singh moved a resolution 
to-day lurging the appointment of a committee to inquire into and repoib on the 
causes of un employment among educated young men in the Province and to suggest 
remedial measures 

The Government spokesman pointed out that no useful purpose would be served 
by the appointment of a committee as it was a question of money, and the 
difficulties weie augmented by the financial suingency and economic depression. 

The resolution was then withdrawn 

The Council then di<=«cussed four more resolutions moved by IVIr KkaJiho 
Mahman (1) regaiding the abolition of the system of lecruitment of inspectois 
and sub-inspcctors of police for conducting prosecutions before lower criminal 
courts, and the employment of lawyers for the puipose, (3) the revision of the 
existing road cess assessment on the basis of the piesent prices ot food grams, (3) 
changing the nomenclature of deputy and sub-deputy magistrates into assistant 
inagistrates and assistant, collectors, and that of subordinate judges and mnnsiffb 
into assistant judges, and (4) the lecruitment of 35 per cent, of the total strength of 
subordinate judges direct iiom the bar. 

Mr. Sachehtdananda Sinha and other non-official members supported these 
resolutions. The Government opposed them, pointing out the piactical difficulties 
in the way of giving effect to such proposals. The lesolutions were either withdrawn 
or rejected without a division, 

Goyx. Policy TowapwES Co:>rcREss 

7th, MABCE •'—Voting on Budget grants which commenced to-day gave occasion 
to discuss the Government’s f policy towards the Civil Disobedience Movement. 
The debate was raised by Mr, Srikrislma Prashad who moved a token cut m 
the provision for the Executive Council to discuss the methods adopted by the 
reserved side of the Government in dealing with the Congiess movement with 
special reference to the police activities. Though he recognized that de^^perate 
actions and circumstances called for desperate measures and the situation in Bengal 
and the United Provinces might have necessitated strong measuies, he thought the 
promulgation of all-India Oidiuances was hardly justified. In Bihar, particulaily, 
he said things were quiet and the Government had not explained what Congress 
activities here necessitated the application of Ordinances. It was a mistaken policy 
to use force and resort so frequently to lathi charges by the police. If the Govern- 
ment wanted peace and to create respect for law and older, as they all wanted, the 
activities of the subordinate officers of the Government must be such as to create 
confidence in the public mmd. He criticised the levy of additional police tax in 
several villages in Taiapur police station and asked why non -Congressmen m these 
villages who had not defied the law should be taxed. The Government should be 
id>le to differentiate between the guilty and the innocent. 

Explaining the Government policy in dealing with the 'civil disobedience move- 
ment and the application of Oidinanees, Mr. Whitty said the administration o! 
Ordinances in the province had not interfered in any way with the every day 
of law-abiding citizens and he was convinced that the ^eat majority of people 
were delisted that Congress tyranny was past. Powers under the Ordinances 
were lisea with the greatest moderation and restraint and there was not a single 
instance of abuse, They had been efi:ecuve and almost the whole province was 
very quiet and peaceful, more so than it had been for a good long time past 
Every member ox tjhe Govern wnt deplored as much aa^any other ^member the lament* 
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able loss of life which had taken place at Motmari, Tarapui, Monghyr district, and 
Sheohai, Muz^ifFarnur district but he bflieved not one step was taken at these 
pla^'es, not one shot ^^as filed which could have been avoided and for everjy action 
of the Government and tne police the foolish and wicked policy of the Oongiess 
was responsible They could well realis j the position, a tiny armed police loice 
consisting of 20 to 30 men suitoundtd by an excited mob showeiing brickbats, 
clods and stones and once the mob got to that stage, any moment it might get 
completely out of control, rush the police and beat them to death and burn down 
the police station Faced with such difficult situations the mngi-^tiates m charge and 
the police hid acted with lestiamt, coinage and at great peisonal iisk and also the 
forces under them 

Eegardmg the employment of additional police, it was based on the principle 
that it people by their own misconduct londeicd additional police necessary to secure 
law and oidcr, they should be made to pay loi them and they only employed the 
smallest number pjs&ioio foi shortC'st possible period. This piipciple was earned out 
in a reasonable way. Under these circumstances, ir they condemned the Government 
and the police action, they would be doing a grave injustice which would make good 
government more difficult and tie their own hands most giievoiisly when the province 
got autonomy in neai future. 

Mr. Saohchidananda Sinhco, leader of the Opposition, said, at this stage, that no 
useful purpo?ie, it seemed to him, could be served by discus&ing the justification or 
otherwise of the Oidinances. He asked the Government to have the allegation of 
police excesses made by the non-officials fully investigated and satisfy those who had 
doubts. Though the Government possessed a giant’s strength, he hoped they would 
not use It like a giant. 

Messrs. Rajandha'ti 8in1m and Dwaylanath joined with the previous 
speaker in demanding a full inquiry by the higher authoiities into the allegations 
made. 

Mr. Whitty replied it was not easy for the Government to make inquiries 
regarding vague allegations He would be perfectly willing to satisfy the 
non-official members, but complaints, m the fiist instance, should be made to 
the local officers and if they weie not satisfied, they should approach the higher 
authorities. 

On a division, the motion of token cut was rejected by 31 votes to 17, 14 mem- 
bers keeping neutral. 

8th* MARCH token cut motion urging the appointment of more natives 'of 
the province as managers of court of waids m general and of the Brtish court 
of wards in paiticular was carried. 

There was a tie on the motion regaiding the Shahadabad dead body case, the 
mover asserting that the Government acted in supersession of judicial finding by 
accepting the opinions of the Inspector-General of Police that no blame attached to 
the police officeis. 

The Chief Secretary, replying, maintained that the charge against the Government 
was incorrect. 

The motion was rejected by the casting vote of the President who, according to 
convention, voted for the statues qao* 

_ The House then voted the whole demand under the ‘‘General Administration” 
minus one rupee. 


9th, MARCHi—k demand was made to-day for the adequate representation 
of Bihan Humus m appointments as Government Pleaders, Public Prosecutors and 
Jpistrict and Sessions Judges, Mr. 8r% Krishna Prasad sponsored the demand under a 
token ‘cut” in the grant for “Administration of Justice”, and pointed out that the 
r^resentation was only 3 out of 26 m the former appointments and only one out 
or 10 in the latter appointments. Other members supported him. 

The Government opposed the motion stating that the policy had been to 
available men. Dae regard was being paid to the representation 
01 cl ifferei^ communities consistent with the principle of efficiency of the pubhc 
services. The motion was withdrawn. 

Another demand was made by 8hyamnardan Bahwy for the separation of 
Judicial ana Executive functions. 
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The Government replied that the best course was to leave the decision on the 
question to the future Government. The motion was withdrawn. 

The Council then voted the demand under Administration of Justice. 

Classification of Peisoners 

Mr. Sri Knshna Prashad next raised the question of classification of 
political piisoners under a token cut m the Jail demand. He pleaded for 
revibion ot classification of prisoners. The motion was continued on the next day, the 
10th MARCH, when the mover urged that the prisoners who during the last civil 
disobedience movement weie placed either in ‘A^ or ‘B’ class should now be simi- 
larly classed He numerated cases in which pn&oners classed ‘A^ during the last civil 
disobedience movement on re-eonviction this time weie classed *B’ and those who 
were formerly classed ‘B’ were now being classed ‘C’. He hoped that this state of 
affairs would be remedied. 

Mr. Sachckidana7ida Sinha and Mr. Eajandhan Sinha suppoiting the motion 
stressed that the ]ail rules in the matter of classification should be strictly 
adhered to. 

^ Bimala Ckaran Singh opposed the motion and asked why those who in- 
fringed the law should seek its protection, 

Ma^ Bahadur Biiarkanath suggested the appointment of distiict committees pre- 
sided over by the district judges to help the Government m the classification of 
political prisoners. 

Mr. A. G. Davies f Judicial Secretary, replied that the cases of classification 
of political prisoners were carefully examined by the Government according to the 
rules laid down. During the last civil disobedience movement the rules were newly 
framed and now the classification was being more scientifically worked out than m 
its first year of working. It was open to the ‘0’ class prisoners to appeal to the 
Government against their classification and m the absence of such an appeal to the 
Government there was no alternative for the Government to proceed in the matter. 
The appointment of district committees would not be feasible. 

The motion was rejected by 37 votes to 35. 

The Council then voted the whole demand under jails and convict settlements. 
Posting of Additional Police 

Mr. Srikrishna Prasad raised another debate to discuss the posting of the 
additional police force in Barbigha and Tarapur, Monghyr district, at the cost of the 
inhabitants of those areas He contended that the requirements to be fulfilled for 
quartering additional police under the Police Act were absent in both these cases. 
The Government had not established that these areas were in a disturbed and 
dangerous state. He asked why the whole population of these villages was being 
taxed for the misdeeds of a few persons. It would mean a great hardship to the 
poor people of those areas. 

Khan Bahadur Wahah Khan said that it was not the fault of the Government 
that the additional police was quartered in those areas, but it was the fault of those 
who were out to break the law and disturb peace. He knew from personal experi- 
ence that the people of these areas were a turbulent nature. 

Mr. Rameshwar Prasad S%ngh Mr. Gogendra Mohan Sinha and Eai Bahadur 
Dwarka Nath supported the motion. 

Mr. Bimala Charan Singh and Eai BahadurlHarendranatb Banerjee opposed the 
motion 

The hoD. Mr. J. T. Whittg, replying on behalf of the Government, said that 
nobody would object to the general principle on which the appointment of additional 
police was based. In areas where serious disturbances occurred additional police was 
appointed at the cost of the inhabitants of those areas in order to secure peace and 
order. He explained how conditions in those areas and the conduct of their in- 
habitants rendered the appointment of additional police necessary. It was not 
intended as a punishment but the sole object was to secure peace. The levy was 
based on property quahfication and therefore the incidence would not be large on the 
poor people; 

IWi. MABOM Besuming the ddbate to-day, ' ATr. Saehchidananda Sinha^ 
leader to the OpjEiosition, said that hia sympathy was entirely with the 
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Governaaent m this matter He had no sympathy with those who created 
trouble by* engaging themselves in subversive activities either in the name 
of Swara] or independence He had carefully read the history of his country 
and he could say that ail such movements served as an impediment m the way of 
constitutional progress and the attainment of responsible self-government. It was no 
argument that because some innocent people would be taxed. Government should 
not appoint additional police If that view were to pievail Government could 
not appoint additional police under any circumstances. Durmg the Shahabad 
nots of 1917, his friend Mr. Justice Jwala Piasad, judge, Patna High Court had 
also to pay a substantial sum for additional police. He, however, ask^ the Govern- 
ment to consider the matter carefully at the earliest opportunity before six months 
and do then best to relieve the hardship of the people m those areas. 

JKTian Bahadur Saghir^uUEaq said that m matters relating to law and order there 
should be no place foi sentiment The spirit of lawlessness must be checked at any 
cost, and if this spiiit was not checked, it would be difficult to work the new cons- 
titution smoothly. 

Mr S ill. EafeeTi stated that he had no sympathy with law-breakers. But he 
would ask the Govei ament to exercise their extraordinary powers with extreme cau- 
tion and see that those who were innocent should not suffer. 

Ra% Bahadur Skyam Nandan Sakay suggested that the number of the additional 
police force be reduced and also the period of its appointment. 

The hon. Mr. Whitty, winding up the discussion, reiterated the general policy 
of the Government in the matter of appointment of additional police, and said that 
this policy had found mpport with many members. It was admitted that there 
were serious disturbances and lawlessness m those areas necessitating the appoint- 
ment of additional police with a view to secunngilaw and order and peace. He would 
be prepared to examine carefully the question after the expiry of the period of six 
months. 

The token cut motion was withdrawn and the Council voted the demands for the 
police, the scientific department and education, (reserved). 

Inadequacy of Peimary Education 

Bat Bahadui Lalcshmidhar Mahmti then moved a token cut in the provision for 
grants to local bodies for primary education He complained of the inadequacy of 
grants and other members joined with him in accusing the Government in not taxing 
measures to introduce free and compulsory primary Sucation for the training of 
the electorate m rural areas and protesting against the ten per cent, cut in primary 
education grants as a measure of retrenchment. 

14th, MARCBi'-'ThQ discussion was continued to-day when Mr. JS, K*. 
Qokhale, Education Secretary, explaining the measure adopted to further the 
progress of primary education stated Siat primary education had had a &ir 
share of the funds and the expenditure on it was in the vicinity of Rs 60,00,000. 
They had provided education to 40 per cent, boys of the school-going age* They 
all desired to attain the goal of free and compulsory primary education but due to 
the present state of the provincial finances and the inelastic sources of revenue the 
cost would be prohibitive. Introduction of fiee and compulsory education would 
cost three crores of recurring besides a vast amount of non-recurring expenditure. 
The Government regretted the 10 per cent, cut in the primary e^ication grant 
but it was inevitable for the purpose of balancing the budget. 

Khan Bahadur Baghir-ul*haq opposed the motion and urged that the (jN)venxment 
should take over the direct control of primary education from the local bodies as 
he considered the present system of primary education objectionable and productive 
of class hatred. Instead of being a nation-building agency it was going to be a 
nation -ruining agency. 

Rat Bahadur Dwarkanath considered literacy to be the cure for all the present 
evils and the universal rudimentary education was the best foundation for making 
the electorate politically^ conscious. 

^ iS^r Fakhruddin, Minister of Education, assured the Oouneii that he had always 
tried to secure larg^ funds for primary education and he also subsenbed to the 
principle of free and compulsory education, but the present financial outlook was a 
serious obstacle m their way. 

37 
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The token cut motion was pressed to a division and earned by 34 votes to 28. 
Other cut motions were under discussion when the Council adjourned. 

15th» The Council voted to-day the demand for education less rupee 

one and the whole demand tor civil works, transfeired aud reserved, and miscella- 
neous departments 

Heavy Establishiment of P. W. D. 

Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay moved a token cut in civil woiks and called 
attention to what might be charactciised as the heavy cost of establishment of the 
Public Woiks Department and urged the desii ability of building lesidential houses 
for which rents weie to be realised on business lines by floating loans for the 
purpose 

{Several non-official members including Mr Sachchtdananda Stnha, Mr Srtkrishna 
Prasad and Ba% Bahadur Lachhmi Prasad Stnha criticised the expenditure on the 
Public Woiks Department, paiticularly establishment charges, and urged that 
the province was bordering on bankruptcy and could not afbid the present scale of 
expenditure. 

Sir Qanesh Duita Singh, Monster, and Mr Gubbay, chief-engineer, replying stated 
that the establishment charges had been appreciably reduced and that there was 
hardly any scope for further retrenchment The recommendations of the Retrenchment 
Committee relating to the department weie carefully examined by them in all their 
aspects. It was a doubtful proposition if it would pay the Government to float 
loans for building purposes, and when there was no provision m the budget for 
original works a Uiscussion on the question would only be academic. The motion 
was withdrawn. 

Mr. Barnes hwar Prasad Singh under a token cut protested against the reduction 
by one-half of the provision made lor distribution to local bodies out of the pro- 
ceeds from the motor tax. 

Mr, Owenj secretary to Local Self-Government department, explained that the cut 
was a temporary one to meet an unforeseen financial emergency. He assured the 
Council that it was the desire of the Government that local bodies should receive 
full benefit out of these proceeds. 

The motion was rejected by 34 votes to 29. 

Abolition of Fishebies Dept. 

Mr. Eameskwar Prasad Singh’s motion for the abolition of the fisheries depart- 
ment was under discussion when the Council adjourned. 

16th, MARCH opposing the abolition of the Fisheries department 

to-day, Mr. B K Gokhale, Education Secretary, said that the Industry supported 
105,000 people in the province While other provinces wtre spending much more on 
it, Bihar was spending over Rs. 10,000. Ihe department was now distnbuiing 4}i 
lakhs of fry which resulted in incrt-ased profit to those engaged lu the industry. 
The underlying idea of the department was not to make a profit but to 
undertake propaganUa and scientific investigation of fish culiiire. 

The motion for the omission of money fox the department was ultimately rej'ected 
without a division. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Prasad raised a debate under a token cut on the policy underlying 
the working of the department of Industries and its detailed programme. Firstly, 
he urged the need for undertaking a comprehensive survey of the industries of the 
province so as to explore the possibilities of their development Secondly, he stressed 
the need of organising industrial finance by establishing an industrial Bank in the 
province. Thirdly, he stressed the need for foimulating a definite programme for 
10 or i5 years for the industrial development of the province. 

Mr. Gohhale, Education Secretary, poiuied out that an industrial survey might be 
a eostly affair costing 1% lakhs of lupees. The Government had done all^ that was 
poaeible towards the industrial development of the province with the limited finan- 
cial, resources at their disposal. He added that without a central c-oordmating orga^ 
nisation l^e the Imperial Agricultural Council it was not possible to tackle 
b^ustrial problems effectively. 

The moMoa ym mihdraw&f 
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Mr KhaUlur Rahman raised the question under a token cut of the emoluments 
of the Dufctor of ludustries and pointed out that his salary was out of proportion 
of the vt^ork done by him 

Maul VI Abdal Qhani said that when other provinces with much larger revenues 
were payitig their Directoia of Industries much less, they were paying a much higher 
salary. 

Mr, Sachohidanapda Stnha suggested that when the contract with the present 
incumbent expired, the Government should cut down the salaiy for the post by at 
least half in view of the piesent financial stiingeucy 

The Education Secretary, Mf GoUtale, and Sir Falhnddin, Minister in charge, 
replied that th^‘y weie paying the piesent incumbent less than the sanctioned salary 
and if thpy leally wanted a good man they would have to pay a leasonably decent 
salaiy. They as^uied the Council that m Apiil next year when the contract termi- 
nated with the piesent incumbent Government would carefully consider the question 
of salary for thiS office 

The motion was withdrawn. 

The Council then voted the whole demand under Industries. 

Rai Bahadui Lachh^ni Prasad Sinha, under a token cut, discussed the working 
of the Cooperative depaitraent. He criticised the present policy of the wholesale 
liquidation of co-operative societies and sujzgested the abolition of the federation office 
and establishment on the ground that it was serving no useiul purpose. 

Mr Gohhale, Education Secretary, replied that they were awaiting the 
report of the Cooperative Inquiry Committee and they would carefully consider 
the suggtstious made by the member along with the recommendations of the 
committee 

The motion was withdrawn. 


\7th MARCH —The Government earned through all their budget demands in 
the Council to-day, whirh being the last day for the voting of budget demands the 
guillotine wab applied after five and many demands were voted without discussion. 

Rai Bahadur Lachhm Prasad Stnha raised the question of amalgamation of the 
departments of public health, inspector-general ot civil hospitals and inspector- 
general of prisons in the interests of economy. 

The Government replying stated that the activities of the medical and public 
health departments had considerably increased and it was not possible to amalgamate 
them As regards the suggestion to amalgamate the jail department either with the 
medical or public health depaitment it would be carefully examined by the 
Government. 

The Minister pointed out that jail being a reserved department be could anticipate 
what decision the Government _ would take on the suggestion. The policy of the 
Irrigation department was also criticised by ^ non-official members, including Messrs. 
Shyamnandan Sahay, Dwarkanath, Hare Kiishna Chaudhuri and Sn Kjrishna Prasad 
who complained that many useful irrigation schemes were not being given effect to 
by the department. 

The Government replied that the schemes were expensive and they could not 
utilise the general revenues of the province for the improvement of land under per- 
manent settlement. 

The Council carried a token cut of Es. 10 by 28 votes to 26 m the irrigation 
demand. 

Rao Bahadur Lachhmt Prasad Striha urged the desirability of filling the post of 
inspector-general of stamps and registration and excise commissioner from the pro- 
vincial civil service. 

The Minister of Excise objected to the proposal on the ground that it was not 
in the interest of excise department and excise being the chief source of revenue 
of the province, they could not fill the post of excise commissioner from the provin- 
cial service. 

All token cut motions were withdrawn or rejected after discussion. 


The Patka Uijiveesity Ambto. BiLh 
MARCH : — ^At to-day’s meeting of the Council the hon. Sir Falchn^din. 
Minister of Education, moved that the Patna University ^ Amendment Bill 
as reported by the select committee be taken into consideration. He explained 
^at the object of the Bill was to bring the Act in conformity with the existing con- 
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ditions, to improve the constitution of the Senate and the Syndicate and to co-ordinate 
the wo^'k of the colleges at Patna. 

Mr* Sri Krishna Prashad moved an amendment to omit clause 2 from the 
Bill. He contended that the character of the Univeisity as contemplated in the 
original Act of 1917 and based on the Nathan Committee Beport should not 
be altered, llie original Act contemplated a partly affiliating and partly teaching 
type of university and by the present Bill it was inteijded to do a’svay with the 
teaching part. The University buildings and equipment had alieady been conjpleted, 
he added, and what was requiied was to tianstei the contiol oi the teaching of 
internal colleges to the University and also transfer funds to it. Therefoie. there was 
no difficulty at all in establishing a teaching university by changing the character of 
the university. 

Sir Sultan Ahmad, formerly Vice-chancellor of the Patna University, speaking 
said that he was also in favour of the ideal of a teaching university and he fought 
for it for ten years and he still stood by that view. But they should not be earned 
away by theories and dogmas. The mere alteration of a few words would not 
change the character of the system of higher education in the province. The condi- 
tions for which the original Act was biought into operation did not eMst at present 
and therefore the Bill was designed to bring it into conformity with the present-day 
conditions. The deletion of the clause as proposed m the Bill would not be a bar 
to the establishment of a teaching university m future when public opinion asserted 
its^f in its favour. 

Mr, 8. M, Eafeex said that though he was not fully satisfied with the bill he 
welcomed it as introducing what he called even little reforms, 

Mr. 8. Sinha adhering to the ideal of a teaching university asked that even by 
the retention of the original clause regarding a teaching university, what guaiantee 
there was that a teaching university would be established in the near future. In all 
civilized countries universities were organised not only by Government support but 
also by public support. , , , „ . , , , , . 

Bai Bahadur Dwarhanath said that the deletion of the original clause would give 
the impression that for long time to come they were going to abandon the idea of a 
teaching university. Let the Government omit fiom the statute anything they liked 
but the ideal of a teaching university could not be blotted out from the recesses of 
their hearts and minds. The discussion was not concluded when the Council 
adlourned. 

The Council also voted several supplementary demands including Bs. 2.700 for 
the survey of the Patna city municipality. 

Goyebnoe’s Faebwell Speech 

After this H. E. Sir Hugh Stephenson, the Governor, delivered a speech bidding 
farewdl to the Council. In the course of his speech H. E. said that for more than 
26 years he had served India with the best that was in him and m return he 
received a rich reward in the fullness of the life India offered him, m the opportu- 
nities for work that was really worth while and, above all in the friendship of its 
people. Inferring to retrenchment in provincial expenditure to the extent of a crore, 
His Excellency aaded that they had not been able during the last five years to take 
great strides forward, but an autonomous province of the future would be grateful 
to them that they had sacrificed thar selves on the alter of solvency and had re- 
frained from mortgaging their finances. They all regretted the suffering that the 
civil disobedience movement and the action they had found it necessary to take to 
defeat it had entailed and they fervently hoped the province would quickly return to 
that peace which was essential to enable it to face with courage the difficulties of 
the future. 

Concluding, His Excellency said : '‘If our partnership of 5 years confers any 
privilege on me to give a word of advice, it is that we should cast aside the slogans 
and political cries that belong to a past, manfully face the facts and difficulties be- 
fore us and think out for ourselves the solutions that are in the best interest of the 
country as a whole. My good wishes always will be with Bihar and ^Orissa 
whatever the future may hold and I am very sorry I have come to the parting of 
Oippr 



The Burma Legislative Council 

GOVERNOit ON BuRMA’S FuTXJRE 

The Budget SeSbion of the Burma Legislative Council was opened by H. E. ^Sir 
Chailes Jnnes, the Governor at Bangoon on the FEBRUARY 1932. 

In opening the session His Excellency explained the full impoU of the Premier's 
historic announcement at the terminahoo of the Burma Round Table Confeience 
m all its beaung*^, and sa’d that the announcement cleared the air, making plain the 
^hoiee that lay betoie the people of Buima, of either Federation or Separation. 

While detailing the over -mastering conditions behind the urge towards a Federa- 
tion of the Indian provinces and Sta<^es, His Exeelleney pointed out that such 
considerations haidly touched Buima and lefeired paiticularly to the diffeience 
between Buirnan and Indian national feeling and geographical factors His 
Excellency added Tt is quite a legitimate view that, taking all things into account 
it would be wiser for Burma to continue to pull her lesources with those of India 
and ^ *he Indian Federation. But. it would mean surrender for an indefinite 
period of Burma s aspirations to work out her own destiny as a nation and be 
inistiess iQ her own house It would mean also that Burma would remain a part 
of India, and the interests of the part, where they differ, must necessarily give way 
4 uu whole There aie also the obvious implications of the 

stubborn faict that the population of Burma is only 14 millions, while that of India 
w nearly 340 millions. On the other hand, if only she will grasp the opportunity 
me prospect is opening up before India of being welded into a great powerful 
Federation controlling, under the British Grown, the destiny of one-fifth of the 
human race , and some Barmans may reasonably think, that it would be wiser for 
Burma to avoid the wrench and dislocation of separation and safer for her, as she 
m be content with a place m the Indian Federation " 

« point I wish to make is that the issues 

ought to be carefully thought out and squarely faced There must be no thought 
w Ubing India merely as a political convenience There is no place in the Indian 
federation, except for loyal members, content that the member's common interest 
snould be managed m the interests of the whole, and ready and willing to contribute 
loyally and faithfully to the strength and well-being of the Federation. If Burma 

opportunity. If not, let her throw in her 
lot witn Inaia whole-heartedly and without any ortiere pensee and let her play her 
part as a loyal member of the Federation. 

a expressed the desirability of an early settlement of the preliminary 

issue of S^aration^ or Federation by a general election, regarding which he would 
decision soon after consulting the party leaders and other interests 
ills Excellency compared and contrasted the present and proposed Constitutions, 
stressii^ th^ of 95 subjects 91 will be transferred, subject to certain safeguards, as 
opiwsed ^ 22 provincial subjects at present administered by the Ministers* 

T j His Excellency observe that the true parallel was between 

inaia and ^urma, and a comparative study of the Premier's announcements, both at 
tne cose of the India Conference and Burma Conference, would disclose a similarity 
^ application to both the countries. 

u ® account of the progress made in the suppression of the 

rebellion coinpli men ting the troops among others, but warned the House of the 
possibility of the attainment of happy results and normality only upon their 
success in suppressing the terrible out- breaks of violent crime to which the rebellion 
gave rise. 

As regards the financial situation His Excellency outlined the financial stringency 
of the province by contrasting the present budget figures with the previous ones and 
by quoting the figures of receipts and expenditure, there being a heavy fall in the 
forraen and ^ increase in the latter, due partly to the rebellion, ffis Excellency 
pointed out that world economic conditions should not be lost sight of. Burma 
to boprow 218 lakhs to balance la^t year's budget, and was not able to tide over 
^ 1 <3espite the reduction in the ordinary 
expenditure of 240 lakhs and 164 lakhs, compared with iiie figures of isfes-wis ana 
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19'KJ-31 respectively. The Governor emphas’sed the importance of balanchig the 
budget in the event of Burma sepaiating fiom India, for the purpose of creating 
confidence in the vrorld maikets, enabliMg borrowing at a rea'^onable rate ol interest. 

Concluding His Emllency “Renaerub''i, HiS Majes'y^s Govemmeiit is 

building, not for the present, but for the future” and add^d • ‘This is the tiirnii*g 
point in the history of Burma, and it is for you to see that her feet aie firmly set 
on the safe and certain road that leadb towards the goal, and that she is not led 
astray into the wilderness. What is needed now, is co-op^ration. Espocielly, will 
it be necessary if the decision is to -eparate fiom India Theie are points of contro- 
versy in the new Constitution between diffiuent paities and difeient sections of the 
communities. Get together, and try to settle them by consent. 

PBESE3STATI02T OF BUDGEr 

After His Excellency’s speech, Mr Thomas Coupei Finance Member, presented 
the Provincial Budget and said that the yeir 1930-31, he had hoped, would end with 
a surplus balance of Rs 33 lakhs. The decision to postpone the collfction of land 
revenue m validated that e^iimafe Only a sum of Rs 80 lakhs out of the normal 
nonm crop revenue of some Rs. 400 lakhs was got in by the 31=t March 1931, and 
the year closed with a detiut of Rs 218 lakhs, whieli was borrowed fiom the 
Provincial Losns Fund of the C^nti il Governm'^nt. The year 1931-32 therefore 
opened with nothing in the movmcial treTSury There was a laige shrinkage of 
revenue in 193.-32 as the fall in the puce of agncultmal produce, ti her and other 
commodities had a disastious reaction on the provincial revenues, the chief items m 
shrinkage being under Foiest Rs 39 hkhs Capitation and Thaibameda taxes Rs. 
27 lakhs, ordinary land levenue Rs. 22 lakhs, Excise 32 lakhs, Fishery 15 lakhs, 
and Civil Works 14 lakhs The probable expenditure in the same year being revised, 
thre wtre large savings under certrnn heads, such as 51 lakhs under civil works, 11 
lakhs under Commuted pensions, 8 lakhs “cut” in pay; but the inciease of Rs 54 
lakhs under Loans and Advances, 25 lakhs under Police, and 9 lakhs under Famine 
Relief, left only 15 lakhs below the onginal estimate. 

The budget estimate for the yeir 1932-33 were summarised as follows • Ordinary 
revenue Rs. 900 lakhs, repayment of the Local Government’s loans Rs 24 lakhs, 
Miscellaneous Receipts Rs, 23 lakhs and the loan taken from the Central Govern- 
ment’s Provincial iJnans Fund Rs. 36 lakhs, making the total receipts 983 bikhs. 
The ordinary expenditure of Rs, 913 lakhs, with other payments and expenditures, 
totalled Rs 978 lakh«», thus leaving a very small closing balance of Rs 5 lakhs. 
The moat drastic measures of economy and retrenchment had been made in oider to 
reduce expenditure, the net result of retrenchment being a saving of Rs 152 lakhs. 
As the ordinary revenue was not sufficient to meet the ordinary expenditure, much 
less finance expenditure of a capital nature, it was proposed to borrow Rs 36 lakhs 
in 1932-33 for irrigation works, pension commutations and other purposes The 
borrowings in 1910-31, including Rs. 218 lakhs taken on the Blst March 1931, 
totalled Rs 273 lakhs and with the loans taken in the earlier years and s'lU 
outstanding, the total indebtedness of the province on Maich 1933 would be Rs, 
581 lakhs 

Regarding the province’s financial position, the Finance Member said that it was 
unsatisfactory. The fall of ciores in revenue must be expected to last so long 
as the fall in the price-level of agricultural commodities continued There had been 
great reductions in non-recurring expenditure from Rs 60 to 8 lakhs and on capital 
expenditure from Rs 50 to 5f lakhs, but the departments in future had to contem- 
plate two crores annually less for routine expenditure. The revenue deficit nquired 
immediate correction. Borrowing was not regarded as feasible, and as additional 
resources were needed, the only way was by new taxation The dnect cost of the 
rebellion to the province was Rs. 25 lakhs, the increase under Police and Military 
expenditure being a central, and not a provincial charge. 

Continuing, the Finance Member said that according to an estimate from a well- 
known source, IX <‘rores of rupees* worth of gold was exported from Burma m the 
ten months ending September last. After that, when the rupee was no longer linked 
to gold, 3X crores worth of gold had been exported. 

Regarding the crop for 19ll-82, the Finance Member said that it was grown at a 
profit which was not the case with that in the preceding ye ir The most astounding 
thing had been the export of a bumper crop surplus of 3X nulhon tons, a figure 
never reached and a record in the world. 
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NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 

OrnciAL Bills 

After the presentation of the Budget, the Finance Member introduced a hill to 
impose a duty on match whicn was expected to bring 17 lakhs and a Bill amending 
the Indian Stamp Act providing for an enhaiiceraont in the rates of duty on non- 
judicial stamps, both bemg referred to select committees Tiie Council then adjourned. 

18th FJilBRUARY —The Council had a short sitting to-day when two Govern- 
ment Bills were passed iMthout debate The hist was the Burma Courts Amendment 
Bill in which it was proposed to create ntw Grade Civil Couit called the Asbistant 
Distiict Court with pecuniaiy jurisdiction on civil side, limited to Rs. 15,0U0 and 
appellate powers m respect ot appeal not exceeding Rs. 500 m value and also to 
remove some irngulaiities The other Bill waste amend the Rangoon Developmeiit Act 
of 1920 the object of which was to insert a clause to enable the Board ot Trustees 
to frame lules under which widows and dependants, m case ol death of trust 
servants while in seivice ot the trust, would be entitled to receive giatuities. 

Reduction of Land Revenue 

\5th, FEBRUARY —Discussion of non official esoluHons commenced in the 
Council to-day The Government suffeied its fiist defeat by a majonty of 18 votes 
over the first resolution recoin men ding that the laud revenue rates be reduced m 
every district, pioportionately in accordance wuth the paddy-pnce found prevalent 
m the district concerned, during the first week of January. 

Buema’s Future— Separation Issue 

18th FEBRUARY .^The Premier’s statement on Burma’s future was discussed 
the whole day m the Council 

U Chit Mia luiliaied the debate by moving that the Prime Minister s statement 
relating to the future Government of Burma did not satisfy the political aspirations 
of the people of Burma He observed thit the proposed Constitutiou was unaccep- 
table as it was full of checks and safeguards, and objected to the two Houses of 
Legislature and the appointment of Financial Advisei. 

Mr Ba Pe, delegate to the Burma Round Table Conference, moved an amendment 
that the Premier’s siatement while it did not completely satisfy the political aspira- 
tions of the people of Buima, afforded a suitable basis for determining the future 
Oonstitatiou ot Separated Buima. He observed that though he was not satisfied with 
the statement as u stood, he appealed to the House to consider the pioposed Cons- 
titution in all Its aspects po’niing out the advantages of a separated Burma with the 
Constiiution sketched by the Premier. 

Analysing the new Constitution lu detail, Mr, Ba Pe emphasised the advantage of 
accepting it, opining that it contained provision for automatic growth leading to the 
cheiished goal of Responsible Government. He urged Burmanisatiou of the Army 
and expressed dissatisfaction against the exclusion of Backward Tracts. He urg^ 
that the question of commercial lights should be kept open for the future Govern- 
ment. Burma’s debt was Rs 60 crores he said, according to the Howaid-Nixou 
Report and Rs 102 crores according to the Indian Congress Report The speaker 
ciiticised the latter, expressing surprise that Indians, who had been a party to 
depriving Bui mans of iheir liberty, should insist on the payment of this debt. He 
said that such a demand was absurd and that the atiituue of India was not in 
Burma’s favour. He pointed out Burma’s difficulties as a unit of the Indian Fede- 
ration, and reminded the House ot the Premier’s speech. In this coni‘ection he 
appealed to the House to uige for separation and accept the proposed Constitution 
as a practical r^easure, as Burma stood to yarn by it. 

Mr. Tun Wtn, who had also tabled the original motion, admitted that the Premier’s 
statement ofieied a Coustuuiiou better than the piesent dyarchy, but not better 
than that offeitd by the Simon Commission’s report. He opposed the amendment 
criticising the Financial Advisei’s appointment and suggested that m the fumte 
Constitution, there should be no communal representation, all foreigners being 
considered as Barmans. All subjects should be transferred to the legislature includ- 
ing the Army, which should be kept under the Governor’s control for the transitory 
period of five years. ^ 

Sato Po Po Chitj a Karen member, opposed the amendment, criticising the Karen 
declaiation, at the Round Table Confweuce, and remarking that hm comxnumty'i 
interests were sacrificed. ^ 
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Tharrauaddy U. Pu, also a delegate to the Bound Table Coaference, made a 
lengthy speech m Burmese, pointing out that the proposed Constitution with safe- 

f uards was almost the same as Responsible Government After detailing what 
appened at the Burma Bound Table Conference, he said that the new Constitution 
was better than Dyaichy^ and contained the essence ot Besponsible Government. He 
stated that if his paity had not objected to separation at the beginning, the Premier 
would not have made such a good statement. He did not rely on the British, but aa 
the same time he apprehended the extinction ot the nationality of the Burmans by 
Indians. So, he wanted separation of Burma, so that she might fight for the attain- 
ment of her goal. 

The debate was not concluded to-day. 


I9th FEBRUARY —The Council, after a whole day’s debate, passed Mr Ba 
Pe's amendment, a few dissenting Most of the members criticised the outline of 
the Constitution sketched by the Piemier, some offering constructive criticisms, but 
the general tone favouied acceptance of the Premier’s offer of a new Constitution 

All the Bui man members objected to communal representation and to special pro- 
visions for the protection of minority interests. 

A reference was made by several speakers to the exclusion of the Shan States and 
the Backwards Tracts, the toimer covering practically half of Burma. 

Mr* £*. P Ptllat opposed the amendment, remarking that the proposed 
Constitution was worthless and unworkable, and refused to accept separation under 
the present circumstances. He characterised Mr Ba Pe’s remarks against Indians 
as uncharitable in connection with Burma’s debts. 

S%r Oscar Be QlanvilUt a delegate to the Bound Table Conference, hoped that 
the amendment would be accepted Ofcheiwise, it would be ungracious on Burma s 
part to refuse to accept the new Constitution offered by the Premier, which was the 
best for Burma. The speakers stated that the proposed safeguards were m the 
beat interests of Burma. He expressed confidence that, if Buima accepted the 
Premier’s offer and separated from India, the British Government would fulfil their 
pledges fully. 

Mr. M, M Rafi criticised the details of the proposed Constitution which, he 
opined, however, was a great advance, observing that the British Government was 
justified in asking the country to decide the question of separation, but thought it 
advisable for IncEans to remain neutral m the mattei 

Mr. C. H. Campagnae, also a delegate to the Burma Bound Table Conference, 
supported the amendment, dwelling on the disadvantages of Burma joining the 
F^exation. 

Mr, W. T. Eenry said that his constituency, the Burma Chamber of Commerce, was 
fully prepared to co-operate with Burmans to work for the advance of the province 
on the lines laid down by the Premier. 

U Tun Aung^ Member from Akyab, apprehending that Arrakan would not 
receive fair treatment ‘‘as had happened all along”, opposed the amendment urging 
divisional autonomy for Arrakan. He also expressed the view that Safeguards and 
the Governor's extensive reserve powers were not acceptable 

Mr, U, Nt, another delegate to the Bound Table Conference, supported 
the amendment. He also explained how they tried to include the Shan States in the 
new Constitution, 

Bra Shwe Ba, Karen delegate to the Bound Table Conference, supporting 
the amendment, remarked that their work at the Conference was well appreciated by 
his community, 

Mr. 17. Ba, new Home Member, explained the Government’s attitude, saying 
jEat the Government members will not participate m the debate, but the proceed- 
ings of the House would be forwarded to the authorities concerned. 

Mr* U, Ohit Ele the mover, refused to accept the amendment, which was put to 

House and carried without a division, only two dissenting. 

Mr, Ba Pe^s amendment was to the effect, that while the Premier’s statement did 
not completely satisfy the aspirations of Burma, it formed a suitable basis for deter- 
mining the future constitution of a separated Burma. 

The Council adjourned. 


The Matchi^ Bill 


busmess of the Council to-day consisted of additional 
and supplementary grants and the MtOches BilL The former evoJeed^a Bvely debate 
oeeupyihg the ’Whole day and the Bill was subsequently passed- 
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Demands for supplementary grants included one for fourteen lakhs of rupees by 
the Home Member for increased expenditure in police and also fourteen lakhs by 
the Foiest Minister for granting loan to the liquidators of the Burma Provincial 
Co-operative Bank. 

Due to objection by merabeis that sufficient time was not given to consider the 
Select Committee s report submitted yesterday the consideration of the Matches and 
Stamp Duty Bills was postponed. The Council then adjourned 

VoTJi^G ON Budget Geants 

28) d FEBRUARY on demands lor grants commenced m the 
Council to-day 

Moving a nominal cut under the Home Member’s demand, U. lun JVin laised a 
discussion about Refoims and wanted to know from the leaders of the different 
parties, their wishes about the dates of the forthcoming General Election on the 
question of Separation. The mover infoiraed the House that his party, the National 
Parliamentary Party, favouied early elections. 

U, Ba Pe, Leader of the People’s Party, urged early election, suggesting the 
month of May as the best time. 

lharraivaddy U Pu, Leader of the Home Eule Party, favoured elections in 
November, as the interval between now and May was too insufficient for the parties 
outside the Council to oiganise and prep ire for the elections. Besides, the electoral 
rolls were not ready in the rebellion areas. 

The Home Membey stated that, excepting in Thayetmyo, the electoral rolls in the 
affected areas were all ready. As regards fixing a date for election the decision on 
the question rested with the Governor But, the views of the members would be 
submitted for His Excellency’s consideration. 

On this assurance the motion was withdrawn, 

U. J5a, moving another nominal cut, asked the Government to cancel the notifica- 
tions and orders under the Criminal Law Amendment Act against political associa- 
tions m view of the forthcoming elections. 

Several members supported it The Home Member said that 218 associations had 
been declared unlawful during 1931, of which the ban against 32 had already been 
withdrawn. Of the remaining, 98 associations belonged to Baho Goba. Distnct 
authorities had already been asked to enquire about those Associations, and their 
reports were now awaited. Due regard would be taken of the members’ request at 
the time of consideration of these reports. Necessary action would be taken without 
delay m the matter. 

The motion for a cut was withdrawn, 

27th, FEBRUARY — The dicussions on Budget “cuts” concluded to-day in the 
Council when it passed all the demands for grants without effecting any cut. 

Offictal Bills 

29th^ FEBRUARY Two Bills for the purpose of fresh taxation, one to amend 
the Indian Btamp Act to revise the scale of duty on stamps and the other to impose 
a duty on matches, were passed by the Council to-day. 

Both the Bills were opposed at the consideration stage. 

The motion for consideration o!f the Matches Bill was passed without a division, 
while the motion for the passage of the Stamp Bill was pressed to a division ana 
passed by a majority of four votes. 

Both the Bills will remain in force for three years, the Government accepting 
amendments to that effect. 

Ee)duction of Members’ Allowances 

The Council also passed a non-official motion reducing Uie members’ daily 
allowance from Bs. 20 to Es. 15. as a measure of retrenchment, the Government 
members remaining neutral. 

The Council then adjourned. 

1st MAROH:-^1 Bl, E. Sir Charles Innes the Governor addressed the Council to- 
day before proroguing it. 

38 
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Goverkob on Sepaeatio^s op Federation 

His Excellency said that he had two purposes in view addressing the Council 
for the second time during this session — one to let them know the provisional 
conclusions of His Majesty^s Government if Burma desired sepaiation, and the otber 
to announce his decision regarding the date of the elections. In the event of the 
former. His Excellency gave an outline of the many piocesses which had to be 
completed and the many questions to be settled before the introduction of the new 
Constitution, which, according to the Howard-Nixon Report, must be at the begin- 
ning of any financial year He then concluded that it was hopeless to expect sepa- 
ration in 1933 and announced His Majesty’s Government’s provisional time-table as 
follows 

Firstly, completion of the legislation by Parliament in the Summer of 1933 ; 

Secondly, elections to the Legislature under the new Constitution in November 
1933; 

Thirdly, formation of the Ministry in December, 1933 ; and 

Finally, separation on and from the Ist April, 1934 

As regards the date of elections over the S(*paranon issue, His Excellency anno- 
unced that his present view was that the advantage lay m holding the elections in 
October or November this year The GoverLor remaiked that non-oj05cial opinion 
seemed to be on the side of postponing the same to Autumn The arguments m 
favour of an early election were very strong. Either Burma desired to separate or 
join the Federation. The sooner the decision was taken the better His Excellency 
also pointed out the arguments the other way, and referred to the schools of thought 
which had hitherto non-co-operated with the Council He had been assured that m 
the event of postponement of the elections till Autumn, many adherents of those 
ichools would participate in the election 

It was desirable on general grounds, Hts Excellency continued, to bring the sepa- 
ration controversy to an end. His sole concern was that the issues, separation or 
Federation, should be fully understood, caiefully weighed and a considered verdict 
given. He did not want to give any ground for believing that the elections had been 
pushed through, 

Ihe Council was then prorogued. 



THE ASSAM LEGISLATIVE CODNCIL 


Budget foe 1932—33 

The Budg:et session of the Assam Le^rislative Council commenced at Shillong on the 
l8t MARCH 1032. Introducing the Budget, the Hon^ble Sir Saadullah stated, that 
aespite retrenchment in all directions, the Budget was a deficit one and the current 
year 8 working would show a revenue deficit of about Rs 16 lakhs The coming 
year is expected to close with a deficit of Rs. 9^ lakhs taking the capital receipts 
and the expenditure into account. 

Remission of Land-Revenue 

2nd, MARCH . — The Council discussed non-official business to-day and carried a 
resolution without a division r(‘com mending to the Government to take note of the 
fall in the price of agricultural produce and grant suitable remission m the land re- 
venue payable for land used for agricultural purposes. 

“Separation” of Sylhet 

Srd, MARCH : — The Council commenced to-day the general discussion of the 
Budget. Several members dwelt on the economic distress of the people and advocated 
further retrenchment m the salaries, and the abolition of certain departments of the 
Secretariat. One member urged separation of Sylhet from Assam. 

Ordinances in Assam 

— In the Council to day, in the course of the general discussion 
on the Bud^h which concluded, Sir M Saadulla, the Finance Member, replying to 
Mr Rohmi Chowdhury's criticisms, justified the gradual introduction of the Ordinan- 
ces, as the result of the No-Rent and No-Cbaukidari campaigns in Sylhet. 

Remission of Land Revenue 

5th, The Council discussed non-official business to-day and carried 

several resolutions the most important being Mr. Rohmi Chaudhurds motion, recom- 
mending full remission of land revenue payable for land aflccted by floods last year. 

Taxation Bills 

7th, MARCH : — Tn the Council to-day Sir M. Saadullah, Finance Member, 
moved the Assam Stamp Amendment Bill and the Court Bees Amendment Bill 
iDcr^sing permanently, the fees chargeable under Indian Stamp Act of 1899 and 
the Court Fees Act of 1870, with a view to devoting the proceeds to general pur- 
jpos^s owing to the budget deficit. The House opposing further taxation, negatived 

Local Bates Amendment Bill 

The Revenue Member's motion to refer the Assam Local Rates Amendment Bill 
to a select committee was adopted. 

Land-revenue in Assam 

8th, MARCH:-— Four non-offieial motions crituMsing the Government were adop- 
ted by the Council to-day. Two of these were under “Land Revenne”— one raising 
a discussion on the necessity of granting extension of time for payment of land 
revenue for the current year, due to the economic distress, and the other in regard to 
the absence of legislation for assessment of land revenue, for which the people hod 
been long agitatmg. ^ ^ 

Allowances to Council Members 

The ^ird motion raised a discussion on halting allowances to Oonnoil Members. 

The fourth motion criticised the Railway administration in the Provinoei 
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The motion to reduce the Mmistera' salaries from Rs. 3 500 to Rs. 1,500 was lost 
by 32 to 13 votes 

Excepting token “cuts’’, the Council voted the demands made. 

Discussio^r OF Police Excesses 

9th, MARCH demand under ‘Jails and Convict Settlements' aroused a 

heated debate regarding the treatment meted out to political prisoners in Sylhet 
in the Council to-day The hon. Mr Lame assured that an enquiry into the alle- 
gations would be made. 

The motion was lost and the entire demand was voted 

Under the Police demand a cut of Rs. 100 was made laising a discussion on police 
excesses in Sylhet on Jan. 26. The motion was carried by 22 votes to 19. Other- 
wise the Council vated the entiie demand 

20th, MARCH The Council to-day voted the entire demands for grants under 
Scientific departments, Education (reserved). Civil Works (reserved), etc., the token 
cuts being either withdrawn or lost 

Police Excesses in Sylhet 

llih, MAHCHi—ln the Council to-day, Mr. Abdur Rahim Chandhuri's resolution for 
the appointment of a committee, consisting of thiee non-ofi5cials to enquire into and 
report on the excesses, if any, committed by the police and other officials on peace- 
ful processionists m January and Febiuary last in Sylhet town, was lost by 26 
votes against 14. 

Assam Municipal Aaiend. Bill 

Khan Bahadur Keramat Ah’s Assam Municipal Amendment Bill of 1931 was 
referred to a Select Clommittee. 

12th, The Council voted to-day the entire demands 'for grants under 

Excise, Education, etc. All token cuts were either withdrawn or lost aftei discussion. 

ALIECH:— The discussion on demands for grants concluded to-day. The 
Council passed two “cut” motions, one protesting against the grant of allowances 
to the Assistant Surgeons in the Dibrugarh Medical School and the other 
criticising the scanty provision for water-supply and the treatment of local boards. 

15^^. MARCH .—The Council passed three bills to-day viz., the Assam Local 
Rates Bill, the Ajssam Court Fees Amendment Bill of 1931 and the Assam Pure 
Food Bill, 

16th, MARCH *”^Prorogmng the Council to-day, His Excellency Sir Laurie 
Hammond referred to the new constitution and obseived that no Government would 
be successful unless the people got rid of the communal problems. That was why, 
observed His Excellency, the Assam Goverment laid stress on the desirability of the 
voter being given a choice of registering the vote m any constituency, he liked. His 
Excellency hoped that, whatever schemes were finally adopted, the door would be 
left open for the disappearance of religion from politics. In the future, if not at 
present, people, he hoped, might be able to have general constituencies representing 
all and sundry, replacing the strictly communal, tribal and other constituencies 
with special mterests. 
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THE MUSLIM POLITY 


The Ail India Muslim Conference 

LAH0RE--21ST. MABCE 1932 

The session of the All-India Muslim Conference opened at Lahore on the 21 t 
MARCH 1933 under the piesidency of Sir Muhammad Iqbal and m the presence of 
about 1000 viBitois, delegates, distinguished pei sons and leadcis including Dr. Shafaat 
Ahmed Khan, Mr. A. H Ghuznavi, Mr. Mohamed Hasan, Sailed Murtuza Sahib, 
Mr Hasan Jan Mr. Abdus Samad, Dr Ziauddin, Mr S*nyed Hussain Imam, Mr. 
Saiyed Abdul Hafiz, Maulana Mohammad Shafi Daiidi, Mr Masnd Ahmed, Nawab 
Sbaifiillah Khan, Capt. Raja Sheri Mohammad Khan, K B Malik Mohammad Amin, 
Mr Malik Feroze Khan Noon, the boa Nawab Saiyed Meharshah, and Mr. Haji 
Abdullah Haroon. 

The Welcome Speech 

Haji Rahim Baksh, Chairman of the Reception Committee, satd that the Moslem 
Intelligentsia were divided into thiee groups Firstly, there was the pro-Congress 
group whose number was not large, but who were whole-heartedly supporting the 
Congress and condemning terrorism Secondly, there were those who had lost faith 
both in the Congress and in the British Government, and who urged us to stand on 
our own legs and work out our own salvation. This idea was gradually gaining 
ground with Muslims Some of these also were extremists and believed m civil 
disobedience and direct action against the opinion of the roajoiity Thirdly, there 
were the modeiates who, disappointed by Congress, were extending the band of 
fnendsship to the British and would welcome an Anglo-Muslim alliance But, the 
speakei asked Will the Goveinment take this hand and fdo anything to ensure 
Muslims’ cooperation in India ? Muslims are at the cross-roads. The Congress has 
frittered awav the opportunity to form an alliance with Muslims. They do not even 
DOW realise the usefulness of this link. At the same time the ^.piospect of Muslim 
demands being accepted by the British in their entirety are not very bright. Which 
line of action are you going to adopt ?’ 

The Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidential speech Sir Muhammad Iqbal said 
Politics have their roots in the spiritual life of man. It is my belief thet Islam 
is not a matter of private opinion. It is a society, or, if you like, a civic church. 
It is because present-day political ideals, as they appear to be shaping themselves 
in India, may afifect its original structure and character that I find myself interested 
in politics. I am opposed to nationalism, as it is undersiood m Europe, not because, 
if It IS allowed to develop in India, it is likely to bring less material gain to 
Muslims, I am opposed to it because I see m it the germs of atheistic materialism 
which I look upon as the greatest danger to modern humanity. Patriotism is a 
perfectly natural viitue and has a place in the moral life of man. Yet that which 
really matters is a man’s faith, his culture, his histoncalftradition. These are the thinpp 
which m my eyes are worth living for and dying for, and not the piece of earth 
with which the spirit of man happens to be temporarily associated. In view of the 
visible and invisible points of contact between the various communities of India I do 
believe in the possibility of constructing a harmonious whole, whose unity cannot 
be disturbed by the rich diversity which it must carry withm its own 
bosom. The problem of ancient Indian thought was how the One became 
many without sacrificing its oneness. To-day this problem has come down 
from its etherial heights to .the grosser plane of our political life, and we have 
to solve it in its reversed form, t*a., how the many can become One without sacrific- 
ing its plural character. In so far then as ihe fundamentals of our policy Are 
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concerned I have ^ot nothing: fresh to offer In the present address I propose, among 
other thing*?, to help you in the hist place in arriving at a correct view of the 
situation as it eraeiijcd from a rather hesitating behaviour of our delegation at the 
final stages of the deliuerations of the Round Table Conference. In the second plate, 
1 shall try, according to my lights, to show how tar it is desirable to constiuct a 
fresh policy now that the Premier’s announcement at the last iLodon Conference has 
again neee8-.itated a caieful survey of the whole situation. 

After giving a brief history of the work of the Muslim delegation the President 
observed 

Peovincial Autonomy 

It IS obvious that oui delegates did their best to ariive at a communal settlement. 
The Only thing which is a mjs^ery to me, and which will perhaps ever remain a 
mysterj, is the declaration made on the 26th November by our spokesmen m the 
Federal Structure Committee to the effect that they agreed to the simultaneous 
introduction of provinci.'il autonomy and cential responsibility Whether this was 
due to their anxiety for contihation and political advance of the country, or to some 
confiuting influences which operated on their minds, I cannot say. On the 15th of 
of Novemher— the day on which I dissociated from our delegation—Muslim deltgates 
had decided not to piitic’pate in the discussions of the Federal Stiucture Committee. 
Why did they participate then in these discussions contrary to their own dtcision ? 
Wne jur spokfsmcn on the Federal Stiucture Committee aurhorii-ed to make the 
declaration of 26th November? J am not m a position to answei these questions. 
All that I can say is that the Muslim community considers the declaration a very 
grave error, and I have no doubt th.at this conference will give an emphatic expres- 
sion to their views on this important matter. In my address to the All-India 
Muslim League I raised my voice against the idea of an all India federation. 
Subsequent events have shown that it is woiking only as a drag on the political 
advame of India If the introduction of central responsibility is dependant on the 
completion of an all India federation which, I fear, will take a fairly long time, then 
the Government should immediately introduce responsible government m the Biitish 
Indian provinces, so that the foundation thus delineated may till the coming of central 
responsibility fully prepare itself, by experience, to bear the weight of the federal 
superstructure A great deal of spade work is neidcd before we can have a really 
modern federal state I have reasons to believe, and had suspected this some days 
before I dissociated mysdt from our delegation, that our spokesmen were badly 
advised by c^^itain English politicians in ejecting the immediate introduction of 
responsible goiernment. in ihe provinces or British India Recently Lieutenant- 
Commander Eenwoithy has express* d the same view He says': ‘T understand that 
the moderate leaders in I/mdon weie badly advised on this matter by certain 
English politicians, that they listened too readily to their advice and rejected the 
great instalment of provincial autonomy And the curious thing is that the 
Mahatma was apparently r*ady to consider this instalment sympatheticallj.'' Who 
are the moderate leadeis alluded to by the Lieutenant-Commander ? In view of the 
attitude taken up by Sir Ttj Bahadur Sapru in London and now m the Consultative 
committee rigarding the immediate introduction of provincial autonomy, it is obvious 
that the wiiter of the passage quoted could not nave meant Hindu Liberals X 
think he piobably means Muslim moderate leaders whose declaration in the Federal 
Structure Commntee on the 26th November seem to me to be really responsible for 
the British Prerahr^s announcement regarding the simultaneous introduction of 
central and provincial responsibility And since immediate introduction of responsible 
government in the provinces would have involved a definite announcement regarding 
the demands of our community as to majority rights in the Punjab and Bengal, 
we must not forget, while judging the present situation, that the conduct of our own 
leaders is mainly responsible for the British Premier’s silence which has raised all 
sorts of suspicions in the mind of the Muslim community* 

Musum SuspiaoNS 

The next question is to explore the possibilities of shaping, if necessary, a new 
policy after the disappointing announcement made by the British Premier at the 
close of the last London Conference. Muslims have naturally grown apprehensive of 
6overnmi*nt’s attitude towards the problem of communal settlement They susp^t 
that the Govemmapt will purchase Congress co-operation at any cost, and that its 
delay in conceding Mnaiim deinandia is only a cover for the possibility of finding 
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some basis for negotiations with that body. The policy of trusting the Government 
in re^cird to political is'jues seems to be rapidly losnifaj its hold on the mind of the 
commanity Tho Franchise Committee has postponed consideration of matters 
relating to the formation ot constituencies As for the prorai-^ed provisional settle- 
ment it 18 obvious that no communal settlement, provisional or permanent, can 
satisfy the Muslim community, which does not lecognise as us baste principle the 
nght of the community to enjoy majority rights in provinces where it happens to be 
in actual mijoiicy The continuanee of separate electoiates and the status of the 
Frontier Province are no doubt assuied, but complete provincial autonomy, transfer 
of power from Parliament to Indian provinces, equality of federal units, classification 
of subjects, not into feleial, central and provincial, but tedeial and provincial only 
miioriry rights in the Punjab and Bengal, unconditional separation of Siudh, and 
oiie-thirJ shi»e m the centre, constitute no less essential elements of our demand. 
The Ptemiei’s silence on these p:)iats has only resulted in the unsound policy of 
war with the Oongie^s and no peace with the rest of the counny. Shull we then 
join the Congress in their present campaign ^ My answer without a moment’s hesi- 
tation IS, no A careful reading of the underlying motives ot this movement will 
make it perfectly clear. 

The Congress Movement 

To my mind this movement has its roots in fear and resen f men t. The Congress 
leaders claim that they are the sole representatives of the peoples of India. The last 
Bound Table Conterenoe mide it abundanily clear that they were not This they 
naturally resent They know that the Biitish people and the rest of the world now 
fully realise the impoitance of communal settlement la India. They further know 
that the mmoaties ot India have aruved at a pact, and that the British Government 
have given a notice to enfoice a provisional settlement of their own, in case the 
Indians themselves failed to arrive at one. The Congress leaders fear that the 
British Government in their provisional settlement of the commu lal problem may 
concede to the minorities what they demand. They have, therefore, stinted the 
present campaign to bolster up a claim which has no foundation in fact, to defeat 
a pact which they fear may find a place m the coming constirurion, and to force the 
Government to settle the matter of minorities with the Congress alone. How can 
then a minority join a campaign which is directed as much agamst itself as against 
Government ? 

In the circumstances, therefore, to join the Congress m then present campaign is 
simply out of the question But there is no denying that at the moment you are 
called upon to make important decisions. I am suie you are fully aware of the 
present state of ihe community’s mind. Government’s delay in conceding Muslim 
demands, and the treatment meted out to our brave Frontier biethren on the eve of 
constitutional refoim, in their province, aie making Indian Muslims suspicious of 
Biitish methods, ana most people aie alieady asking the question whether the power 
of a third paity in India does constitute a real safeguaid tor the Muslim minority 
against a politically hostile and economically expioiting majority m India Lack of 
imagination is a virtue rather than a fault in a modern politu lan And owing to this Jack 
of imagination which is incapable of synthesising permanence and change in a higher 
political concept, modem politics is driven to live from hand to mouth. In the ease 
of a subject country like India, theiefore, co-operating communities are naturally led 
to think that the firmness of their political attitude in difficult times for the Govern- 
ment may be of little or no value in the eyes of this or that political party which 
may come to power at any time in England. Whatever may be the character and 
ideals of political parties in England, you must base your policy on enlightened self* 
interest, and conceive it in a spirit calculated to impress the whole British nation. 
It IS folly to fight a battle in which there is likelihood of the fruits of victory 
going to those who are either hostile to or have no sympathy with our legitimate 
political aspirations. The present circumstances are such that in thinking out a line 
of policy with a view to get over the immediate difficulties of the community, it is 
your duty to see that the likelihood I apprehend is eliminated, and the benefit of 
the action advised by you finally accrues to your community. 

British Government's Attitude 

Let me state the position as plainly as possible. The British undertook to give 
aprorisionai decision of the communal problem in case the communities of India 
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did DOt arrive at a mutual settlement aftei representatives had returned from the 
second Bound Table Conference This undertaking was thoroughly consistent with the 
claim and policy of the British as a third party, holding the balance bet\\cen the 
contending communities of India The British Government's pics^nt attitude, how- 
ever, would show that they do not mean to function as an imoartial holder of 
balance in India and are indirect! v diiving the Indian commn nines which are main- 
ly Hindus and Musl’ms to a kind of civil war We tried the majority community 
and found them unwilling to recognise the safeguards which we can forego only at 
the risk of complete extinction as a nation determined to live its own life. The alter- 
native was to hope for justice fiom the Butish who, ever since they took the coun- 
try from the Muslims, have claimed, as I have said above, to function as an impar- 
tial holder of balance m India 

A Constantly Shifting Policy 

In their case, toOi we find that the old Biitish couiage and straightforwardness 
are replaced by a constantly shifting policy which can iiispiie no confidence, and 
seems to be calculated only to facilitate their own position lu India. The Muslim 
community is thus biought to face the question whether it is the ifiteyestol the com- 
munity that then present policy has so far obviated Biitish difficulties and brought 
no gam to the community shall continue for any farther period of time. This is a 
qnesiion for the^ open Confer nee to decide. All that I can a» the present stage is 
that, if you decide to discontinue this policy, your immediate duty is to prepare the 
whole community for the kind of selhsaciifice without which no self-respecting 
people can live an honouiable life. The most critical moment in the history of 
of the Indian Muslims has arrived. Do youi duty or cease to exist. 

Frontleii Proyince 

It is indeed gratifying to see that Government have at least conceded our demand 
regarding the political status of North-West Frontier Province, though it remains to 
be seen what this status means m the actual administration of that province. News 
paper reports show that in the matter of franchise, Government rules have been 
more liberal than in other provinces The reform machinery will, it is understood, 
be set in full working order from the next month. What, however, has taken grace 
out of the whole affair is the simultaneous launching of a campaign of lepression 
which 18 not essentially different from Martial Law. The consideianon shown in 
the matter of constitutional issue has been more than neutralized by the seventy 
and short-sightedness shown in the case of the administrative issue Government 
may have reasons for counteracting extremist activities of ceitain people in that 
part of the country^ but it has surely not been able to defend a policy of wholesale re- 
piession During this struggle in other parts of India Britain’s dealing with the situa- 
tion has not been entirely devoid of restraint. In the Frontier Province alone repression 
has assumed forms unworthy of a civilized government. If oial reports are true 
then the heart of the British official in the Frontier Province stands m need of a 
reform far greater in importance for the British Empire than the constitutional 
reform sought to be introduced into that province. It is for the Goveinment to 
consider whether the mcongruent policies of concession and repression will result in 
the pacification of a pioud race like the Afghans. Abdul Ghaffar Bhan certainly 
commands a good deal of influence among the young border Afghans, but what has 
ejttended the sphere of his influence to the fuithest ends of the territory and to the 
Ignorant folk of the Frontier villages, is the present thoughtless policy of repression. 
Government cannot be unaware of the fact that the All-India policy of the Indian 
Muslims was, at this juncture, effectively keeping m check the tendencies of the 
Muslims of that province to join hands with those who were for an unconditional 
alliance with the Congress. Perhaps there have been difficulties from the Gkivem- 
ment point of view , yet I think a little ^ different handling of the administrative 
action could have saved the whole situation. The sooner the Government withdraw 
ali repressive measures from the province the better for the province and Govern- 
meut Itself. 

irAfiypVfTR 

As to Ka^mir it is hardly necessary for me to describe the historical back- 
ground of events^ which have recently happened in that country- The apparently 
sudden of a people in whom the ego-flame had been almost extinguished 

ought to 0% iuwte of the suffering which it has necessarily involved, a matter ol 
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rejoicing to all those who possess an insight into the inner struggle of modem 
Asiatic peoples. The cause of the peeple of Kashmir is absolutely just, and I have 
no doubt that the re-birth of this sense of the reality of their own personality in an 
intelligent and skillful people will eventually prove a source of strength not only 
to the State, but also to the people of India as a whole What, however, is most 
deplorable is that the communal ill-feelmg existing in India, and the perfectly 
natural sympathy of the Indian Muslims with their Kashmir brethren, led to a 
kind of countei-agitation among the Hindus, which, in its despair, sought to pro- 
tect a barbarous adminisfciation by attributing its inevitable consequences to such 
wild fancies as Pan-Islamic plots and conspiiacics for British occupation of Kashmir 
Such agitation and communal coloui theieby given to the Kashmir question could 
have led only to one thing— lesort to violent rcpiession leading to prolonged lawess- 
ness m the State. Nor can commissions of enquiry be of any help in such a state 
of things. The Middleton Report which admits important facts and fails to draw 
legitimate conclusions theretrom has alieady failed to satisfy Muslims. The truth 
IS that the matter has passed the stage in which enquiries can lead to effective 
results. The growing sense of self-consciousness m the people all over the world 
is now demanding recognition in the shape of a desire for an increasing share in 
the administration which governs them Political tutelage is good for a primitive 
people , but it is in the best interests of an admmistiation itselt not to shirk from 
radical reform when a change in the outlook of a people demands it. Among other 
things which have probably arisen from the peculiar conditions obtaining in Kashmir, 
the people of that coiintiy demand some kina of a popular assembly. Let us hope 
that the Ruler of the State and the Government of India will consider the people’s 
demands as favourably as they possibly can. Theie may be difficulties in the way 
of constitutioual reform m Kashmir as in the case of our own country ; but the 
interests of permanent peace and order demand that these difficulties must be 
speedily overcome. 

The present struggle m India is sometimes described as India’s revolt against the 
West : tor the people of India are demanding the veiy institutions which the West 
stands for. Educated urban India demands democracy. The minorities feeling 
themselves as distinct cultural units, and fearing that their very existence is at stake, 
demand safeguards, which the majority community, for obvious reasons, refuses to 
concede. The majority community pretends to believe in a nationalism theoretically 
coirect if we start from western premises, belied by facts if we look to India. Thus 
the real parties to the present struggle in India aie not England and India, but the 
majority community and the minorities of India which can ill-afford to accept the 
principle of western democracy until it is properly modified to suit the actual 
conditions of life in India. 

Nor do Mahatma Gandhi’s political methods^ signify a revolt in the psychological 
sense. These methods arise out of a contact of two opposing types of world- 
consciousness — Western and Eastern. The Western man’s mental texture is chronolo- 
gical m character. He lives, moves and has his being m time. The Eastern man’s 
world-consciousness is non-mstorical. To the Western man things gradually become ; 
they have a past, present and future. To the Eastern man they are^ immediately 
rounded off, timeless , purely present. That is why Islam which sees in the time- 
movement a symbol of reality appeared as an intruder in the static world-picture of 
Asia. The British as a western people cannot but conceive political reform in India 
as a systematic process of gradual evolution* Mahatma Gandhi jas an eastern man 
sees in this attitude nothmg more than an ill-concealed unwillingness to part with 
power, and tries all sorts of destructive negations to achieve immediate attainment* 
Both are elementally incapable of understanding each other. The result is the 
appearance of a revolt. 

These phenomena, however, are merely premonitions of a coming storm, which 
is likely to sweep over the whole of India and the rest of Asia. This is the inevi- 
table outcome of wholly political civilization which has looked upon man as a thing 
to be exploited and not as a personality to be developed and enlarged by purely 
cultural forces. The peoples of Asia are bound to rise against that acquisitive eco- 
nomy which the West has developed and imposed on the nations of the East. Asia 
cannot comprehend modern western capitalism with its undisciplined individualism. 
The Faith which you represent lecognises worth of the individual, and disei- 
phnes him to give away his all to the service of God and man. It can still create 
a new world TOere the social rank of man is not determined by his caste or colour, 
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or the amount of dividend he earns, but by the kind of life he lives , where the 
poor tax the rich ; where human society is founded, not on the equality of stomachs 
but on the equality of spirits , where au untouchable can many the daughter of a 
king ; where private ownership is a trust, and where Capital cannot be allowed to 
accumulate so as to dominate the real producer of wealth This super b idealism of 
your faith, however, needs emancipation from the medieval fancies of theologians and 
legists. Spiritually we are living in a prison-house of thoughts and emotions which 
during the course of centuries we have weaved round ourselves And be it further 
said to the shame of us, men of older generation, that we have failed to equip the 
younger generation for the economic, political and even religious crises that the 
present age is likely to bring The whole community needs a complete overhauling 
of its present mentality m order that it may again become capable of feeling the 
urge of fresh desires and ideals. The Indian Muslim has long ceased to explore the 
depths of his own inner life. 

The lesson that past experience has brought you must be taken to heart. Expect 
nothing from any side. Concentrate your whole ego on yourself alone, and rippen 
your clay into real manhood if you wish to see your aspuations realised. Be hard 
and work hard. This is the whole seciet of individual and collective life. What then 
shall be our future programme 2 I am inclined to think that it should be partly 
political, partly cultural. I venture to offer a few suggestions for your considera- 
tion 

(1) We must frankly admit that there is yet a sort of chaos in the political 
thought of those who are supposed to guide the aciivities of the Indian Muslims in 
the present-day political struggles. The community, however, is not to blame for 
this state of thmgs. The Muslim masses are not at all lacking m the spirit of 
self-saerifice when the question of their ultimate destiny m this country is 
involved. Eecent history bears ample testimony to what 1 say. The fault is ours 
not theirs. The guidance offered to the community is not always independently con- 
ceived, and the result is ruptures, sometimes m critical moments, withm our political 
organisations. Thus these organisations cannot properly develop the kind of discip- 
line which is so absolutely essential to the life and power ot political bodies. To 
remedy this evil I suggest that the Indian Muslims should have only one pohtical 
orgamsafcion with provincial and district branches all over the country. 

(2) Secondly, I suggest that this central organisation should immediately raise 
a national fund of at least 50 lakhs of rupees No doubt we are living in hard 
times, but you may rest assured that the Mushms of India will not fail to respond 
to your call if a genuine effort is made to impress upon them the gravity of the 
present situation. 

Thirdly, I suggested the formation of youth leagues and well-equipped volunteer 
corps throughout the country under the control and guidance of the central organi- 
sation. They must specially devote themselves to social service, custom reform, 
commercial organisation of the community and economic propaganda in towns and 
villages, especially m the Punjab where the enormous indebtedness ot Muslim agn- 
culturists cannot be allowed to wait for the drastic remedies provided by agrarian 
upheavals. 

(4) Fourthly, I suggest the establishment of male and female cultural institutes in 
the big towns of India. These institutes as such should have nothing to do with 
politics Their chief function should be to mobilise the doimant spiritual energy of 
the younger generation by giving them a clear grasp of what Islam has already 
achieved, and what it has still to achieve in the religious and cultural history of 
mankind. 

(5) Fifthly, I suggest the formation of an assembly of Ulamas which must in- 
clude Muslim lawyers who have received education in modern jurisprudence. The 
idea is to protect, expand, and if necessary to reinterpret the law of Islam in the 
light of modern conditions while keeping close to the spint embodied in its funda- 
ment^ principles. This body must receive constitutional recognition so that no bHl 
affecting the personal law of Muslims may be put on the legislative anvil before it 
has passed through the crucible of this assembly. 

After «he presidential speech was over the Conference passed resolutions demand- 
ing Muslim representation in the All India Services and the Army and th^ 
adioumed^ 
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THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM CONFERENCE 

SECOND DAY-22ND. MARCH 1932 

Exchange oe Lathi Blows ani> Brickbats 

Scenes of rowdyisna maiked the concluding seesion of the Conference to-day. 
The proceedings began two houis late and just as Sir Muhammad Iqbal entered the 
pandal a large number of Akrarees also tried to enter but were kept back A tug- 
of-war resulted at the gate between the Akrarees and the volunteers of the confer- 
ence resulting in an exchange of latht blows, brickbats and force. The police later 
intervened and dispersed the eiowd but just as it letiied rowdyism continued and the 
the proceedings of the conterence took the form of moving resolutions without 
speeches or very brief speeches and without discussions. All resolutions were 
thus hurried through duiing the time when the ciowd outside was attempting 
to enter the pandal from one side or other amidst various kinds of slogans. 

Resolutions 

The most important resolutions passed were * — 

(1) Whereas the Muslim community is profoundly dissatisfied with the results of 
the last two conferences inasmuch as the Muslim demands formulated on Jan. 1, 
1929, and July 5, 1931 have not been conceded and whereas the conference is 
generally of the opinion that its policy of cooperation has not yet yielded satisfac- 
tory results, it holds that it is no longer possible for the Muslims to continue to 
cooperate with the Round Table Conference and its suh-committees which are prepar- 
ing a constitution in the absence of a decision that full Muslim demands will be 
embodied therein. But m view of the undertaking given by the British Government 
to announce its decision on the communal question without delay this conference 
urges upon the Government to announce its decision at the earliest possible opportu- 
nity so that the Muslim community may clearly understand its position in the 
constitution. If the decision is not announced before the end of June the next 
meeting of the executive board of the conferenee should be held on July 3 this year 
at the latest to launch a programme of direct action. 

This conference is further of opinion that in the meantime the community should 
be organized in the following manner to be prepared for any emergency which may 
arise — (o) to establish more branches of the Muslim Conference in all parts of the 
country to bring about cooidiriation of work among the Muslim organizations in the 
country with a view to political emancipation ana the economic betterment and 
Bolidanty of the community, (b) to eniol volunteers under the branches of the con- 
ference with a declaration from them that they will be prepared for all possible 
sacrifices for the enforcement of the demands of the Muslim Conference, (c) to 
collect funds for the above purposes. 

The Conference further authorises the working committee to prepare a proCTamme 
of direct action and place the same before the executive board by the end of June 
1932 for necessary action 

Whereas the scheme of federation propounded by the Round Table Confer- 
ence is bound to involve considerable delay in the working of details and whereas 
the provinces of British India have been demanding complete provincial antonomy 
ever since the inauguration of the Government of India Act, l9l9, this conference 
demands the immediate introduction of provincial autonomy in all provinces in British 
India simultaneously while the details of the federation scheme are being explored 
and worked out. 

SECRETARY'S STATEMENT ON CONFERENCE DECISION 

A meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim Conference was held 
at New Delhi on the Slst. MARCH under the Chairmanship of Seth Hajl Abdullah 
Haroon The discussion centred round the question of the giving effect to the 
compromise resolution of the Lahore Conference. The Secretary was authorised to 
issue the following statement 

'Tt is no wonder that a section of the press have done great inj'ustice to the 
Lahore session of the All-India Muslim Conference by misrepresenting all that happ- 
ened while the Conference was in session. The only subject that enjgyossed the earp^, 
attention of the members was how best to achieve the immediate objective of seeming 
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the acceptance of the Muslim demands in legard to communal representation and 
minority safeguards in the future Constitution of India and to direct the growing 
tendency of the Muslim public to immediately stait a movement foi achieving those 
objectives of the Conference. 

Composed as the conference was, all schools of thought were repiesented therein by 
their best intellect, The left-wing had the oppoitunity to press its view points, .and 
carry the conference with it. Had not the communique issued on the 19th March 
pledged the honour of His Majesty’s Government m announcing that it was their 
firm intention that there would be no avoidable delay m coming to a decision on the 
communal problem, the result would have been wholly diffeient. The earnestness 
which the communique showed influenced the mind of many members of the confer- 
ence. The outcome was the compromise resolution which disclosed at once^ the 
mentality of the left-wing as well as those of the right-wing This is enough to indi- 
cate to a genuine enquiier how the currents, the under-currents and the cross-curr- 
ents were shaping the resolution at the time. 

Although disappointment at the reticence of the British Government was strongly 
expressed, no break was allowed to take place with the Government at the time 
Over three months were considered enough for the British Government to announce 
their decision m a mannei which might satisfy the Mussalmans of India as well 
that large section of non-Muslims who, m their hcait of heaits, feel that while 
majority rule is going to be established m India, the Mussalmans must obtain securi- 
ty of their position m the future Constitution. 

The compromise, which was arrived at after a most careful consideration and 
exhaustive discussion by the Subjects Committee, was placed befoie the conference 
and was accepted without a single dissentient voice The spirit of deep earnestness 
and determination which permeated the entire conference is evidenced by the business 
like manner in which other resolutions were disposed of without the usual flood of 
verbose and long-winded oratoiw. We hope this statement will dispell all illusions 
created by interested Press and parties. 

resolutions passed by the conference have been mtei preted in some quarters 
as signifying an augmentation of Muslim demands. The conference did nothing 
more than reiterate and elucidate its original demand as set forth in the resolution 
of the conference on the 1st. January 19^9 and reaffirmed its emphatic adherence to 
that resolution. 

THE WORKING COMMITTEE MEETING-8TH JUNE 1932 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim Conference met at Simla on the 
8th, JUNE. Among those present were Dr. Shafaat Ahmed^Khan, Syed Murtaza 
Sahibj Syed Habib, Mufti Mahomed Sadiq, Mr. Hussain Imam and Mr. Shafee 
Daudi. Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan presided over the meeting of the committee. 

The following resolutions were passed 

The Lothian Eeport 

(1) ^‘The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim Conference places on 
record its appeciation of the service lendered by the Indian Franchise Committee m 
proposing the extension of direct franchise on a sound basis. The Working Com- 
mittee however deems it essential that attention should be called to a number of 
recommendations in the report of the Franchise Committee, which militate against 
the organisation of a genuinely representative democracy m India and are bound 
ultimately to produce an amount of fiiction and engender a feeling of dissatisfaction 
which will be harmful, no less to the stability of the new Constitution, than to the 
growth of national unity and solidarity. 

“The recommendations, if carried into eflect, would create a segmentation of the 
Indian electorate to an extent which would render both the Piovmcial and the 
Federal Legislatures unworkable. While not committing itself to other details of 
the various schemes formulated by the Franchise Committee for the provinces and 
the Centre, the Working Committee is emphatically of the opinion that reconsidera- 
tKm and modification or some of its proposals is imperatively necessary as they would 
render the smooth working of the Constitution extremely difficult if not impossible. 

‘*The Working Committee would like to draw the attention of the Indian Fran- 
ohi^ Committee to the following points : 
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Special Coi>rsTiTUENaES Opposed 

‘‘(a) The Woiking Committee is opposed m principle to the creation of or 
peipetuation of special constituercies as it is fiimiy convinced that the only line 
and sound principle on which the new Constitution can be based is the oiganisation 
of territoiial constituencies, whi< h aie quite capable of expiessing the views and 
needs of the different inteiests comnnsed therein The Woiking Committee would 
like to point out that the recommendations made by the Fianchise Committee re- 
gaiding general constituencies would facilitate the election of all the classes for 
which the Committee has proposed special constituencies. For these, as well as 
other reasons, the Working Committee is opiiosed not only to the cieation of new 
but also to the mamtenance of the existing constituencies for the special classes 
enumerated by the Fianchisc Committee Should it howevei be considered necessary 
to maintain some special constituencies in any province, the Woiking Committee will 
agree to such special constituencies subject to the following fundamental principles 
^‘(a) Special constituencies should be designed only foi a transitional period. 
After the lapse of this peiiod, all special constituencies' should disappear. 

“(b) As an ovciwhelming majority of such constituencies are essentially commu- 
nal in their outlook, working and policy, the Muslims must be given a share m 
proportion to their representation in all the legislaiuies Otherwise, the Muslim 
proportion m all the legislatures will be violently disturbed 

‘‘(c) No special constituencies should be created tor Labour The Committee is 
convinced that the extension of the franchise proposed by the Indian Franchise 
Committee is bound to lead to an effective and substantial representation of Labour 
m all the Legislatures, while the special fianchise devised by the Committee for 
adding to the voting strength of the Depressed Classes would lead to the election of 
a large number of Depressed Class members who would safeguard the interests of 
Labour. The Working Committee is surprised at the action of the Indian Franchise 
Committee in trying to create special qualifications and reserving seats for industrial 
Labour, whereas the claims of the larger and more diserving agricultural labour class 
have been totally ignored. 

Women Fbanchise 

“(d) The Committee believes m the complete civic equality of women and is not 
opposed to any extension of the franchise which is of a general application and 
enfranchises both men and women, but it is opposed to the special franchise sug- 
gested for women, both for the provinces and the Centre, as it would dislocate the 
entire electoral machinery, and create invidious distinctions among women and pro- 
duce considerable friction and dissatisfaction among the various classes of voters. 
The Committee is not aw’^are of any representative women’s organisation which has 
asked for the peculiar and unique privilege which the Franchise Committee has 
conferred on the women of the country. The method of enfranchising the wives of 
men voters recommended by the Committee not only introduces the most objectionable 
principle of plural votes given to the rich and propertied classes, but also removes 
for the future all incentive for reform of such laws as prevent the women of India 
from inheriting property. 

^ “(2) While the Committee recognises the need for the protection of all minor 
minorities, it would like to point out that any scheme regarding the minor minorities 
which has the effect, direct or indirect, of reciucing the Muslim quota in the Provin- 
cial and Central Le^slatures will be totally unacceptable to it 

“(B) As regards the allocation of seats m the Federal Legislature among the 
provinces, proposed by the Federal Structure Sub-Corn raittee to which the Indian 
Franchise Committee is strongly of the opinion that the number of seats allotted to 
the Frontier Province and Baluchistan is most unfair and totally unacceptable to it. 
The Muslim members of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee did not agree to the 
number of seats allocated to these provinces. The Committee is strongly of the 
opinion that the Frontier should be allotted four seats in the Upper Chamber and 
five seats m the Lower Chamber, while Baluchistan should be allotted two seates in 
the Upper and thr^ m the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislature. 

“(4) The Working Committee is opposed to the increase in the size of the Lower 
Federal Chamber as it is of the opinion that it is of the essence of a Federal L^s- 
lature that it should be comparatively small in size. The size suggested by the 
Tederal Btucture Sub-Oommittee was the result of a compromise and was determined 
after a full and thorough debate. In the opinion of the Committee, the recommendar 
tion of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee shotild not be disturbed^ 
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“(5) llie Working Committee is strongly of opinion that no case has been made 
out for representation of special classes m the Federal or Local Legislatures, and it 
is opposed in principle to such classes being represented. , ^ . 

'*(6) In the minority provinces, the United Provinces, Bombay, Bihar and Orrisa, 
Assam, Madras and C P. the existing Tveightage should be guaranteed in the local 
Council In the Punjab and Bengal, Muslim constituencies should be in the majority 
and should preponderate. . , 

“(7) The Committee is strongly of the opinion that the Muslim members of the 
Federal Upper House should be elected only by the Muslim members of their Provin- 
cial iTegislatnreq ... 

‘'(8) The Working Committee would like to make it clear that it cannot approve 
the wetghtage to Indian ^ats in either House of the Federal Legislature It sup- 
ports the policy of the Muslim delegates m the Federal Structure Sub-Committee 
and cannot consent to any other principle of representation of the Indian States, 
except the pnnciple of population. 


The Peucy Bepobt 

“The Working Committee of the All-Indian Muslim Conference is strongly of Ae 
opinion that the report of the Federal Finance Committee presided over by the Kt. 
Hon^ble Lord Eustace Percy does not offer a fair, equitable and satisfactory solution 
of the financial basis of the Federation Scheme. The repoit as a whole is unaccep- 
table to it. It is convinced that a radical modification of some of its important 
recommendations is essential to the stability and practicability of the new 

‘‘The Working Committee, while not committing itself to other details of the 
financial scheme adumbrated in the report, is srongly of the opinion tnar the 
lack of any representatives on the Committee from British India and the failure 
of the Committee to consult representative commercial and political opinion ^ in 
India on some of the most crucial and vital problems or financial and n'^cal admini- 
stration, have seriously affected the findings of the Committee, and have 
ed some of its fundamental proposals one-sided, partial and inequitable to British 
India 

“The Working Committee places on record its debberate and considered opinion 
that 

(i) The provinces of British India should be invested with ^ complete 
financial autonomy. In its opinion provincial autonomy will be incomplete 
unless and until the provinces are made financially autonomous units of the 

Federation. , , ^ -m j i* j 

“(2) Unless the burdens are equalised among the units of the Federation and 
the principle of equity is consistently applied, the Financial structure that may be 
built up will be thoroughly unsound, . . j ^ 

“(3) In the opinion of the Working Committee the report of the Federal Commi- 
ttee does not impose any charge upon the Indian States for the maintenance of the 
Federal Government and the tax-payer m British India will be called upon.to shoul- 
der the responsibility for practically all the expenses of the^ Federal Government. 
The Co I mittee regards this as most unfair ana completely unjustified. 

“(4) The Committee is strongly of the opinion that the Indian St^es that 
will constitute the units of the Federation shonid be asked to contribute a share of 
the expenses incurred in the maintenance of services such as the army and of 
departments which are designed for the safety, protection and convenience of the 
Federation as a whole. lie Committee is of the opinion th^ the States should 
contribute their share to the federal finances in proportion to their population. 

‘‘(5) If the Indian States are charged with the payment of a proportionate 
amount to the Federal Exchequer either in the form of a federal tax or in the shape 
of contributions, the intense feeling which has been created by the Federal Finance 
Committee’s Beport will be mitigated, if not entirely removed. 

‘^(6) The Working Committee of the Muslim Conference is strongly opposed to 
the scheme of contributions proposed to be levied by the Federal ^ Governmet^ irom 
British Indian units. In its opinion, if this proposal is accepted, it will render the 
autonomous provinces of British India financially helpless, ^litically impotent and 
administratively incapable of vigour, energy and ^Jectiven^s _ 

‘‘No contriburions should leviable from the British Provinces. The pnmeeds of 
income-tax should be plae^ immediately at the disposal of the^ provinces after the 
passing of the new' Act. The Committee is strongly of the opinion that the only 
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sound and practicable scheme which can be applied m India, consistently with the 
basic principles of Federation and with the traditions, powers and privileges of the 
sovereign States of British India, is one m which the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment over all its units, both British Indian and Indian States, are strictly defined, 
in which the functions of the Federal Government are caiefully and precisely 
demarcated, and in which the principle of uniformity of taxation and equality of 
sacrifice by the component units has a full, free and unrestricted sway. Judged by 
these tests, the recommendations of the Federal Finance Committee are vitiated by 
the lack of just regaid for the financial autonomy of the provinces and the need for 
an equitable distribution of buidens among the different units of the Fedeiation 
The Woiking Committee would like to illustrate this tendency in the repox t of the 
Federal Finance Committee by citing the following examples — 

“(1) The recommendation of the Committee regarding contributions. The 
Woiking Committee has already expressed its view on this. 

(2) The emergency powers of the Federal Government are too wide, and will 
considerably restrict, abridge and m some cases lender illusory the financial auto- 
nomy of the provinces. 

(3) The Federal Committee has not endorsed the proposal of the Peel Committee 
that the lesiduary poweis of taxation should rest with the Provinces, In our 
opinion, the pnuciple should be unambiguously laid down in the constitution. 

(4) The Federal Finance Committee has given the Federal Government general 
powers to impose a surcharge for its own puiposes on any tax levied by it for the 
benefit of the units. In our opinion, the power thus conferred on the Federal 
Government is too wide. 

(5) The maintenance of the internal customs duties among the Indian States is 
inconsistent with the basic principles of Federation and incompatible with stability of 
administration. In the opinion of the Committee, all internal customs duties levied 
on Indian States should be abolished. The Committee is of the opinion that 
customs duties in India should be uniform. 

(6) The Committee is strongly of the opinion that no Central charge should 
remain in the budget of the Federal Government as if the Federal Gkivernment 
assumes responsibility for the whole of the pre-federation debt, its obligations 
would be more than covered by the assets taken over by the Federal Government. 

(7) The Working Committee is of the opinion that the provinces of British 
India should be given complete power to borrow in the open market according to 
their needs and requirements without any control or restriction by the Federal 
Gkivernment, subject to such coordination of borrowing by the different units as 
may be mutually agreed upon between the units and the Centre. The Working 
Committee is m favour of the proposal for the constitution of a Financial Councu 
containing representatives of the Centre and the Provinces for the purpose of 
co-ordmating loan programmes and other matters of common concern to the 
Provinces and the Centre. Such a body will be the co-ordinating body for the 
purpose, and will possess such powers as may be mutually agreed upon by the 
members thereof. 

The Working Committee is emphatically of the opinion that unless and until the 
defects complained of above are not removed without avoidable delay, the report of 
the Federal Finance Committee will not only be totally unacceptable to the Muslims 
of India, but will also prove an unsurmouutable obstacle to the establishment of a 
sound and practicable scheme of Federation. 

The a war Biot 

‘The Working Committee strongly protests against the attitude adopted by 
the Alwax Durbar in completely ignoring the repeated request of the Secretary of 
the Committee to allow a deputation to wait upon His Highness the Maharaja of 
Alwar for the redress of the grievances to which frequent expression has been given 
by the Muslims of the State and for the removal of which the Alwar Durbar has 
hitherto taken no steps. The Working Committee is of the opmion that the 
recent unfortunate occurrences in the State are the direct result of gross n^lect 
by the Durbar of its elementary duty to the Muslim subjects of the State, 

The Working Committee urges upon the Alwar Durbar the necessity of appoint- 
ing an impartial comnuttee to investigate the predisposing causes of the present 
happening^ 

^The Working Committee places on record its dissalasfaction with the personnel 
of the Committee appointed by the Alwar Durbar* 
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The GiiANCY Eepobts 

‘The WoikiDg Committee lequests the All-India Kashmir Cummittee to formulae 
its decisions on the two Glancy Repoits without avoidable delay, so that the 
Muslim Conference might be able to evolve a considered policy regarding Kashmir. 

The Bombay Riot 

“The Working Committee is profoundly grieved over the recent uufoitunate 
oecurrencos in Bombay, and hopes that feelings of amity and harmony would be 
restoied The Comnaittee heartily sympathises with the membeis of the bereaved 
families who have suffered in person and property. 


THE BENGAL PRESIDENCY MUSLK4 LEAGUE 

League’s Repudiation of Communal Electorate 

The Bengal Presidency Muslim League issueil lhe*foIlowmg statement on the 3id. 
April expressing its views regarding the Electorates — 

The Bengal Piesidency Muslim League is of opinion that communal electorate has 
failed to achieve the object for which it was intioduced and it has pioved detrimen- 
tal to the interests of the community and the country. In the circumstances pre- 
vailing at the time of Us introduction it was feaied that mixed electorate would not 
secure to the community adequate and effective representation in the Legislature. 
The system of communal representation, which in ordinary circumstances, cannot 
have a place in a democratic constitution was, therefore, introduced as a temporary 
experimental measure with a view to give the community a start m the operation 
of the new constitution. 

The election that took place under this system conclusively proved that the Mus- 
lims of Bengal, who a^eed to under-representation of the community in 

the Provincial Legislature for the sake of communal electorate, in 

accordance with the terms of the Lucknow Pact, have not benefitted by it. 
On the contrary, their interests both in respect of the number and efficiency 
of their representatives, have greatly suffered by this arrangement. The 
number of Muslim representatives in the Provincial Council is far below the nume- 
ncal strength of the community m the population of the Presidency and m many 
cases, those representations have not been of the type that was expected to be 
secured by this system. Besides, it has engendered in the community a false sense 
of security, whion has taken away the chief incentive to political organisation and 
stood in the way of their being self-confident and self-reliant. In these circumstan- 
ces the League has come to the conclusion that it would be unwise to stand any 
longer on an artificial prop that would perpetuate the political weakness of the com- 
munity and retard the growth of manhood in the largest ard most important Mus- 
lim Province in India. It would naturally hamper the necessaiy exertion for political 
progress and stunt the growth of a sense of common citizenship Unless this policy 
of isolation is abandoned and paity division in the Council is based on viewing the 
interests of the country from diffeient angles, a democratic constitution is apt to 
prove a mere farce. Separate electorate has done its work and the League thinks 
that time has come to replace it by a system of joint electorate. Change of circums- 
tances has awakened in the community a sense of political consciousness and adult 
suffrage or lowering of franchise will raise the proportion of Muslim voters. The 
success of the Muslims in the Local and Union Board elections in different dis net 
of Bengal goes to show that they are now able to hold their own m a mixed elec- 
torate. 

The case^ of the Muslims of Bengal is altogether different from that of their co- 
religionists in other Provinces. In Bengal an overwhelming majority of the commu- 
nity as well as of the whole population— about 86 per cent-~come from the cultiva- 
ting dass. The interests of these tillers of the soil really constitute the interests of 
the community and the country. Unless proper arrangements are made for their 
adequate representation in the Legislature, their interests, which are different from 
the interests of other sections of population, cannot be furthered and safeguarded. 
In fact the econohuo condition of the masses cannot be improved until the Hindu 
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and Muslim masses, who are at present divided by communal electorate, make com- 
mon cause in a common electorate Sepaiate electoiate has brought neither strength 
nor prosperity to the masses of Bengal who are being exploited by designing per- 
sons for their own selfish ends. 

There is an inherent inequity in placing in a constitution a majority community 
m the position of statutory mmoiity on the plea of the questionable benefit of sepa- 
iate electoiate, which deprives a paitieular community or party of its right of 
appeal to the electorate. The Muslims of Bengal on no account agree to be placed 
in such a disadvantageous position, which is supported neither by constitutional 
history nor by political wisdom. The League repudiates the assertion that might 
have been made by interested peisons oi paities that the majority of the Muslims 
of the Bengal aie in favour of sepaiate electorate or that they are willing to 
accept minority position tor the sake of such electorate. 


THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE COUNCIL 

The Council of the All-India Moslem League met at New Delhi on the 29th. 
May, when twenty members attended, prominent among them being Mr Zafarulla 
Khan, the President, Sir Mahomed Yakub, the Secretary, Mr. Hussain Imam, Nawab 
Ahmad Yarkhan of Tiwana, Barrister Abdul Aziz, Mr, Akbar Ah, (Punjab) and 
Mufti Mahomed Sadique. None attended from Bengal. The following resolutions 
among others were passed *— 


The Bombay Biots 

^ The Council deplored the Bombay riots, regarding the same '^as a fresh 
instance of Hindu intolerance and high-handedness.’^ The Council appealed to the 
leaders of both the communities forthwith to adopt and carry into effect measures 
calculated to lestore peace and good understanding between the two communities. 
The Council condemned the delibeiate attempts of a ceitain section of the Press 
to accentuate communal feelings by the publication of false and defamatory news 
agencies and newspapers to work tor peace and harmony between the communities, 
and avoid the publication of matters likely to lead to further excitement and 
misnnderstandina. 

Communal Award 

The Council strongly urged on the British and Indian Governments the urgent 
necessity of an immediate decision on the question of the method and quantum 
of Moslem representation in the future legislatures of the country — Central and 
Provincial— inasmuch as delay in the announcement of the decision had already 
occasioned grave discontent resulting in the deplorable incidents which have led to 
acute tension between the communities throughout the country blocking progress in 
the framing of the new Constitution. Any further delay was bound to 
lead to very grave consequences, the responsibilities for which must be 
with those who had so far failed to discharge the duties undertaken by them in this 
connection. 

Bengal Muslim League and Joint Electorates 
The Council, while approving of the resolutions adopted by the Bengal Moslem 
League on the 3rd ApnL authorised the Secretary to ascertain and place before the 
next meeting of the Council the opinion ot the leading Moslems and Moslem 
organisations in Bengal m regard to the views of the Bengal Moslem League urging 
adult franchise with joint electorate without reservation of seats for Moslems m 
Bengal. 


The Punjab Municipal Bill 

The Council endorsed the resolution of the Punjab Branch of the League in the 
matter of separate electorates, women franchise and the Punjab Municipal Bill, and 
expressed the opinion that the proposed BOl paved the way for the Pederal AssemWy 
to interefere with the provincial aflairs of the Punjab. The Oounoil appealed to Hu 
40 
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E, the Governor to take suitable action to prevent the piovmees from being deprived 
of the benefits of local self-government. The Council also appointed a Committee to 
prepare the Municipal Amendment Bill for submission to H E. the Governor, who 
would be further requested to receive a deputation of the League to hear its point 
of view. 


THE MUSLIM LEAGUE WORKING COMMITTEE 


The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League which met at New 
Delhi on the 14th. June adopted the following resolutions .— 

The Lothian Comishttee Eeport 

1. *'While approving of the principle of extending franchise to Provinces, the 
Working Committee of the All India Muslim League is of the opinion that the 
Indian Franchise Committee has failed to achieve proper distribution of voting 
power between different sections of people, the object aimed at by the Committee itself. 
It was desired by the Simon Commission as well as the Bound Table Conference 
that voting registers in the Piovinces should reflect Muslim population as compared 
with voting registers of other communities The Franchise Committee's achievement 
is a divergence which existed before and has been further accentuated because 

(1) The wives of men who possess property qualification preseiibed foi the present 
Provincial Councils have been fianchised , 

(2) Specially reduced qualifications have been prescribed for depressed classes and 
thereby their voting strength increased. 

The Working Committee, therefore, calls attention to the recommendations of the 
Indian Franchise Committee that “as soon as the basis of now franchise has been 
approved instructions be issued for the preparation of the electoral roll on the 
qualification finally accepted If it is found that the ratio ot the voters to the popu- 
lation is markedly discrepant m the case of any community, it will be necessary to 
consider what action, if any, is required in order to rectify the dispanty This 
information should be made available as early as possible in view of its importance 
at the next stage when constituencies will be delimited.'^ 

2. (a)— The Working Committee of the All India Muslim League considers the 
creation of special constituencies, separate representation of Labour and differential 
qualifications for women open to serious objection In the opinion of the Working 
Committee, women should be treated on equality with men and no woman should 
bo enfranchised on qualifications of their husbands, a method which is opposed to 
all canons of all constitutional laws as well as to the opinions expressed by the 
majority of women witnesses and womeu's associations 

(b) As regards the methods of represention the Working Committee strongly 
urges that Muslim women should be included in the same category as their men. 

(c) The Working Committee of the League further lays stress on the Prime 
Minister s Declaration that “representation of special interests should not be allowed 
to effect the balance of power or to encroach to the extent which amounts to stulti- 
fication of communal poicentage.” 

The Percy Committee Eeport 

3. While agreeing with the view that income-tax being a piovineial source of 
revenue is subject to contribution to Federal Government, the Working Committee 
regrets its inabihty to endorse other recommendations contained in Eeport of 
the Federal Finance Committee. 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League considers that full financial 
autonomy of Provinces of British India is essential for the introduction of 
responsible government in this country. 

FHirther, the Committee is of opinion that all units of the Federation should be 
called upon to contribute on a uniform basis to the Federation and not to equal 
aipounL The Working Committee is of the opinion that Indian States should b^e 
made liable to bear the burden of maintenance of lie Federal Government to the 
extot of .their representation ijx the Federation which, m no case, shonld exce^ the 
ratio of th^. population* 
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Separation of Sind 


4. The Working Committee is alarmed at the repoiL that stray eftorts are being 
made to put stumbling blocks in the ’way of the sepaiation of Smd fiom Bombay. 
The Woiking Committee is of the opinion that the claim of 21.69 lacs interest on 
unpioductive and pre-iefoim irrigation debts which ought to be set aside as com- 
pensation against inequity of geographical divisions of assets should be described as 
subvention, nor does the Woiking Committee understand why the sum of 21 lakhs, 
which IS claimed as the shaie of incometax should be included m the category of 
subvention when it was not so characteiised m the Percy Eeport about Assam and 
in Meston Eeport when Bchai and Orrisa was excused all contribution under the 
Meston Award. 


The Woikmg Committee considers that all lechnical objection raised by Piofc- 
ssor H. E K. Bhateja before the Biayne Smd Conference can be met satisfactoirly. 
The Working Committee considers that all obioctions against separation of Smd aic 
raised meiely to depiive the Mussalmans of their legitimate rights as a majority 
community m the piovinces and the Mussalmans of India will not be satisfied with 
a constitution which reduces the Muslims into mmoiity in provinces in which they 
are in the majority 


Kashmir Muslims. 


5. (a) While appreciating the services of the Glancy Commission and the soli- 
citude of the Mahaiaja of Kashmir to redress the grievances of the Mussalmans 
^ the State, the Working Committee considers that the recommendations of that 
Committee as regards the shaies of the Mussalmans in services of the State are 
quite inadequate and unjust. The Woikmg Committee urges that the share of the 
Mussalmans rn the services of the State must be in the ratio of their population. 

The Committee is further of the opinion that an impartial and independent pu- 
blic services commission should be constituted m Older to fill up the vacancies m 
the dijSTerent departments of the State 

(b) The Working Committee is of the opinion that m the proposed Legislative 
Assembly in Kashmir State, Mussalmans of the State should have their representa- 
tion in proportion to then population and in no case should their majority be reduced 
in a minority 

(c) The Working Committee strongly urges that the lecommendations of the Gla- 
ncy Eeport and other reforms should be applied to and inlioduced in the Poonch 
State which is a part of the tenitoiy of Kashmir and Jammu in the same way and 
to the same extent as in other paits of the State 

(d) The Working Committee lespectfully but strongly draws the attention of 
the Maharaja and his Chief Minister to the grievances of the Mussalmans of Poonch 
and urges the immediate necessity of their being enquired into and redressed. 


THE MUSLIM LEADERS^ MANIFESTO 


The following is the text of a statement which an influential group of Indian 
Moslems prepared for issue to the press in India and London. The Manifesto, as 
it was called, was first published by the ^‘Statesman” (Calcutta) on the 5th, June 
and subsequently by the ^‘Times’’ m London on the 11th. June, in a form amended 
by H. H. the Aga Khan, the text of which is given below. 

“It seems probable that within a comparatively short time hence His Majesty’s 
Government will seriously undertake the task of propounding a settlement of the 
Indian communal problem. In doing so, the (Government will naturally have to be 
influenced by many complex and important considerations, ranging over the whole 
vast field of Indian politics and sociology, not concentrating on only local detail or 
party interest at the cost of a true perspective of the Indian sub-continent, 

“For this reason we wish to make it clear at the outset that, despite inimical 

S estions to the contrary, the well-known Moslem claims are not based solely on 
or provincial prejudices or ambitions, but are inspired by the belief that their 
endorsement aud constitutional ratification are essential to the peaceful security of 
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the Moslem community’s position m India. Were this not true, our claims regard- 
ing the community’s rights m the Punjab and Bengal, in the Noith-West Frontier 
Province and in Sind, would hardly have received the warm support given them by 
Moslems in territories as remote therefrom as Madras and the Central Piovinces. 
And we assert most emphatically that the ratification ot our claims in the next 
constitution is necessary also to the peace and, therefore, the general welfare of 
India, since the neglect of such an opportunity of giving them effect both peaceably 
and permanently can only introduce an eia ot suspicion and internecine strife in 
India at the very time when those evils are most to be deplored 

**We would even suggest that those who have honest doubts of the justice of oui 
claims should consider whether their consciences would not suffer more fiom their 
bequest to India ot enduring communal bitterness and strife than from the concession 
to 70,000,000 Moslems of a position a trifle stronger than that to which they may 
seem to be entitled by political logic. 

“That we ourselves cannot thus depreciate our claims must be obvious from a 
study of the distribution of India’s peoples. Our claims particulaily concern Bengal, 
the Punjab, Sind, the Frontier Province and Baluchistan. 

“In these Provinces the Moslems form the majority of the population, and in 
Sind, Baluchistan and the N. W. F. Province our majorities are great But in 
Ben^l and the Punjab there are very strong Hindu minoiities. And though there 
IS a considerable Moslem minority in the United Piovinces, m all other paits of 
British India the Hindus are in a vast majoiity and inevitably enjoy complete politi- 
cal supremacy. 

^^e vast majority of the Indian Piinces, moreover, are Hindus, and in the 
Federal India the Princes will be able to influence All-India affairs to an extent now 
impossible. 

**We cannot, and will not, begrudge the Hindus such supremacy m places where 
they are plainly entitled to it and exercise it justly, if they m turn will concede the 
Moslems similar supremacy where the Moslems are entitled to it. But we must both 
begrudge and bitterly contest Hindu supremacy anywhere and everywhere in India, 
in the interests of our community at large, if we are denied our rights wheie those 
rights are incontestable. 

^ * We could have allowed our claims to rest on these grounds alone had not the 
Hindus counter-claimed that in all discussions of the rights of the various communi- 
dities the Hindus’ superiority of education and wealth should be given marked 
consideration. It is news to us that popular constitutions are now-a-days based on 
considerations of accidental intellectuality and wealth and we hardly imagine that 
such ailments will prevail over the innate common sense of the Bntish public. But 
lest undue attention be paid to them anywhere we would set against them certain 
facts of which the Moslems in India, are jnstly proud. 

“(1) The number of Moslem soldiers serving in the Indian Army exceeds all 
proportion to the Moslem population of India. During the great War, the Indian 
Moslems made handsome response to the Kiog-Empeioi's call for troops, and their 
soldiers fought, under the greatest hardships, against co-reh'gionists having affinities 
with them no less than against the German forces, 

“Enghshmen have often said that in the War the Punjab was ‘bled white,’ and the 
great majority of the Punjab troops were Moslems. So is the vast majority of the 
police, Militia and Frontier Constabulary who are charged with the protection of 
law and order in the North-West Frontier Province and of India’s boundaries and 
Baluchistan, where they are constantly exposed to conflict with their kith and km. 

*‘(2) The Moslems took little part in the Congress campaign of 1930, save in the 
North-West Frontier Province where the “Eed Shirts” were regrettably duped into 
accepting the Congress banner for a struggle begun independently of Congress, 
and now ended in the triumph of justice over Congress intrigue. In the present 
Congress campaign, the Moslems have been openly hostile to the seditionists on more 
than one occasion, and fewer Moslems than ever before have been overtly 
sympathetic with their activities. 

“To claim special consideration on this ground alone might seem to be priggish , 
but for o^ own part we assert that the Moslems’ abstinence fiom Congress poUtics 
has been inspired not by hopes of gain therefrom— for bitter experience gives us 
a contrary iesson— -but chiefly because they have equally nothing to gam fiom the 
substitution of a Hindu Congress despotism for the present regime, and they recog- 
nise that Congress polities only spell the economic ruin of India, Hindu and Mob- 
Im alike. 
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“(3) Not one of the ' political” muiders or attempts of murder committed in any 
of the Governors’ Provinces throughout the last two years or moie has been does 
by a Moslem, The thiee murderers of Mr. Saunders and Cbannan Singh m Lahore 
were Hindus. The murdeiers of Mr Low man. Col Simpson, Mr Garlick, Mr. Ste- 
vens, Mr. Peddle and Mi Douglas were Hindus. So weie the criminals who attemp- 
ted the lives of the Governors of Bombay, the Punjab and Bengal, Mi Villiers, 
Mr Cassells and Sir Charles Tegaifc. All the suspects mentioned in connection w'lth 
the attempt on Lord Irwin’s life, the murderei of Mi Pcddie and a host of similar 
crimes have been Hindus The Chittagong Raideis and Khan Bahadur Ahsanullah 
murderer weie Hindus. 

^‘A study of political agitation and dimes even during the period 1907 to 1917 
when Moslem feeling was more than once aroused against the Government shows 
that the piopoition of Moslems to Hiuduh notoiioubty involved was about 1 in 30 
Nor can we recall that a single ‘‘Moslem newspaper” ever icturned a woid of sym- 
pathy foi any of the political murdereis of the last two years, wheieas the Hindu 
Congress Piess for soveial months indulged in systematic glorification ot every such 
ciiminal when he met his deserts. 

“We recapitulate these well-known facts for the reasons already given, and for 
one other We believe that if the alternative to Britishrule were the ubiquitous supre- 
macy of Hindu rule, the mass of our Moslem brethien would prefer the former not 
only because of the safeguard offered by its impartiality, but also because under the 
alternative system there would be heinous strife between the virile and martial Mos- 
lem races and those many Hindus in whom the Congrees Left-wing has sown the 
seed of insidious conspiracy and rebellion, blood-lust and lawlessness. But it is 
the purpose of His Maiesty’s Government to give India federal responsibility with 
an equitable and just distribution of power and some gnaiantee of stability, if the 
determination of the various committees political lights is a matter of great com- 
plexity and delicacy, as we know it to be, and if the Biitish people value the friend- 
ship of at least one fifth of the people of India, then we suggest that when the 
rival claims of the two great communities are weighed against one another, His 
Majesty’s Government and the people should also weigh in the same scales the com- 
munities’ relative merits of loyalty and stability as proved by the facts of recent 
Indian history,’^ 


THE AGA KHAN’S AMENDMENT 

H. H. the Aga Khan, interviewed by “Reuter" m London with lofeience to the 
above Manifesto published in the “Times” stated that the Manifesto was sent 
to him recently with a request to arrange its publication in England m a form 
meeting with the Aga Khan's approval. He accoidingly exercised his discretion 
in amending the text as published in England, but owing to a misunderstanding 
in the telegraphic messages the Manifesto was prematurely published in India 
before his views had been ^ fully communicated. The only version for which 
the Aga Khan took responsibility was that published m the “Times” m which 
the strong attack against the Hindus had been eliminated. The Aga Khan 
emphaticalfy disowned such sentiments while concurring with the Manifesto as 
a whole. The Aga Khan amended the offending message as follows * — 

“It IS well-known that Moslems have not participated m acts of political violence 
which have been so unhappily rife in Bengal, the Punjab and other Governors* 
provinces. The cult of revolutionary anarchy has never appealed to them success- 
tally nor has the Moslem Press joined the Hindu Congress Press in a systematic 
gloiification of political murderers when they met with the penalty for their 
enmes.’ 


REPLY OF NATIONAUST MUSLIMS & JAMAIT 


The following statement in reply to the above Manifesto largely signed by 
Mahomedans was subsequently issued by the Members of the All India Jamait 
Ulama and other Nationalist Mussalmans of India from New Delhi ; — 

“A lengthy statement purporting to be signed by some members of the Muslim 
CJonierence and emanatingfrom Simla has recently appeared in the press* Another 
version of it, amended byHis Highness the Aga Khan, appears to have been publWied 
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in England. We have the former statement before us The signatories have couched 
theii own views in languages calculated to mislead those"who are unacquainted with 
the lealities of the Indian situation in India and Abroad, into the false belief that 
these views aie held by all the Musalmans of India Had these worthies made it 
deal* that they were ventilating their peisonal views and had they not exposed a 
majoiity of the Mussalman community to humiliation, we would not have tahen 
the trouble to take any serious notice ot the utteiances, particulaily at a time when 
the country is passing through a crisis and the public mind is exercised by 
matters of moment, such as the poignant ordeal of tens of thousands, nearly eighty 
five thousands of whom, men and women, old and young, educated and uneducated 
aic languishing in pnsons We have been constrained by the extraordinaiy claims 
made by these gentlemen to issue this statement to reveal the true state of afiairs 
to save the Indian Mussalmans from being lowered m the estimation of foreign 
nations and particularly the Mussalmans of the world. 

It IS natuial that at a time when far reaching changes are imminent, India like 
other countries of the world should have groups and paities professing political 
aims, situated as it is by followers of various creeds. But it is possible to classify 
the various schools of thought, now in existence in India, along political or 
communal lines in the following manner . — 

1 There aie political groups among the Hindus, the Sikhs and the Moslems 
who lack confidence in their inherent strength and who hesitate to place any trust 
in the sense of justice and toleration m other communities. These gioups are 
constantly engaged in putting forward then peculiar claims and do not hesitate to 
adopt unworthy methods of propaganda. They piotess to be pioud of ultra-loyal 
services to the British and without any sense of shame declare their willingness 
to remain permanently under British rule. They are past masters of vocal and 
wntten propaganda and hope to reach their goal by these devices. 

2. The second category, into which certain members of almost every community 
may be grouped has for its aim the change of the present system of government 
by arrament, persuation and negotiation. They certainly stand on a higher level 
and demand a constitution that may satisfy all communities and make Indians 
masters in their home. While the field of the practical achievement of this group 
remains strictly limited, it sympathises with movements for the freedom of the 
country even when they are launched by those with whom it may not be in 
aOTeement as regards the method and manner of their achievement. Followers of 
this creed are m no ways less numerous among the Mussalmans than among the 
Hindus and the Sikhs. It may, however, be noted that neither of the two above 
mentioned groups wield any appreciable influence among the masses. 

3 The third school of thought in every community has the fullest confidence 
in the inherent powers of the people and their followers form the bulk of the 
population. It aims at attaining Self-Government at the earliest opportunity and 
its principles include the following : — 

(a) Inteiest of no class or community should be suboidinated to the interests 
of any other and all should have the satisfaction of governing their country. 

(b) Every community should have guarantees of protection of its political, 
religious economic and cultural rights against every othei community and should 
have assurance of freedom from domination by any community or country as well 
as from defence on any of them. 

(c) The fedeial government should be fully lespon&ible with freedom to deter- 
mine India’s relations with other countries, and the lederating Provinces should be 
fully autonomous, the North-West Frontier Province being placed on the same 
footing as other Provinces. 

(d) There should bo a redistribution of Provinces on the piinciple of self- 
determination by people bound by ties of common language, culture and economic 
interests, such as the people of Sind, Orissa and other areas to which the above 
pnnciple may apply. 

(e) The cost of administration should bo reduced to the minimum to suit the 
economic capacity of the country. 

(f) The peasants and labourers should have their proportionate share in the 
government of the country. 

The Indian National Congress also stands committed to these principles and 
counts amongst its adherent followers of this political creed among all communities 
whom for all intents and purposes it represents. Those who believe in non-violently 
resorting to direct action against the decision of an irremoveable executive have in 
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their thousands courted sulFeriags, impiisoument in vindication of their rights and 
the number of Mussalmans who have acted m this way has not been considerably 
dispiopoitionate. 

The Mussalmans belonging to the last mentioned category claim that they have 
political distinction which is not shaied by other communal groups placed m the 
same position. While a large enough number of them directly belonging to the 
Congress aie consequently committed to the political creed of that body, there 
are others who wlule fully suppoiting the Indian National Congress have retained 
their distinct individuality The All-India Jamait Ulama represents the last men- 
tioned section and constituted as it is by Moslem theologians, it commands 
the allegiance ot by tar the largest bulk of the Moslem population of India, as 
evidenced by the ovoiwhelming lesponse which it has evoked horn Indian 
Mussalmans fiom time to time and the latest demonstration of which 
was made on the lOfch June throughout India. The Nationalist Moslems, the 
greatest majority of whom belong to the Congress, count among then adherents an 
influential section of Moslem intelligentsia The Jamait Ulama-i-Hind, although a 
distinct organisation, has for its object the achievement ot complete Independence, 
which it has practically pursued so far and which does not appear to have been 
the object of practical realisation for any other distinctly communal organisation 
in India In the movement of 1930-31 a large number ot the office-bearers and 
members of both the Jamait Ulama-i-Hmd and the Nationalist Moslem party suffer- 
ed imprisonment and no less than fourteen thousand Mussalmans went to jail, 
while some hundreds of them lost their lives In the present movement also, 
thousands of Mussalmans have gone to jail, including some four hundred Ulamas, 
and a very considerable number of Frontier Mussalmans have lost their lives, It 
IS claimed, not without justification, that the bulk of those Mussalmans who have 
participated in the present movement have done so in response to the call of the 
Jamait Ulama-i-Hind in support of the Congiess movement 

This represents as close an analysis of the situation as is consistent with facts 
and it 18 hoped that it will help people m India and Abroad to form a more just 
view of the outlook of Indian Mussalmans. We axe under no circumstances 
apprehensive of any aggressiveness on the part of any community under the 
constitution which we have outlined. In fact, we are convinced that justice would 
be easier of achievement under the new system and it would not be as hard as it 
18 to-day to fight successfully against any injustice, 

There now remains to be described but only one othex typo of men whose 
desperation, excessive zeal, and a partiality for Western revolutionary methods have 
led them to acts of violence. But we are aware of no paity, political or otherwise, 
in the country that has not done every thing m its power to discourage it. The 
pulpit and the platform have been extensively availed of m puisuit of restraining 
influences, and under these circumstances it is nothing short cf the deliberate 
mendacity to saddle the Congress with even the faintest sympathy with or tolera- 
lion of crimes of violence. Before concluding we may also observe that it would be 
an insult to tens of thousands ot Frontier Mussalmans to surest that their partici- 
pation in the present movement has been the result of any external influences and 
not of their deliberate decision. 

One of the fruitful causes of mutual recrimmation has been the failure to 
evolve a resolution of the communal problem. But we take this opportunity of in- 
forming those who are unaware of the fact that the Jamait-Uiama-i-Hmd, the 
Moslem Nationalists and the Indian National Congress had evolved certain formulas 
which, if pooled together, would have secured the greatest measure of agreement 
between various parties, but before that object could be achieved Mahatma Gandhi 
had suddenly to go to the Round Table Conference and immediately after his return, 
he and other leaders of public opinion found themselves behind prison bars and 
the offensive which was launched against Congress organisations is still in progress. 
India has so far awaited the much talked of award by the British Government and 
we wonder if and when it comes it is hfcely to satisfy any one. 

Finally, we earnestly assure all the communities in India and the people abroad 
that Indian Mussalmans as a community are next to none in their love of freedom 
or the will to live peacefully and harmoniously and to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with other fellow Indians in the task of leading the country to its highest destiny. 
Self-respect, self-reliance and faith m the progress of humanity are among the arti^ 
cles of their faith and they are convinced that they would serve Islam more fwth- 
fnlly by strict adherence to these principles. 
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THE ALL INDIA HINDU YOUTHS’ CONFERENCE 

Presidiiifi over the All-India Hindu Youths’ Conference which was hold at Karachi 
on the 7th May^ Bhai Parmanand strongly criticised the Congress as an anti-Hindu 
body which could in no rounding way save Hindus from the dangers suriounding 
them. Hindu Sangathan alone could do so, and he appealed to the Hindu youths to 
make sacrifices for the noble and sacred cause. 

Surveying the Hmdu-Moslem problem which seemed to him unsolvable, he sugg- 
ested a reference ot the same to a Committee consisting of the Piemiers of England 
and the Dominions for final settlement. 

The speaker said that he did not deprecate Mr Gandhi’s attitude and tone m 
the Bound Table Conference but passive resistance was not the thing which could 
produce the desired results, and the position assumed by Mr Gandhi stiffened the 
British and made them more hostile towaids the Hindus The policy and attitude 
of the Congress loaders helped both directy and indirectly, to strengthen the Moslems 
and Hindus The Congress made the Hindus fight the Government and in order 
to placate the Moslems yielded to their communal demands. The Moslems thus 
gamed in two ways, firstly by keeping their alliance with the Government and 
secondly by getting the Hindus weakened. 

Elaborating his views on the communal problem, Bhai Parmanand declared that 
Moslems really wanted a strong Moslem State within a weak National State. Sir Maho- 
med I(:][bal, philosopher of Moslem communalism, in his speech at the All-Parti^s Mos- 
lem Conference m Lahore in March last reflect^ the inner working of the Moslem 
mind. Sir Mahom^ Iqbal’s plans supplied inspiration to Kashmir Moslems, while his 
mends were guiding the movement from behind the screen. 

After quoting extensive^ from Sir Mahomed Iqbal’s Lahore Conference speech, 
Bhai Parmanand concluded : “Having such overwhelming evidence before us, show- 
ing the impossibility of Hindu-Moslem unity under the circumstances, I cannot see 
any hope ot success for the Congress cause in the near future. Foreign rule is no 
doubt an evil, but I believe that Hindus have to meet a more serious and a more 
immediate danger at home. GChe Hindu motto ^ive and Let Live’, seems rather a 
meek ideal. The party which takes the offensive generally has advantage to its 
Side, but I want you to realise this very clearly that, with the Moslems oent on 
aggrandisement, Hindus have no alternative but to look to themselves alone. The 
Congress has not got a remedy for the disease. Passive resistance and non-co- 
operation may be very sound and attractive methods, but for our immediate pro- 
blem, they are ox no uso. In order to cope with the methods adopted by the Mos- 
lems, Hindu youths should assemble under the flag ot Hindu Nationalism. 

Resolutions — Separation of Sind 

The Conference concluded its Session on the 9th May after adopting eleven 
resolutions. Professr Chablani, Dewan Bahadur Muralidhar, and Mr. Lalcbaod 
Navalrai, members of the Sind Conference also attended. The first two participated 
in the debate on the resolution opposing the separation of Sind. 

The resolution tnter aha emphasised that the Premier’s announcement accepting 
m pnnciple ^e separation of Sind if satisfactory means of financing it could be 
found, went bepnd the terms of the resolution passed by the Round Table Oonfei- 
ence in as much ns it enabled the separationists to go back on the assurance given 
by the Chairman of the Sind Committee that if Sind could not stand on its own 
legs, s^aration would not take place. 

The resolution finally urged His Majesty’s 
Hindus, md warned it that the Hindus of Sir 
of a^te depression to stand any taxation for 
ted His Misty’s Government to adhere strict 
Oonfer^ce as interpreted by the Chairman of 
Table Conferenoe^ 


Government to restore confidence in 
d were not prepared at this period 
he purpose of separation, and rMuea- 
y to the decision of the Bound Table 
the Sind Sub-Committee of the Bound 
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Dr, Hingoi am, President of the Karachi Hindu Maha Sabha, moving the resolu- 
tion, made a vigorous speech, which was enthusiastically received, fie accused the 
Government of partiality towards Muslims, and declared that in a separated Sind, 
not only Hindus but also the Government would suffer. If separation took place 
vigorous piopaganda for boycott of Muslims would be carried on throughout Sind# 

Professor Chablam referred to the crushing burden which would be placed on 
the people of Separated Sind, which would remain a deficit province at least for 
30 years. In addition to the present land revenue, the agriculturists would be 
charged 66 per cent extra, as the result of the Sukkur Barrage. 

Dewan Bahadur Mmahdhat observed that if Sind was separated Hindus would 
have either to go out of the Province or live in a backward condition. 

The second resolution condemned the establishment of a statutory Muslim majo- 
rity m a Hindu State through the Glancy Commission, at a time when the future 
Constitution of British India, as well as the Indian fcStates, was under consideration# 
The resolution strongly supported the agitation against the ^ Glancy Commission’s 
recommendations and also condemned the “atrocities ’ committed on Hindus, and 
requested the Kashmir Government to punish the offenders and compensate the 
sufferers. 

Other resolutions passed supported the agitation of the Hindu subjects m Bhopal 
and Hyderabad Deccan, asked the Hindu youths to take to industrial training and 
urged the establishment of a Sevadal with one lakh of Sevaks and with branches 
all over the country. 


THE HINDU LEGISLATORS’ MANIFESTO 

The following manifesto on the Lahore Muslim Conference demands was issued 
from New Delhi on the 1st, April over the signatures of the Hindu members of 
the Central Legislature, such as Hon. Mr. Ramsarandas, Raja Sir Motiehand, Mr# 
Khaparde, Mr. Jagdish Chandra Banerji, Mr. D. K, Lahiri Choudhury, Bhai 
Parmanand, Mr Harbilas Sarda, Mr C. 0 Biswas, Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, 
Mr. Ranga Aiyar, Mr. Amarnath Dutt, Mr. Bhupat Singh and others : — 

“The communal problem, alieady sufficiently complex, has been made still more 
complicated and practically impossible of solution oy agreement, ou account of the 
fresh developments arising out of the All-Parties’ Muslim Conference, Lahore, openly 
preaching that they have no faith in Nationalism, and that sentiments of patriotism 
do not really count. Moslem communalism has now reached a climax. Their de- 
mands are now expanded and the full list now includes separate electorates, pre- 
ferential weightage, special representation m all branches ^ of the public services, 
la^perial Provincial and local and on the railways, reservation of 50 per cent of the 
Army and reservation of seats in public ana aided schools. There is also now a 
new proposal to enforce these demands by non-co-operation and direct action. 

“The Muslims have, from the start, adhered to their fourteen points and have 
added to them, insteaa of yielding any point for the sake of compromise. Their 
standing desenption of the Hindu is that they are a majority community and they 
all regard themselves a minority community, needing all protection# Yet^ all over 
Northern India from Karachi to Delhi, they are in a majority, and also in BengaL 
They complain that the Hindus are not consideratej towards the Moslem minority 
and yet where they are m a majority as in the Punjab and Bengal, they insist 
upon securing the majority by statute. Where they are in a minonty, they claim 
weightage and favour^ representation while they deny the same to the Sikhs and 
other minorities- Now, they intend to extend communahsm from the I^^lature to 
the administrative and public services and local bodies and the Army and Railways# 
What, m these circumstances, should be the position of the Hindus and indeed of 
all Nationalist Indians 7 

“Hindus have throughout stood for joint electorates without claiming any weigh- 
tage or reserved representation even when they are in a minority# The same is the 
position of the Sikns. They all stand for pure and genuine democracy, undefiled 
by the devices of communal electorates and r^resentation, for which there is no 
precedent or parallel in any civilised State in tie world. 

a 
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‘‘Besides, separate representation will also involve the very difficult question of the 
quantum of such representation to be given to each community. The question will 
anse how it is to be determined. Justice demands that the contnbution of a com- 
munity to the coffers of the State should be the determining factor. Further India 
has been promised by Parliament the immediate grant of Responsible Government 
and therefore no system of franchise is admissible which is incompatible with the 
constitution promised, such as grouping of voteis on non-civic principles and sepa- 
rate water-tight or community-tight compartments, as the Piime Minister has aptly 
called them. Communal electorate and representation will give India only a form 
of communal Government and tyranny, and not a democratic or Dominion constitu- 
tion which she has been stnving and suffering to achieve and which England is 
pledged to grant. 

“Nationalist India holds the Prime Minister to his famous speeeh on January, 1931, 
at the Commons, where he emphatically condemned communal electorate and all its 
off-shoots. Similarly, it holds the British Government and the Government of India 
to the Minorities Guarantee Treaties by which they are aheady bound as the mem- 
bers of the League. These treaties are described by Mr. Henderson, President of 
the Disarmament Conference, as “part of the public law of Europe and of the 
world.'' And neither the Government of India nor His Majesty's Government are 
at liberty to depart from those treaties and defy the League charged with their en- 
forcement in twenty States of Europe. It would also be an unwarranted and im- 
polite interference with international equipoise set up after so much anxious thought 
and deliberations, by the collective wisdom and statesmanship of the world in the 
interest of world peace and order. If they will apply these treaties to the Mmonty 
problem of India, a resolution will be, on the other hand, found which will secure 
to the Minorities all the protection which they are entitled to claim, and at the same 
time permit of the growth of harmonious and strong National Government of India. 

^ ‘'We, therefore, hope that the Government of India and his Majesty's Government 
will not ignore these international instruments of public peace. The Minorities' 
Guarantee Treaties and the stipulation of the League provide the only solution which 
is consistent and compatible with the constitution that India is out to achieve and 
England is pleased to grant." 


Resolutions 

Prior to the issuing of the above Manifesto, a meeting of the Hindu members 
of the Central Ledslature met on the Ist. April and passed resolutions to the 
effect that the surrender of the Government to the Muslim demands as passed at 
the Lahore Conference would be tantamount to the expropriation of the rights of 
Hindus and would meet with bitter resistance at the hands of all Nationalist people 
of the Sikh and Hindu communities. 

The meeting further viewed with app^rdiension the expediting of Reforms with 
Mr. Gandhi and other leaders in jail. The meeting urged the Government ^o release 
Mr, Gandhi with a view to enable him to take pait in the discussions in connection 
with the B. T. C. 

The meeting disapproved of the unconstitutional way m which the Government 
had decided to grant a subvention of one crore to the N. W. F. province and the 
allocation of seats in the legislature which would be beyond the population proportion 
and urged uniform allocation. 

The meeting further took exception to the resolution of the Lahore conference 
regarding the Public Services and urged on the Government the need for an open 
coTi^tition, 

The meeting placed on record its view^ that no constitution would be acceptable 
to Hindus and Sikhs which did not provide for complete Responsible Government 
and Dominion Status with or without Federation, provided the term of transition 
for saf^uar^ was not more than 15 years. 

meeting demanded Indianisation of the Army within 30 years. 

Tim meeting reiterated the fenth of title Hindus and Sikhs that no form of oom- 
mtw^m or separate electorates would h^p democratisation of the Government. 

The meeting demded to appoint a deputation to wait on Col. Colvin, to represent 
the gjdevaucee^of ffiudus ana Sikhs in the State and to deal justice to miscreants 
and compensate sufferers. 
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The following Manifesto, signed by important members of the Bengal Legislative 
Council and Bengal Hindu Sabha, is of supreme political significance in view of the 
stifiended attitude of the Moslem coinrannity m the matter of communal settlement. 
The Manifesto was issued m April 1932 

‘Tt IS much to be regretted that communal differences could not be composed in 
India and a solution is to be found by the British Cabinet, It is probably in view 
of this that the Moslem commuualists have recently stiffened their demands which 
now include not only separate electorates and separate lepresentation and preferen- 
tial weightage but statutory majorities m Bengal and the Punjab, where they form 
the majority of the population , special representation in the public services, Impe- 
nal, Provincial, Local and Eailways , 50 per cent of the army officers ; reserved re- 
presentation even in statutory self-governing bodies, such as Municipalities and 
District and Local Boards , and reservation of seats in public and aided schools. 

‘‘These demands, if conceded, will mean the negation of democracy and represen- 
tative government in India. Wo maintain that the claim of the Bengal Mussalmans 
are anti-nation al, selfish and not based on any principles of equity or justice. The 
claim for a statutory majority in Bengal, if conceded, will keep the Hindus in a 
perpetual state of inferiority and impotence and really aims at a form of commu- 
nal government and tyranny The statutory protection of a majority community is 
without precedent m any constitution in the world. 

“The basis of their claims is their alleged political importance, and ( in Bengal ) 
their superiority in numbers and the difficulty which they apprehend they will 
experience in securing adequate representation without special protection. 

“(a) Wo say that the Moslems of Bengal cannot claim any special political 
importance, as they are of the same race as the Hindus, and unlike the Moslems 
of some other provinces, they have never served as soldiers or done anything for 
the defence of the Empire, while the superiority of the Hindu community in 
educational qualifications and political fitness, their contribution to the growtn of 
CIVIC and political institutions and the record of their past services to the State in 
every branch of the administration are too weE-known to need recapitulation. The 
achievement of the Hindu Bengalis stand foremost in the whole of India in the 
fields of Art, Literature and Science, whereas the Moslem community in Bengal 
has not so far produced a single name of all-India fame in these fields. Even m. 
the learned professions such as Law, Medicine and Engineering the performance of 
this community has been disappointing Political fitness cannot be |divo;:ced from 
the larger intellectual life of the Nation and In political fitness, the Mussalmans 
of Bengal are vastly inferior to the Hindus. Even if we leave aside the more respon- 
sible offices of the State, it is an admitted fact that in spite of specially lowered 
qualifying tests the Government have found difficulty in recruiting for their 
ministerial and subordinate services from the Moslem community. 

*^(b) Their claim for a predominant position in the future constitution solely 
on the ground of their growing numbers wEl not bear scrutiny. It is a fact that 
backward communities all over the world increase faster than communities compa- 
ratively more advanced, socially, economically and intellectually. The Hindus are 
no doubt a minority in Bengal, as at present constituted, but we cannot lose sight 
of the fact that many Bengalee-speaking districts with a predominantly Hindu 
population, now included in the Provinces of Bihar and Assam must come to 
jSengal, when the Province is, as it must be, reconstituted on linguistic and 
Ethnical basis. It is also a fact, as disclosed by the Census fibres, that the 
Moslem majority is constituted mainly by children*aua by women who live segregated 
from the national life behind the Purdah. So far as the adult population is 
concerned, the Hindus are in a majority. Thus the Hindu minonty in Bengal is 
more artmcial than real. 

“(c) Their apprehensions of not bdng able to secure adequate representation in 
spite of their superiority in numbers are really tantamount to an admission of their 
political unfitness, and to claim political predominance in the future constitution 
on the basis of present political backwardness, is illogical and absurd. It is the 
Hindus of Bengal who have always taken the leading part in the struggle for 
freedom and now that the pricel^s pnvE^e of self-government is within our grasp, 
we cannot permit Mussalman communaEsts (whose contribution in the national 
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struggle has been negligible) so to malm and deform the scheme of government as 
to make it unrecognisable as a democratic constitution. 

*'4. Although a minority community we do not claim any special privileges or 
protection. While we fully realise the supieme importance of peace and good-will 
between the two communities, we are firmly convinced that this peace can never 
be attained till the vicious system of special electorates, which in working has been 
found to be disastrous to the public peace and to the growth of national solidarity 
m Bengal, is done away with and replaced by joint and national electorates. If 
the present communal electorates are continued they will poison the national life 
of Bengal and divide the two communities into warring camps. A very large 
section of progressive Mahomedans has already realised this dangei and is now 
m favour of joint electorates. In our opinion a leturn to a joint electorate is a 
sine qua non to any scheme of political advance, as the grouping of voters in 
separate water-tight compartments on non-civic principles sins against the cardinal 
principles of democracy and renders the growth of parliamentaiy institutions on 
party lines difficult if not impossible of attainment. 

''5. We are, however, with a view to allaying reasonable apprehensions of our 
Moslem brothers, not opposed to a reservation of seats for either community, but 
we can never consent to a modification of the existing allocation of seats under 
the Lucknow Pact (which after full consideration of all conflicting issues received the 
assent of both the communities) unless separate electorates are abolished. On no 
consideration, whatsoever shall we agree to a statutory majority for either 
community. 

Opposed as we are to the continuance of separate electorates for the Provin- 
cial Council, we view with alarm the attempt of Moslem communalists to introduce 
the same vicious principle of communahsm into self-governing local bodies and thus 
throttle the budding life of these institutions to which the stimulus of free emula- 
tion for brotherly service to the public has only recently given birth. 

“7. While favouring that every just encouragement be given to Moslem Educa- 
tion by special endowments, scholarships etc., we view with alarm and apprehensions 
the attempt of the Moslem communalists to invade the sacred precincts of learning 
with their separatist and communal claims, and we are firmly opposed to the adop- 
tion of communal principles in any form, in any educational institutions from the 
Universte to the village school. 

“8, We conclude by rdterating that while we fully realise the importance of har- 
monious relations between the two communities for the successful working of the 
future constitution, we are firmly of opinion that this concord can only be based on 
equity and justice and ought not to be purchased by conceding dominance to one 
community over the other, thus spelling disaster to the nation as a whole.” 


MR. RAMANAND CHATTERJE&S VIEWS 

MUSLIM CRITICISM EXAMINED 

The following are extracts from Mr. Bamananda Chatter jee’s article on * The 
Bengal Hindu Manifesto and Muslim Bengalis”, which appeared in the June num- 
ber of ^'The Modern Eeview” 

In the sphere of politics the first duty of all Indians, in whatever province they 
may hve, is to try earnestly to win iheedom for India by means and methods 
which appear to them legitimate and likely to lead to success. Next only to it in 
importance is the duty of all Indians to see justice done to the Province in which 
they dwell in the matter of the revenue assigned to it for its administration 
ana in the number of seats allotted to it in the Central Le^slature. In 
the R^ort of the Federal Finance Committee 1932.” in the table of provincial 
forecasts, surpluses are shown only against the Punjab and U. P. and 
deficits gainst the other provinces— the biggest two crores being that of 
Bengal. Similarly, according to the Federal Structure Committee’s allocation of 
seats to the Bntisn-Indian Provinces in the future Federal Legislature, injustice has 
been done to Madras, Bengal, U. P., and Bihar and Orissa. As this article relates 
to Bengal, I wish to point out that it is the duty of all Indians residing in Bsngal, 
'^hatevif th^ creedi caste or class, to combine in an earnest and persistent end^- 
vour to obtain ^nancial and representational justice for Bengal Assuming, without 
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ndmittiDK, that there may be some political matters in which there may be differing 
Moslem and non-Moslem interests, in finance and representation injustice to Ben^ical 
will injure Moslem and non-Moslem alike, and j'ustice will benefit both. Nay, as 
Moslem Bengalis have more leeway to make up than Hindu Bengalis in education, 
etc , injustice to Bengal hits them haider and justice will be of greater advantage to 
them. For this reason, communal controversies should, m the present circum&tai*^cp, 
be avoided as much as possible. Holding this view, as I do, if I try to remove 
some misconceptions relating to the lecent Bengal Hindu Manifesto to which I was 
one of the signatories, 1 do so reluctantly from a sense of duty 

I regret that it should have been necessary to issue the Manifesto. But. 
it was done neither thoughtlessly, nor owing to on exuberance of communal 
feeling, but, as was stated m the Manifesto itself, because, in view of 
the expected solution of the communal pioblem by the Biitish cabinet, “the 
Moslem communalists have recently stiffened then demands” and it was felt 
necessary that the Hindu view should be known at this junciare “The 
Mussalman” says that “the Muslim demands leferied to in the Hindu Mani- 
festo are not the demands of the entiie Muslim community ” The signatories to 
the Manifesto were aware of this fact, as their above-quoted words ( “the Moslem 
communalists have stiffened their demands”) show ; they nowhere say that the Mus- 
lim demands they have criticised have emanated from the entire Mahomedan com- 
munity , on the contrar^r, the Manifesto plainly states • 

“A very large section of progressive Mahomedans have already reaLzed this dan- 
ger and are now in favour of joint electorates.” 

As for myself, I have written in the May number of ^ The Modern Eeview” * 
“The proceedings of the last session of the Bengal Provincial Muslim League, under 
the presidency of Maulvi Mujibar Eahman were marked by a commendable spirit 
of both democracy and nationalism. The speech of both the president and the 
secretary (Dr. Eafiuddin Ahmed) breathed that spirit. Joint electorates were suppor- 
ted at this session. The members were justified m asserting that they would not 
accept the reservation in the provincial legislature of any number of seats which 
was less than the proportion of the Muslims to the population of Bengal. At the 
same time, they did not demand that there should be in it a statutory majority 
for Muslims. ’ 

“The Mussalman” “challenges the signatories to the Manifesto to prove the “asser- 
tion” in it printed below. 

“Even if we leave aside the more responsible offices of the State, it is an admitted 
fact that in spite of specially lowered qualifying tests the Government have found 
difficulty in recruiting for their ministerial and subordinate services from the Mos- 
lem community.” 

This “assertion” has two parts, namely, lowering of qualifying tests for Moslems 
and difficulty in recruiting officers from the Mahomedan community in spite of such 
lowering. 

As in competitive examinations for some branches of the public service, it is the 
usual rule and practice to select some candidates for appointment from the Muslim 
and other “minority communities” who occupy lower places in order of merit than 
those who succeed in getting appointments by sheer ability, the Muslim and other 
“minority community” candidates thus often superseding the just claims of suc- 
cessful Hindu competitors higher in the list in order of merit, the fact that quali- 
fying teste are thus practically lowered in order to recruit Muslim officers cannot 
be denied. That Muhammadans want this sort of lowering of qualifying test to be 
continued is proved by the resolution passed at the Lucknow Nationalist Muslim 
Conference under the presidency of Sir All Imam in April 1931, demanding “that 
all appointments shall be made by the Public Service Commission according to the 
minimum standard of efficiency, as also by that portion of Dr. Ansari^s Bengal 
Nationalist Muslim Conference presidential address at Faridpur in June 1931 which 
demanded “that all appointments shall be made by a Public Service Commission 
according to a minimum standard of efficiency.” 

It is to be noted that posts in Government of India establishments are open to 
Muslim candidates from all parts of India. 

It would not be impossible to multiply instances of special favour shown to Mus- 
lims. I will conclude this part of my observations by inviting the attention of “The 
Mussalman” to the following paragraph from the annual progress report on Forest 
Administration in the Presidency of Bengal for the year 19^-S). 
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“Twenty- two Muhamoiadan candidates weie offered posts m the subordi- 
nate and miDistenal services, of whom only 16 accepted appointments. Of 
these two only are still in service Of the rest, one loft without notice, 7 resigned and 
the seivice of 6 were dispensed with for unsatisfactory work.” 

There is no such paragraph regarding non-Muhammadan candidates. 

I hope I have shown that the “assertion” contained in the manifesto which “The 
Mussalman” wrongly calls, “a perversion of the truth” is correct. 

The Muslim journal next observes : “Attempts have been made in the manifesto 
to show that the Mussalmans are intellectually inferior to the Hindus and therefore 
they are unfit to cairy on any administration,” 

After reading the above sentences, 1 have re-read the manifesto and tried to un- 
deratand it. I do not find therein any attempt to show that the Mussalmans have an 
inherently inferior intellect. What it claims is “the superiority of the Hindu com- 
inunity in educational qualifications” and that the Hindus are “comparatively more 
advanced intellectually.” That is mainly because the Muslim community has not 
t^en as much advantage of modern educational facilities as the Hindus, and not 
because of the innate intellectual inferiority of the Muhammadans. 

There is nowhere any attempt in the manifesto to show that the Mussalmans 
are unfit to carry administration.” The Muslim journal also states “that the mani- 
festo has indirectly cast aspersions on the Muslim employees of the Government and 
thus to the^ whole Muslim community.” How the manifesto has done this, I cannot 
understand^ as the manifesto nowhere even mentions “the Muslim employees of the 
Government.” 

As to who were predominant m the administration in Bengal when Persian was 
the court language,” is quite an irrelevant question, as the manifesto is concerned 
with present conditions and has nowhere said that the Muslims always were and will 
be backward. 

“The Mussalman” devotes a paragraph to the question of the character and extent 
of the Muslim majority in Bengal (as that province is at present constituted). 

The manifesto admits that “the Hindus are no doubt a minoiity in Bengal, as at 
present constituted,” but states that the if all the Bengali-speaking areas with a pre- 
dominantly Hindu population, which naturally form part of Bengal and formerly 
formed part of the Bengal presidency, were included m Bengal as they ought to be, 
the Hindus or the non-Moslems would be in the mamrity in this province, and that 
thus “the Hindu minonty in Bengal is more artificial than real.” Thus “The Mus- 
salmaa”^ does not dispute, nor does it dispute the fact that “the Moslem majority 
is constituted mainly by children and by women who live segregated from the national 
life behind the purdah.” What it objects to and calls a “mis-statement” is the state- 
ment that“so far as the adult population is concerned, the Hindus are in a 
majority.” 

it is necessary to state that in the manifesto those persons have been taken to be 
adults who have completed 21 years of their lives or are above that age, on the tacit 
grounds that for political purposes the age of enfranchisement has been fixed at 21, 
that for the purpose of elections to local bodies the voting age has been fixed at 21, 
and that if a guardian be appointed by a Court or if an estate be taken charge of 
by the Court of Wards, 21 is taken to be the age of majority. 

It is the “crude figures” of the Census Reports, as they are called in the Reports, 
that have been generajly taken for calculating the number of the adult population. 
But these figures are inaccurate. The Census Report of Bengal for 1921, drawn up by 
Mr. W. H. Thompson, I.C.S., gives many reasons for considering them unreliable. 

Mr. Thompson's previous observations show that, owing to Muslim backwardness 
in education m Bengal, the ages stated by Mahomedans are more inaccurate than 
those given by Hindus. This conclusion is supported by his observations in the 
chapter on Literacy in his Report. 

And the Muslim population of Bengal consists largely of cultivators. 

The greater inaccuracy of the age returns of Muslims due to their greater illiter- 
acy, is proved also by the follovdng observation of Mr. H. G. W. Meile, E. P. A., 
Actuary to the Government of India, in his “Report on the Age Distribution and 
Rates of Mortality deduced from the Indian Census Returns of 1921 and previous 
gauitiaerations published in 1926 by the Government of India Central Publication 
Branch, Calcutta. 

*Tt will be seen that genera^y the rates ,of mis-statement are greater amongst 
Hubammadans than amongst 
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From the passages quoted above the reader will have perceived that the absolute 
accuracy regarding the nucubeis of adult Muslims and Hindus m Bengal is impos- 
sible to attain. Only relative accuracy, perhaps amounting to moral certainly is 
attainable. 

I have thus far dealt with that Muslim criticism of the Hindu Manifesto which 
IS worthy of the most serious consideration. Besides what “The Mussalman” has 
written I have read some letters of Muslim critics published in some dailies. I shall 
deal with such points in them as deserve notice and as have not been already 
disposed of in course of my reply to the Muslim paper. I shall not notice any 
criticism of things which the manifesto does not contain. 

Mr, A. K. Fazlul Huq writes “The Manifesto says that any provision like 
statutory majority is unknown lu politics. But in India most things are extra- 
orinary. Violent disorders require violent remedies ; and it is but common know- 
ledge that the selfishness with which the majority of the caste Hindus utilise every 
opportunity to (mis) appropiiate everything m contemptuous disregard of the just 
dues of others, is unparalleled in the histoiy of any race or community in any ago 
or clime. Witness the Calcutta Corporation and local bodies m West Bengal, leave 
alone other instances, too numerous to mention.’*' 

Mr Fazlul Huq admits by implication that “statutory majority is unknown 
in politics.” But he suggests that it is necessary in India, because here “most 
thmgs are extraordinary”, ^‘violent disorder” being one of the them Now in the 
past history of many countries and, what is more to the point in their con- 
temporary history, too numerous examples of disorders, more violent than even the 
engineered communal conflicts in India, are to be found. But nowhere has a remedy 
for them been sought to be found in “statutory majority.” 

Mr. Huq knows perhaps that declamation is not demonstration. He must prove 
but has not proved that the present-day “Caste-Hindus” are more selfish than the 
socially privileged classes oi other climes, races and ages. But assuming without 
admitting that his allegation is true, he will not be able to piove that “statutory 
majority” has been^anywheie applied, successfully, as its remedy. 

My article has already grown too long. So I will not mention many examples 
of class, caste or communal selfishness m many lands, but will merely mention the 
treatment which the Jews, the Roman Cathohes and the Non-conformists received 
in England giving the following details, from the Chambers’ Encyclopaedia, of how 
only the Catholics were treated. 

“As late as 1780 the law of England— -which was actually enforced in 1764-65— 
made it a felony in a foreign Roman Catholic priest, and high treason in one who 
was a native ot the kingdom, to teach the doctrines or perform divine service ac- 
cording to the rites of his church. Catholics were debarred from acquiring land 
by purchase. Persons educated abroad in the Catholic faith were declared incapable 
ot succeeding to real property and their estates were forfeited to the next Protestant 
heir. A son or other nearest relation being a Protestant, was empowered to take 
possession of the estate of his Catholic father or other kinsman during his life, A 
Catholic was disqualified from undertaking the guardianship even of Catholic 
children. Catholics were excluded from the legal profession and it was presum^ 
that a Protestant lawyer who married a Catholic had adopted the faith of his wife. 
Such was the state of the law, not only in England but in Ireland, where the large 
majority of the population adhered to the old faith.” 

JDa spite of such a state of thmgs, the Bntish people— who are now 'so .keen on 
separate electorate, “weightage”, reserved seats and other “safeguards” for “majority 
communities” in Bntish India, where the Mushms are not discriminated against as 
the Catholics were in England— never gave these things to their own Catholics ; nor 
did they give the Irish Catholic majonty m Ireland a statutory majonty. 

Mr. Bhamsuddin Ahmed refers to “the unstinted and unqualified support which 
the signatoncs (to the Hindu Manifesto) have given to the Lucknow Fact.” I am 
afraid he has misunderstood the Hindu attitude towards that Pact. The Hindus 
want to scrap the whole thing— separate electorates as well as reserved seats. But 
they cannot agree to the Muslims choosing to keep one part of the Pact, viz, sepa- 
rate electorates, and modifying the other part, namely, the reservation of seats, by 
increasing their number, to the extent of more than half of the whole. The Hindus 
agreed to the Pact as a whole as a mak^hift. Bo did the Muslims. If any change is 
to be made, both parties must again agree. The Hindus and the Nationalist iMu^ms 
have agreed that there should be joint electorates and no reservation of seats* 



The A!i India Depressed Classes Congress 

The second session of the All-India Depressed Classes Congress commenced afc 
Kamptee on the 7th. May 1932 under the presidentship of Rai Sahib Muniswami 
Pillai. 

As anticipated, the holding of the Congress was the cause of some trouble. In 
the morning, when Dr. Ambedkar arrived from Bombay, he was accorded a recep- 
tion by his supporters, while a small group favouring joint electorates, gathered at 
the Nagpur Railway Station, to make a black-fiag demonstration against him. This 
was the signal for trouble. The black-flaggers were set upon, and Mr, Thaware, one 
of the staunchest supporters of the Raja-Moonje Pact, had his lip cut open by a 
soda-water bottle hurled at him and a friend of his Mr Mate, is alleged to have had 
his hand mjuied by a knife Messrs. Mate, Corghate and four others of the Rajah 
Group were taken into police custody, and removed from the Railway Station. 

There was an unpleasant incident just before the Congiess opened m the evening. 
Mr. Hardas, Chairman of the Reception Committee, had just begun reading his 
welcome address, when Messrs, Rajbhoj and Patil, two delegates from Poona, challen- 
ged the legality and representative character of the Congress. Half a dozen volun- 
teers immediately fell upon them, and Mr. Rajbhoj was handled very roughly. 

Mr. Shakhere Vice-President of the Reception Committee, and the City Magis- 
trate of Nagpur who was present at the spot, both came to Mr. Rajbhoj^s rescue 
and led him and his two friends off the pandal. Mr. Rajbhoj had to be tafcen to the 
hospital. The Congress was scrupulously boycotted by the supporters of the Raja 
Moonje Pact. 

The Congress had attracted about thirty delegates fiom outside Nagpur, four 
coming from Bengal, five from the Punjab, seven from the United Provinces, four 
each from Bombay and Madras, and one from Behar. Nearly 1,500 Mahais of 
Nagpur and Kamptee and nearly 200 ladies were present. 

Both the Empress and the Model Mills were picketed and a large number of 
of labourers absented themselves to attend the Congress. 

Mr* Hardas^^M. Ms welcome address^ said that the National Congress was trying 
to mislead the Depressed Glasses and harm their interests and its sister organisation 
—the Hindu Mahasabha— had virtually declared a war against them. “We have to 
deal with them very cautiously” he declared, and added : “Joint electorates would 
amount to ruination of the Depressed Classes. We cannot in any circumstances 
accept joint electorates.” 


The Presidential Address 

Bao Saheb Muniswami Piilai, in the course of his presideutial^address observed 

The Mahomedans and the Depressed Classes each form nearly a fifth of the 
total population of India, and each in entitled to an equal number of representatives 
at the dbnference. Considerations of fairplay demand that the weaker of the two 
should receive groter protection and special attention, but here m this case the 
weaker has not received, not only any preferential treatment, but even the semblance 
of justice. For the first Bound Table Conference the Muslim delegation was allowed 
to be led by such a gigantic personality as H. H. the Aga Hhan with all the 
afforded facilities of being supported on all sides by a powerful galaxy of thirteen 
leaders of recognised ability, while the most equal number of Depressed Classes 
were left to be repr^ented by Dr. Ambedkar with but one colleague to assist him. 
Our feelings over this matter were brought to the notice of the Government through 
a resolution passed at the All-India Depressed Classes Leaders’ Conference hdd m 
Bombay on ths 19tb April 1931, but, instead of doing us common justice, the 
^Government only added insult to injnry, JPor the Second Round Table Oonferenee, 
thjO Gervernment invited nearly ten communal Muslims without thdr openly asking 
foe It additiottal representation was allowed to almost all other interei^ts^ but 
the strong elalina of the Depressed Glasses were most contemptuously ignored. We 
are told that our ^Government's sense of t^tice is exemplary and that Iwir anxiety 
for fairplay is one of thdr dilef vixtuesi i should like to know £E this action cS 
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the Government m denying to a most oppressed community the means o£ presenting 
its case exhaustively to the Bound Table Conference through a suflScient number of 
representatives is an example of th^s much advertised British justice 

aware that at the Bound Table Conteience the claims of the Depres- 
Classes weie most vehemently opposed by the representatives of the caste- 
Hmdus. They claimed that the Congress and Mi. Gandhi lepresented the Depressed 
Classes moie than Dr. Ambedkar and asserted that the majority of the Depressed 
Classes were opposed to specnl protection and special representation When this 
most preposterous claim and most unwarianted and mischievous assertion of the 
Congress was challenged by Di Ambedkar, what was it that the Congressmen did 
m this country ? They got hold of a few hiielings and dupes here and there, 
formed mushroom associations and through these peisons who have neither any 
stake m society nor any following m the community, messages were sent to England 
expiessing lack of confidence in Dr Ambedkar, And these messages were printed 
in big letters by the Nationalist Press and wide publicity given to them 

Depressed Classes And Political Progress 

The Depiessed Classes have been accused of treason against the political progress 
of India. I may tell our critics very plainly that the Depressed Classes are not 
at all opposed to the political freedom ot India. In common with every other 
community the Depressed Classes too admit that every nation has the unquestioned 
nght to rule itself and that it is not open to any other nation to keep another in 
subjugation, What we are opposed to is that kind of political freedom now 
demanded by our countrymen, namely, a political freedom which gives the majority 
communities facilities to^ oppress the Depressed Classes unquestioned and unresisted 
by others All right-minded x>ersons are agreed that a constitution giving the 
Depressed Classes the right to share political power is the one required, and it is 
for this right to shaie political power that we want special representation in the 
legislatuies accordmg to the strength of our population. 

Now this question of special representation has assumed two important aspects. 
One is the theory of the Congiess and orthodox communal Hindus that the Depre- 
ssed Classes are all Hindus, that they form an integral and mseparable part of the 
Hindu Community, and that they should not be separated from the Hindu society iu 
the field of politics They, therefore contend that special representation will keep them 
away from the rest of the Hindus for ever and as such they should not be allowed 
special representation in the legislatures The other is as to what should be the 
nature of the electorates if special representation is to be allowed. I shall now try to 
analyse tho arguments of our opponents on these two points With regard to the 
first, the most important thing is the attitude of Mr Gandhi at the Bound Table 
Conference. On the 17th September 1931, he told the Bound Table Conference 
that the Congress had reconciled itself to the Hindu-MusHm-Sikh tangla There 
were sound historical reasons for it. But the Congress would not extend that 
doctrine in any shape or form. 

Mr. Gandhi had the temerity to declare before the Bound Table Conference, that 
^'those who speak of the political rights of the untouchables, do not know how Indi- 
an society is to-day constructed,” I am glad that, in spite of Mr. Qandhi^s claims to 
know everything, there have been men like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. N. M. Joshi 
and others who could understand things as we find them. These are the words of 
Mr. Joshi : ^ “I was very sorry yesterday to hear from Mahatma Gandhi that thou- 
gh he was willing to recognise the claims of the Muslims and the Sikhs for special 
constituencies, he was not willing to concede that facility to the Depressed Classes.” 
It was rather a shock to me to find that the Indian National Congress and Mahatma 
Gandhi should recognise the historical importance of conquest which is the histori- 
cal importance of the Muslim and the Sikh communities, while they should not re- 
cognise the historical importance of oppression. The Depressed Classes have been 
an oppressed class for centunes in India and this historical fact should not be ig- 
nored by any one. I feel. Lord Chancellor, that if there is any class in India, 
which requires special representation and protection, it is the untouchables or the 
Depressed Classes. Whatever this conference and this committee may do as regards 
special representation, if you really want to be &ir and just you cannot ignore the 
claims of the Depressed ^Classes to be treated as a special ctos.” And Sir T. B. 
Sapru gave expression to his strong views in the following significant words : H 
say, I have a strong and unshaken belief that no constitution that you may devise 
has any chance of success in India unless the position of the Minorities is comjpJeti^ 
42 
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ly and adequately safeguarded. With the desire of the Minorities— and m that term 
I would paitieulaily include the Depressed Classes— to seek the protection of their 
interests I have completely associated myself, and 1 see absolutely no reason why there 
should be on the part of men who hold my views and convictions any weakening in 
that respect.’’ We are immensely grateful to these leaders for the most honest and 
courageous support they gave to our cause, and hope that His majesty’s Government 
will give due weight to them m dealing with the question. 

The MI2TOBITIES Pact 

It was some consolation to us that in spile of the opposition of the communal 
Hindus our demands were supported by the Muslims and other minorities. All hon- 
our to them for this. Those feelings of fellowship and comradeship that guided the 
negotiations of the minorities in the Pound Table Conference have given rise to the 
famous document known as the Minorities Pact. This pact, when we realise the 
pnnciples embodied therein, is found to be based on considerations of justice and 
fairplay to all. This pact has been opposed by the Caste Hindus and we are not 
surprised at the opposition, A few members of the Depressed Classes have of late 
been opposing this pact on the ground that it constitutes an injustice to the Depress- 
ed Classes of certain provinces ^I am unable to agree with them. I hope that all 
right-thinking members of our community will whole-heaitcdly support this pact as a 
document containing the minimum demands of the Depressed Classes. 

Having admitted the necessity of special representation for the depiesscd classes 
the next thing we have to consider, as I said before, is the nature of the electorates. 
Our emphatic view to-day is that for some time to come we must have what is call- 
ed separate electorates, according to which the right of electing the repiesentatives of 
the depressed classes is confined to the voters of our own community. In case the 
legislatures of the country are to contain certain seats reseived for the depressed 
classes, the look-out of the Caste-Hmdus is by what means the elections can ne infi- 
uenced so that these seats might be held by persons who will play to their tunes 
The ingenious politicians among the Caste-Hindus find that this can be done easily 
if the overwhelming majority of the Caste-Hmdus are allowed the right to vote in the 
election of the members of the depressed classes and so they are clamouring for jo- 
int electorates for the depressed classes I do not want lo tax your patience by enu- 
merating all the artificial arguments of the Caste-Hmdus in this matter and supply- 
ing counter-arguments for them. Separate representation by reservation in lomt ele- 
ctorates is a system which contains the pernicious element of patronage ana inevit- 
ably deprives the depressed classes of true and untrammelled representation. In a 
truly democratic system, there is no place for such a device and that it should bo 
adopted is an adnussion that the electorates will, for many years to come, be domi- 
nated by communal considerations alone and that no minority candidate can ordina- 
rily expect to secure election in competition with a majority candidate. The device 
of reservation merely places the minority communities at the mercy of the majority 
and ensures that the minority representatives shall ordinarily be such as are most 
pleasing to the majority. Separate electorate is a simple and straightforward method 
and it ^ves the minority communities an opportunity to choose the candidate who 
will most fairly represent them. 

•^Evils oe Joust Electorate” 

The evils of joint electorates are multiplied in an extended electorate such as the 
one proposed to be introduced. Such an electorate contains a vast majority of un- 
cultured voters who are mostly guided by local considerations. It is impossible for a 
social reformer to be returned by such an electorate and it is idle to suppose that 
such an electorate will ever return a member of the depressed classes who will try 
to save his people from the oppressive shackles of the vested interests of the caste 
Hindus. Under the Government of India Act of I9l9 the depressed classes are al- 
lowed representation by nomination. It is an open fact that under the influence of 
highly educated Caste Hindus the ablest members of the community are outside the 
couBoil. In most cases persons who do not understand the fundamentals of politics 
are nominated. If educated Caste-Hmdus were guilty of spoiling the true represen- 
ta;tl0n fOf the depressed classes, how can we say that we will get the right type of 
m€aa, ^hen the ri^t of choosing these representatives is practically placed m the 
hands of thousands of narrow minded caste Hindus ? As in the case of special 
representation the opposition to separate electorates chiefly comes ftom the majonty 
commTinlty and it is not diffiocilt to find out that this opposition Is malnl;^ in thdr 
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ftvpr out by Dr Ambedkar, it is not worth wasting any time 

i»hnnf if r ^ not have myself cared to tromile myself 

Jn fact that Mr Eajah is supposed to be our represen- 

Ani Lhfinn? Icpslature of the country and that the Nationalist Press and 

opponents have tried to make out that the pact is an authoritative 
the depiesscd clisscs If now Mr. Eajah thinks that separate 
AnnAni^nff iDjurious to the luteicsts of the depressed classes and if our political 

make capital out of it, it is worth while to examine 
T Bahadur Eajah is to be taken seriously m his present utterances, 

mnmvlva ^ informatioQ of all concerned including the 

Eound Table Conference and the British Parliament that if at all 
AiJeina . ^ most unyielding and uncompiomising member of the depressed 

asses m the mattei of demanding sepaiate electorate tor the community, it is Mr. 

1 demand tor joint electorates was repudiate with a 

P ?u^ any body it was by Mr Eajah himself. 

RfflnH Jf congiatulate my fiiend Dr. Ambedkar on his bold 

Hia ^oafeence when he demanded separate electorates for 

Af elapses Though Di Ambedkar is individually wedded to the system 

Ahir?iAnnf f ’v^ith reservation of seats coupled with adult franchise, he, in 

the demands of the depressed classes advocated m the unequivocal 
sy^l-em of separate electorates for them, I also take this occasion to 
throughout India that sent cables to London 
hands of Di. Ambedkar as against Mr. Gandhi There were a 
Bena^s, and one from Delhi, one from Ahmedabad and two 
Ambedkar’s claim to represent the depressed classes 
t Gandhi, We all know what these cables are and how they are 
Anr consideration of our separate interest, our numerical strength, 

importance and our undoubted disabilities, we press our rights as a 
rate^lLtora^^^^^^ elective representation on the legislatures by means ot sepa- 

<bA to stand aloof and look at the controversy between 

with the Muslims as if it did not concern us. We should join hands 

lod^p Muslims, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians and 

ft n^fmnfi against a joint electorate which while it smoothes the dreams of 

hnf ^Si^y exists is sure to be used by the communally-minded 

thev o ^ majority for securing political power with whiah 

tney could oppiess the weak and backward minorities.’^ 

riftVspJ say that the President of the so-called All-India Depressed 

menftA nA?p Minister asking His Majesty’s Govern- 

with depressed classes do not demand separate electorates 

Hmdii But let them remember that his pact with the President of the 

Sd tSftf fin repudiated by the depressed classes all over the country 

^ ^ members of his own party to enter into 

Smsa^mn of himself as the President of an All-India 

I>epressed Classes he can, at his own will, talk anything he likes 
fLf t-c Tot ' depressed classes of India, I may tell His Majesty^s G^ernment 
wl ^ Association containing only ^ o^ce-bearers, but 

Madras. There are ten members of the depressed SassesdUmff^ 

AjiMa'^id.-&df None of them is connected wth his 

^ none of them is connected with his 

Depressed Classes Federation. Most of the leaders of the nublio opinion 

If raSH S3 
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past and Mahatmas will not save ourselves eflfeetively by any means other than 
by getting sufficient political power in our hands, so that we can assert ourselves 
and make oppression impossible. It is for this purpose that we want representation 
in the Councils proportionate to our population , and we have to get it at any 
cost. There is a tendency in ceitam Provmcial Governments and in the Government 
of India to undervalue oui legitimate tights in this respect, and thereby block the 
the path of our happy progress I may wain them against the dangers of this 
policy. We are glad that His Maiesty's Government have made up their minds to 
give a temporary decision on the Minorities pioblem. Our minimum demands are 
contained in the Minorities Pact. If in the settlement of the Minorities question, 
the offer of the Government goes short of our legitimate demands then I will not 
be surprised if we refuse to be a party to the introduction of any reforms at all. 
I have to express great admiration for the courageous policy of Mr Bamsay Mac- 
Donald in dealing with the Minorities question. This is a matter which requires 
great strength of mmd. Happily for us Lord Lothian has personally seen much 
of our problems and let us hope that His Majesty's Government will do ua complete 
justice on the lines of the Minorities Party. 

Besoltjtions Passed 

The Congress terminated on the next day, the 8th. May. The Congress adopted a 
dozen resolutions one of which supported the Minoiities Pact and another emphati- 
cally repudiated the Bajah-Moonje Pact. 

To-day’s session was attended by a dozen men fioin the Rajah group who 
wanted to oppose both these resolutions. On each occasion there was an uproar 
and a minor scuffle, but the police promptly checked fuither spread of trouble. 

Mr. E3iandekar and his friends who wanted to speak against these resolutions 
were not permitted to do so, but were asked to record their votes. Mr. IQiandekar 
and his party left the pandal before the meeting was over. 

The conveners of the Congress and Dr. Amoedkar lumsolf attempted last night 
(7th. May) to persuade Messrs. Gavai, Thaware, Khandekar, Gorghate and other leaders 
of the opposition to come and take part in the Subjects Committee dehberations 'but‘the 
attempts proved futile, the oppositionists maintaining that then organization, namely, 
the All India Depressed (Classes Association, had not given them the necessary 
sanction to attend the Kamptee Congress. In view of this “non-co-operating atti- 
tude” the conveners of the Congress decided not to give Mr. Khandekar and hi& 
friends any opportumty to address the open session to-day. All the twelve resolu- 
tions were therefore adopted without opposition. 

Resolution supporting the Round Table Conference Minorities Pact was moved 
by Mr. Mallick from Bengal, and comprised several clauses stating inter aha that 
the Minorities Pact contained the irreducible minimum of the demands of the 
Depressed Classes, who retained their right to any action they deemed fit m case 
the demands^ as embodied m the Pact, were not granted to the extent and in the 
manner specified therein. 

The (jkivernment was also warned to use caution m accepting estimates regardmg 
the numencal strength of the Depressed Classes, in view of the fact that Caste 
Hindus were making frantic efforts to reduce the number of Depressed Classes m 
order to deprive them of their due share of representation m the legislatures. The 
resolution was supported by Mrs. Ogale. 

The Congress adopted several resolutions, strongly condemning the terrorist 
movement, particularly the dastardly outrage on the life of the Midnapore Magis- 
trate, as also the Civil Disobedience Movement. 

The Congress expressed great appreciation of the services rendered by Dr. 
Ambedkar and Rao Bahadur Srmivasan at the London Round Table Conference for 
the Depressed Classes, add emphatically protested against the inadequate represen- 
tation given to the Depressed Classes at the Round Table Conference. 

Gnbie Congress also urged that the Depressed Classes should have representation 
on a gopulation basis in all local bodies and that adequate funds should be set 
apart in the Central Budget for the promotion of higher education among them. 



THE RAJAH-MONJEE PACT 


MR, RAJAH’S LETTER TO THE PREMIER 

In a letter to the Prime Minister, Mi. Ramsay MacDonald, issued to the press 
from New Delhi on the 21sfc March, Rao Bahadur M 0 Rajah declared that even 
his proposal for joint electorate with leservation of seats is a temporary expedient 
till his community which was an integral pait of the Hindu society was able to stand 
on its leg. The letter of Mr. Rajah ran — 

‘'I have great pleasure in confirming the wire sent jointly by myself as the 
President of the Depressed Classes Association and Dr B S. Moonje, President of 
the All-India Hindu Mahasabha. The wire was as follows — 

“Regarding the demand for separate electorates by Dr. Ambedkar, the Woiking 
Committee of the All-India Depressed Classes Association has unanimously decided 
m favour of joint electoiates with the Hindus, with icservation of seats on a 
population basis. Complete ^reement now prevails between the Depressed Classes 
Association and the Hindu liiahasabha. Letter follows,” 

The All-lndia Depressed Classes Association is the only Central Organisation of 
the Depressed Classes. It was established m 1925. Ever since the Association has 
been holding annual sessions at various centres in India Ifwing down the policy on 
behalf of the Depressed Classes for the whole of India, i am its President and I 
have had the honour of presiding over its Conferences m 1925, 1926 and 1931. I 
was invited to serve on the Committee of the Indian Legislature, known as the 
Indian Cential Committee to co-operate with the Indian Statutory Commission in 
1928. I was a member of the Madras Legislative Council from 1919 till 1926 and 
from 1927 I have been a member of the Indian Legislative Assembly representing 
the Depressed Classes. 

The Hindu Mahasabha is the organised body of the Hindus taken as a whole 
representing them in matters like removal of “untouchabihty” and the social and 
religious relations of the Hindus with the Depressed Classes of the community. Dr, 
B. 8. Moonje is the President of the Mahasabha He was a member of the Central 
Piovinces Legislative Council from 1923 to 1926 In 1926 he became a member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly which position he held till 1930. He is a 
member of the Round Table Conference. He had the honour of presiding over the 
Conference of the Hindu Mahasabha in 1926 , and since then he has been elected 
its working President every yeai, 

I pointed out m my note appended to the lepoit of the Indian Central 
Committee in September 1929, that the peaceful progress of the untouchable classes 
is the qua non of the orderly development of Indian nationalism and that 
paradoxical as it may sound the aim of the Depressed Classes and those working 
ior their uplift is the abolition of their distinction so that they should become one 
with the Hindu society— an indistinguishable part of that body. Individual social 
reformers were ploughing their lonely furrows, and it was only when a growing 
interest was taken by the people in the politics of the country that the desire for 
reforms became general and insistent. 

Now the Hindu Mahasabha for the first time in the social and constitutional 
history of India has officially invited the All India Depressed Classes Association 
to join with them to work on a common platform and to do away with the curse of 
**untouchability.” This I cannot but consider as an earnest attempt on the part of 
the caste PQndus to remove the bane of "untouchabiUty” from among the Hindus. 

At this juncture to refuse the hand of fraternity extended to the Depressed 
Classes by our co-religionists the casle-Hindus will not be conducive to a healthy 
growth of my community whose evolution to a footing of equality is the be-all and 
end-all of our ambitions and activities. 

The invitation of the Hindu Mahasabha is a happy sign, and it is in consonance 
with the resolutions passed in their Conference in Jubbulpore in April 1928 which 
clearly shows an indication of an awakening of the Hindu social conscience. 

In the circumstances, I find that a ray of hope of our assimilation into the 
mmn body of the Hindus is appearing in the political horizon of the country and 
I fervently hope and trust that the realisation of this ideal is not very distant. 
To stand in the way of realisation of this, our cherished goal, will not only be 
impolitic but also suicidal on our port. 

Moreover, I feel that other Minority Communities desire to strengthen their 
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separate interests by takincj advanta/?e of the backward condition of the Depressed 
Classes, and persuading them to adopt a course which will lead to permanent 
division and prevent the growth of any feeling of political as well as social oneness 
and solidarity amongst tne Hindus, 

As the forces of democracy m India are proceeding with lapid stiides and as 
erelong full Provincial Autonomy will be in full swing, every community in the 
country has to adjust itself to the rapidly changing ciicumstances. The demand for 
sepal ate electorates for the Depressed Classes was made at a time when it was 
expected that there would still be a tutelary period and that the Government 
would continue as the special protector of the Minority interests as heretofore 
If the entile Government in the provinces is to be made responsible to the 
egislature, a small minority like the Depressed Classes, should it cling to its 
separateness, will have to be permanently in the opposition. In the case of Muslims, 
Ithe fact that they constitute an efifeetive percentage makes it impossible for them 
to be ignored altogether, whereas a combination between the Caste Hindus and 
the Muslims will for ever prevent any minority like ours from being able to get 
any share of the political power. This fear is strenghthened by the fact that in 
daily life the Muslims treat the Untouchables as badly as the Hindus 

Besides, the representatives of the Minority Communities will have opportunities 
for service only when they merge themselves m a common electorate and subscribe 
to a common political view 

The two Associations, that is, the All-India Depressed Classes Association on 
the one side and the All-India Hindu Mahasabha on the other, having come to 
understanding on the basis of Joint Electorates with reserved seats according to 
their proportion of population, there ought to be no question now of gi anting 
Separate Electorates for the Depressed Classes. The Depiessed Classes have now 
come to know that under the so-called Minorities Pact that was made in London, 
they cannot get their full share of seats m the Legislatures in proportion to their 
number in the population , while under the system of Joint Electorates, they not 
only get their full reservation, but obtain also the right of contesting additional 
seats and also of powerfully influencing the entire Hindu elections, theieby giving 
an additional impetus to the removal of “untouchability 

An analysis of the figures in the annexure contained in the Minority Pact 
referred to above, relating to seats ear-marked in the various provinces tor the 
Depressed Classes, shows that Dr. Ambedkar and Bao Bahadur Snnivasan have 
taken wdghtage for themselves and ignored the right of the Depressed Classes in 
the Provinces of the Punjab Bengal, Central Provinces^ and United Provinces. 
This arrangement with the Hindu Mahasabha rectifies this discrimmation, and docs 
equal justice to the Depressed Classes all over India. 

I take this oppoiiunity to make it clear that even this proposal of reservation 
of seats is merely of the nature of a temporary expedient I hope and believe that 
in view of the present awakening in my community, they will soon realise their 
inherent strength and will be able to stand on their l^s, rubbling shoulders in 
healthy competition with other sections of the Hindu Society of which we are, as I 
have said above, quite an integral part. 

In this connection I m^ mention that when the late Mr Montagu came out to 
India the demand of the Non-Brahmins of the Madras Presidency was for Separate 
Electorates, but they were given reservation of seats in joint electorates. To-day 
however they do not stand m need of this protection. I have no doubt a similar 
experiment in our case also will lead to healthy development. 

I have, therefore, to request you to note the fact that the Depressed Classes do 
not demand separate electorates, but want joint electorates with the Hindus and 
reservation of seats on a population basis.” 


MR. RAJAH’S STATEMENT TO HIS COMMUNITY 

The following statement was issued by Kao Bahadur M. C. Bajah to the 
members of his community in April 1932 • 

Yow must have heard about the Bound Table Conference Minority Pact, being 
provisious fer ,a settlement of the communal problem put forward jmntly by Muslixns, 
Depressed (Masses, Anglo-Indians, Europeans and an Indian Ohrisifen membw 
Oonferamei Moat of you have pdehaps not sew it, much less etudiea * it. This 
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pact IS based on separate electorates for the communities mentioned above It con- 
tains an annexure which prescribes the number of seats eai-raarked for thase com- 
munities , and in para 9 ot this pact, it is stated that the Minority communities 
shall have not less than the proportion set forth m the annexure 

Rao Bahadur Snnivasan who is also a party to this pact, m his speech at the 
Second Plenary Meeting of the Second Session of the Round Table Conference on 
30th. November 1931, while supporting this pact, said 

*‘Sir, let me take the question of the number of seats we have demanded. In 
regard to this matter that we all know, there have been two opposing views. 

‘‘The Congress view is that no minority should get more than its population 
ratio. The minority view is that there must be weightage over and above the popu- 
lation basis. Now in the proposals in the minority pact submitted to the Minorities 
Committee what is the repiesentation we have claimed In Assam, Behar and Oiissa 
our repiesentation just approaches our population ratio. In Bengal, we have given 
up 8 per cent, in Cential Provinces 4 per cent, m Punjab 3 5 per cent, and m 
United Provinces 64 per cent from our population ratio of representation. In the 
Central Legislature we have given up m the Upper Chamber 50 per cent and m 
the Louver Chamber 25 per cent from what we would be entitled to do on the basis 
population It will thus be seen that we have not taken full benefit even of the 
accepted principle that the representation shall be accorded to population 

“True we have claimed weightage m Bombay and Madias because the circums- 
tances of these two Piovinces make such weightage an absolute necessity But even 
here we have not claimed the same weightage as the Muslims nor has our weightage 
1 educed the position of the caste Hindus.’^ 

From the above it is obvious (1) that the Congress view is that no minority 
should get more than its population ratio , (2) that the Minority view is that there 
must be weighcage ovei and above the population basis , (3) that Di ;Ambcdkar and 
Mr. Snnivasan have not taken full advantage even of the accepted principle that the 
representation shall be according to the pioportion of population 

For the benefit of the public let me reproduce the annexure to this Round Table 
Conference Minority pact 

Representation in Legislature for Depressed Classes and Muslims according to the 
Round Table Conference Minority Pact. 


Legislatures Strength of Chamber 

Depressed Classes’ seats. 

Muslims* seats 

CENTRE 

Ali-India 

Upper 

Lower 

200 

300 

19 

20 

45 

21.5' 

67 

100 

Assam 

100 

(13.4) 

13 

(34.8) 

35 

Bengal 

200 

(247) 

35 

(54.9) 

102 

Behar & Orissa 

lOO 

F 

(11.3) 

25 

# 

66 

Bombay 

200 

Central Provinces 

100 

(23.7) 

20 

(44) 

16 

Madras 

200 

40 

(3.7) 

14 

Punjab 

100 

(13.6) 

10 

(26.4) 

20 

(66.5) 

51 

United Provinces 

100 

30 


An “UNAtTTHOBISED PACT” 

From an analy^sis of the figures m the above annexures, which is a part and 
parcel of the R. T. 0. Minority Pact, it is evident that these two depressed classes 


Note Figures with mark indicate percentage of population for India ; figures 
within ( ) brackets indicate percentage of population in the provinces, 
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delegates have done a positive harm to the depressed classes by claiming and 
accepting seats on behalf of the depressed classes much less than what they would 
be entitled to on the basis of population, Let me esiplain this to you. Take for 
instance the first two items in the above table. Out of total of 200 seats, in the 
Dpper Chamber the depressed classes, who form 19 per cent of the population 
should be given 38 seats Our friends Dr Ambedkar and Mr, Srinivasan were 
willing to forego 18 seats and claimed only 20 seats. 

Let us now look at our Muslim friends in the R. T. C. The Muslims in the 
country foim 21.5 per cent of the population and are entitled to 43 seats, but 
their representatives were so zealous about their community's interests as to 
secure 67 seats. 

With reference to the Lower Chamber out of a total of 300 seats, the depiessed 
classes are entitled on a population basis to 57 seats, but our fi lends, Di. Ambedkar 
and Mr. Sreenmsam gave up 12 seats and claimed only 45 On the other hand, 
wk how well the Muslim community have been served by their representatives. 
T^he Muslims who are entitled, on a population basis, to 64 seats have secuied for 
themselves a full 100 seats. 

From these facts it is clear that the depressed classes delegates at the R. T. C 
have sacrificed the com i.unity’s interests and have entered into an unauthorised and 
a stultifying pact. 

It ^onlu be noted that all these arrangements took place m November, 1931 i.e , 
after the Depiessed Classes fecial Confeience that took place on the 18th of Octo- 
ber. 1931, in the Spur Tank Egmore, Madras, and after the All-India Depressed Cla- 
sses’ Conference 9th Session, held at Gurgaon m the Punjab on the 31st. of October. 
1931. No member of the depressed classes, who knows the facts and has the inteiests 
ot the community m the for^ont of his thoughts will ever agree to this suicidal 
pact. We enter into a pact with other communities foi gaining something for our 
poor community and for benefiting our community. What is the gain or benefit 
which the community would derive by this Pact ? 

Provincxal Legislatures 

With reference to the Provincial Legislatures the Depressed Classes representation 
according to the so-called Minority Pact just approaches the population ratio m 
Assam, Bihar and Orissa. However. Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. Srinivasan have given 
up 8 per cent of the population ratio in Bengal, 4 per cent of the population ratio 
in Central Provinces, 3.5 per cent of the population ratio in the PunjaD, 6 4 per cent 
of the population ratio m the United Province. 

Dr. Ambedkar and Mr. Srinivasan claim that they have obtained weightage for 
the (^mnaunity in Madras and in Bombay, Madras being Mr Srmivasan’s province 
and Bombay being Dr. Ambedkar’s ; but they admit that they have not claimed the 
same weightage as the Muslims have claimed. They have been allowed to claim 40 
seats out of 200 in M^ras and 28 seats out of 200 in Bombay. What chance had 
they of these claims, liberal as they look on paper, would be conceded by the autho- 
rities concerned ? Take for instance the province of Madras. What did the Madras 
Franchise Committee recommend ? They recommended 25 seats for Depressed Clas- 
ses out of a Council of 220 seats. What did the Madras Cabinet recommend ? They 
improved upon the Madras Franchise Committee’s recommendation and grant^ only 
18 SG^ for the Depressed Classes out of a Council of 210 being a reduction of 7 
seats from the Madras Committee’s recommendation. Now what has become of the 
40 seats out of 200 given to the Depressed Classes of Madras in the Minority Pact 
of the R. T. 0. X Neither the Madras Franchise Committee Inor the Madras Cabinet 
cared a straw for the so-called weightage granted to the community by the other 
members of the R. T. C. Minonty Pact, 

^ these circumstances our wise representatives at the 
B# T. C. have been duped willingly or otherwise ? 

Let us now^ see what result the pnnciple of proportionate representation on the 
j9H oasis, which is central point in the Rajah-Moonjee pact, when applied 
Provinces will yield to the D^ressed Classes (under the scheme of 
Joint 'Electorates with Reservatioa of seats. The following figures speak for thetU'* 

Depressed Olas^ Representation in Legislature according to R. T. C. Minority 
Pact compered with the Depressed ClassesJRepresentation accor®ng to Rajah-Moonje 
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THE SIKH POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

Strensth of Seats aecordiDg Seats according to 
Legislatures Chamber to E.T.C. Mmo- Eajah-Moonje 

rity Pact Pact 


CENTEE 

All-India 

Upper 

200 

20 

38 

Lower 

300 

45 

57 

Assam 

100 

13 

13 

Bengal 

200 

35 

49 

Behar and Orissa 

100 

14 

14 

Bombay 

Central Provinces 

200 

100 

28 

20 

16 

24 

Madras 

200 

40 

39 

Punjab 

100 

10 

13 

United Provinces 

100 

20 

26 


We have already examined the figures for Madras under the weightage granted 
by the E. T C, Minority Pact and compared them with the figuie recommended 
by the Madras Franchise Committee and the Madras Cabinet respectively and seen 
that little weight has been given to the R T. C. Minority Pact figures. We are 
not sure that the Bombay Franchise Committee and the Bombay Cabinet have 
treated the Minority Pact figures with more respect. In these circumstances the 
weightage given to these two provinces in the Minority Pact is nothing more than 
an eye-wash. 

1 have now placed the facts and figures before you as plainly and clearly as I 
could. It is now for you to judge who has served you and who has betrayed you. 

Note: According to Eajah-Moonje Pact the Depressed Classes will have the right 
to contest besides the reserved seats additional seats also, as they have contested 
and won m the recent elections to the Local Boards in Alandur, Sembiam, Vilhvakam 
and other Unions in the Ohingleput District of the Madras Presidency. 


THE SIKH POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

In his presidential address at the Sikh Political Conference, which opened its 
session at Lahore on the 25th. March 1932, Sardar Ujjal Singh, at the outset, expres- 
sed his pleasure at the unanimous demands made by his community. Their principal 
demand, he said, was that no community should be given a majority of seats in the 
legislature by statute, and that the Sikhs should be given representation on the 
Punjab Council m excess of itheir numbers on the same basis as that allowed 
for the Muslim minority m the other piovmces. 

Eeferring to the scheme for redistribution of the provinces, Sardar Ujjal Singh 
said- ‘Tt is advisable that the overwhelmingly Muslim districts should either be 
amalgamated with the North-Western Frontier or made into a separate province. 
Dera Ghazi Khan can well be attached to Sind and the remaining districts to the 
Noith-Western Frontier which is at present a very small province. Such arrange- 
ments ought to satisfy both the communities. The main object of any proposal for 
territorial redistribution should be to satisfy the claims of the various communities 
m the Punjab, so as to bring about conciliation and a peaceful atmosphere amongst 
them. But Sir Geoffrey Oorbefct^s scheme will have “a contrary .effect. It places 
the Sikhs in a far worse position than any in which they can ever be placed in 
the Punjab as it exists. The Sikhs therefore are not prepared ever to look at this 
proposal.'^ 

As regards electorates, Sardar Ujjal Singh opined that Eesponsible Government 
and separate electorates were a contradiction in terms. The ideal which they must 
work for was a system of common electoral register for all. Oommunal electorates 
were a curse. The President then referred to the attitude of the Government and the 
43 
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Congress which, he added, did not fulfil their promises. The former accepted the 
Lucknow Pact, but did not treat the Sikhs on an equal footing withjthe Muslims and 
the other minorities. Moreover, the recent speech of the Secretary oi State for India 
had created grave apprehensions in the minds of the Sikhs. The latter, whenever 
an opportunity arose for translating their assurances into practice, invariably tried 
to placate Muslims at the expense of the Sikhs. He advised the Sikhs patiently to 
wait for the decision on the communal question of the Government. So far as 
Kashmere was concerned, he said the Gurdwaras destroyed should be re-constructed 
at State expense without delay and the Sikhs should be given adequate lepiesenta- 
tion in the State services. Hindu and Sikh differences should be entrusted for 
arbitration to Sir Sunder Singh Majithia and Eaja Narendra Nath. 

Among other things, Sardar Ujjal Singh suggested that the only criterion for 
recruitment to the different services should be merit If not, at least 50 per cent 
of the posts should be filled by competition and the remaining 50 per cent in the 
proportion of 50 20 and 30 by Muslims Sikhs and Hindus lespectivcly. The 
Punjabi should bo recognised as a minority language m the Punjab. There should 
be a strong Federal authority, equipped with sufficient emergency powers, A compie- 
hensive scheme of All-India Federation with responsibility at the Centro and 
provincial autonomy should be formulated and intioduccd simultaneously. Full con- 
trol over Fiuancial, Fiscal and Cuircncy policy should be gianted to India. 

Resolutions— Eepeesentation in :Council 

The following resolutions were unanimously passed 

“In view of the historic, political and economic impoitance of the Sikh commu- 
nity in the Punjab, Sikhs demand 30 per cent representation in the Punjab 
Legislature and Administration, on the piinciple o£ the Moslem mmoiity in other 
provinces. Sikhs are anxious to secure a National Government and aio opposed to any 
communal majorit^y by statute or any reservation of seats by law for the majonty 
community. Sikhs should be given five per cent of the total seats reserved for Brilisn 
India in each of the Upper and Lower Houses. 

In the Punjab Cabinet, Sikhs should have one-third share and there should 
always be one Sikh in the Central Cabinet, In case no settlement of the communal 
question m the Punjab acceptable to the minorities is anived at, the Punjab may be 
administered by the newly constituted Responsible Central Goiernraent rather than 
arrest thelconstitutional advance of the country, 

Sikhs view with alarm the increasing tendency of the Government to leduce the 
numerical strength of the Sikhs in the Army and m view of the fact that Sikhs 
have always had a special connection with the army, the same propoition of the 
Sikhs should be maintained as before the War. In case an Army Council is 
constituted, Sikhs should be adequately represented on it. 

The Conference further reiterates the demand of the community to have 30 per 
cent representation in the Punjab services. In view of the existing dismally low 
representation of Sikhs in the services, the community views keenly and feels the 
injustice of their number being farther reduced on the plea of retrenchment. 

The community resents the announcement made by the Chief Socrctaiy to the 
Punjab Government, that the Sikhs will be given 17 per cent representation in the 
Irrigation Department, and looks upon the same as a flagrant betrayal of the 
convention established by the Government since 1921, whereby the proportion of the 
Sikhs in the services was fixed at 20 per cent. 

KAsmnE Disorders 


The Conference condemns the desecration of temples, forcible conversions and 
the outrages committed by Muslim rebels in Jammu and Kashmir State on the in- 
nocent law abiding non-Muslim pop^ulation. and regrets the inaction of the Kashmir 
Darbar and the indilTerence of the imperial Government in affording the sufferers 
proper and adequate protection. 

The Conference further eamects the State Government to punish the culprits, 
rebuild the sacred places at the expense of the State or of the rebels, and oth^ise 
ade^at^ comj[>ensate the victims of the disturbances. 

The Conference also invites the attention of His Highness the Maharaja of Jam- 
tnti and Kashmir to the desirabilto of adequate representation of the Sikhs in the 
dvS ana military services of the State, to ensure protection of the life and property 
dJ the nqn-Mudim population of the State* 
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The following dociinicni (ooulaining a irsumo by Mr. Benlhall of the work done 
by the representatives ol the Euiopcans in IpcIip at the Eound Table Conference) 
which was stated to have been ciiculated. among the ‘Eoyalists” and icfeicnce to which 
was made by Mi B. Das in the Legislative Assembly on the 1st. April, (see p. 201) 
is taken from the ‘ Advance*' ol Calcutta, dated the 1st. March 1932 :~ 

I Situation to be met at Conference. 

2, Conditions of debate diflicull. 

:> Value of E. T, 0. as educating (1) British public opinion, and (2) world 
opinion 

4. Gandhi discredited with his Indian fellow -delegates, 

5. Gandhi rotiuncd to India empty-handed. 

6. Gandhi failed to settle the communal problom^-result the Minorities Pact. 

7. Eoaction of Hindus to the Minorities Pact. 

8. Attitude of Moslems, 

0 All outstanding points of diifercnco between European representatives and 
their extremist opponents argued strictly on their merits. 

10. Important point of principle involved in Minorities Pact, Are the Europeans 
a “minority’ or a colony of the British people resident m India? 

11. •Commercial Safeguards’— In the mam the ‘substance’ granted in a very 
satisfactory manner. The sanctions very much more important than the safeguards 
themselves. 

12. Position to-day. Attempts to whittle away the Eeport on Commercial 
Discrimination. 

13. An agreement or convention with Indian leaders to be greatly preferred to a 
restrictive clause in the Act. A tripartite agreement between Great Britain, India 
Burma would have great advantages. 

14. Financial Safeguards.— The old safeguards stand unimpaired, but were barely 
discussed at the Conference. 

15. General Policy.— The Xuliilmenl of the Federal Scheme as outlined at the 
first Confercnco. Congress and the Federated Chambers attacked it. 

16. Defects of Scheme, e.g., (1) Safeguards in connection with Police totally 
inadequate, (2) The Princes as a stabilising element a doubtful quantity. ^ 

17. British Government’s Indian policy must be a national policy to avoid 
dangerous reactions when Labour comes into power again. 

18. After the General Election, the Government’s policy undoubtedly changed* 
Attitude of European representatives to the change. Eeasons for their attituda 

19. The result was a promise of co-operation by 99 per cent of the Conference 
including Malaviya. Even Gandhi was disposed to join the Standing Committee, 
but his Tband has since been forced by his Heutenants. Question now whether saner 
elements of Indian opinion will stand for Conferance method or not. 

20. Sir Hubert Carr’s speech explained. 


1. We went to London determined to achieve some settlement, if we could, but 
our determination in that regard was tempered by an equal determination that there 
should be no giving way on any essential part of the policy agreed to by the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce in regard to financial and Commercial safeguards 
and by the European Association on general policy. It was obvious to us, and we 
had it in mind throughout the Conference, that the united forces of the Congres^ 
the Hmdu Maha Sabha snd the Federated Chambers of Commerce would be directed 
towards whittling down the safeguards already proposed. It is not frequently stated 
that m the effort to maintain al good atmosphere, the Conference lost sight of the 
realities that I think it well to prdace my remarks by stating that in all our talks 
with our extreme opponents your delegates ‘never once’ lost sight of this essen^al 
fact. 

And, furthermore, we are prepared to challenge the closest enquiry into any 
assertion that we have given way on any important detail affecting either the 
position of cur community or the general policy. 
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2. I would first point out the extraordinarily difficult conditions under which 
the Conference was working. The avowed object of the Conference was to attain the 
maximum amount of agreement m shaping the lines upon which the new Constitution 
should be formed. We had first ot all to pick our way through a maze of back- 
stairs intrigue— lobbying is the polite word. The Committees themselves consisted 
of some foity persons with another seventy to onoShundred sitting round the room. 
There was no opportunity therefore for anything like negotiation *when you had to 
shout at a man fifteen or twenty yards away. Speeches wcie largely set speeches, 
voicing set opinions and having m the majority of cases no infiuence * at all” on 
the proceedings It was impossible to contradict even a proportion of the mis-si,ate- 
ments made, and interpolation was not encouraged. If it has been we should have 
been there still. 

Those who spoke most frequently longest and loudest did not by any means car- 
ry the greatest weight. So, in the circumstances, we decided to speak as aldelegation 
and as far as possible when we did speak to be definitely consti active 

3. But m actual fact the Bound Table Conference in addition to its function as 
a vehicle for recording the constructive and destructive views of the delegates, had a 
second side. It was staged, as part of Great Britain’s set policy to demonstrate to 
India, to the people of Great Britain and to the world that Great Britain was pre- 
pared to go as far as possible in the policy of progression by conference methods. 

It had a remarkable educative effect upon the people at home It was surprising 
to see the interest taken in the Indian question by most impiobable people and they 
were able with the help of the press, to appreciate belter than they had ever done 
before how impossible some of the demands were that were put forwaid. 

4. If it did nothing else, it showed to the Woild the constructive vacuity of 
Gandhi’s mmd. Not only in London, but in Pans and Borne, those who came m 
touch with him found him quite incomprehensible, while in America, as a newspaper 
attraction, the’ economic cnsis pushed him of the front page entirely. And I suppose 
that never in his life has he been more laughed at or had more bricks thrown at 
him ‘by his own countrymen’ first on the occasion when he claimed to represent 95 
per cent of India, and secondly when he in effect claimed the right as Congress, 
to examine every man’s title to his own property, whether Indian or European, ‘as 
Congress’ to hale them before Judges and if the Judges gave a decision unpalatable 
to Congress, to unseat the Judges. Not nearly enough has been made m this country 
of that speech, which was carefully edited in the Nationalist Press and which was 
carefully explained away by Malaviya next day. 

5. Not only that, but Gandhi lost enormous prestige Iwith his own followers. If 
you look at the results of this last session you will see that Gandhi and the Federa- 
ted Cumbers are unable to point to a single concession wrung from the British Go- 
vernment as the result of their visit to St. James’s Palace. Whatever influence he 
has regained since, when he landed in India he landed with empty hands 

6. There was another incident too, which did him no good. He undertook to 
settle the communal problem and failed before all the world, the people who let him 
down ‘not’ being the minorities but his own Hindu Mahasabha party who openly 
repudiated him on account of their distrust of his intention. 

The result of the deadlock ansing out of the Prime Minister’s request to the Mi- 
norites to try to find the maximum possible agreement was the Minorities Petition 
of Bights or, as it was called, the Minorities Pact. That was largely the work of Sir 
Hubert Carr and Edgar Wood ; the signatories, namely, the Europeans, Anglo-Indians, 
Moslems, Depressed Classes and Eoman Catholics claim to represent 46 per cent, of 
India, and by signing it we made firm friends with the Moslems and showed to the 
Conference that it was possible to attain agreement if people would be reasonable, 
and that we would without hesitation stand by our friends. 

7. We were candidly nervous of the reactions Gandhi announced that he would 
“humble Hubert Carr to the dust.” We thought for a while that any agreement on 
commercial rights was doomed. Bat it did not turn out that way. Although 
Gandhi started on the process of humiliating that very night by tellmg us that all 
that, the Congress would grant was a gentleman’s agreement with Congress — unsigned 
and undat^‘-~that attitude did not last long and the real outcome was an increased 
respect for our d^egation and for the signatories to the Pact. 

Muslim Djbxeoate’s Attitude 

Seciioh Si. One word abant the Moslems. They were a solid and enthusiastic 
team : Ali Imiim> the Nationalist Moslem, caused no division. They played their 
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cards with great skill throughout; they promised ns support and they gave it in' 
rail measure. In return they asked us that we should not forget their economic 
plight in Bengal and that we should without pampenng them do what we can to 
find places foi them in European firms, so that they may have a chance to improve 
their material position and the general standing of their community. It is a request 
which in my opinion deserves very earnest consideration 

9. It was part of our settled policy also patiently to discuss all outstanding po- 
ints of diflfeience between us and oui e's:tremist opponents In these discussions it 
was our endeavour to argue each case strictly on its merits and in my opinion this 
policy bore fruit because through the closer and ci standing reached, we were able to 
achieve a measure of agreement that would have been ‘quite impossible without the 
good-will engendered by these discussions. You may say, '‘Why did you uaste your 
time on Congress ’’ I would answer, “If you go to a Conference and can convert 
your greatest opponent, you have won the day.’’ We may not have convex ted them. 
But after all the new Indian delegates went to London mainly to attack the Com- 
mercial and Financial Safeguards and yet still the Commercial and Financial Safe- 
guards seem to stand as firm as ever. 

10. Now I will say very little as regards the Commercial Safeguards. There are a 
large number of points of detail which will require thorough discussion. There is 
one most important point of principle. 

The Petition of Eights and the Eeport on Commercial Discrimination definitely 
place our community in the position of an Indian minority. Now, before we went 
to ^ndon, Mr. Walter Page raised the point that we were foolish to accept this 
position. We should stand purely as a section of tho British people happening to 
be m India. I for one certainly did not then see as far as he did. There is much 
in it, and in my opinion the subject calls for a lot more earnest thought. 

How, if we are a minority, can we justify special auxiliary force units, etc., and 
above all, how can we appeal to our Homo Government on any basis other than 
that afforded to the other minorities ? 

Shall we, in the long run, gain most by associating ourselves as closely as possible 
with India or by taking our stand dear cut as a section of the British people. 

Our legal advisers tell us the latter is the safer plan. Events have camod us in 
the other direction. Are the two irreconcilable ? I will give no opinion, as the com- 
munity must examine the position and decide. 

We have also got to decide what is to be our position in the Indian States. Tho 
States have said that we can have equal rights if we submit to State jurisdiction. 
I wonder what our legal advisers will say to that. 

There are, as I said, many points of detail, some arising directly out of the re- 
port, some raised by Indian delegates. In due course I expect the various Chambers 
of Commerce and the branches of the European Association will examine these and 
consider the community’s attitude in regard to each. 

11. Meanwhile, it is noteworthy that, of all the Sections of the Eound Table 
Eeport that dealing with Commercial discrimination is the only one which begins 
with such words as “on this subje. 2 t the Committee are glad to be able 
to record a substantial measure of agreement.” I should like m this con- 
nection to draw attention to the very fair-minded manner in which so many 
of the delegates, both Hindu and Manomedan, supported our just claims in this 
matter. As in the mam we claim that the 'substance' of our demands is granted 
in a very satisfactory manner that in itself would appear to be a subject for some 
gratification. It is also noteworthy that the question of citi 2 eDship was at any 
rate for the time being, effectively disposed of. 

But let us be under 'no' delusion. 

We took the very best legal advice which we could on the subject. We had the 
benefit of invaluable advice from Professor Berridalo Keith, Mr. Wilfred Greene, 
Sir John Simon, Lord Eeading and all the principal law officers of the Crown, the 
India Office and the Foreign Office. Sometimes it was very conflicting and, we have 
to pick our way very carefully; but we are very deeply indebted to all these peo 
pie, who deserve our most hearty thanks. 

All agreed of course that in the Constitution itself we should have the amplest 
safeguards which the brightest legal minds can devise. But I think all also came to 
the conclusion that in the long run and after the lapse of years no set of words 
however carefully drafted could alone save us entirely from administrative 
discrimination by a purely Indian Government provided it was determined to dis- 
orimiate. That is not my view only, or the delegation view, but the view of the 
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best; lep^al brains iu England, and I think tit was the viei\ that the Chamber 
Committee arrived at after intense study four months ago. 

But we delegates always appieciatcd and never once lost sight of the fact that 
the Sanctions or the powers to enforce the safeguards were of equal importance to 
the safeguard itself. It is the power of the Courts and of the Governor-General 
and Governors it is the coiibUtution of a properly balanced Government with 
adequately staffed services, and above ail the maintenance of the British connection 
which is going to see us thiough. And m this connection it may be of interest 
that the Prime Blinislor and another member of the Cabinet both stated, that the only 
two thing'i winch ically inteieated Pailiameni were the safety and piospciity of their 
own countrymen in India and their trusteeship for the masses Those two things they 
w^ould never sacrifice. We are safo for the present. Nevertheless, with all the safe- 
guaids and all the sanctions that we can deviso we shall 20, 30 or 40 years hence 
more than ever depend upon co-operation and upon the power of the purse, and it 
is largely upon our handling of tiese Reforms questions firmly but justly that our 
position m India will depend ‘‘Forty years on.’’ 

12. In spite of the large measuie of agreement attained m London among the 
delegates, what is the leal position to-day. Again, lei there be no delusion. From 
the day the report was noted, some delegates have^ been steadily trying to whittle 
it down. On landing here I find not a little opinion in some Indian commercial 
circles that the Indian delegates agreed to too much. The view is put forward 
too, that when we come down finally to brass tacks Indian opinion will interpret 
some of the words in quite a different way to what we do In brief, the determina- 
tion to discriminate by some sections still exists and I would refer you to page 6 of 
‘Capital’ of 7th January. Make no mistake We can rest on our oais. Still in so 
far as the leaders of Indian Commerce were largely represented in London there 
objctions can be lied down to those points raised at the Conference, and they arc 
not necessarily of a deadly nature. But there is still grim work ahead of us. 

CO^MMEUCIAL DiSCEBaNATION 

13. One last word on Commercial Discriminatioa. Although wc may, I behove, 
be satisfied with the substance of the protection— -and my belief is endorsed by the 
fact that the British Commercial bodies in Rangoon have endorsed it wholesale for 
application to Burma-^the method of a protective clause is without doubt, inferior 
lo a definite agreement or convention, uf the latter can be secured. A clause to 
cover everything must be immense and unwieldy and a clause cannot cover^ reci- 
procity. Also the sentiment of Indians even oi the best typo revolts against a 
restrictive clause and favours an agreement. It is my deep conviction that we 
shall do well to press on with our demand for this agreement and I do not think it 
is impossible to attain. Possibly the Standing Committee to sit will afford us an 
avenue for detailed negotiation and settlement. 

And, what is more, I am suie that we must be carried^ back to our old idea of 
a tripartite agreement between India, Burma and Great Britain for tactical reasons 
if for no other, Mr. Haji, he of the Han Bill, in London ’demanded a guarantee that 
there would be no discrimination against Indians m Biuma. Mr. S. N. Haji said 
that Indians wanted a guarantee that there would be no discrimination. He urged 
that separate electorates should not be changed without their consent, and also 
asked that a member of a minority community should have the right of judicial 
appeal, with final appeal to Britain, against a decision of the executive which he 
believed deprived him of any right to safeguard him under the constitution. That, 
to my mind, coming from him of all people is a beautiful piece of irony. I do (not 
see that if a tripartite agreement were under negotiations how he or his colleagues 
could possibly oppose our claims. This little inciaent seems to point s clear course 
to us. 

14. I will say nothing much about the financial sate^ards. Briefly, the old 
ones stand unimparied. But Indian opinion is not satisfied because discussion was 
barely allowed owing to the financial crisis. There was considerable agreement that 
an ultimate solution lies along the lines of the Statutory Finance Council • we 
committed to tbat idea but we are ‘entirely free’ as to the details. The problem boils 
doi^n to a financial one, how is India to find the money which she needs in the near 
future or to start her Reserve Bank if she is not to be linked with British ^edit ? 
How is that partnership to be created and cemented ? It is so demonstrably m the 
interests India” tlmt these saf^uards should exist that we have as a matter of 
fact ndertakeu to try to get out a papea: to prove to certain Indian delegates that 
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they are so. There is do reasoa to bo despondent of reaching agreement which is 
so much more valuable than imposition, for at one stage after pro- 
longed private discussion we induced even Gandhi to draft a safeguaid of sorts, 
which was accepted by the Federal Chambeis rcpiesentative But there is plenty 
of ’^lork for oui community to thiust home by haid argument this tiuism that 
financial safeguards arc in the interests of India. 

15. With regaid to the general policy followed, the mam plank of our platfoim 

was the fulfilment of the Federal Scheme of the previous session, no raoie and no 
less. It was ceitain that Congress and the Federated Chambeis would attack the 
scheme and in particular Commercial and Financial safeguaids and so it turned 
out. . _ , 

16. The scheme of couise was barely sketched at the pievious session It has 
defects , many of them fetill exist For instance, and this needs the most , vigorous 
oxammatioii by our community, the police safeguaids aie ‘tolally inadequate’ as 
they stand. Also it is by no means certain that the Princes will be quite that 
stabilising element which they were hoped to be The Pimces who will rush into 
Federation are the Congress- minded Princes and they will come increasingly under 
Congiess influence once they come m The Conservative Princes may stay out and 
may indeed be the real source of strength. Until they come m their vacant seats 
should be filled by the Crown by virtue of its paramountcy. 

17. But on the whole, theie was only one policy for the British nation and the 
British community in India and that was to make up our minds on a national 
policy and to stick to it. A policy which fluctuates according to whether a 
Conservative or Labour Government is in force is fatal though it is as well to-day 
to remember that in five years’ time we may once again have a Labour Govern- 
ment and the reversal of opinion may be just as violent as last year. The Labour 
Party machine is not broken, and harbours the bitterest of feelings . , 

When we arrived home, the Federal Plan was the policy of the National 
Government, and the work of the Conference was to fill out the details and to 
resist any whittling down of safeguards. It was a sound policy, and one which 
would have the backing of all except some of the new delegates. _ , , 

18. For six or eight weeks the work went on: the Central Legislatures, Federal 

Finance, the Supreme Couit and the Miuonties occupied the time amid financial 
crises and a General Election. , . „ , , , r.,. 

But at the result of the election the policy ^undoubtedly’ changed. The right 
wing of the new Government made up its mind to break up the Conference and 
to fight Congress. The Moslems, who do not want Central Responsibility, were 
delighted. Government undoubtedly changed their policy and tried to got away 
with Provincial autonomy with a ‘promise’ of Cential Reform. 

What line weie we to take? , « . . , ^ 

We had made up our minds before this that a fight with Congress was in- 
evitable: we felt and said that the sooner it came the better, but we made up our 
minds that for a crushing success we should have all possible friends on our side. 

The Moslems were all right , the Pact and Government’s general attitude ensured 
that, so were the Princes and the Minorities. , . 

The important thing to us seemed to be to carry the Hindu in the street as 
represented by such people as Sapru, Jayakar, Patro ana others. If we could not get 
them to fight Congress, we could at least ensure that they would not back Congress, 
and that by the one simple method of leaving no doubt in their minds that there 
was to be no going back on the Federal Scheme, which broadly was also the 
accepted policy of me European community. 

We acted accordingly. 

We pressed upon Government that the one essential earnest of good faith which 
would satisfy these people was to undertake to bring in the Provincial and Central 
Constitutions in one’ Act. Provincial autonomy could not be forced upon India— the 
Moslems alone could not work it. Congress Provinces faci^ a British Centre 
present grave practical difficulties ; each Province would be a Calcutta Corporation 
on its own. , ^ , . . _ i . 

But schemes for Provincial autonomy could be ready m a tew months ; Federation 
if burned on must take two or three years, some say five to eight. If Provincial 
autonomy were ready, all waiting in the pigeon hole, there was little doubt that 
Madras, for instauce, seeing Federation still far offi would demand immediate 
Provincial autonomy , that would bo the beginning and the result which you could 
not force would be brought about by natural circumstances. But if you back this 
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policy you must visualise and decide clearly how responsible Provinces, autonomous 
in their own sphere, are going to work transitional^ with an autocratic centre. 
Remember that Gandhi himself at one time supported Piovmcial Autonomy only of 
a kind, as a means of bringing to a deadlock all relations with the Central Govern- 
ment. 

19. So we joined with strange companions ; Government saw the arguments , and 
the Conference instead of breaking up in disorder with 100 per cent of Hindu 
political India against us ended in promises of co-operation by 99 per cent of the 
Conference, including even such people as Malaviya, while Gandhi himself was 
disposed to join the Standing Committee. But Gandhi’s lieutenants in India proved 
too fast and jumped him. To-day the work of the Conference seems wasted and the 
question of the hour is whether the saner elements of Indian opinion will stand 
behind Government for Conference methods. The key lies in the hands of India's 
leaders but if they open the door we must stand by to give it a push. 

20. In conclusion, I understand on return here that a good deal of feeling was 
caused by a condensed report of Carr’s final speech, a speech fully approved of 
course by all of us. 

There is a saying, ‘‘Never explain , your friends dont’t need it, your enemies 
won’t believe it.’’ 

But I stand here also to back a man who is not there to defend himsef. To begin 
with he only happened to be the spokesman He is also a man who has 
unostentatiously and devotedly given of his best to our community, and as tor his 
ability there is no man who better understands all the intiicracies of our 
community’s commercial and general position or who more stoutly defends 
them, or who better keeps his head. I may sum up my own opinion by say- 
ing, that if for any reason one delegate alone were to represent us, I would be 
perfectly content that the interests which I represent should rest in his hands 
alone. 

Let us see what he actually said. 

‘‘We should much prefer provincial autonomy instituted previously to any change 
in the centre, or even before it is decided on at the centre. Wo realise, however, 
while deploring it, that there is not sufficient confidence existing between India and 
Britain to-day. for India to be content with merely provinciS autonomy and a 
declared intention of development at the centre. We are therefore united without 
fellow delegates in demanding that the whole framework of federation and provin- 
cial autonomy shall be determined at the same time. (Hear, hear). We earnestly 
hope that provincial autonomy will be introduced province by province, the varying 
needs of each recognised in its constitution.” 

The word “determined” means solely that both the Federal Scheme and the 
Provincial Scheme shall be dealt with in one Act. The details and the time scale 
are entirely separate matters for discussion and decision. In that reading there is 
no difference from the policy laid down on page 3 of the Memorandum of Policy of 
the European Association. 

There was no ambiguity either as to the meaning or the motive at the time. 
Looking back, to be absolutely explicit it might have been wise after the word 
“therefore” to have added ‘•and because it is our conviction that it is the right 
“course” so as to make it clear here, 0,000 miles away, that there was no question 
of concession to clamour. 

The White Paper 

And if any further j'ustificatiou for the wisdom of that viewpoint and the action 
is necessary, let me read for close comparison the relevant passage from the Pnme 
Minister’s White Paper. 

“The adjustments and modifications of the powers now exercised by the Central 
Government which would obviously have to be made in order to give real self- 
government to the Provinces should raise no insuperable difficulties. It has, there- 
mre, been pressed upon the Government that the surest and speediest route to 
Federation would be to get these measures in train forthwith, and not to delay the 
assumption of full responsibility by the Provinces a day longer than is necessary* 
But it is clear that a partial advance does not commend itsSf to you. You have 
indicate your desire that no change should be made in the Constitution winch is 
not eftected by one all-embracing Statute covering the whole field and His Majesty’s 
Qovemmf^t have no intention of urging a responsibility which, for wfmtever 
reason^ is ‘considered at the moment premature or ill-advised. It may be that 
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opinion and circumstances will change, and it is not necessary here and now to take 
any irrevocable decision.” . 

The two statements are paraphrases of each other (I admit that the Prime Minis- 
ter’s was the better) , but the latter statement subsequently had the endorsement of 
His Majesty’s Government and of both Houses of Parliament, including that of such 
men as Sir Samuel Hoaie, Lord Hailsham and Sir John Simon, If therefore we 
erred, it must be admitted that we erred m good company 

We draw members’ attention to the following points : — 

1. The Mmonties Pact has produced a large measure of unity amongst the 
minorities. 

2. The Moslems have become firm allies of the Europeans. 

3. The success of the Federal Scheme depends on the support of a majority of 
all communities Neither Provincial Autonomy nor Federation could work m the 
face of 100 per cent Hindu opposition. The extreme Hindus i.e., Congress, Hmdu 
Mahasabhai and Federated Chambers of Commerce, are irreconcilable, but there are 
Hindus whose support it is worth trying to secure in the hope that they will even- 
tually form the nucleus of strong moderate parties 

4. It 18 essential to decide whether we are to be treated as a minority community 

or as representatives of the British m India. The latter course appears to be 
more desirable as it would, apart from other considerations, enable as more 
easily to call upon the Impenal Government for support. It must be 
recognised, however, that such an attitude has disadvantages ; it might lead to 
dangerous isolation. The Minorities Pact has led away from rather than towards 
such a position as it commits us as a minority . , 

5. Although Provincial Autonomy may be introduced rapidly where provincial 
conditions admit, the granting of any tangible measure of responsibility at the 
Centre will depend chiefly upon the success of the Provinces in working .^tonomy. 

It will be remembered, however, that Gandhi was prepared to accept Provincial 
Autonomy of a kind without any advance at the Centrci because he proposed t^t 
the autonomous provinces should paralyse the autocratic Central Government. To 
guard against this danger, it seems as though some modifications at the Centre 
will be essential, and it remains to be seen whether these modifications can be mMe 
without any real transfer of power. It must be our aim to secure that the transfer 
of power only takes place after everything else has been dealt with. 

6. Throughout his statement, Mr. Benthall refers to Financial Safeguards and 
Commercial Safeguards. These are shortly as follows : — 

a. The formation of a small Fmance Council lo advise the Finance Member 
and the Governor- General m regard to finance. 

b. Formation of a non-pohtical Eeserve Bank. 

c. Strong Upper Chamber, 

d. Consolidate Fund to meet loan, salaries and other charges guaranteed by 
the Secretary of State. 

a. The European Delegation demanded a commercial convention to cover every 

outstanding point but owing to difficult!^ raised in London this matter still remains 
unsettled. Meanwhile it is proposed that there shall be a guarantee under the Act 
to safeguard the rights of property and the rights of British Commie. ^ 

b. European demands for saf^uards for personal rights including tnal by jury 
are secur^ under the Minorities Pact. 

c. Power in the hands of the Viceroy and Governors to reserve bills for the 
sanction of Parliament (this would cover every class of discriminatory bill). 

d. Eight of appeal to the Privy Council. . , , , 

We think that me result of the Conference may be summansed shortly as 
follows 

The European Delegation has succeeded in impressing upon the British i^vern- 
ment, the absolute necessity for our ^sential safeguards, though it experinced a 
good many dijficulties in doing so. Furthermore these safe^ards have been 
accepted by the Moslems and the moderate Hindus, and even the extremists have 
been less strongly opposed to them than heretofore. On the other hand, the 
extremists are dearly determined on de facto discrimination. 

The Moslems are very satisfied with their own position and are prepared to 
work with us in the future on a basis of mutual support, and there is some 
that the moderate Hindus will do the same if they realise that Government at least 
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means what it says and stands firm. On the other hand, it must be remembeied 
that the moderates are at present without any following whatsoever. 

As against this, the actual scheme of reforms is very vague indeed and a great 
deal of work has still to be done— more, if anything than that already accomplished. 
Eor this reason it is essential that Euiopean opinion ^ should be well organised and 
well-informed during the nest few years. It is most important to bear m mind the 
point raised by Mr. Benthall that there may be a political land-slide in the opposite 
direction at home in five years’ time, t e., we may again have a Labour Government. 
The right policy therefore seems to be that followed by the European representatives 
at the Conference. If we merely adopt an intransigient non-possumus attitude we 
may in five years’ lime find ourselves thrown to the wolves by an extieme Socialist 
Government, K, on the other hand, in the course of the next five years parts at 
least of the scheme are worked out by the National Government and agreed upon 
by Indians it will be very difficult for a Socialist Government to upset those 
agreement. Judging by what Mr. Benthall says, it may be possible to secure a 
commercial convention within five years. A policy which swings violently from 
extreme to extreme will be fatal alike to our special interests and to the peace of 
the country. 

We should like to see the following points secured 

1. The measure of responsibility at the Centre must depend, among other things, 
upon the success of Provincial Autonomy after a fair trial, and there must be no 
attempt at an immediate grant of Central Itesponsibihty 

2. The position of tho Central Government must be strengthened in older to 
prevent any possibility of open defiance of the Central Government by the Provinces, 
and no inauguration of Provincial Autonomy can be contemplated till this streng- 
thening has been achieved, 

3. JEach province must be given ample time to settle its own problems and its 
participation in any Scheme of Federation should, we believe, depend upon the 
voluntary settlement of those problems 

4. Any attempt at an increase in the rate of Indianisation of the Services, 
partrcularly the I. 0. S., and the police must be strongly opposed. 

5. So iar as possible the railways and ports must be removed from political 
controU 

6. Voluntary settlement of the communal problem is an essential prelude even 
to Provincial Autonomy. If an imposed settlement has ultimately to be made it 
would not embrace anything approacning complete Provincial Autonomy. 

In this summary we have assumed that the great majority of members are in 
agreement with the principle that reform of some kind must be introduced. We 
are aware that cerlsun proportion of Europeans are opposed to any advance 
whatsoever. We would remind all such that the present system of government is 
so weak and cumbersome that it is positively dangerous to allow it to continue. 
Dyarchy has heavily loaded the dice m favour of the Hindu and sets a premium 
on unconstitutional agitation and has made extremely difficult for the Central 
Government to act foicefully and quickly except under special ordinances. 

It must not, however, be supposed that when we agree that reforms aie necessary 
wo advocate democratic reform in every province. 

All we moan is such change in the system of government as will improve its 
efficiency. 


EUROPEANS AND MINORITY PACT 

Mr, E. Villiers, President of the European Association, m an address on tho poli- 
tical situation at a farewell tiffin to him by the Calcutta branch of the Association 
at the Great Eastern Hotel on the eve of his departure to London on the 22nd. Apnl 
said:- 

‘^The time is rapidly passing— in fact has almost passed— when we can any longer 
sit back and theonze on the future of the constitution in India. We have got 
Instead to put these theories to the test of practical issue and to face up to them 
and aeit what really all this ttdk is in fact going to come to.’’ 

It was pot xmceasonable to assume, Mr, Viluers said, that with the submission 
of the tepqirts Of the Franchise, the Federal, the States, and the Oonsulativel 
Committees^ His Mni^sty’s Govornmont vrotdd have sufficient data at their disposa 
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to frame the Bill which would govern the future of this couutry. What, therefore, 
was the task that lay immediately ahead of them and what was the machinery that 
they had got to cope with that task ? 

After briefly recapitulating what happened at the Round Table Conferences in 
London, Mr. Villieis said that he did not believe that Europeans in this country 
would shiik their duly when the new reforms came into being. 

Dealing with the Minorities^ Petition of Rights or Pact, Mr Viliiers reminded 
their Moslem friends that while it was the intention of the British community to 
stand solidly in support of their co-signatories, the pact was essentially a defensive 
and not an offensive one It was for the purpose of securing to the Moslem and other 
communities ceitain lights rather than for the purpose of depriving others ot their 
lights. The Association therofoie wished it to be understood tnat they would show no 
sympathy to those who sought to use the pact m support of resolutions such, for 
example, as some of those which had been passed at l/ahore, and further that their 
adherence to the Pact did not preclude them from working with any group 
or party, Moslem, Hindu or otherwise, which sought to work the Constitution 
in a constitutional manner. That policy in the course of time would form the 
basis of the new Act which would form the foundation of the future Government of 
this country. 

Mr, Viiliers asked members of the European community never to allow them- 
selves to be drawn aside by any specious argument from what they believed to be 
the proper course to pursue. The Federal scheme, whether as applied to the pro- 
vinces or to the centre, was one indivisible whole which must be pursued as such 
irrespective of the fact that in the nature of things Provinciarresponsibility must, in 
his opmion, precede Federal^ responsibility. 

The European Association, Mr, Villiers added, after grave doubts on the 
subject, had wholeheartedly subscribed to the action of their delegates in their 
agreement that the entire scheme should bo determined in one Act. To this policy 
they gave their support and it was the settled policy of His Majesty’s Government. 
India in future would depend more on the non-official Bnton than sne had ever done 
before. There was, continued Mr. Villiers, the Congress which was definitely out for 
destruction ; while there was a section of the Liberals which was indistinguishable 
from the Congress ; there was another section which in the face of obloquy of every 
description was carrying on constructive work with the various committees who in 
the fullness of time would be recognized as the true founders of India’s freedom. 
So far as the Mahomedans were concerned, they were ill-organized and behind-hand 
in education and, unless the European community gave them a lead and inculcated 
into them a spirit of belief and hope, nothing could save that community. 

Turning to the European Association itself, Mr. Villiers said that they had in 
it a weapon of immense strength. It was a weapon of solidarity in this country 
and it was a weapon of almost equal strength and power at home. The greater the 
power the greater the responsibility which rested upon its Moulders, In times like 
this the words *'He who is not with us is against us” had a double truth. Those 
who merely criticized and refused to help owners who were giving their best in the 
service of the country and ot the Empire, were definitely the enemies of the country 
and of their community. 


THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDFRATIIHI COUNCIL 


A meeting of the Council of the National Liberal Federation was held at 
Allahabad on the 7th February 1932, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, the president of the 
Federation, presided and among those who were present were Munshi Narayan Prasad 
Asthana, Bir Cowasji Jehangir, Mr. J. N. Basu, Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Smgh, 
^mdit Iqbal Narain Gurtu, Mr. G. K. Devadhar, Rao Bahadur R. G. Mundle, ana 
Messrs. Wadias Shroff and D. G. Dalvi. After the confirmation of the minutes 
of the last meeting of the Council the following resolution was adopted » 
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THE LIBERAL FEDERATION COUNCIL 

Attack on Governor of Bengal 

The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India have learnt with horror 
of the dastardly attempt by a lady graduate on the life of the Governor of Bengal 
at the Senate Hall of the Calcutta University and record their strongest condem- 
nation of the outrage and call upon the people and particularly the youth of the 
country to put down by pressure of their opinion and example such dastardly and 
criminal acts. 

‘The Council congratulate His Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson on his providential 
escape and express their admiration of the calmness and courage which he displayed 
on me occasion, 

Political Situation 

The present political situation was discussed at great length in which many 
members took part and the following resolutions were adopted •— 

1. While it is satisfactory that the policy announced by the Prime Minister on 
behalf of the Labour Government at the conclusion of the first session of the Round 
Table Conference was re-affirmed at the conclusion of the second session on behalf 
of the present National Government and has been endorsed by both Houses of the 
British Parliament, and that the committees announced in December for carrying on 
the work of the Conference have since been set up and have begun to function, the 
Council of the National Liberal Federation of India are constrained to record their 
sense of disappointment that owing in the main to the altitude of the Government, 
no encouraging progress was made at the Conference with the proposed scheme of 
All-India Federation and that no conclusion was reached on the proposed reserva- 
tions and saf^uards 

2. The Council must further express their dissatisfaction with the composition 
of the Round Table Conference Committee as being insufficiently lepresentative of 
progressive Indian opinion and as including no single representative of 
British India on the Federal Finance Committee. Nor can the Council omit to 
notice that all the Committees were nominated by the Prime Minister and none of 
them was elected by the Conference itself. 

PouoY OP Repression 

3. The Council are gravely concerned at the alarming developments of recent 
wedks which produced the most acute and wide-spread bitterness in the public mind. 
It is the considered opinion of the Council that the no-rent campaign in the United 
Provinces, the refusal of His Excellency the Viceroy to see Mahatma Gandhi, the re- 
vival of the civil disobedience movement, the promulgation of a number of ordinances 
of almot boundless scope and their aaministration, with great and unjustifiable 
severity and so as to humiliate respectable people and terrorise the public generally, 
are calculated to increase bitterness, retard progress and make a settlement more 
difficult than ever. In particular, the Council are bound to stress the adverse efiect 
of some provisions of the ordinances on trade and industry and the promotion of 
Bwadeshi. 

4. The Council strongly dissent from the policy of ‘no compromise^ with Congress 
announced by His Exceueucy the Viceroy and resent the insulting language of the 
Secretary of State in his latest speech. The Government and the people of India 
can have peace only by the substitution of conciliation for, coercion and by the 
prompt and practical recognition of the nght of the people to real self-government. 

5. The Council urge in this behalf : 

(1) the repeal or at least a substantial modification of the ordinances so as to 
resfxlct their scope to the minimum necessities of the situation ; 

(2) their enforcement with justice and humanity and to no greater extent than 
may be indispensable ; 

(3) the inauguaration of a policy of conciliation ; 

(4) the conclusion with the utmost expedition of the preparation for the intro- 
duction of the new constitution, a responsible central government being the moat 
vital part of it, and 

(5) the efiectttation without any delay of all the advance possible under the 
present Goyemment of India Act. 

6. 33ie Ooundl must state in conclusion that in the absence of a policy such as 
has been ontUned above it is becoming increasingly difficult for any political party 
of Indians to continue in the path of co-operation with the Governmenv 



The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commers 


The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commeice and Industry met for its fifth 
annual meeting in Delhi on the 26th March 1932 under the chairmanship of Mr. Jammal 
Mohomed. The following is the text of his address 

I welcome you all to this Fifth Annual Session of the Federation The year 1931 
turned out to be a very eventful one It was heralded by that famous agreement, 
the Gandhi-Irwm Pact which was a distinct landmark in the history of our consti- 
tution, As a result of that Pact, the Indian National Congress participated in the 
deliberations of the second session of the Round Table Conference and its sole repre- 
sentative, Mahatma Gandhi, attended the session. 

Gentlemen, as you all know the Federation nominated as representatives of Indian 
Commeice and Industry, Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr G. D. Birla land myself 
to attend the second session. Your representatives did as best as they could and Kept 
themselves m close touch with Mahatma Gandhi m London particularly regarding 
matters relating to finance and commerce. Unfortunately for this country, the atmos- 
phere in which the second session met was not very congenial for calm deliberations. 
On the British horizon were seen signs of a grave financial crisis, an emergency 
Cabinet was formed and the country soon went to the polls. The anxiety to tide over 
the crisis was reflected in the thumping majority the Conseivatives seciirea at the polls. 
Consequently, there came a thorough change m the Government of Great Britain. 
The Indian problem which once focussed the attention of Great Britain during its first 
stages seemed now less piominent in the picture when the British nation was faced 
with serious problems of their own The Federal Structure Committee and the Mino- 
rities Committee of the Bound Table Conference took a different turn. Moreover, it is 
miserably unfortunate that a minority question could not be solved and xt hampered 
frank and free discussion of such important problems as finance and commerce with 
its safeguards and reservations. These important economic questions on which 
dependSi the whole of the economic life of this country, were only hurriedly taken 
up at the fag end of the session and the British Government did not then appear 
to be in a mood for an elaborate and thorough discussion of these things. How- 
ever, taking all matters into consideration, I think that the way in which the Con- 
ference terminated need not inspire pessimism and it indicate that it was capable of 
more satisfactory developments. 

Promulgation ofIthe Ordinances 

You know the various Committees appointed to carry on the work of the i^und 
Table Conference ; but I am afraid that the atmosphere that is now prevailing in the 
country is not conducive to a frank and cool exenange of views and a calm consi- 
deration of things so necessary m dealing with the many vitally important subjects 
concerning the Kiture constitution of this country. The Government's adoption of a 
repressive policy, the rapid promulgation of Ordinances one upon another and the 
rigorous enforcement of the same have tended to create an atmosphere of uncertainty 
and tension m the country. It is not possible for any one to expect trade and com- 
merce to fare normally in such a surcharged atmosphere. I do not understand how 
the British expect to create a closer bond of friendship between India and Great 
Britain by following a policy and method which are being condemned by the people 
including the commercial community and the liberal leaders in the country, 
ship ana also trade between the two conntries can only prosper if th^e is sumexemt 
good-will between them and one cannot see how that good-will is being helped by 
the present method. 1 fervently hope that the Government will recognise the ne- 
cessity of adopting a policy of reconciliation and help in the creation of an atmos- 
phere smtable for construction on, and calm consideration of, the great questions 
before the country. • , . , 

Before I touch upon other events that happened in this country during the year 
under review, I should like to refer to one or two important points that were raised 
at the last session of the Bound Table Conference relating to administration of 
finance and commerce in the future Government of the country. With the intro- 
duction of responsibility at the Centre in the future Federal Government of the 
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country, the question that will affect us most is the administration of 
finance and commeiee. The Biitish Government want certain safeguards to be 
intioduced in the constitution subject to which the administration of finance 
will bo handed oven to a popular miuistei The object of such a proposal 
according to their view is to maintain the financial stability and credit 
of India But can there be any reasonable apprehension that the tuture popular 
minister handling the portfolio of finance would be less zealous of the financial sta- 
bility and ciedit of his own country than the^ahen nominee of the British Government 
under the present Act ? Can it either be said with reason that these safeguards aie 
necessary for creating confidence in the foreign investors, when we find Britain 
giving substantial loans even lo insignificantly small foreign nations without deman- 
ding any safeguard in the financial administration of the borrowing countries. One 
18 rather led to believe that the anxiety is not simply to maintain the financial sta- 
bility and credit of India abroad, but to adjust the currency and exchange policy of 
India to suit the financial and industrial requirements of the British nation. Such a 
belief: can only be strengthened by such an act as the most deplorable interference 
by the Et. Hon’ble Secretary of State for India m September last in linking the rupee 
to the sterling. When the British nation went off the gold standard, the Government 
of India acting in the best inteiests of the country issued an Ordinance 
susncnding the obligation to sell gold or sterling against the rupee, 
evidently with a mind to let the rupee to find its own level But within a few 
hours of this decision and even when the Legislative Assembly was in session, the 
Secretary of State for India reveised their policy and linked the rupee to the sterl- 
ing. This I am quoting by way of an illustration to show how the intcicsts of this 
country are subordinated to those of Great Britain. The history of our euirency 
policy will show how the British nation have been using their power of control and 
bupermtendence of the promotion of the interests of the United Kingdom and it is 
no wonder that with such a histoiy before them, those lepiesenting India who were 
competent to express any opinion on these matters were very nervous fiom the veiy 
beginning about the proposals of the British Government as rcgaids financial 
saieguaras. 

CosimaciAL Discrimikation 

Another important subject is in relation to commerce and problems connected 
therewith such as, commercial discrimination and equality of trading rights. At the 
Federal Structure Committee, Mahatma Gandhi su^ested a formula to the effect 
that “no disqualification not suffered by the Indian^orn citizen of the State shall 
be imposed upon any persons lawfully residing in or entering India merely on the 
ground of race, colour or religion.” The word ^discrimination which was so much 
used during the deliberations of the Federal Structure Committee is certainly an 
unfortunately chosen word. The future Government of India would certainly not 
discriminate against any particular individual or firm or interest simply because he 
or it happens to be a non-natxonal. The mam idea underlying this demand for the 
right of discrimination, to my mind, is that the right of the future legislature of this 
country to enunciate a particular policy if the economic inteiests of the country 
should be loft intact. I take this opportunity of appealing to the representatives of 
the British commercial community that if they would trust the future Government 
of the country and thus create greater goodwill between the two communities, they 
would not have any occasion to repent their action in days to come. As you know, 
commerce cannot thrive without international co-operation and goodwill between the 
various countries which are in trade relations with one another. The India of the 
future date will certainly not like to remain isolated and it will be very difficult for 
her to shut out foreign trade and to wish to develop her own export trade with 
other countries. India in deciding upon a certain policy of protection to her own 
indigenous industry will, I am sure, take into account the effects of such a policy 
on her relations with other foreign countries of the world. I would, therefore, urge 
that though we are quite prepared to have a clause in the statute to the effect that 
ihere shall be no discrimination per se against any non-national, India should 
be jgiven the same powers which are at present enjoyed by the , other component sdf- 
governing parts of the Empire m a.atter8 relating to the finance and commerce of 
W Country. 

Statotory Eailway Board 

t |>eindjes these two imporiant points, another proposal on the ag^da of the 
Oons^ltfttiye Oomi^ittae of Eound Table Oonference for constituting the Bailway 
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Boaid into a statutory body. This is a question which was not fully dealt with at 
the Federal Structure Committee. The Eailways of India, as you know, are one of 
the best assets of the tax-payer and constitute one of the largest assets in India. It 
IS an important means of transport and a very useful means of bunging the distant 
parts of India together. In America and certain other countries, railways are used 
as a useful weapon in the development of industries and the future Government of 
India will doubtless make use of the transport facilities afforded by the net-work of 
railways to put forth more and more facilities m the way of the growers of India’s 
crops. The anxiety of the piesent administration in India to turn the present 
Eailway Board into a statutory body on the eve of the inauguration of the new 
constitution is strange and I must recoid my voice of protest against anv such act 
at the present stage. When the new Government of India Act comes into force, the 
legislatures of the country will be the best competent authority to lay down the 
future constitution of the Ministry of Transport, which would not only look after 
the administration of lailways but also take care of the construction and main- 
tenance of roads and development of inland and coastal navigation These three 
means of transport constitute a very important factor in the economic development 
of a country and the pioblem should not be tackled now as it is expected to be 
done by the Eound Table CJonfeience. 

Events in India during the year under report wore not very assuring and the 
economic situation m the country worsened though there weie occasional fitful 
flashes of certain brightness as regards commerce. Eefcrenchment Committees 
became the order of the day. Your Committee thought it advisable m June last to 
carry on some correspondence with the Hon’ble the Finance Member suggesting 
certain remedies to alleviate this tension such as reconsideiation of the currency 
policy and drastic retrenchment to the extent of onethird m the expenditure of the 
Imperial as well as Provincial Governments. But it was more and more brought 
home to the Committee that the Government of India as constituted at present were 
not always able, in these things, to keep the interests of this country alone at the 
top. I have already referred to how at the moment the Government of Indiajadopted 
a particular course as regards the gold-standard m the best interests of the country, 
the Home Government through the Secretary of State for India reversed the course. 
Nothing resulted from the correspondence which was carried on by the Committee 
for nearly four months owing to an entirely different outlook taken by the Govern- 
ment on the question of the currency policy of the country. 

Exports op Gold 

The decision of the Secretary of State for India to link the rupee to the sterling 
brings me to another very disquieting feature of the year, I mean, the enormous 
export of gold from this country. India exported between September 1931 and 
February 193^, gold to the value of Eupees 50 crores. India never exported gold 
on such a large scale before The phenomenon is particularly distressing because 
the movement of gold is more or less piomoted not by any offer of 
speculative profit but by economic pressure of forcing the poverty-stneken 
people of this country to part with their savings m the form of gold 
ornaments. One must understand that in India owing to'ilhteracy prevailing amongst 
the masses and particularly owing to the absence of adequate banking facilities, 
people have not cultivated the habit of keeping their savings in gilt-edged secunties. 
They generally do not also find any enthusiasm m holding any industrial script 
which is to be attributed to a large extent also to the apathetic attitude of Govern- 
ment towards indigenous industries. The ilhterato masses, therefore, follow a safer 
course of converting whatever little they could save either into silver or gold 
ornaments— the poor peasantry holding their savings mostly in silver and the 
middle classes in gold ornaments. Gold is not hoarded in India in the 
true sense of the word. These gold ornaments are called ‘stridhan’ of the 
family and are always held sacred and are not subjected to speculative 
transactions Nothing will prompt an Indian to bring the ornaments of his 
family into the market merely to make a profit out of the sale ; but the very fact that 
the ornaments are coming into the market for sale justifies the conclusion that in 
a majority of the cases, gold is coming as the result of straitened ciicumstances of 
the Indians in various walks of life in the country. With the knowledge of these 
facts before us, we cannot help viewing with grave concern these enormous quanti- 
ties of gold coming into the market for sale, which indicate the acuteness of the 
economic distress m the country. When the capacity of the people to stand the 
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economic distress is being undermined by the disappearance of whatever gold that 
they may possess at present, it does not behove the Government of the country to 
follow a policy of maifTerence and allow the yellow metal to leave the shores of the 
country undisturbed. One is at a loss to understand that when countries like 
Canada, Australia, Sweden, Norway, Japan, Egypt, Argentine and several others 
which nave abandoned the gold standard, have prohibited or restrained to a great 
extent export of gold from their shores, India is unfortunately an unique instance 
of a country, which, being off the gold standard, is not placing any embargo or 
restriction on the export of gold. Does not this unfortunately unique phenomenon 
make one think that the policy of the Government is govern^ more by considera- 
tions of other interests than those of India ? His Excellency the Viceroy said in 
his address to the Legislative Assembly in January last that there was no public 
ground on which the prohibition of export of gold could be justified and that the 
export of gold at this stage was definitely and decisively to Indians advantage. But 
whether the export of gold is not m the interest of the country will be strikingly 
apparent when one has m mind the appeal made by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in Parliament on the 9th February last asking people of the United Kingdom 
to serve the public interest best by not selling gold coins at a premium of 33 per 
cent but by paying them into the Government Treasury. The Indian commercial 
community asked and is still asking with one voice foi an immediate embargo on 
the export of gold and suggested to Government to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus offered by adding substantially to their gold offered for sale at a reason- 
able price by issuing fresh currency against it, but there has come no response from 
the Government. It the Government had followed the advice offered by the com- 
mercial community, the currency could also have been expanded m a more natural 
and safer way than the one now adopted, and the gold reserves could have been 
also used at a future time to form the nucleus of the gold reserves that are requiicd 
to launch successfully a Reserve Bank for India. 

May I take this opportunity to put a word of warning to those responsible for 
not cheekmg these exports of yellow metal, that as India constitutes one-fourth of 
the population of the globe, recovery of trade all the woild over will to a great 
extent depend upon the recovery of this country from the economic chaos which 
will ensue after the total pauperisation of the masses of this country ? The sooner 
they find out ways and means to improve the economic conditions of the masses 
of the country, the better it will be, nob only for this country, but for the whole 
of the civilisw world. 

Position of the Agriculturist 

Before I conclude, I wish to draw the serious attention of the Government 
authorities to the fact that India is mainly an agricultural country. The Indian 
agriculturist, to say the least, lives is a state of perpetual semi-starvation. The 
agricultural debt is estimated to be in the neighbourhood of 800 crores. The freight 
policy of the Railway Board is not conducive to greater movement of rgricultural 
produce from one place of consumption to another and the long distances over 
which the agricultural produce is to he carried over to another in a country like 
India makes it well nigh impossible foi the agriculturist to secure adequate return 
for the produce of his soil. Over and above this, he has to pay land revenue which 
is not commensurate with the produce that his soil yields having regard to the 
great fall in the prices of commodities. Unless Government devise means of lessen- 
ing the interest charges which he has to pay on his debts, the economic condition 
of the agriculturist cannot fully improve. The land revenue pohey of the Gover n- 
ment has also aggravated to a great extent the present agrarian trouble and ^stress. 
Mere grant of remissions during lean years will not help him. The lands should be 
so assessed as to leave him to meet the daily requirements of this family. If relief 
IS given in these directions i.e. by way of decreasmg these debt liabilities, by offer- 
ing reduced railway rates to stimulate greater movement of agricultural produce aud 
by^ adjusting land revenue so as to leave him a fair margin. I am sure the present 
crisis which is of course mainly due to a substantial fall in prices all the world 
over, will be to a great extent mitigated. I need not dwell upon the consequent 
ad'irantaj^ which the betterment ol the lot of the agriculturists will bestow on the 
other Spheres of the country in the shape of a greater demand for manufactured 
artiolea and of an indirect but sure stimulus to the indegenous industries. I hope 
this senous problem will be handled by Government at a very early date, as on it 
wiU depend the economic recovery of an agricoltuxal country like indhu 
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It is a matter of regret that the Government of India are not still in a position 
to adjust their financial requirements of the year. With all the new taxations and 
introduction of surcharges, the year is still expected to close with a deficit of 
crores. I am afraid if the administration of this country is run on these lines, i 
will soon be landed m greater financial difficulties. The avenues of secunng greater 
finances by way of taxes direct or indiiect. have all now been closed and the 
country is more heavily burdened than it can afford to bear. The only alternative 
to my mind, out of its very distiessing positions, is a drastic cut or a fair adjustment 
in the militaiy expenditure of the country and further economy in other directions. 
The Government of India must either see that the military expenditure is further 
cut down considerably or a proper and fair adjustment is made with the Home 
Government owing to the fact that the Army in India is to a large extent main- 
tained for Imperial purposes. Several of the colonies and dominions which depend 
for their security on the military strength of this countiy, such as, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, Kenya and Mandated Territories in East 
Africa, should also be made to pay a share towards the maintenance of the Army in 
India. Another direction in which efibits must be made to adjust the expenditure 
according to the receipts is the costly machinery with which the administration ot 
the country is run. The emoluments of the Imperial Services and those of the 
Provincial and other Subordinate Services do require a proper adjustment in view 
of the prevailing conditions in the country. A poverty-stricken country like India 
cannot afibrd to pay the Services on such a high scale and sooner these adjustments 
are made the better will it be for the future of the country. Otherwise, I am 
afraid the new constitution, even if it is launched with the approval of all the 
political parties m the country, will not find proper scope for natural and sufficient 
development and will be seriously handicapped under the heavy burden of taxation. 
The nation-building departments in the provinces practically starved down with a 
view to make available the necessary money for the Iiabilies meurred by the Govern- 
ment. If India is to find her place amongst the civilised nations of the world she will 
have to adjust her requirements m a manner as would keep her solvent for 
generations to come. I sincerely hope the Bntish nation m transferring the powers 
to the hands of the Indians will not give them a country bereft of economic 
vitality but will hand it over to the younger generation as a sufficiently solvent 
country. 


Second Day — 27th. March 1932 

The Federation resumed its session on the next day, the 27th. March and held 
an interesting discussion on questions relating to exchange and the Federation’s 
position vis-a-vis the Round Table Conference. 

Personkel of New Committee 

The President announced that the Committee of the Federation for 1932 would 
consist Mr. Walchand Hirachand (President) and the following members : Mr. G. 
D. Birla (Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta), Sir Purusottamdas Thakurdas 
(Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay), Mr. Lala Shri Ram (Delhi Factory-Owners’ 
Federation!, Mr. Nalmi Ranjan Sarkar (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce), 
Mr. Elasturbhai Lalbhai (Ahmedabad Mill-Owners’ Association) Mr. M. L. 
Kahnukar (Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce), Mr. Fakinee Oowasjee (Buyers’ 
and Shippers’ Chamber, Karachi), Mr. R. K. Shanmugam Chetti (Indian Chamber 
of Commerce Coimbatore), Mr. Hooseinbhoy A. Laljee (Indian Salt Association, 
Bombay), Mr. M. Mahomed Ismail Sait (Southern India Skin and Hide Mer- 
chants’ Association, Madras) and Mr J. 0. Ghose (Indian Tea Planters’ Associa- 
tion, Jalpaiguri), with Mr. D. P. Khaitan (Indian Chamber of Commerce. Cal- 
cutta) and Mr. R. L. Nopany (Jute Balers* Association, Calcutta) as Treasurers. 

The Exchanoe Pouoy 

Sir PurtishoUamdas Thahurdm moved the followmg resolution regarding the 
Exchange policy 

"(A) The Federation records the emphatic protest against the linking of the 
Rupee to Sterling m spite of the demand of the commercial community to leave the 

45 
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Rupee free to find its own level at winch eventually it may be stabilised. Such 
action would have enabled the Government to undo the wrong perpetrated on 
India by over-valuing the Rupee, an action unparalleled m any major country of the 
world since the Great Waa/^ 

^‘Linking the Rupee to Sterling is objectionable particularly for the following rea- 
sons : (1) The future management and fate ot Sterling are and must remain outside 
the control of the Government of India. (2) The new valuation of Sterling in terms 
of gold will be determined in accordance with reconsiderations affecting the economic 
financial condition of the United Kingdom and may possibly prove detrimental to 
the economic and financial interests of India (B) Any claim of any measure of 
stability being secured by linking the Rupee to Steihng is itself, under the present 
conditions, not only fluctuating but most uncertain.” 

*‘(B) The Federation also protests against the arbitrary manner in which the 
Secretary of State for India acted, completely ignoring not only the wishes of the 
Legislative Assembly and the Round Table Conference, but also the declared inten- 
tion of the Government of India,” 

Str Pmmhottamdas quoted at length from Sir George Schuster’s budget speech to 
refute the arguments employed therein. He said that the Finance Member had ad- 
mitted that India’s exports had suffered owing to the immense fall in the prices 
of India's raw materials. It was because of this that Indian commercial opinion 
had been pointing out the injustice of keeping the Rupee linked to the 1 shilling 6 
pence Sterling. He continued : * We are told that Sterling having gone off the gold 
standard, we have now got something well under 1 shilling 4 pence. I would ask 
those who put that argument forward with a view to misleading those who are now 
converfMint with the subject, what has been the depreciation of Sterling vis-a-ns gold 
and why India should not have the fullest benefit of that depreciation which Eng- 
land has brought about voluntarily and which England mamtains has been the 
right thing for her ” 

The speaker referred next to the glowing picture of the signs of the time drawn 
up hj the Finance Member and saidf: . 

would put the signs of the time thus • — A deficit of 25 crores dunng the cur- 
rent and previous year in the budget of the Central Government and corresponding 
deficits in practically all the Provincial Governments ; budget taxation inci cased during 
the last two years to the extent of Rs. 14 crores ; and Bs. 7 crores emergency taxa- 
tion in the Central Government. They carry on the Government by Ordinances ana 
have imposed taxation in last October by certification, it is Ordinances both ways 
Further, the most depressing part is the diminishing returns that the country is now 
feiced with. The Finance Member has misread the signs of the time and while cal- 
ling others blind has himself practised the art of self-deception.” 

Sir P. Thakurdas maintainted that the gold that had gone out of India was dis- 
tressed gold. He suggested that the Government of India should, instead of spe- 
culating on the subject, hold inquiries and trace the gold to the sources whereform 
it came and see where the money went The increase of 9 crores m the shape of 
holdings in postal savings and treasury bonds was assumed to reflect tbe surpluses 
of the mases. Nothing could be more untrue. The middle classes m the towns put 
their money in these when it brought them better and a safer return than other 
investments, but so far as the rural people were concerned both the peasant and 
the sahukar were selling distress gold. 

Sir Purshottamdas next referr^ to the concluding part of Sir George Schusters 
speech inviting the co-operation of Indians and said : ‘Tt is a general ^appeal to 
every body m India to give advice and support to the Government. We, in this 
Federation, have had the couiage— some cal! it by a worse name— to give our advice. 
That advice has been mostly rejected. We still persist in giving advice, because we feel 
that our cause is just and based on truth. But if the Finance Member expects that, 
in spite of the advice being rejected, he should have the support of the people or of 
this body, i cannot help feeling that he really cannot mean all that he says here. 
Support can be given only where you approve of a policy (applause). This Federa^ 
ifen has felt for some years, that the policy followed by the Government 
in respect of this question of currency and finance is palpably wrong 
and apiidnst the interests of India. I am afraid that, to that extent^ the 
Fedkx'ation will have to content itself with bmng more a critic of the Government 
npl^cy than a supporter. We feel very strongly that, as long as the policy of tim 
fn the domain of finance and currency is, in the least decree, infi.uenced 
by Whlttwl, there in no chence of the Gorernment of India, whoever be the Mem- 
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ber^n-charge, taking or adopting a policy which can satisfy the aspirations and 
Wishes of the people of India. The correct solution therefore of the problem is that 
we must be allowed to manage our own affairs. A policy either dictated from White- 
nali or laid down for us by the Executive Council here, unless it is laid down after 
consultation with the persons affected by it, must always continue to be looked upon 
with great suspicion I therefore feel that, in asking for support, the Finance Mem- 
ber has^ overlooked the most important aspect of the question, that is, that the Indian 
public in general and the Indian Oommeicial community m particular feel that it 
IS very difficult foi them to approve of any policy which may be laid down unless 
that policy is demonstiably in the best mtercots oi India, hist second and last. 
(Applause) 

Mr Begraj Gupta, seconding the resolution, said that the Government’s exchanj^ 
and currency policy had always been against the mteiests of the country. He f3t 
that one night they would all sleep with the feeling that they had immense riches 
but the next morning they would find themselves bankrupt with currency notes 
having no value ( A voice ’ As in Eussia ). He said that the Government were 
draining the country of gold and giving paper notes m return. The Government 
were selling for sixteen annas. Why should India’s currency remain artificially 
appreciated ? 

Mr, A, D Shroff said that the constitutional position between England and 
India made a world of difference The decision to go off the gold standard was 
taken in England by the National Government and endorsed by farhament, but in 
India it was taken by an irresponsible Bureaucracy ever balancing the claims of 
England against those of India. But when the Government of India’s decision 
came up before the Assembly, even the present weak Assembly disagreed with the 
Government. He added : ^When even this weak Assembly throws the whole thing 
back to your face and you flout that opinion, have you any business to ask for 
co-operation from the country ? (Hear, hear). Sir George Schuster had claimed 
that the conditions m India had, as the result of the Government pohcy, vitally 
improved. The speaker said : “I challenge the Government to stop the exports of 
gold for two months, and then have the courage to stand up before the country 
and say that, the conditions have improved and they can meet their remittance 
programme. We have not sufficient exports to pay for the imports and when we 
are told that the rupee-sterling exchange has at least given some stability, I ask, 
“Is it not stability in te^-ms of currency, which itself is fluctuating from day to day, 
and whose fate is to be determined exclusively by considerations of England and 
not of those of our country ?” 1 am sorry that enough interest is not being taken 
in this subject by the p^ple. The Government’s currency and exchange policy 
vitally affects our economic and social rights. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Eepbbssive Policy OoNDEiunsfED 

The following resolution was put from the chair : 

“Besolved that the Federation confirms the decision taken by its committee as 
incorporated in their following resolutions .— 

“(1) That the Federation is strongly of opinion that the present repressive 
policy of the Government will be no solution of the existing unhappy state of the 
country, and urges upon the Government that it should be substituted by a policy 
of reconciliation, so that an atmosphere suitable for framing a constitution accept- 
able to the people, and for its smooth working thereafter may be created. 

(2) “That the Federation regrets the interpretation put upon the Committee’s 
resolution dated the 22ud January, 19Sd, in view of the express statement with 
which it opens that the Oommutee of the Federation recognise it to be their duty 
to take part m the framing of a suitable Constitution for India* 

(3) “That the Committee heard its delegates to the Bound Table Conference, 
and learns with regret that no adequate opportunity was made available for the 
examination and rail discussion of the question of EeservationB, Financial Safe- 
guards and Trading Bights, and resolves that, in its opinion, the question o£ 
financial Safeguards and Trading Bights should be examined by a committee of 
businessmen, with not less than one-half Indian personnel, commanding the 
confidence of the Federation, with a view to explore the possibility of an agreed 
solution of these questions.” 
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Mr, A, D, 8hrotf suggested that there should be a heart-to-heart talk on this 
resolution, and that the Press be asked to withdraw, especially as some members 
had been served with notices not to participate in the discussion. Piessmen there- 
upon withdrew, and the discussion was held in camera. 

The resolution was discussed in camera for four hours 

It was understood that heat was imported at several stages of the debate and while 
the first two parts of the resolution were adopted without any alteration, the third 
part which referred to the appointment of a committee on Sateguards, was 
subjected to consideiable alteration. The following is the text of the clause as unani- 
mously adopted in substitution of the third part . 

*'(3} The Federation feels that having regard to the repressive policy and 
having regard to the .experience of its delegation m London at the last session 
of the Round Table Conference, participation by its representative 
in the work of the Consultative Committee can be productive of no good 
to national interests unless there is a genuine desire on the part of the 
Government to change that policy and to discuss and come to an agreement with 
the progressive opinion of India on questions of Financial Autonomy, Safeguards, 
Reservations and Trading Eights, unless towards this end the Consultative 
Committee is at liberty to have a free and full discussion and unless the questions 
connected with trading rights, financial safeguards etc. arc referred to a committee 
composed of an equal number of British and Indian experts, the latter to be such 
men as command the confidence of this Federation’’, 

The Federation then adjourned sine die. 


THE S. L CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

The twenty-second annual general meeting of the Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce was held at Madras on 19th March 19B2 in the premises of the Chamber 
with Mr Jamal Mahomed Smb the President, in the chair, when the annual report 
and accounts of the Chamber were adopted. There was a very large gathering of 
members. In proposing the adoption of the annual report and accounts for the l^t 
year, Mr. Jaxnal Mahomed said : 

The year that has closed was one of alternating hope and fear, a flash of bright- 
ness succeeded by a spell of gloom, a brief activity followed by a prolonged stagna- 
tion and so on. Just at present, the markets for certain articles, each as ground- 
nuts and cotton with which our presidency is very much concerned, show »ome 
slight buoyancy. But tbe tlung is, nobody can be certain about anything, as the 
general depression has still got its grip on the world. 

It is now more than thirteen years since the Great War ended an^et its after- 
effects are oppressing the world m the shape of problems concerning War Debts and 
Reparations. Over-production, nse in the standard of living, and the shrinkage of 
income in many important countries are also the causes oi the present situation. 
But the central and main causes are to be traced to the still unsettled questions of 
War Debts and Reparations Only when these things which disturb the economic 
structure of the world are settled m a satisfactory manner once for all, the world 
will be able to leave behind the troubled waters of economic distress and pass on 
to steady, smooth and normal business. 

You know, gentlemen, that one of the ways in which thr world economic distress 
exhibits itself is by the lack of gold in many countries. The United States of 
America and France have accumulated large stocks of gold while other countries are 
suffering fxom a shortage of this precious metal. It is indeed something that 
Axofiriea is reported to have decidedf to release a small portion of the gold m the 
Federal Reserve Bank for assisting her people through the smaller banks. But 
Ar^ea should go still further, if she wants to see the world m a better position 
ifud thereby better her own trade. America and also France will have to be 
^psiderate and generous and must release substantial portions of thrir gold stocks 
lor the rdlel of those countries that are short of samq, so that there may be a 
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better distribution and circulation of the yellow metal, which is very necessary for 
the credit facilities of the world These facilities are very badly needed now to relieve 
the tension in the economic position of the world whose trade is more interdependent 
now than ever and tends to become still more so owing, amongst other things, to the 
daily improving and advancing transport facilities. 

Gold Export From Indu 

When almost eveiy other country m the world is trying to conserve its stock of 
gold and increase it, it is deplorable that large portions of the gold stocks of this 
country which are the results of accumulation of generations are allowed to be 
exported to other countiies Though the necessity and urgency of placing a ban on 
such exports has been clearly pointed out, it is a pity that the Government of India 
have chosen to let the matter alone It is true that most of the gold coming out is 
distress gold No one wants to stand m the way of the people using their gold foi 
tiding over their difficulties nor in the way of people making a little profit out of it. 
The objection is to the export. Why should not this gold be saved for the country 
instead of being allowed to go outside tor benefitting other countries while we our- 
selves aie badly in need of it ? 

Such conseivation of the gold is all the more necessary in view of the necessity 
of establishing a Reserve Bank as speedily as possible For setting up the Reserve 
Bank in the right and proper manner, we must have adequately large resources of 
gold. But when shall we have it started, if the gold stocks of the country are 
allowed to be diminished on such a large scale as is being done now ? I earnestly 
hope that the Government will recognise the necessity at least now, of stopping the 
export of gold and making the necessary arrangement to acquire the stocks coming 
into the market for the benefit of the country. 

Exchakge 

I am sorry to say that our grievance as regards exchange has not yet been re- 
dressed, though m this case also the country has expressed its desire in an unmis- 
takable manner. In September last Great Britain found it necessary to suspend the 
gold standard. Then, instead of leaving the Rupee alone, the Government of India 
pegged it on to the Sterling. It is said that some of the Scandinavian countries and 
certain Colonies of the Empire have linked their currencies with the Pound Sterling. 
But have not those countries done so of their own free will on a consideration of 
their own particular conditions. We too may link the Rupee with the Sterling when 
the natural and nght ratio between these two curiencies is found out m the light 
of trade movements and after the present artificial level has been removed. I would 
appeal to the Government not to aelay any further to put and end to this serious 
and widespread grievance of having linked the rupee with the sterling and at the 
artificial rate of 18 pence. 

The present depression shows itself, as you all know, in the ultimate form ' of 
scarcity of money and of the miserably low level of pnces. This state of affairs can, 
In our own country, be assisted to some extent by the right adjustment of the ex- 
change. Is not all such assistance a necessity under the present devitahsing , con- 
ditions of the country ? 

I am sorry that the country has to bear an added burden of taxation now when 
the trade and commerce of the country need all possible relief and lightening of 
burdens. The Government have indeed adopted measures of retrenchment.^ But, 
instead of increasing taxation, they ought to, in the present economic state of the 
country, pursue farther the course of retrenchment and effect more economies. In- 
dustry and commerce which are the arteries of the economic life of the . county 
should have all relief and encouragement particularly at this juncture when it feels 
so heavily the gripping oppression of economic distress. 

Roued Table Conference 

I have whole-heartedly to thank you all, gentlemen, for the kind appreciation and 
approval, expressed by your Committee on your behalf, of what little I have been 
able to do as a delegate to the Bound Table Conference. The said Conference In 
London concluded in a way which if pursued to its natural developments in the 
right spirit and manner on aU sides should finally solve the problems before the 
country satisfactorily to all concerned. Committees have been appointed to r pursue 
the work further. That work requires a calm atmosphere and a znendly co-operadve 
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spirit all round. It is most regrettable that such an atmosphere and spiiit so neces- 
sary for the proper consideration and settlement of such impoitant questions as are 
now before the country aie grievously lacking. Let us pray and hope that such a 
desired state of affairs will still be brought about again, and a settlement tolerably 
satisfactory and beneficial to all concerned will be reached. 

In this connection, I earnestly hope that all sections of the people will see the 
desirability and necessity of reconciliation and smooth pursuit of the desiied object 
and^ that the Government on their part will, with reference to the present state of 
affairs, always avoid unnecessary harshness and things which may leave behind un- 
due bitterness and discontent. 

Further, I also earnestly hope that the different communities of the country may 
find agreement and cordiality amongst themselves as behoves citizens of the same 
country, adopting a policy of give and take, which policy is indispensable in achiev- 
ing great objects. While other countries of the world are each, with a united voice, 
engaged in grappling with vital issues and trying to forge ahead on the road of 
rapid advancement and progress in all spheres, is it not a great pity that we should 
find it diflScult even to achieve unity amongst ourselves which is the basis of all na- 
tional progress ? 

It IS regrettable, gentlemen, that the Government of India, have not yet recognised 
the necessity of giving the much needed and adequate protection to the tanning 
industry, which is the foremost industry of our province May we hope that our 
Government will now at least give to tanning, a key industry of the country, the 
increased protection which it requires and richly deserves, especially at the present 
bard and trying times ? 

I referred at the outset to the brightening up of certain commodities. Ground- 
nuts, cotton and rice are amongst the articles that are showing some liveliness with 
higher prices. Ground-nuts which form the laigest expoit of our province has 
shown indeed a more marked advance. But because of the past experience, one 
hesitates to become enthusiastic about such buoyancy. One wonders whether this is 
a sign of a general and permanent revival or only a spasmodic one, probably due, 
say, in the case of ground-nuts, to the trouble in China, a grower of ground-nuts , 
or to a diminution of crops in some places with respect to cotton. I do not want, 
however, to be pessimistic and hope that this buoyancy may augment and extend 
itself to other articles showing us round the corner to a better state of affairs The 
world has indeed suffered bitterly long enough and I hope that nations will, with 
no more delay, be able to permanently lay at rest the cruelly exacting night-mare of 
war-problems and help the world on to the course of normal trade and commerce. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, I desire to thank you all and other members absent, for your 
willing co-operation in the work of the Chamber. The Chamber owes a great deal 
to the unstinted honorary work of its members on the Committee, the sub-commitees 
and the various public bodies, whose excellence of work is clearly reflected in the 
rapidly improving financial condition of the Chamber and the enlarging circle of 
membership with individuals, firms, joint stock companies, co-operative societies, and 
affiliated Associations amongst them. My warm thanks are also due to the Honorary 
Secretaries and staff who have stood the strain of multiplying work remarkably weU 
and in an uncomplaining manner. 


The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 

Presiding over the annual general meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce at Calcutta on the llfin. February, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar said ; 

**The year 1931 has just ended,— a year of tears and travail. It will perhaps go 
down to posterity as a year of depression and crisis, an epochal year m the 
economic history of the world. Every nation wanted ^Id, but many countrieB 
wm forced to abandon the gold standard. Anxious to defmd their economic 
emtesme they ^ere attacd^ the economic existence of Hd.dB hare ceased 
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to be tilled, nay more, fruits of the soil have been burnt down so that the culti- 
vators may prosper again Factory chimneys have ceased smoking to encourage 
the world to consume more. There are fewer ships on the ocean’s highways for 
so many are lying idle in the docks. Great Britain, once ihe proud financier of 
the world, is at the moment an humble boirower ofteriug interest at rates credible 
only in the case of states of an uncertain status She has had to borrow from the 
United States, whose rise to economic manhood she fostered in the old days and 
from France, much of whose war debts she recently remitted. Yesterday she was 
the bulwark of free trade, to-day she is busy building taritf walls 

“The Government have embarked upon a policy of repression throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. Ordinary laws have been suspended and ordi- 
nances have been piled one upon another. Leaders of the people nave been clapped 
in ]ail. Freedom ot speech and of the press has been severely restricted. The 
Government have inaugurated a policy of show of stiength. At the same time 
they are also pursuing a policy of offering constitutional advance. A number of 
people been invited to the Round Table Committees, and the British members have 
already ariived m India It is the same picture of grim contrasts —of friendly 
protestations followed by stern aetion—that I have pointed out as characteristic ot 
this epachal year, but which are none the easier to understand from the view-point 
of sound statesmanship. 

“There has been going on a trial of strength between the Government and the 
Congress, the most widespread and powerful political organisation in the country. The 
latter is excluded from all deliberations m regard to the fiaming of the constitution. 
On the other hand, the Government appear to count upon the support of a section 
of Mahomedan community represented at tiie Round Table Conference, as also of a 
section of the depressed classes represented by Dr. Ambedkar. With these two 
sections, as with the British elements. Government have formed an entente eordtale. 
with a view to frame a constitution for India. It passes our comprehension how 
such coustitution-building can prove successful. Let us try to realise the situation 
more closely. 

“The real problem that stares us m the face relates not merely to the framing 
of a constitution, but involves the consideration of all the elements that must go 
to ensure its workability in the future. The question thus arises, is it at all 
likely that the constitution, so determinedly sought to be framed by the Government 
in detachment from the Congress representatives, will be acceptable to the people for 
whom it 18 intended ? The answer is too obvious to need elaboration. It is pretty 
certain that the Congress and those whom it represents will look upon such framing 
of a constitution over their heads as a cause of just grievance to the nation, and 
therefore in all likelihood these very circumstances of launching the constitution will 
inspire a determined resistance to its working hereafter. The Government and the 
minorities expect, perhaps, that it will work, since by crushing the Congress, all 
opposition will be eliminate. But will the Congress be crushed ? The leaders of 
the Congress who are now in jail, will have to be released some day, perhaps before 
long, and their antipathy if not active hostility towards the new constitution will 
then have to be reckoned with. It may even be possible to keep the individual 
Congress leaders clapped in jail, and thus restrict their liberty of action but the 
more vital difficulty would remain viz., whether the stenlity of these leaders would 
effectively eradicate from the mmds of the people their aspiration for the attainment 
of a really responsible Government to such an extent, as to make a constitution, 
framed under such conditions, acceptable to them Can it be seriously held that the 
combination of a section of the Mahomedan population and the minoriries under 
Dr. Amb^kar’s influence, together with the British interests, work in such effectivt^ 
co-operation as to make a success of the constitution independently of the present- 
day politically minded people the vast majonty of whom hold the Congress view. 

“The signs are clearly against such eventuality. There is evidence on all sides of 
the growing alienation of confidence in and sympathy with the Government owing 
to its present policy. That repression and discontent grow hand m hand needs no 
argument to prove. Indeed the London “Economist” of about 3 weeks ago has 
pointedly said • ‘Tn all times and places anti-Governmental movements notonously 
thrive in an atmosphere of official persecution.” To my mind the effect of the work- 
ing of the policy so far has vastly mcreased the already vast uncertainties that have 
overspread the rate of the nation. I apprehend that the complications that will thrive 
in the present atmosphere may assume tremendous proportions sa time goes on and 
any reiu solution wilt become infinitely more difficult. 
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*^Ab businessmen we are particularly concerned with the establishment of peace and 
tranquillity, for without them business needs must become as it has become impossi- 
ble We cannot contemplate with equanimity the teinble consequences of a 
prolonged political stiiiggle between the Government and the people. Therefore m 
the interest of all parties conceined an immediate and statesman-like move is called 
for in order to cieata that tranquillity which alone can ensure smooth working both 
in regard to constitution building as well as carrying on business, and with such 
object, passion and prestige, repression and refutation should be foi gotten, so that 

paities may join in conference It seems to me that the practical steps that may 
serve to remedy the very difficult situation that has arisen are these . the immediate 
grant of tall provincial autonomy to be closely followed by responsibility at the 
centre , in respect of the latter the committees now sitting should leave no stone 
unturned to obtain the eoopeiation of Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress In 
settling safeguards and other incidental matters relating thereto. As a necessary 
preliminary it is surely only too obvious that the Government should take the only 
efiTective preliminary steps of suspending all ordinances and extra-ordmary laws and 
releasing political prisoners On the other side, the Congress should also undertake 
to suspend all activities in connection with Civil Disobedience. And for my part, I 
cannot doubt the Congress and the country will adequately respond to such a just 
and generous gesture from the Government, and thereupon cordiality will be restored 
in the relations between India and Great Britain, — a cordiality to which the best 
men in both countries look forward ” 

He next considered some of the outstanding recent events in the economic situa- 
tion of the country, and m doing so he refen ed to the steady, progressive deteriora- 
tion of Government’s financial position, in spite of occasional adventitious help from 
unexpected directions. The Government, he said, had somehow been able to snrvive 
a crisis but the general condition was still very unsatisfactory 

“The obvious question that strikes me’% continued Mr. Sirkar, “when I consider 
the problem of the export of gold is why the Government did not take any steps 
to check this flow of gold from the country. When every other nation in the world is 
straining every nerve to conserve its stock of gold, when the Governments of almost 
all advanced countries m the world have imposed restriction upon export of gold 
with varying degrees of seventy (some of them have even prohibited it altogether), 
we have the strange example of the Government of India freely permuting gold 
export, if not actively encouraging it. It could not be, that the Government thought 
that gold was so plentiful in the country that we could afford to lose a part of it. 
Indian opinion unanimously demanded the immediate imposition of an embargo. 
Commercial organisations and Chambers of Commerce protested against the Govern- 
ment’s apparent indifference in the face of heavy and continued drain of gold. 
Your Committee also authorised me to issue a statement wherein we strongly urged 
the immediate imposition of an embargo on gold and simultaneous arrangement for 
purchase of the metal by the Government at a fixed price higher than what is now 
permitted by statute. But the Government did not pay any heed to these representa- 
tions of responsible bodies like Chambers of Commerce. Their attitude can only be 
explained by their anxiety about the exchange ratio. They had exhausted nearly 
all their resources in their attempt to maintain the exchange at Is. 6d., and yet 
in September last the rupee was sbwly breaking away from its moorings. All 
reasonable anticipations were against the Government’s ability to keep the rupee 
stable without outside assistance in the form of a foreign loan ox actual shipments 
of gold by the Government, And, as you are aware, they were, as a matter of fact, 
to mvoke the assistance of the British Government in this respect* Then came the 
world’s exchange cataclysm. India abandoned the gold ratio and switched on to 
sterling. In tne new circumstances that emerged from the exchange troubles, it 
suddenly became piofitable to buy gold in India and sell it abroad. Gold shipments 
filled the gap of a languishing export trade and gave the rupee exchange that support 
whidh the Government haa almost despaired of getting from any other direction. 
The conclusion is irresistible, that, on account of the support it gave to the rupee 
the export of gold from India was allowed to go on unchecked by the Government. 
Ahd the truth of this remark will be clearly realised if you would glance at 
this figures for the Balance of Trade during the months of August to November 
of the cunent financial year and compare them with those for the corresponding 
period of the previous year. It will be seen that though there has been almost 
a consistent tendency lot the balance ol exports over imports to increase, the figures 
tor tbo eumpt jm art mil of them lower than those cl the ptevione year. And if 
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you Tvill further realise that even with the larger balances last year the exhange 
could not be maiutauied at the lower point except with great difficulties and 
that it has almost touched the upper point with smaller balances this year, you 
cannot get away fiom the fact that it is the export of gold which has contributed 
to this upward tendency ot the exchange , and the inaction of the Government of 
India ill the matter can be explained only by then anxiety strengthened by the 
exchange If that is so, then the Government have indeed infiicted a grave injury 
on the country. I cannot tor a moment imagine that a Government m these times 
can consider the maintenance ot an exchange lat^o to be ot gieatei consequenco eco- 
nomically than the piotection ol the stock of gold m the countiy. 

‘Naturally m their disastrous gold policy the Government have had the usual 
support liom foieign commercial infcciests in India It is fully in accoid with the 
unbroken, tiaditional and otten unieasoncd support these latter have always given 
to the Government’s financial policy. They aigue that the export of gold has 
enabled the Govoinment to cfiect some expansion of cuireacy, for which Indian 
opinion had been clamoming and that the Indian sellers of gold have made some 
piofit. The reply is obvious, Indian opinion was in favour of Government purchasing 
the gold themselves, m which case the currency could still have been expanded, and 
the sellers could still have had their due pioht 

‘ In the face of such grave events and the universal condemnation that has greeted 
the Government’s policy, the deter mined silence ot the Finance Member is almost 
amazing It is rather strange that the Finance Member who has never lost an op- 
portunity to defend his policy, whose lengthy apologies of his financial policy has 
been such a marked feature of his regime, has scrupulously been maintaining silence. 
For months the commercial community iii the country has demanded from him an 
explanation ol his policy without success On behalf of this Chamber X icquest him 
immediately to explain his policy to the country and the reasons as to why he 
thought it necessary to take the steps he has taken, and more especially why he has 
refused to take the steps that were universally suggested by the Indian commercial 
community. 

‘‘The Government of India have hit upon a somewhat novel plan of^ issuing 
additional cuircncy without limit against Government securities temporarily pui- 
chased from the Imperial Bank. The provisions for issuing emergency currency 
against inland trade bills, we are told, could not be brought into operation on 
account of the paucity oi bills in the piofolio of the Imperial Bank. The first 

S uestiou I would like to ask in this connexion is, whether it was at all necessary for 
bo Government to adopt such an extra-ordinary method for the expansion of 
currency. Not that it is not permissible under the law. But this is the first 
occasion since the passing ot the Currency Act of 1923 that the Government have 
had to resort to this procedure The Imperial Bank has reduced its^ rate on loans 
against Government securities and yet the total volume of the Bank’s^ loans against 
securities, cash credits and internal bills of exchange is smaller than it was in the 
busier months of the present season and m the corresponding periods of the last 
two years with a smaller volume of notes in circulation. It clearly proves that 
demand for trade accommodation at any rate did not require the issue of emergency 
currency. Further the seasonal character of the currency expansion, which has^ been 
emphasised in the Government communique is entiiely absent from the new issues 
in so far as no provision has been made to ensure the return of the currency after 
the ‘supposed’ needs have been met. Whether these additional issues of currency 
should be retained in circulation or withdrawn will, therefore, depend entirely on the 
judgment of the Govern mcnt-***a judgment in which the commercial community has 
lost confidence.” 



The followinc; are extracts fiom the presidential address of Prof. T. K. Durais- 
wami Aiyar, delivered at the Fittecnth Conlerence of the Indian Economic Associ- 
ation held at Bombay on the 2nd. January, 1932 — 

That a country with about .64,000 millions ol capital invested overseas, which is 
the greatest international capital market and the repository of much of the tiee 
balances of the world should be driven off the gold standard in a time oi peace even 
alter the for i ation of a National Government which gave unmistakable evidence of 
Its determination to balance the budact, is an event of such outstanding significance 
that the circumstances which loci to it icquue examination. 

Goi.P Stanbaud Cbtsts 

Strange as it may appear, with leieience to the pinctical Englishman, it was his 
absence ot realism in leaaiil to the working oi the gold standarcl that, in the mam, 
brought about the ciisis in England Having uorked the gold stanclaid ever since 
its inception in a manner that pioinoted economie piogiess thioughout the world 
during the period of her uncpiestioned .'>scendaiiey in international tinanco and bank- 
ing, England did not quite realise all the dangers inheicnt in the uoikmg ot this gold 
standard since the pound came back to gold jiaiity m 1025 A change had come ovei 
the pioportion of world trade held by diflerent conntiies Wheieas the position of the 
United Slates of Amenca in that respect became stiougei, that of England uas weaker. 
In these circumstances, having legard to the large accumulation ol gold in the Uni- 
ted States of America, no portion of which she was anxious to icicasc and the 
steadily increasing dram ot goW info France since the Wall Stieet crisis, England 
which laid gieat stress on the supieme importance of maintaining the gold standard 
should have displayed a greater sense ot hei wonted icahsm It was rather unfor- 
tunate that influential organa of public opinion in England together with some of her 
distinguished bankers helped to divert attention from the peril inhciont in the gold 
situation as it was developing by expatiating on the symptoms of over-production 
of commodities and the need for the reduction of labour costs This faulty dis- 
tribution of emphasis did not give the right lead to English public opinion. One 
who looks beneath the surface can detect during recent years in England a mild 
and, It may be, suppressed conflict between two schools of thought. One school 
represented by some of the great bankers was most emphatic about the maintenance 
oi the gold panty of the pound sterling and called for a rapid reduction m wages 
and salaries. This school was impress^ with the supremo necessity for maintaining 
the importance of London as an international financial centre. They did not suffi- 
ciently realise the danger to the gold standard arising from the growing mal-disiri- 
bution of gold and did not therefoie press strongly foi concerted action on the pait 
of the great central banks of the world. This school gave much publicity to a book 
by a French author who criticised the want of adaptability and flexibility of British 
industry whilo Fiance was helping to undermine world stock of that metal. The 
other school of thought was, in the mam, represented by Professor Keynes, Sir 
Josiah Stamp and some businessmen. They were particular even like the other 
school than the competitive power of the basic industries of England should bo Tu- 
tored. This school was avraie of various conditions that brought about the instability 
of the economic structure of the world. But they were particularly impressed with the 
danger to the capitalistic system involved in the massing of increasing quantities of 

g old in the United States of America and Prance. They were apprehensive of the 
eavy fall of prices which may result from this development leading to many coun- 
tries going oft the gold standard. They wore keen about exploring the avenues of 
international agreement in regard to the basis of credit with a view to arresting the 
Ifdl of prices and reviving confidence. They however did not have the same hold on 
OTPlic qpinton as the other school. It was rather extraordinary that those m 
Ukrglittia who were very keen on maintaining the gold standard did not ade- 
qualtely reslifle the implication of the steady massing of gold in the United States of 
America and I^noe, Under the gold standard it should have served as a danger 
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sm:n,il, tho imiiort of which it h difftciilt to mistake' To r4r)'at Britain particu- 
laily, the development was o£ on.noas bi^^nificanco For fihe had a larp;e nmouat of 
capital m aroods abro.id like railways, rubbei-cstates, tea ^»aidens, oil wells, tin and 
<>old mines Her economy is partly bn sod on tho prospeiity of oountdes producing 
raw mateiials and food sUilFn like Anslrnlia, Aio^cntina, Biazil, and India which 
a bni^h fall of prices is likely to p\ic 3 m tho cstcgoiy of dcfauUexs Further, 
England has boon incicasingly baiiowing funds on shoit tcim account Her internal 
economy has had to withstand the inelasticity of wage rates thus placing the indus- 
tries under a great handicap In these conditions the accumulation of gold m the 
United Stales of America and Fi<incc bhould have in time shaken England out ol her 
selt-complaconcy and mad'' her with'Jriw her ci edits, realise socunties and aigjumnlatc 
gold. She did nothing of tho kind but sooracd to have boliev^'d that she could 
somehow muddle thiough to siiccos«s. There was not, one should think, sufficient lecog- 
niiion of the conditions under which alone tho verv delicate system of tho gold 
standard can woik In the altered condition of international trade and^ nnance since 
the end of the Great Avar England did not fill the same relative pohiiion as she did 
before Whereas befoic the Wai England was the dominant woild market for capital 
and she Avas the foiemost commcrciaT country Avith the heaviest foreign todc flourish- 
ing under a policy of free trade, since the war conditions had altered The loroi^ 
trade of the United States of Ameiica exceeded that of England and 
stifler and moie widespread governed a larger proportion of the world irade.^ Where- 
as before the war the nionetaiy gold of the woild was dispersed m circulation 
among the people of many countiics besides finding a place in the central banks, it 
came to be concentrated m recent years to the extent of about 70 per cent in the 
central banks of two countries only. Having regard to the potentialities for insta- 
bility inherent in the unsatisfactory political lelations subsisting between France ana 
Germany, it was the part of wisdom for England to have adopted a cautious policy 
of limiting her international obligations on short term account, roMising her Bou- 
nties and accumulating gold Any other policy, whatever instification it might fina 
in pre-war piecedenis, was out of accord with the requirements of the situation, 
particularly while gicat countries like the United Stales of America and France were 
sitting tight on a huge quantity of gold which was the basis of the currency and 
credit system of the whole woild. 


The Future of Gold Standard 

The only development that might have enabled England to remain on the ^Id 
standard was a check to a further fall of prices, if not recovery thereoi. ino 
political relations between France and Germany gave the finishing touch to an al- 
ready complicated situation. With the heavy recall of funds from London in an 
atmosphere of nervousness, England had to go off the gold standard. 

One need not, however, deplore the decision of England m view of the feet mat 
under the circumstances governing the continued mal-distnbution of gold, me main- 
tenance of the gold standard by England would have led to the dis-equihtoum of 
the balance of payments becoming much morq^pronoimced than ever. The mere 
granting of further credits by France and the United States of America just before 
September 20, 1931, m the absence of a comprehensive policy regarding gold 
situation in relation to world price levels, would have enabM England to continue 
the maintenance of the gold standard for some time more but would have 
tuated the unfavourable character of her balance of payments. For, the 
rise in the value of gold which would have supervened would 
ships from which England was suffering becoming more pronounced. The 
away from the gold standard gave some fillip to industrial production m J^gla^. 
The feeling of something like fatalism that was creeping over England 
iast received a much-n^ded check. The appropri^cness of the 
the circumstances received confirmation in the attitude displayed by vanous other 
countries in respect of the gold standaid. To us in India, a long overdue relief 
came as a result of the rupee being divorced from Is. gcjd. 

The important question, however, is the future of the gold 
many elements of instabiHty in the present situation. The 
in prices has brought about the derangement of the mternation^ 

For, the debtor countries growing primary products have 

stand the strain of the payment of interest on capital already bqmwed 

lending countries of the world. There is, besides, the peculiar position of . 

with a cloud of uncertainty hanging over the reparations question and her shop 
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terra obligations A nnniber of proposals aie being made with icfercnco to the 
machifiery of ciuiency oiganisatioii lor the future Bi-inetalh&ra is one such remedy 
proposed. But in the abbcn^o of harmony between the impoitaut countries of the 
world, an eloquent exhibition ol which is aeon m locent events, theie is no chance 
for old piejudiccs breaking down and a new haimony developed with leference to 
the adoption of the pioposals for bi-metailism Another suggestion that is made is 
to organise the economic and financial stiuctuie ol each individual countiy with rc- 
feience to an index numbei ol puces The suggestion again cannot meet the re- 

S uirements ot the situation, lor the economic stxuctuie ol the woild thus far has 
epended to such a consideiable extent upon international tiade that the adoption ol 
the proposal by individual countiies ol a scheme of regulation with reteience to an 
index number of prices is incompatible with the maintenance ot international trade 
on a level that could square with world prospeiity We aie theiofore thiown back 
upon the solution rcpiesented by the rationalisation of the gold standaid. There is 
no doubt that, it only intei national understanding is secured and a genuine peace ol 
mind 18 biought to bear upon the solution ot world economy, a situation is sure to 
be developed which will peimit of all the wheels ol international trade running 
again smoothly without perpetual dislocation ot it by impossible taiifis and repaia- 
tion payments. Given a will to work out a solution, theic is enough monetary gold 
m the world to set the machinei 7 of production and distiibution running again so 
that continued piosperity is achieved. In this connection one leels that a strong 
permanent committee of economic and financial expeils ot veiy high standing well- 
known for their freedom horn obsession of militantly nationalistic outlook and 
regard for general prosperity and drawn horn important countiies of the world is 
urgently called for so that proposals of a very authoritative and leasonable chaiacter 
may be made with a view to breaking the present depression Until, however, an 
international solution is reached it will be suicidal if proposals aie adopted for res- 
toring the gold standard by England. It is much better that the temporary meon- 
vemences resulting from a fluctuating exchange are endured than a premature 
attempt is made towards the restoration of the gold standard. 

Bankiistg Stetjctube in India 

The Banking structure in India like that of every other country ih the expression 
of Its social and econorai organisation. The scope tor raising the structure of credit 
on solid foundations in the villages depends on the spirit that informs the economic 
organisation of life undergoing a radical modification. In such event, there will be 
B^po^ for Co-operative Credit Banks and Land Mortgage Banks functioning 
efiectively and dealing with the problems of short and Tong term credit res- 
pectively. The only scope from tho unsatisfactory credit situation of the 
villages consists in promoting the rapid evolution of conditions that would enable the 
co-operative movement to work eftectively in dilferent spheres like credit, sale pur- 
chase and production. 

Referring to the pait played by the mdigcnous banker, the President said • The 
financial resources of a very large number of indigenous bankers scattered over the 
country are in the aggregate very large and consequently the dependence of this 
mass of bankers on the central money markets is not very much. The Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee point out that, when the Reserve Bank is established 
indigenous bankers who fulfil the conditions laid down should be treated as member 
banks with the right to have their bills rediscounted by the Reserve Bank. In this 
connection it is not quite clear to what extent the institution of the Reserve Bank 
will add to the bill portfolio of the indigenous bankers w'hich will make it necessary 
foi them to resort to the Reserve Bank for rediscounting purposes. Looking into the 
bailee sheet of the Commercial Banks, one finds that among the assets of such 
ba^s, bills figure only to a very small extent. This shows that there are not enough 
mils available of such satisfactory character that the banks care to discount them. 
One of the most important problems that call for examination in this connection is 
the Mason why the structure of industry and trade does not admit of a larger 
• being created. It may be that the want ot confidence on the part 
of we Ba^ in many of those who carry on trade and industry in the smaller towns 
this lack of the creation of Bills. 

X^rtiing our attentmn to Commercial Banks, we find that whereas the number of 
towns in IS 2,300, it is only in 3S9 towns in 1928 that we find a Unk or 

^ ^ or^enc;r of a bank. ^ This paucity of banks may be explained by 
the absence of enou^ sayings which might become the subject of aeposits, the small 
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part played by larpte scale prodnction by fauly bii; firms and big retail shops, the 
extent to which loans are required for consumplion lathei than pioduetion and the 
^j;reatcr elasticity chaiacterising the methods of the indigenous bankeis. 

Xt IS, therefore, obvious that unless adequate steps aie taken to improve the 
agiicultuiai and industrial production, the scope foi incicased trade and inciease in 
Dankmg facilities is not likely to aiise. An analysis of the assets of the Oommei- 
cial Banks which discloses the very high pcicentage of investments m Government 
securities shows that the scope lor financing trade and indusiiy by means of loans 
and advances is rather lestiicted. Tins shows that even the available bank-crtdil 
reprpented by the small amount of deposits with the commercial banks is not fully 
availed of by trade and industiy. 

It would have been veiy helpful if the Banking Enquiry CommiUcc had eonsi* 
rlered at length the question of the suitability of bianch banking as contiastcd with 
independent banking with reference to the character and the need for banking 
facilities m different paits of the country. One often hears complaints that the 
deposits collected by the branches in particular localities are spiiitcd away to the 
bcadquaitcrs, the localities concerned being thus deprived of funds. 

1 I'liat such independent banks would have on their hands large funds 

lying idle when the busy season of the locality is over, loses its foice in view of the 
fact that, on the establishment of the Reserve Bank, it will be open for the Banks to 
rediscount their bills and thus avoid the accumulation of cash lying idle in slack 
seasons. 


Financing Industries in India 

In view of the unsatisfactory development of industries m the country, the 
Banking Enquiry Committee have devoted considerable attention to the question of 
hnancing industries. They have recommended that Provincial Industrial Corporations 
may be started with Government aid for the purpose. As for large scale industries 
hke Cotton, Jute, Iron and Steel, etc., one feels that private enterpnse has been 
found adequate to finance them. The recent financial difficulties of industrial firms 
are due to the conditions that affected the raw material and the unsatisfactory 
nature of the market for finished goods. As for small mdustiics which according 
to the various Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee Reports, sufler from lack of 
adequate finance, the question arises whether their difficulties are not duo to the 
absence of the requisite capacity for organising the production of goods with refer- 
ence to the raw material and the securing of a "permanent and satisfactory market 
for finished goods. The state may devote its attention towards creating conditions 
under which co-operative organisation may be resorted to with a view to the placing 
of such industrial concerns on a satisfactory footing. With a scientific system of 
bounties and tariffs a spint of confidence may be promoted which may admit of 
private enterpnse being equal to the occasion in the matter of the provision of ade- 
quate finance for industries. The proper organisation of currency and credit by the 
Reserve Bank to come is likely to reduce the seasonal fluctuations m interest rates 
with the result that industrial finance will not be hampered by the high interest 
rates associated with the present currency and banking organisation. 

It is rather remarkable that the managing agency system which is associated with 
successful trade and industry in India has not turned its attention to 'the lino* of 
merchant banking which may be made the basis of an organisation for enabling 
industries to secure funds from the general public. 

The Banking Enquiry Committee have shown great enthusiasm for the' very 
early establishment of a Reserve Bank. For nothing is more strikmg than the 
heights to which the bank rate rises in India during the busy season. In a scienti- 
fic banking and currency organisation there is absolutely no need in the 
conditions in which the traefe ot India is conducted in wholesale markets, 
for the price of money to become very high in the busy season. This 
anomaly becomes all the more glaring since the percentage of the actual 
metallic portion of the paper cuirency reserve is very much higher than what the 
statute requires. It must be the obligation of the currency authority which iu India 
happens to be the Government to finance legitimate trade requirements at reasonable 
rates of interest by issuing adequate quantities of additional currency. This is the 
only method available till the Reserve Bank is estabhshed. The term Wergency 
currency is not likely to give a correct notion of the purpose for which the currency 
is issuM. In India, the season during which crops are moved annually requires . 
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huge quaniitiea of additional curiGnoy the bulk of which later finds its way back 
into the cnironcy leseivc and the cash balances of the bank with the icsull that 
thcie is a laige quantity of currency lying idle in the slack season with banks which 
does not eain appiceiablc iiiteiest. ‘This demand foi additional cuircncy boins; a 
iccuinng one a icasoiiablc foiccast ot which conlcl be made with refcience to the 
estimate of the weight of the difleient ciops to be moved and their wholesale prices 
means should be found for placing adequate quantities of curieney at the disposal 
of business It is extraoidmary that the combined wisdom of the Imperial Bank, the 
mnihty exchange hanks and the Indian joint stock banks has thus fai not devised a 
machinery toi inducing the Government to place the required amount of funds at 
the disposal of trade at leasonablc latcs of interest so that the producer of the 
staples of cxpoit tiade may get better prices for his commodities and those engaged 
in industry may have the advantage of cheaper money. It is true that Government 
officials in charge of the Currency Department may not have the requisite qualifica- 
tions and may not be competent to transact what is, m essence, a hanking operation. 
It may further, be urged that the issue of ‘emergency^ currency can only be made 
against tiade bills which aie not available in the Indian market of sufficient 
fpianlity. Those two objections though of some validity can be overcome If the 
loans from cuiiency leservo arc made m the busy season for a shoit period against 
Government paper which the banks m India hold m large quantities, say at 6 per 
cent, it will have a beneficial effect on the pioducer of pnmaiy commodities and 
those engaged in trade and industry. Government officials may easily manage this 
business, A total limit of issue by Government may be set horn year to year 
having regard to all relevant circumstances, like the estimate of the weight of crops 
to be moved, their prices, the presence or absence of speculation and the composition 
of the currency reserve The sum total so fixed can be rationed among all the banks 
on the basis of the average amount of the loans and advances ot each bank. At 
any rate since some considerable time may elapse before the Reserve Bank becomes 
an established fact, the ingenuity of the commercial world in close co-operation with 
the Government which is the currency authority must find some means by which 
the burden of high interest rates for financing legitimate seasonal trade should be 
removed. There is, however, at present an obstacle in the way ot any improvement of 
the kind suggested above in view of the high level of the bank rate rendered 
necessary by the very difficult position of international finance and Indian 
exchange. 

Discussing the present industrial depression, the President explained why the 
peasant should suffer if prices of his product fall He said : There need not be 
any suffering if all his ohligations iucluding the goods he buys and his debt buiden 
are reduced in price correspondingly. The trouble is due to the tact that depression 
affects different goods in different degress, commodities differently from services, and 
leaves untouchea contractual obligations expressed m terms of money. 

Turning next to the reaction of the depression on currency and finance, one feels 
that the effects have been very harmful. While many of the sources of revenue, 
like customs, income-tax, excise, stamps, etc , shnnk under conditions of depression 
the expenditure of Government being to a considerable extent contractual in 
character offers a great resistance to retrenchment. It may be urged from a theo- 
retical point of view that apart from external obligations in gold which become 
burdensome in kind as a result of a fall m prices, depression need not necessarily 
lead! to distress provided adjustments of pnees, wages and debt burden are effected. 
In the modern money economy such adjustments are very difficult for a number of 
reasons. Many obligations like debts are contractual in terms of money. The prices 
of different commodities move down with different velocities and the prices of services 
react very slowly to a fall in prices. These dements of friction are the causes of 
distress due to depression. 

The currency situation in India has undergone a transformation on account of 
the depression. The Governments of countries like Argentine and Australia, who 
produce foodstuffs and raw materials, depend on continuous imports of capital and 
have to meet external obligations on account of interest are in a similar position to 
India. They had to go off the gold standard. In India the Government was very 
hard put to it in the matter of maintaining the exchange value of the rupee. Bv^en 
as gwng, off the gold standard in the peculiar conditions of the working of that 
standard recently brou^t relief to England, the divorce from gold of the rupee has 
had a beneficial effect on Indian economy. The controversy over the exchange value 
of the rupee, has almosj? lost its meaning, now that the pouud sterling is depreciated 
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m tcrm^ of gold. The value of the rupee hovers about 13d. only gold at present. 
Ihc real burden of the national debt of India, sterling and rupee, has been reduced 
considerably. The currency question throughout the woild is in the melting pot, 
and the currency system of India even as that of evciy othei country m the world 
to bo organised with refeience to the economic situation of the country as a 
whole thus safeguarding the general and permanent mierests ot the country. 

Economic RECONsrrtucTiON 

Perhaps no question isjof gieater moment at the piesent day than the deteiminatioii 
of a plan of social and economic advance toi the immediate future of oui country. 
A realisation ot the gigantic natuie of the pioblem that confronts the country is 
c'^sential if suppoit is to be foithcoming foi suitable measures towards remedying the 
situation It IS no less than providing elements ot decent lite tor about 350 millions 
of God’s humanity, ono-fifth of the human race The condition piecedcnt for 
economic progress is distinct realisation on the pait of the leadeis of the people 
that economic piogiess is not only desirable but an uigont and overwhelming neces- 
sity. Secondly, there ought to be a general conviction that it is possible and pra- 
cticable to adopt measures and devise courses of action that will have the happy 
result of promoting material welfare Thirdly, whatever customs and practices stand 
111 the way of economic progress should be subjected to a close and searching ex- 
amination and public opinion should be convinced of the necessity for strong 
measures for then abolirion. Fourthly, there ought to be the readiness to find the 
requisite money for carrying out policies that would promote material welfare, due 
eaie however being taken to secure that the governing consideration m the applica- 
tion of such money should he efficiency. Fifthly, an organisation has to be created 
which will be entrusted with the woik of devising suitable measures of economic 
amohoiaJon In this connection we are happy to record that the Government of 
India recently invited Sir Arthur Salter of the League of Nations to report on the 
organisation of Economic Advisory Councils for India His report was published a 
tew mouths back and deserves thoughtful consideration The prosperity of nations 
is so much bound up with the proper solution of complex economic problems that 
most advanced countries like England, Germany and France have felt the need for 
such agencies and have made provision for them A body which can take a view of 
the economic problem as a whole and consider it m relation to other spheres of 
social life as well as particular economic questions is an urgent necessity, if econo- 
mic progress is to be steadily pursued and waste is to be avoided. In the special 
circumstances that surround political evolution in India at presentj the overmastering 
need for an authoritative and competent body charged with the discussion of impor- 
tant economic questions and formulation of suitable measures is obvious, if econo- 
mic improvement is to be progressively achieved without being interfered with by 
the play of party politics. 

luet us sketch briefly some of the main problems that will have to be investigated 
by the proposed Council. Of foremost importance is the condition of the agricultu- 
rist Rural indebtedness is now estimated to stand at about 900 crorea of rupees. 
The recent catastrophic fall m prices has added tremendously to the real burden 
of such indebtedness. It acts as a dead weight on agricultural production. Though 
interference with the normal operation of economic laws may sometimes let loose 
forces disastrous in their operation the case for a fresh examination of the relations 
ot debtors and cieditors in our country-side may be of a compelling character. It 
should bo one of the first tasks of any Economic Advisory Council to take in hand 
this problem, examine it in all its bearings and suggest suitable and if necessary 
bold measures for dealing with it. 

It may not be out of place to point out that the indebtedness referred to has 
grown largely out of social and moral causes which require energetic handling if the 
peasant is to turn over a new leaf. Here comes the importance of devising methods 
which will raise his standard of life. All the available agencies including Govern- 
ment and leaders of public opinion must be infected with an enthusiasm for such a 
cause. It will be one of the foremost task of the Council to devise expedients of 
difierent kinds towards achieving this end. Non-official Councils will have to be 
organist from the village upward and officials should also be in close association 
with them in an advisory capacity. The executive authorities of the district should 
be in friendly and active touch with such organisations and all the departments of 
Government should take a lively interest in measure of amelioration and help to- 
wards creating an atmosphere favourable for progress. This will help to form the 
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much neoiled public opiuion m favour of progressive politics. Methods of procedure 
should be worked out and devise i adopted so that the members of the village council 
would take a lively interest in self- improvement of different kinds, display a readiness 
to tax themselves and maintain a record of the different aspects ot the economic 
life of the village bringing it up to date. 

Next comes the colossal task of bringing about the application of science to agri- 
cultural and industiial pioduction The question whether legislation is necessary for 
the purpose of securing consolidated holding requires examination. The co-operative 
movement is not functioning propeily on account of the absence of the true co-ope- 
rative spirit. The weak points should be searched out and remedied. The movement 
should be broadened and deepened The adoption of measures with a view to the 
creation ot a healthy balance between agricultural and industrial production in the 
country should be one of the prime tasks ot the Council. There aie various other 
questions to be investigated like the middle class unemployment, the balance between 
different kinds and stages of education, the extension of irrigation facilities in the 
absence of safeguards for improved method ot cultivation being adopted, the rc-ac- 
tions on economic progress of an increrse in population, the economics of public 
health, the incidence and distribution of taxation, Central Provincial and Local 
Government’s relation to the money market, purchase by Government of pnvate 
railways, the contiibution by Eailways to the treasury. State policy in regard to 
the electrical development, the creation of warehouses, the operation ot railway 
rates and the development of canal fratiic. 

It may be urged that questions like the above have not been neglected thus far, 
and the reports of various Committees and Commissions appointed to investigate and 
report on specific economic questions attest the earnestness of Government. The 
weak point in the system consists however m the ciicumstance that there is no au- 
thoiitativo and competent body to review each economic problem m relation to other 
economic problems and the whole sphere of social life. Apart fiom this there is the 
disadvantage involved in the fact that a period of agitation has necessarily to elapse 
before a Committee may be appointed to deal with any question. The treatment thus has 
a tendency to become sporadic, fragmentary and imperfect. This perhaps explains 
why the reports of the various Committees have not been implemented by the 
Government of India. A permanent body with a continuous tenure dealing with the 
economic life of the people as a whole and specific economic questions, is likely to 
furnish the requisite co-ordination and continuity of policy, to awaken a new sense 
of responsibility on the part of the Government as well as the people and to create 
necessary traditions. 

While developing plans for economic reconstruction one cannot help reflecting on 
the difficulty likely to be experienced in securing the necessary finances. But it 
should not bo forgotten that the expenditure incurred in this connection is on a par 
with that incurred m the reorganisation of a business which has drifted into employ- 
ing sloppy methods and using antiquated machinery. Only great care should bo 
taken to secure that the interests of efficiency receive paramount consideration in the 
matter of the constitution of the Council. Financial stringency ought not to stand 
m the ^ way of the organisation of an institution with the proper functioning of 
which is bound up the rapid expansion of the economic efficiency of the people and 
the augmentation of the souices on which public revenues depend. 

Any avoidable delay in this respect is likely to have unfortunate results. The 
earnestness of keen men combined with the sense of frustration induced by unsatis- 
factory economic conditions is producing a number of fertile suggestions for develop- 
ment on different lines like a five-year plan for education, a rapid 
scheme of sanitary improvement, and State promotion of industrial banks. In the 
absence of a co-ordinating agency inspiring confidence by its efficiency and authori- 
tative character, there is the danger of the State being stampeded into incurring 
expenditure on particular schemes which for lack of development of correlatcil 
schemes may fail to yield the expected results. Given satisfactory Economic Councils, 
given knowledge, courage, a sense of sacrifice and above all a spirit of good-will, the 
arrears of economic development that have accumulated may yet be cleared up in a 
short period and the vast population of this land will come into the possession of a 
rich file and enjoy material welfare of the kind which is open to the population of 
advanced countries like England and Japan. 
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Teibutes to the Viceeoy 

There wafe a record attendance of EulinK Pnnces at the Eleventh Sepeion of the 
Camber of Princes which was opened by H E the Viceioy at New Delhi on the 
28th, March 1932. Befme the Viceroys addiess a cordial welcome was extended to 
Lord and Lidy Willingdon by a resolution moved by the Naicab of Bhopal^ the 
Chancellor, which tendeied smeerest good wishes to His EscelleDCj, 

The Maharaja of Bikaner, welcoming the Viceroy, said that Lord Willingdon 
when he was Governor of two presidencies, had alieady given ample evidence of his 
sympathy with the Pnnces. The imcomoaiable personality of Lady Willingdon and 
her universal popularity and esteem required no mention. Both their Excellencies 
were known also for their hospitality. He felt sure that Indians hope in the pre- 
sent Viceroy would not be in vain. 

The Jam Saheb of Nawanacfar, on behalf of the Western Indian States, associated 
himself with the resolution and said that he was personally proud to welcome His 
Excellent as a fine sportsman, a warm friend and a wise counsellor. Hia Excel- 
lency had, during the last few months, embarked on a period of constructive en- 
deavour for securing India her legitimate place in the Empire. In Lord Willingdon 
India as well as the Empire had the light man in the right place. 

The Maharaja of Alwar said that Lord Willingdon possessed two very essential 
qualifications or a Viceioy, namely, courage and statesmanship, courage combined 
with firmness and strength and imagination combined with sympathy and foresight* 
edness. That India should have sulIi a Viceroy at the helm of her affairs when 
consiitutional quesiions were on the anvil was really Indians good luck His Highness 
hoped that before long Lord Willingdon would be the first constitutional Governor* 
Geneial of Biitibh India and would be, as he had always been the best friend of 
the Pnnces He wished Lord Willingdon every succe^'S in his endeavouis firstly to 
establish peace and a happy administration and secondly, to prepare the ground for 
inaugurating the Reforms 

The Maharaja Rana of Jhalataar said that the Viceroy had introduced a new 
phase in the Pnnces' lelations with the Crown by inspiring a feeling that with 
him at the helm of affairs, they could always Iook forward to sympathy, fair-play 
and justice. He felt confident that by progressive and beneficent administration 
within their own States they would strengthen His Excellency's hands further and 
justify and deserve this policy and his friendship. India had reasons to be grateful 
to the Willingdons for the great cultural and social understanding between the East 
and the West which would prove a stronger tie than any political or constitutional 
formulas. 

The IdcJiaraja of Rc^pipla^ the Chief of Sangli and the Chief ofFhaltan supported 
the resolution in glowing terms and it was carried amidst cheers. 

The Viceroy said that he had felt embarrassed m putting that resolution which 
was supported in extraordinarily charming and grateful language. As regards himself 
their welcome had been far too generous. His successes, if he had any succt ss in 
public life, had been very largely due to the fact that he had always around him good 
friends, good supporters and the best possible advisers. He said that such woros ba 
had been expressed would be a source of encouragement in assisting him m carrying 
out the difficult and onerous duties of the Viceroy of India at the present time. 

Tbibute to Hbpaeted Pbincbs 

The Chancellor, the NawoB af Bhopal, then moved the following resolution : "The 
Chamber of Princes record its heartfelt sorrow at the lamentable demise of Th(ir 
Highnesses the Maharajas of Cochin, Idar and Benares, the ex-Baja of Cochin, and 
the ex-Raja Saheb of Biiaspur, together with a sense of the loss thereby sustained 
by the enure Order of Princes and offers its smeerest sympathies and condolences to 
the bereaved families.^' 
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The Chancdlov paid a tribute to the work done by the deceased Princes and after 
H J7. the Jam Saheh had seconded the resolution, it was passed, all standing. 

Welcome to new Rttlers 

The Chaneellot next moved • * The Chamber of > Princes offers its heartiest congratu- 
lations to Their Hierhnesscs the Maharajas of Travaneoie, Cochin, Bhavnagar, Benares 
and Idar and (he Na\iab Saheb of Loharu and the Thakore SaLeb of Rajkot on 
their assumption of powers and welcomes them all in its midst, wishing them a long 
and prosperous rcMgn.” His Hiehness said that he was sure the new members would 
prove a tower of strength to their cause, and that they would render service to the 
Empire, their own Motherland and to the States. 

The Maharaja of Truvaucore and the Maharaja of Benaies acknowledged the wel- 
come and thanked their brother Princes 

The Maharaja of Travatieote acknowledging the welcome accorded to him said 
“I feel honoured as well as touched by the cordial welcome that has been accorded 
to me by my Brothei Princes, and by the expressions of kindly comradeship 
that have accompanied the welcome. On such an occasion, I can and shall say no 
moie than this * that it will be my eiidtavonr to maintain our traditions and to co- 
operate under the aegis of the Crown in the gicat task of presdving our individuality 
and our heritage and simultancouriy of working lor the common good and uplift of 
our country. It is my good foituiie to have inheiilcd from my illu'^tiious predeces- 
sors settled and progresbive system of administration, woiking in close contact with 
my people and in sympathy with their needs and nspirations It will be my ambi- 
tion and my happiness, with the goodwill of the Viceioy aud your sympathy, to 
proceed along these lines and to fulfil my responsibilities to my people and to the 
Motherland. 

The Viceroy'* Addrest 

His Excellency the Viceroy then delivered his address is opening the sessions of 
the Chamber. The following is the text of His Excellency s sppeech — 

Your Highnesses, —It is wholly unnecessary for me to express the great pleasure 
that I feel m presiding, for the fiist time in my position as Viceroy at this, the 
eleventh roeetins of the Chamber of Princes— a pleasure which is much enhanced by 
the fact that I am meeting and gieeting to-day a number of Your Highnesses whom 
1 can claim as my close and valued friends and by the further fact that, during 
many years of public service in India, I have always been able to take a keen active 
interest in all matters connected wiih your Order. I have already, during the past 
eleven months, experienced the manifold advantages obtained fiom informal discussions 
with many of Your Highnesses and I welcome this new opportunity of being asso- 
ciated with your more formal deliberations on the many vita! and important matter* 
now engaging your attention. 

Tribute to Departed Princes 

Since its last sessions m March 3931, your Chamber has lost by death three of its 
members. Only on Saturday last, I heard that His Highness the Maharaja of Cochin 
bad passed away. He succeeded to the gadi in 1914 on the abdication of Etis Highness 
Baja Sir Rama Varma, whose death we also have to deplore, and he attended You? 
Highnesses' early conferences in 1916 and in 1919, Since then failing health had 
been his portion, and he took no part in the formal meetings of the Chamber, 

His Highness the Maharaja of Jdar was my old and valued friend, and the news 
of the sudden death almost at the moment when he had come to welcome me at 
Bombay was a great shock to me. On my arrival as Governor of Bombay, I recol- 
lect spending my first Christmas in India under his hospitable roof. A man of 
conservative ideas, he stood somewhat apart from the stream of modern progress 
snd I am told that he had never attended the sessions of your Chamber. A Rathor 
Rajput, he inherited the martial traditions of his race and served the Empire in 
Eg^t during the Great War. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Benares who died within the last few months had, 
I am informed,^ twice attended the sessions of your Chamber. He was a ruler of 
the best type, just, high-minded, and caring above all things for the prqgrefts and 
prosperity of his people. Since the Benares State was formed in 1911, I think, it 
» iriie to say, that he proved himself to be a diotinguisheci and worthy member of 
Yot^ Highnoss* Order* Both Your Highn^ses and the Chamber are the poorer by 
XUS loss^ 
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I must also lefer to the death of Hts Hij^hness the ex-Rija of Bilaapur. Afflict- 
ed by lU-health, he had for some yeirs betore his death abdicated his high offlce 
m favour of his son and had resided in rotuement at Benares. 

Nor can I omit a reference to Their Lite Highnesses the Senior Maharani-Regent 
of G^valior and the Maharani-Regent of Dhar, who have both died within the year 
while carrying out devotedly and successfully the task of administration in the inter- 
ests of the minor Mahara]i-i. Both the ladies were distinguished by their high sense 
of duty and 3 ustice, and have nobly vindicated the high tradition of Indian woman- 
hood in positions of authoiity and responsibility 

I am suie, Your Highnesses will join with me m expressing sympathy withlall the 
bereaved families and welcoming to your Ciiamber those of thoir successors who have 
assumed the duties and respoubihiiities of high positions to which they have been 
called 

Delegation to Geneva 

At the meefing of the League of Nations Assembly held m 1931, for the first 
time a State Minister and not a Ruiuig Pimce represented the Indian States. With 
the kind pcrmis'^ion ot His Higuness ihe Maharaji ot Kapuithala, Dewan Abdul 
Hamid was enabled to undertake this duty, and I am informed that he earned out 
his onerous and lesponsible labours with great success and distinction. He has 
shown at Geneva that not only the Ruling Piinces of India, but their Ministers 
also can hold thtnr ow”!! with the delegites of other nations. I teal sure that Your 
Highnesses would wish iy express youi appieeiatiou of the raauner in which Oewan 
Abdul Hamid had dischargiHi bis responsibilities. 

CHANGEk IN Chamber's Constitution 

I notice from your agenda Your Highnesses’ intention to alter certain of the 
articles m the Chamber’s constuultion I am given to undeistand that the system 
of having substitute-members for the Standing Committee was only initiated a year 
ago, and there has, therefoie, not been any long period m which to test the merits 
or disadvantages of the system. I should have been inclined to suggest to you to 
give the present conditions a little more time to be tested before making the Ganges 
that are pioposed. 1 fully appieciatc that your oojcct is of course to secure a 
quorum ot the Standing Committee at all times and this can, doubtless, be obtained 
by increasing the number of youi members. It is peihaps less invidious to be a 
member of the Standing Committee tuan to occupy the position which has hitherto 
been designated substitute-member. On the other hand, it is a general experience 
that commiltecs can be too largo, and though I am not prepared to say that nine la 
an excessive number, still the despatch of business tends to be more expeditious 
where the numbers are fewer. With these general remarks, I am quite content to 
leave any decision on this matter to Yoar Highnesses, who, no doubt, appreciate 
belter than I can your feelings on this question. 

Standing Committee Meeting 

Only one meeting of the Standing Committee of your Chamber has taken 'place 
since its last session. I need hardly say that this does not imply on the part or its 
members any neglect of your interests or failure in their responsibilities. And here 
1 should Ilka to make some observation of a personal character and assure you that, 
if there has been any delay or neglect in advancing the considerarion of the many 
detailed points that Your Highnesses have, as I well know, so much in your minds, 
the fault has not in any way oeen due to His Highness the Cha«icellor ; for X can 
personally say and I know it for a fact, that, from the moment X landed at Bombay 
ne hsa never weaued ot attending to these mattei on Your Highnesses’ behalf, and 
I can sinceiely pay my tributes to his untiriiig xeal and energy in his endeavours to 
secure decisions on the various problems. Last year too has been so occupied by the 
special problems of the Round Table Conference that many of the topics now under 
discussiou m the Standing Committee, have necessarily required to be put aside 
temporarily. Many of th im, are directly affected by the proolems of Federatiou aud 
cannot hope for a final solution until these have reached a decision, while others are 
not of the same urgency aud importance as those connected with Federation, Most 
of the members of the Committee have also been m Emope as members of the 
Bound Table Conference itself, and it has been difflcult to arrange meetings for 
this purpose until after their retum. X understand, however, that at the meetiny 
held earlier this month, useful progress has been made in certain of the we^htg 
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matters that have been for some time past under discussion ^ with my Political 
Department. 1 am mformcd that one of them, relating to acquisition by the Ruling 
Princes and Chiefs of non-residential pioperty in British India, has achieved the 
record ot a tenth summary. It is now being placed before the Chamber, and let us 
hope that after so many rebirths it will at last earn Nirvana by a final settlement. ^ 

^ I am glad to learn also that it has been possible to meet Your Highnesses’ 
wishes in certain matteis m which the exercise of railway jurisdiction by my Govern- 
ment within your territories had been causing you practical inconvenience. 

If, .however, the volume of woik from the Standing Committee for 
presentation to the Chamber is smaller than the normal I think I can claim that 
we have made consideraole progress in two other directions which are of gieat 
interest to Your Highnesses The Committee on Ceremonials appointed by the 
Standing Committee to examine these special matteis has expended considerable time 
and labour in discussions both with myself and my Political Secretary, and we have 
on many points leached agreements which t^ill, I hope, prove satisfactory to the 
Chamber. It has unfortunately been impossible to complete them in time for the 
present session, but I have every hope that they will be ready for your considera- 
tion at the next meeting of the Chamber* 

Paeamountcy Question 

I have also recently had the benefit of discussions with your Standing Committee 
on the very important question of Paramountcy, and here too I think those who 
were present will agree we have advanced a long way towards agreement in many 
of its aspects. I cannot now give the derails since it is ob^’iously undesirable to 
diScuss them at the present stage, but I have every confidence that, before the 
meeting of the Chamber next year, we may be able to announce a clear policy m 
th«8 matter, for I know well that it is a question which has greatly exercised your 
mind for some time. If I were to give you, in very general terms, my views of the 
mam obligations under paramountcy of the two parties concerned, I would express 
it in the following manner ; — 

The Viceroy as representing the Crown, has the duty of guaranteeing to the 
States the absolute security of their lights and privileges which have been assured 
to them under tbeir treaties, sanads and engagements and, if necessity arises, to give 
protection to any Ruler : while the Rulers on their part, have the duty of admiiiis- 
tenng their States in a sound, satisfactory and progressive manner for the welfare 
and benefit of their subjects, which will strengthen their position under their treaties, 
and let us hope render entirely unnecessary the tfiective protection of the Crown. 

Let me add that I hops, and believe, that the result of our deliberations will be 
to remove of your anxieties and to resolve most of your difficulties and confirm in 
a practical manner the assurances — frequently given to you in the past of the in- 
violability and security of your position under your treaties, sanads and engage- 
ments. 

Enfokoement of Law and Order 

In these days, when efforts are widely made to subvert law and order throughout 
this country, it is my duty to give you all possible assistance in maintaining your 
lawful authority ; and this I am determined to do. I acknowledge gratefully the 
many messages that have reached me from the members of your Order approving of 
m decision to enforce law and maintain order at any costs in British India and 
ofieriDg any assistance that may be requited You, I am sure, reeognise that the 
States cannot stand entirely apart from their neighbours in British India. Disorder 
and lawlessness, if unchecked, must spread from the one to the other. Your High- 
nesses, therefore, are closely concerned with the stability of conditions beyond your 
borders, just as in the converse case, unsettled conditions in the States may have 
&eir repercussions in the British Provinces. It cannot, therefore, be said that in 
conveying to me your sympathy and approval in the policy which I have been 
compelled regretfully to adopt, within the last few months, you are intervening in 
matters that do not concern you. 

Moreover, Your Highnesses realise as well as I do, that force and repression 
cannot be an ^ end m themselves and that I have only adoped them so as to 
produce conditions in which we may be able to proceed with the details 
of the I great constitutional changes that are Impending and under which 
it mi^' he, possible to introduce and work them succesfully. It is in the 
firm belief ws eball, befine hng, be able to inaugurate a new era in the 
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constitutional history of this great country that I am determined, at ali costs, to 
secure and maintain the peaceful condiiions under vhieh alone such progress may 
be made. Any other path can lead only to chaos , and he would indeed take a heavy 
responsibility who allowed India to slide into that abyss. 1 am grateful m the know- 
ledge that 1 cau count on the help of all Your HighnesseR in my eftorts to ensure 
the orderly progress of India to her appointed destiny. 

Sates and Federation 

Nearly two years have elapsed since m London your repiesentatives took the momen- 
tous decision to join an All-india Federation and, to co-operate with the representa- 
tives of British India in woiking out its details. An idea so attractive has appealed 
strongly to all the interests concerned , a»id the stiengtli of their belief, that it la the 
best solution of a most difficult ptoblem is demonstrated by the eiieigy and enthu- 
siasm with which during the last eighteen months they have ali laboured to remove 
the many difficulties lying in its path. It is a mistake to under-estimate or be blind 
to these difficulties. Many interests are involved and of these some aie conflicting. 
But there has, I am thankful to say, been throughout a realisation that they must 
not be permitted to block the path towards the ideal, and that a solution for them 
must be found. Believe me, I sympathise keenly with your doubts, and misgivings 
which are inevitable, when changes of magnitude and importance such as these have 
to be undertaken. You desire what is best for India as a whole, but each one of 
you IS naturally concerned to see that the new conditions will not imperil your own 
existence or that of the system of Government which you believe to have stiJl much 
ot value to contubute to the progress of your own country. The time for conside- 
ration has doubtless appeared short when compared with the importance of the issues 
involved, and 1 must congratulate Your Highnesses on being able, within it, to reach 
what I understand are agreed conclusions on most of the mam points. 

If, as I hope, the resolutions upon the agenda receive the approval of your Cham- 
ber, a great step will have been made towards the settlement of the problem. There 
have been times when the prospect of such a settlement has seemed remote and it is 
a source of the keenest satisfaction to me that with the wise and able assistawce of 
your Minister, you should have reached decisions not inconsistent with the early 
establishm^^nt of a Federal system in India 

I am glad that I may look forwaid to the future meetings of this Chamber where 
we can take counsel together for the further progress of this great scheme. But I 
cannot imagine a more important or ciitical 8es%»ion than this at which it is my 
pleasure and privilege to preside for the fiist time. It is difficult to visualise a 
time when Indian Punces had no common forum for the discussion of questions of 
Joint interest to them all, but events move lapidly in a modern world, and what 
appeared to be a startling innovation yesteiday becomes ordinaiy commonplace 
to day. The experience of Your Highnesses in this direction in your own Chamber 
may, I would suggest, make you ready to face the prospect of still further constitu- 
tional changes with courage and confidence. Change must always seem doubtful to 
minds nurtured m a conservative tradition, but political wisdom consists in realising 
that new conditions require new measures and remedies and that our intellects and 
judgment have been given us to decide which path ofifcTS the more advantages and 
the less danger and to choose it accordingly. 

In ending my introductory remarks at this my first session of your Chamber, I 
would express the hope that you will enter upon it inspired with courage as well as 
caution, aud with an earnest desire for the common weal, both of your own people 
and that of the Greater India of which you form a part. 


Second Day— 29i;h. March 1932 

Ohanoblzor's Statement 

An interesting statement reviewing the work of the past year was made to-day by the 
Chancellor, the Nawah o1 BhopaL He said that meetings of the Standing Committee 
were held early in March, and seven questions were discussed. Of these, the qu^ 
tion of the atquisition of mm-residential property had been disposed of and the in** 
elusion of ihe talukas of Mansa, etc. in the electorate for representative members had 
been referred for further examination, while the question of censorship over telegrami 
was tuid^ du»cussicn* 
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It waa proposed that a deputation of Princes should pursue the discussion of 
this important matter with the Viceroy The question of the construction of dams 
was discussed at a joint eonfeience of Ministcis and Government officers and it was 
postponed to enable legal advice beina; taken by them on the subject* 

The question of retrocession of jurisdiction over railway lands was fully discussed 
The arrangements agieed to briefly provide for (1) dealing with oflenders on railway 
lands ; (2i the issue by the State officers of licenses for carrying arms on railway 
lands by the subjects of the Princes , (3) frequent and regular touring by railway 
magistrate for the convenience of the State subjects, and (4) retrocession of sovere- 
ignty to States as distinguished fiom jurisdiction m cases where lands had been 
ced»"d m full sovereignty for railway purposes, The mam question of retrocession of 
junsdictinn would be further examined. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal continued . — 

“The question of compensation in the event of a railway being constructed which, 
adversely aflects the interests of an existing railway or tramway, has been referred 
to a committee consisting of the Ministers of railvvay-owniug States and others, espe* 
eialiy interested in it. 

“Besides the questions enumerated above, the Political Secretary discussed the 
following matteis infoimally with the Branding Committee — (1) The pioper arming 
of the police forces of the States ; (2) the trauung of cilets for Ind.an State Forces 
at the Royal Militaiy College, Sandhuist , (3) the difficulties expeiienced by the 
Indian States as regards armvment of their aimies and police , (4) special service 
officers for the Indian State Forces required for mobilisation , (5) the question of 
the financial liability of the Indian States for deportation of Fiench Indo-China 
subjects. In regard to the proper arming of the police, I am glad to be able to 
inform your Highnesses that the Government of India have now agreed to remove 
many difficulties which we have been experiencing Discussions on other questions 
are in progress, and some ground has alieady been covered. It is hoped that these 
discussions would be concluded before long. 

“Apart from those the question of Paramountcy aad Honours has also been care- 
fully examined. Under the direction of the Standing Committee, I addressed a 
commuai(‘ation to His Excellency the Viceroy and forwarded notes embodying our 
general opinion on these mitters, The question of ceremonial honours was after- 
wards formally discussed with the Political Sect eta ry by a special committee consist- 
ing of Their Highnesses ot Eashmir, Bixianer, Patiata, Alwar and myself The dis- 
cussion has revealed many points of agreement, and 1 hope that, with the sympathe- 
Idc support of the Viceroy, these matters may be carried through to a successful 
conclusiou When this hope is realised, Your Highnesses will agree that the relations 
between the Ruling Princes of India and the representative of ithe Crown will be 
much happier. 

*rhe important question of Paramountcy was the subject of prolonged discussions 
between His Excellency the Viceroy and the Standing Committee, and it is hop^ 
as His Excellency announced yesterday, that the result of our deliberations will be 
^ remove many of our anxieties and to resolve most of our difficulties and confirm 
in a practical manner, the assurances frequently given to us in the past of the 
inviolability and security of our position under our treaties, sanads and 
engagements.” 

Concluding, the Chancellor expressed ^ his special gratitude to the Viceroy and 
thanks to the Princes and to the Political Department, and announced that he 
i?ould not seek re-election for the Chancellorship. 

AypBEoiiwTiON OF Standing Oommitteb’s Labodb’** 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur moved : “This Chamber records its appreciation of 
the work done by the Standing Committee and its gratitude for the services 
rendered by Their Highnesses who belonged to it.” 

The Maharaja said that the Standing Committee had to tackle the most 
momentous problems and had proved themselves fully worthy of the trust 
reposed in them. He added : “They have shown their capacity to deal with those 
questions in a manner that may well entitle them to be called constitutional 
Utwyen^ The Committee found time to investigate thoroughly and prepare 

and discuss such vital questions as paramountcy and ceremooM honours. 
1 am sure we are grateful to know from the viceroy's speech and from 
CfojUceifoPs report that good progress was made in the diacaSsions 
held* The spseefaes whteb hays emerg^ from the T. 0. and espe^y 
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on safeguards, which all of us are so very anxious to secure, ara all the 
outcome of their earnest labours for the whole Order of the Princes, big and small 
and we should be failing in our duty, if we were not to expiess our sense of 
gratitude to them” It was foitunate that at this period, in their history, 
representatives of Indian States should have consl-sted of such selfitss and patriotic 
men. He mentioned among their constiuctive contributions, settlement on delicate 
questions like paramountcy and ceremonials. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Work at the League of Nations 

The Chancellor next presented the report of Dew an Abdul Hamid who represent- 
ed the States at the last session of the League of Nations. The Ohaneellor thought 
a good piecedent had been ehtablished, that one of the Ministers might repieaent 
the States and hoped it would be followed, but ceiiain points would have to be 
cleared up m the representation of States by Munstera He moved a vote of thanks 
and an e'tpression of apori'ciation of the veiy cieditable maimer in which Ml. 
Abdul Hamid had acquitted himself as their representative 

The Makataji of BiLamt seconded the lepolulion. He was pleased to see a 
precedent cieated and although there might be some points to be settled further 
in this connection, he had great pleasure m seconding the motion. This was 
unanimously passed. 

States’ Delegation to R. T. C.— Bhopal’s Statement 

The Nawab of Bhopal then presented a statement reviewing the work performed 
by the Chambers’ reprcsentives at the Round Table Confeienoe At the outset 
he read the following message received from His ^Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar 
who was the leader of then Delegation m England 

“Your Highnesses— The second session of the'Round Table Conference was'held m 
London last year Owing to my ill-hcabh I was not able to take a 'full part m it 
His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal as Chancellor of the Princes’ 'Chamber had to 
take my place and do the whole work for which we cannot thank him too mi^h. 
With these few woids I commend to Your Highnesses the Report drafted by His 
Highness the Nawab Saheb”. 

The Indian States’ Delegation to the Round Table Conference was enlarged by 
the nomination of Their Highnesses of Indore, Cutch and Kapurthala, the Rajas of 
Korea and Sarila and a representative from Travancore, His Highness the Maharaja 
of Kashmir who was unfoitunately not able to be pre'^ent at the Conference was 
represented by Colonel Haksar, while Nawab Liaqat Hyat Khan acted as substitute 
delegate to Efis Highness of Patiala who was also unable to attend the Conference. 

The Federal Structure Committee was summoned to meet in London on the 7th. 
of September. Our representation on the Committee was strengthened by the 
addition on Their Highnesses the Maharaja of Baroda, the Maharaja of Bewa, the 
Maharaja Rana of Dholpur, and the Ohref of Sangli. 

The committee met again in St. James’s Palace under the Chairmanship of 
Lord Sankey. Owing to lil-health His Highness Maharaja Gaekwar was not able 
to take part personally in the detailed work of the Conference throughout and hii 
place in the Committee was taken by his Minister, Mr, V. T. Krishnamaebari. As 
the Chancellor of the Chamber of Punces, I was therefore entrusted with the active 
leadership of the Delegation. 

Your Highnesses have been kept fully informed through the weekly bulletins 
issued from my office of the work done by your Delegation m London and there- 
fore it is hardly necessary for me to allude to it at length. The programme put 
before the Federal Structure Committee by the Lord Chancellor was to fill m the 
details of the scheme adumbrated last year, especially in regard to the composition, 
character and powers of the federal legislature, the composition and responsibility 
of the federal executive, the allocation of financial resources to the Federal Govern- 
ment, the constitution of the Supreme Court and the definition of the safeguards 
necessary in the transition period in the administration of the Army, External 
Affairs, and other Crown subjects and m the maintenance of credit and currency. 
In regard to the Federal Legislature it was our unanimous view that both the 
Chambers should have co-ordinate authority in every respect, that there should 
be no difference in powers between the Up^r and the Lower House and that in 
eases of difference ^hich cannot be resolved by the ordinary methods of reference 
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bacfc« a joint eossion of the two Chambers should be convened. The majority of 
our De^gation fifrongly urged in the teiras of the resolution of the informal 
^uference of Princes held in Delhi prior to the sessions of the Chamber, that the 
Upper House should consist of 250 members and that we should be allotted fifty 
per cent of the scats, while the Lower Hous^ should consist of 400 members and 
the* States should receive ^3 1/3 per cent. Unfortunately, on the question of the 
Upper Hou«*e, it was impossible to secure unanimity among ouiselves as some 
Btates expres<?ed with emphasis the view that the Upper House should be a small 
compact body The Committee ultimately reported in favour of a House of 
200 members and allotted to the States 80 seats on the basis of 40 pei cent. 

As soon as this report was published I wrote to the Lord Chancellor the following 
letter drawing aft<ntion to the resolution of the Chambei and lequesting HtS 
Majestyts Government to take no inevocable decision on this point ; 

“As anticipated, there has been considerable dissatisfaction expressed by the 
^mces in India about the proposal contained in the third report of the Fedeial 
Stricture Committee that the numerical strength of the lepresentatives of the States 
^ the Upper Cbamber should be limited to 80 I have been receiving numerous 
cabl**6 from India piessing me to ask for at least 125 seats in the Upper Chamber. 
I understand that His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner has, in consultation with 
manv of his brother Pnneos in India, cabled you expre^^sing the same opinion. 

“I feel that there is much gi eater chance of the federal proposals being accepted 
by a larger numbei of States, if a largei number of seats than is at present proposed 
18 avalable foi distribution amongst them You will remember that in the Committee 
itself I poniterl out that the OHamber of Princes had, after full consideration, instructed 
its representatives to secure at least 125 seats m the Upper House. 

“You were good enough to a^^sure us that you will personally undertake to see that 
the Constitufcioiml Criiarantees necessary for tne maintenance of the rights of the States 
will be incorporated in the new Constitution, I am confident that we can leave the 
matter safely in your hands with the assurance that when the time comes, the Princes 
will be consulted and their interests will be fully protected. 

“I am emphasising these points only because 1 am anxious to secure for the 
proposals which emerge from the discussion at the Conference, the widest possible 
Buppoit from among the Rulers and the Government of India. Whilst the 
the Chamber of Princes is anxious to make the Conference a success, it naturally 
attaches the greatest importance to the sovereignty and independence of the States 
and It will, before giving us final consent, examine the constitutional proposals 
resulting from the Ckmfcrence primarily with a view to see how far the legitimate 
interests of all the States have been fully safeguarded, and how far it has been 
possible, without interfering in their internal alfairs to draw up an All-India 
Federal Constitution which would guarantee and secure to them then existence 
through the generations that are to come. In order, therefore, to obtain the widest 
possible measure of agreement among the Buleis of the states specially the smaller 
States and to strengthen the hands of those of us who desire to help in the creation 
of an All*Iiidia Federation, I request you to give your kind and sympthetic consi- 
deration to the points to which I have drawn attention in this letter. 

“f shonid very much like to have a quiet talk with you some time before the 
Prime Minister makes his declaration, and would do so whenever it is convenient to 
you I shall be out of London for one day, on Tuesday, the 24th instant." 

In the Federal Ministry representation of States will be secured by a constitu- 
tional convention. Besides, it is clear, that if one-tbird of the total number of stats 
in the Lower Hou«e is to be allotted to the States, they will form 8u< h a corapaOt 
and powerful body as to ensure to the States an adequate share in Federal 
administration. The fact that the Upper House m which we shall have 40 per cent 
representation will be co-ordinate in authority with the Lower House would tend to 
strengthen our position in the Government. On this point, Your Highnesses’ 
R^^presentatives are fully satisfied that the interests of the States were adequately 
protected. 

Tiie question of Federal Finance was explored by a Sub-Committee on which 
the Delegation was r^resenred by Sir Akbar Hydan, Sir Mirza Ismail. Colonel 
Haksar and Mr. V* T, Knshnamachari. Even before the matter was referred to 
a ('ommittee, we had made clear that no scheme of federal finance will be acceptable 
to us which il) included any proposal of direct taxation of our subjects by the 
Federal Government ; ^2) did not abolish the tributes now boing paid by some 
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States and take into considciation the assignments of territory in view of payment 
by others The repoit of the Conimittee while goneraliy accepting our principle 
suggested a coiporation tax as a source of Federal leveuue Aa this pioposal was 
not in conformity with our view that no direct taxation should bo extended to the 
tStates, oui Delegation oppo'^^ed it in the Federal Structuio Commiftee. Some 
members of the Delegation also held the view that it was not possible for their 
Stales to accept or ie]8ct the Federal Structuic Committee’s pioposals until (a) the 
full implications of the financial proposals wotc worked od^* and made available to 
them and (b) an enquiry was beoun into the pending cases oi an economic 
character between the States and the Goveiniaont of India These two principles 
have now been accepted and the Piime Ministers final stalcnient on behalf of His 
Mgesty's Government contained the aiHiounccmc it that Cdnini’trees for these 
purposes will be ippointcd as early as possible. Those Camnnttces have now 
arrived in India and aie engaged in the del ailed esaraiuation of some of the 
questions raised by the Delegation. 

Fedebal Couet 

The question of the Federal Court which wo always considered to be essenlml 
in the interests of the States had not been discussed at the laot session of the 
Conference. Our point of view was that the F«^doral judiciary should be established 
as the jomi court of the Crown and the States deriving its juiisdiction by delega- 
tion both from the Ciown and the States and it should have exclusive and final 
authority to deal with questions ivlating to the interpretation of the constitution, 
coufioversy between units of the Feueration and between the States and the 
Fedeiaiion. The proposal that there should be appeals from the Federal Court to 
the Privy Council was opposed by us on the giound that such appeals will 
constitute an intringeraeiifc of our sovereignty. 

On such important questions, it was necessary that the States' Delegation should 
have at its disposal expeit legal advice as the questions which arose in connection 
with the Federal Court were of a technical ch.iracter. Therefoie, after due enquiry 
I engaged the services of two eminent constitutional lawyers, Mr. Upjohn, K. 0 ana 
the Hon’ble Cyril Asquith, whose counsel and advice were taken by mo m regard 
to these and other questions. 

The plenary sessions was held on the 28th of November. The point of view of 
the States was put forward by many speakeis, more especially by His Highness 
tbo Mdharao of Cutch, the Pro-Cimncellor and the Rajas of Korea and Sarila and 
by myself The policy of His Majesty’s Government in regard to India, and the 
proposals in regard to future work were announced by the Piime Minister in his 
speech on the Ist of December. It affirmed in unequivocal terms the decision of 
the National Government to pursue the idea of an All-India Federation with the 
States constituting an integral part of it, and to make Federal Executive responsi- 
ble to the Legislature, subject to important safeguards in relation to the Army, 
External Policy and Financial Credit. The outstanding details in r^ard to fran- 
chise, finance and the claims of the States would immmiately be enquired mto by 
expert Committees appointed by His Majesty’s Government presided over by public 
men from England. The work of these committees will be co-ordinated by a small 
and representative body chosen from among the members of the Bound Table- 
Conference. When their reports have been submitted and examined, His Majesty’s 
Government propose to summon the whole Conference to review the conclusions, * 

So far as the States are concerned, the Prime Minister’s statement accepts the 
fact that the allotment of seats among themselves is primarily a domestic concern 
foi the States and their Rulers It is not necessary, I hope, to emphasise how 
great a responsibiiity rests on us m having thus undertaken to settle this question 
to the satisfaction of all legitimate interests of Indian India. Failing an agreement 
among us, the only alternative would be to refer the matter to an expert Committee 
appointed by the Crown. 

During the whole period of our work in England the Indian States’ Delegation 
met regularly and worked as far as possible as a united team. Our regular discus- 
sions proved helpful in reconciling different points of view and m many cases in 
reaching an agreement among ours^ Ives. We were thus generally able to speak 
with one voice and what was of equal importance, to preserve a complete under- 
standing among ourselves. It is true that on some questions like representation in 
the Upper Chamber, we were unable to secure unanimity of views but those minor 

4S 
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differences did not la any mannef affect the spirit of general harmony and of 
friendly co-operation that marked our work as a delegation. 

this connection, I would be failing in my duty if I did not pay a tribute to 
jS*® Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, our respected leader. Though in 
indifferent health His Highness kept himself fully informed and gave us the beneht 
of biB valuable advice and weighty support. I should not also omit to mention the 
invaluable help which the Deiegatiou received from the other Princes aud .Miuisters 
on it. 

Oolonel Haksar also worked as Secretary General to the States’ Delegation and 
V ’ Secretary to the Chancellor, was as before Secretary of our Delega- 

tion, Their zeal and energy left nothing to be desired, Our thanks are duo to them 


Third Day--31#t March 1932 

Qtjebtioh op Pahamountcy and Cjeeemonials 

its session to-day and sat for an hour. The Viceroy 

_ The Maharaja ^ Alnar moved . “The Chamber of Princes places on record its 
sinoe^tlmnks to His Excellency the Viceroy for having taken up with His High- 
Dtss the Ob^ccllor, and the representatives of the Chamber the questions of Para- 
mountcy and ceremonials, the early settlement of which is of vital importance 
to the States and to the Chamber of Princes and its earnest hope that they will be 
oiBp^ed satisfactorily at the earliest possible moment”. 

ihe ii^araja of Alwar said that the question was fundamental and lay at the 
r^t of all the questions that had hitherto cropped up befoie the Chamber. All the 
other question® would be considerably simplified once this was settled The question 
1 j A the laic Mr, Montagu came out to India. He added : “I am 

S A say that Mter nearly ten years, the question has now come to the fore and 
u taking shape. R is on the settlement of this question that a great deal of our 
figure depentm. We could enter the Federation with a easier mmd if this is solved. 
The Vicero;;^a8 viewed our difficulties very sympathetically and broad-mindedly, 
(applause). We want a clear eicposition of our mutual position, which while they 
may be clearly understood between ourselves in our mmd, require to be cleared for 
uie outside namely, what is our position vis-a-vis the Crown, vis-a-vis the British 
Government and the Indian States, 

^‘Similady regarchng ceremonials, our Order lays considerable stiess on the solu- 
tion or the question and we are most grateful to the Viceroy for the expeditious 
manner in which His Excellency has dealt with it. (applause).” 
The Maharam of Alwar paid a tribute to the indefatigable energy shown by the 
Chancellor m advocating their cause (applause) and said that once the results were 
would have reason to be even more grateful to the Viceroy. 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur said that the Viceroy had stated very lucidly in his 
opening ^aress the corresponding duties which were implied in the relationship 
between the Paramount Power and the Indian States. He continued : ^*If those 
duties are always borne in mind by our Order, the question of Paramountcy will 
prwnt very few difficulties and it will strenghthen the position of the rrinoes 
^der ^^the tmti^ and render entirely unnecessary the effective protection of the 
’ a?? thankOT the Viceroy for the definition given in general terms, 

Ihe Mamra)a of MmurhhaT^ paid a tribute to the solicitude shown by the 
Viceroy. He was glad that the relations between the Crown and the Stato would 
remain unchanged. Though they stood at the parting of the ways and (Constitutions 
***^^?u I'hey would ever remain loyal to the King Emperor. 

^e re^lution of the of Alwar was passed unanimously. 

A Highnesses for their charming speeches. The Viceroy 

^aid wt he had for long felt that these questions should be cleared up, but the 

S xstolation vras a httle premature. **We have neither finished our discussion with 
^tram^ntcy nor Cer^onials. But I am very grateful to Your 
for taMttg things on trust. I shall do all that I can to bring sdbont a satis- 

to Your Highnesses’ point of view and that 
The Blaharaja of Alwar has referred to my having dealt 
mth the qpest^n of Cteemouiala so eaq^ediriously. But 1st ms say that sines X have 
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been associated with your Chancellor as the President of this Chamber, he has 
bombarded me with questions relating to Paramountcy and Ceremonials (laugrhto 
and applause). Bat 1 am a much older man that His Highness and have not the 
power of rapidity which he still has. Bub I am glad to say that I shall continue 
to do my best m the ] 0 iut interests of the Crown and the Indian States, 

States’ Delegation to E. T. C. 

The Maharajeo of Pa)?na nest moved '‘That this Chamber places on 
sincere appreciation of the services to the cause of the States rend^ed by the 
Indian States’ Delegation in advocating their just claims at the E. T. C. 
Chamber desiies to accoid its gratitude for the scrupulous manner m which ^its 
representatives adheied to the mandate given by the resolutions of this Chamber. 

The Maka'ia^a of Panna paid a tribute to the Chancellor who led the deputaUon 
and to the veteran Prince, the Mahaiaja of Bikaner. As the result of the Conf^- 
ence, avenues of advance had been ceitainly cleared foi further progress tow ^ds 
the goal of a gieater India Unfortunately, a great deal of misunderstanding had 
been created by uninformed criticism of the idea of Confederation, as it was sup- 
posed to bo directed against the idea of a Federation, but the suspicions had been 
now removed because the express purpose of the Confederation idea was to bring 
the Federation still nearer to realization. Ho thanked the Euler of Dholpur for 
his work at the E. T. C. “He continued : Until a few days ago it was thought 
that a sebism had been created among the Order of Princes, but with incessant 
genuine ehbrts, we are in a happy position to-day of being unanimous on all these 

f oints, and are able to present a united point of view before our in Britisn 

ndia and m Britain. “(Applause). He said that the scheme 9f Federation had 
been drawn up, only in outlines, but added . I am sure, with their past record of 
success, we can rely upon our delegation, to carry on the task to a successful 
termination in the coming year ” , , ^ x* 

Finally, he said that the Motherland was passing through momen^us times- 
One false step might do harm. He also thanked the Ministers who worked on the 
various E T. 0 committees and did great service to the cause of the States. 

The Euler of Wanhaner seconded the resolution, and complimented the Chancellor 
for his enthusiasm and energy combined with sagacity and wisdom. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. , i i. 

The GhanoeUor thanked them for the praise given lo them for their humble enoxts 
m the discharge of what was after all their duty and trust. - , r,x j* 

The Chancellor placed before the Chamber the recommendations of the btanding 
Committee in regard to the question of acquisition of non-residential property m 
British India by the Euling Princes and Chiefs, He gave a history of the auestion 
spread over the iiast twelve years and said : “I am glad to say that an agre^ settle- 
ment had been reached. The memorandum placed Before you represents the result 
of our discussions. It concedes to the Princes the right of acquiung non-residential 
property without the previous consent of the Grovernment of In^a except in case of 
transfer by mortgage. It also concedes the principle of acquisition of non-residential 
property in the name of any other person. As onr points nave been considered, I 
recommended that the summary may be generally accepted and thus allowed in our 
President's happy phrase to attain Nirvana. (Applause). 


Fourth Day— 1st April 1932 

The States and Pbdebation^ 

Both the Princes’ Chamber and the galleries were crowded when the sit^g 
of the Chamber was resumed to-day under the presidency of the viceroy. The 

Chancellor, His Highness the Natmh of Bhopalf moved what be said was the most 

important resolntton of the session which ran 

*With reference to this resolution Economisf^wrote : — “The Eleventh Annu^ 
Session of the Chamber of Princes was opened this Monday, March 27th 

by the Viceroy ; and on this occasion the Eulers of the Indian States 

have reaffir ed their intention—origindly expressed some two years ago— of entering 
into an AlUndia Federation with the British Indian provinces. The suDstantive 
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Chamber declares that the States will join in the All-lndia Federation on 
the aBsumptii.n that the Oiown will accept responsibility for seeming to them the 
lol/owing: guoraiitees. 

fa) That the necessary safeguaids will be embodied in the constitution , 

(b) That under the con-^titution their lights arising from the treaties or squad's 
or engagements remain inviolate and inviolable ; 

(c) That the soveieignty and internal independence of the States remain intact 
and are preserved and fully respected, and that the obligations ot the Crown to the 
Stale** remain unalteicd : 

To secure this end, the Chamber authorises its representatives fuither to carry 
on negotiations in accordance with the mandate given to them at the informal 
meetings of the Pimces and retains the right to esaraine the whole constitution in 
its completed form and the draft Bill before the final ratification by the Ohambei 
and by each indivichial State’’ 

^ The Nawab of Bhopal, moving the resolution said that the slight differences 
m thdr ranks had been happily composed, thanks to the noble efforts of the Maha- 
Patiala principally, and the w'oik of their loyal Ministers (applause) 

, The Chancellor, taking a retrospect of the constitutional position, said that under 
the Act of 191 9, the Simon Commission came. Its recommendations went some way, 
though not far enough, to remedy the pnaeipal defects ot the Act of 1910, He then 
lapnily reviewed the developments of the relations of the States with the Crown. 
For a matter of fifty years, from 1860 onwards the British Goveinment began to 
develop their Indian possession. This development tended to ovei -shadow political 
obhgations. ^‘We protested”, the Chancellor continued, “often mildly, sometimes, 
from sheer anguish loudly, but our protests were all against mfimgement of one 
part only of our rights, namely, ^ political In our ignorance we did not then 
realise how our fiscal and financial rights had, at the same ti ne, been adversely 
afiected. In 1917, we mged that we must have an opportunity of discussing 
matters which touched our vital interests. The end of another decade found our 
position even worse than before, and we succeeded to the extent of obtaining an 
investigation. These led to the formulation of certain dicta which we weie unable 
to accept. My review of the past is not being made in any unfnendly spint, but 
rather to show how the present position has been reached. Your Highnesses arc 


passage m this week’s resolution runs : “This Chamber declares that the Indian 
States will ]oin an All-India Fedeiation on the assumption that the Crown will 
accept the responsibility of guaranteeing to them the necessary safeguards,” The 
resolution then goes on to lay down the conditions that the safeguards shall bo em- 
bodied in the new All-India Federal Constitution as an mregral part of it ; that all 
exisiing treaties, sanads and other obliptions legulating thel relation between the 
States and the Crown shall remain inviolate aud inviolable , and the rights of inter- 
nal sovereignty shall remain untouched. In one sense the new resolution goes fur- 
ther than Its predecessor inasmuch as it is expressed as a “declaration” instead of 
of a mere statenaent of opinion m regard to the piobable action which the Slates 
might be expected to take individually. The States have now definitely pledged 
themselves to federation as a body. At the same time the conditions and guarantees 
as re-s-ated are uncompromising and comprehensive If the States were really to 
stand on the letter of these conditions in perpetuity, the AlMndia Federation of the 
future might find its Iifp and growth and movement seriously cramped ; but perhaps 
this is not a very foimidable practical danger. The great thing is that the Fnnees 
should have made up their minds definitely to enter the Federation. The histones 
of other federations show that at the moment of taking the decision to merge their 
separate existences in a larger whole, the federating States are ape to insist upon 
their State nghts venr jealously ; but that in process of time the logic of the facts 
impels them to modify and even waive these jealously preserved rights of their own 
volition. For, a Federal Union, once successfully established, becomes a living thing 
in itselff which changes and grows and carries its parts and organs along m the 
movement of its own life. Thus, on a long view, the Indian Princes’ resolution, 
taken as a whole, is not un8ati<*iactory, while on a short view it is highly opportune 
p h irOsh practical step towards the goal of Indian self-government. It is partieu- 
lariy impotent, of course, that as many such steps as possible should be taken 
f wTO when the Qovemment of India is having, unfortunately, to pursue a dual 
policy of ^iihtdtsuecuis oonstitutioxial advance and administrative reprsBsiou*” 
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awaie of the re-assuriuA altitude of the Viceroy and, for my part, throui^hout the 
year I have held the office of (Jhancellor and more paifcicularly during my visit to 
Etigland, the conviction was borne in upon me that, wbatevei may ha'^e happened 
in the past, m the immediate future, a d<^w chaiter in the history of the States is 
going to be written and that they can safely believe that, in the future, they will be 
immune fio.n any eacroaenment upon then treaty rights, and that their economic 
interests will be fully safeguarded 

“The mam position we have created as the result of the R. T. C. is as follows. 
Our dynastic matteis must remain the caie of the Oiown Our internal aftaiis 
must remain b'^yond interference from any qoartci. Our tiealics or engagements or 
sannads must be liter illy respected. There must bo othei ntcessary snfeguaidh 
embodied in the constitution Given th^'se guaiantees, we shall, for matters agned to 
be of common concern, -join the All-India Constitution in tne confident beinf that 
this association with the British India will be foi the common benefit, and that each 
paity will receive bio id jU'^tice foim the other and that there will be utter absence 
of mutual nagging and caiping ciiticism. 

“It 18 natural that, when d(*aling with a question of such magnitude. Your 
Highnesses should have some anxiety Personally, I am convincid that, wnh the 
necessary guarantees secured, an All-India Federation will be entirely to our advan- 
tage In proof of this, I should like to invite Your Highneshcs’ atiention to the 
fact ^hat the most Conservative House of Commons and the consi native Honse of 
Lords did actually endorse the policy of an All-India F< deration. It musi not be 
forgotten that the Grown also has interests in India and it is not to be supposed 
that It will sanction a constitution which will imperil us own in Iciest and those of 
its friends and allies ” (Applause), 

The Mahm aja ofPahala^ seconding the resolutiou, said that any scheme must ensure 
simultaneous and effective discharge of the triple obligations of thePrmee«ito theCrown, 
and to India the scheme of Federation evolved at the fiist R. T. C did not appear 
to some of them to be such as they could safely accept and they spoke out their 
mind even Their intentions woie misunderstood and their motives misrepresented, 
He added : “Oui distintive proposals embodied two aspects— (1) a Confederation of 
States for the purpose of Federation with British India and (2) essential safeguards 
in addition to those proposed m the Sankey Scheme vital to the States’ adherence 
to a Federal Constitution, These have now been examined dispassionately to evolve 
a common policy I am happy to declare, unequivocally, that we all stand united 
on the fundamental essentials involved. We have ceased to represent difitieni parties 
and groups ou the main plank of an All-India Constitution. Oar united programme 
is embodied m the resolution Federation with the additional safeguards agreed 
between ur, is now as mu<'h mine as the Confederation elaborated in our discussions 
with His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner Given proper guarantees, we are 
prepared to contribute our best. Our desire to maintain intact our internal amonomy 
and cultural entity is as natural as the demand for ordered progr* ss. Wc feel that 
under the new constitutional arrangoment, we cannot effectively dischaige our obliga- 
tion to the Crown unless we become partners in a Greater India. We also re<‘Og' ise 
that we have a snbstantial stake in the country and as the ttusiees of the posterity 
of our people, we cannot commit ourselves in matters of fundamental importance, to 
untried and unexplored agencies unless the Crown is a party to our participation in 
the new constitution, and guarantees our rights and privileges and is capable of 
dischargmg its obligations to us under treaties. This m the purpose of the resolution 
It offers us means for assisting the Crown m the discharge of its clear pledges to 
India and an opportunity of combining our stabilising influence with the elements in 
British India, to serve as a bariier agunst unsteady or convulsive developments in 
India and to assist towards ordered progress and the happiness of our people. It is 
true that till the whole picture is completed, our support must be provisional, but I 
confidently hope that we shall jointly evolve a constitutional scheme which shall 
ensure individual and due representation of all the members of the Chamber of 
Princes present and future, with satisfactory representation of the remaining States,” 

The Maharam of Patiala, concluding, earnestly appealed to the Press and the public 
of England and India to assist in evolving the right atmosphere, so that * under the 
constructive guidance of a trusted and tried friend bke Your Excellency, the 
Indian States, bringing their best culture through a Confederation of B ates into the 
cultural pool of a greater India, will make it possible for the United States of India 
under the a^is of the British Crown, as an equal and honoured partner of Bntish 
Commonwealth, to hold its head high among the. nations of the world. (Applause). 
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The Ma}ia>aja of Alaar quoted e\ien*»ively from the speech he had delivered within 
four days of the opening of the First Round Table Conference, wherein 
he had visualised a United States of India. Commenting on the resolution ne said • 

^‘The resolation is so wide and so exphcit, that I cannot believe that any of my 
brother-Pnnces, either inside or outside this Chamber, can have any misgiving. ] 
He^ recalled how the leaders of the British parties had declared that the Princes 
attitude over Federation had revolutionised the whole issue of Central Responsibility, 
and added 

^‘The British Government’s attitude was that, if the Princes and the States^ do 
not join the scheme of Federation, British India could not be given Responsibility 
at the Centie of any kind whatever. We would have been the target at which 
British India could aim and say it was not the British Government that stood in 
their way, but the Indian States, and that as a result India could not attain Domi- 
nion Status The resolution you are passing is of such a general character in one 
sense, and of such a particular character in another sense, that I do not think the 
most conservative need be frightened. We have the right to join or not to join Fede- 
ration or to secede from it if it is inconvenient and uncongenial. I do not see where 
the difficulty lies in Your Highnesses adopting this resolution to-day. Let it not 
be said wo stood in the way of our brothers reaching their goal.” 

The Maharaja of KapurtJiala said that the resolution was the outcome of anxious 
deliberation and embodied the wishes of the Prmces that, provided certain conditions 
were satisfied, they would 30m the Federation. Regarding safegnaids and guarantees 
the resolution was explicit. There were important details to be settled, but once the 
principle wa^i accepted, the details could be adjusted. 

ThB Maharaja 0/ Betva said that he had never opposed the Federation nor bad 
he minimised the advantages of unity. When at the Round Table Conference he 
spoke somewhat differently, it was because of special reasons. When he received an 
invitation from the Viceroy to serve on the Round Table Conference, he had no 
opportunity to discuss the matter with his brother Princes, but since then he had 
done that. At the earliest opportunity he sounded a note of caution, which was 
however not intended to oppose the idea of Federation He first wanted that they 
should settle among themsdves the objective to be achieved. It was better to ta^ 
measurement for a coat than to buy a ready-made coat and find out whom 
it would fit. The British Indian delegates themselves affirmed that the 
constitutions obtaining in other countries would have to be considerably 
modified were they to apply the same to India Continuing His Highness said that 
his view was that the constitution which was to be devised should suit all concerned 
and not compromise the position of either British India or the Indian States. 

The Maharaja of Sangh said that it was doubtful whether, without the co- 
operation and snpport of the Indian States, British India would be able to achieve 
Central Responsibility. The States must make some sacrifice for the welfare of the 
Empire, He hoped that they would heartily join the Federation, subject of course 
to such safeguards, as might be necessary. Their treaty rights were of vital 
importance to them. With a view to securing safeguards and guarantees, the 
Princes’ representatives should be authorised to carry on negotiations. 

The Maharaja of Surquja said that the Princes of India stood united to achieve 
peace, and hoped that the picture of constitution when completed would be examined 
by their representatives. 

The Maharaja of Korea said that the political conditions existing In India were 
so heterogenous that it was difficult to make rapid progress. The work done at 
Round Table Conference and at the Consultative Committee had not been wasted 
and they provided a useful basis for the sohd work yet to be done. If honest 
efforts were made to reconcile the different view points, he saw no reason why they 
should foil. The princes’ apprehensions were natural, but in view of the pledges 
of His Majesty’s Government to uphold their rights, there was no cause for alarm. 
Ihey eonld rely on His Majesty's Government to draft a constitution which would 
fnllv safeguard their rights ana privileges. He was sure that they would have an 
opportunity to examine the draft Bill before they were called upon to accept it 
linally he hoped that the Chamber would stand firm in accepting the principle of 
Federation^ subject to such safeguards as might be necessary for the protection of 
their special interests. 

The Maharoja of Bikaner^ winding up the discussion, said that there was no 
dissenihig note lu tm debate* He mnked the Maharaja ot Pariala for bringing 
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about unity of ideas. He would like to state that nothing had been settled about 
the quota of representation* With the question ot Paramountcy about the equitable 
settlement, the task of the Princes entering the Federation was consia<rably 
facilitated. He was sure that they all felt proud to make a contribution to the 
glory of the Empire. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and unanimously passed. 

Standing Oomu Stkength Inckeased 

The Maharaja of Patiala next moved * 

‘‘That the membership of the Standing Committee be increased to nine, including 
the Chancellor and the Pro-Chancellor, the quorum still remaining hve, and that 
the election and other provisions relating to substitute members be dieted.” 

The Maharaja of Patiala explained the difficulties in carrying out business foi 
which the present number was not adequate. 

The Maharaja of Btkamr did not approve of the motion. 

The Maharaja of Ahiar said that the matter was neither formally nor informally 

discussed so far. Personally he thought the smaller the Committee the better the work. 
He would prefer a committee of one (laughter). He was authorised by the Jam 
Saheb to state that he (the Jam Baheb) was opposed to any increase m th(^ 
number. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner and the Maharaja of Patiala objected to the views of 
an absent Ruler being placed before the House. 

The Maharaja ot Alwar suggested that the Chancellor should be given an 
opportunity to select his own committee. The resolution if accepted would only 
hamper the expeditious business. 

After the Nawab of Bhopal had briefly replied, the resolution was put and 
agreed to. The Maharaja of Alwar dissenting* 

The Chamber at this stage adjourned. 


Fifth Day--2nd. April 1932 

Tne first business transacted to-day was the election of the Chancellor and the 
Pro-Chancellor and the Standing Committee tor the coming year. The Princes voted 
on ballot paper. 

Tribute to Retiring Chancellor 

The Maharaja of Alwar next moved a resolution appreciating the services of the 
Chancellor. He said that the way in which the Nawab of Bhopal had acted had 
amazed and even astounded the speaker, for Hts Highness had proved himself a 
past-master in the art of constitutioa-making. He had been able to remove many of 
their doubts and his assiduous aud dispassionate judgment had been an asset to their 
Order at such a momentous period. They were sorry that he bad declined to be re- 
jected for the next year. He bad proved to be one of the best Ohanceilors. 

The Maharaja of Patiala, seconding the resolution, expressed regret that, for 
reasons of health, the Nawao of Bhopal was not stanoing for re-election ; otherwise 
they would !^ve re-elected him unanimously (applause) The Nawab bad throughout 
the year, whether working at the R. T. 0. or on the Federal Structure Committee 
or in India impressed them all with his industry and devotion* 

The Maharaja continued : His contnbutions have been unparalleled and he will 
go down to history as one of the chief architects of the new Constitution of India, 
which may well be the greatest achievem^t of our time, 

His Highness hoped that as soon as his health permitted, the Nawab of 
BhopaJ would allow them to elect him as Chancellor for a considerably longer time* 

The Maharao of Cutc^ said that he could personally testify, from 
his close association with him at the R* T. O,, to the great knowledge and ability 
the Euler of Bhopal brought to bear on the questions at issue in the interests to 
their Order. 

The Maharc^a of Kashmir expressed his intense admiration for the remarkably 
efficient manner in which the Nawab of Bhopal had discharged his duty. His 
franbiess, his courage and his cool manner compelled respect, while his eamestnii^s 
and devotion, to the discharge of his responsibilities were exemplary. He even 
eacxificed the interests of his State for the sake of the Order. His reason for not 
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seeking rc-oifctiou was that in fairness to his State he could uofc continue beyond 
a year to hold fcbe office, Hi-^ Highness coiududed : Oa the eve of his retirement 
hoin offi*e, my one wish is th.it his natuiai modesty may not prevent him from 
espetieneing piotound satisfaction which is the reward of duty whole-heaitedly 
peiformed without cj^pcctation of praise or thought of recognition (Applause). 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said that knowing the Xawab of Bhopal more intimately, 
thiough the closest association, than other biother Piinces he could testify to the 
fine solid work done by the Nawab. Blessed with brains, untiring energy and 
great capacity for work, the Nawab of Bhopal had not sought cheap popularity 
He had upheld the best traditions of his office. Ho had tinned out volumes oi 
woik during the past 13 months. 

Tne Mahara3A of Bikaner also took the opportunity to congratulate the Jam 
Saheb on his election as Chancellor ‘‘Although we lose greatly oy His Highness 
the Nawab of Bnopal not being Chancellor again, we gam in having as his successor 
a prince of such a leputaaon and such solid work behind him. He had borne the 
buiden of responsibility on behalf of his Order long before the Chamber came into 
existence. I albo tender him congratulations on the Silver Jubilee celebrations of 
his reign.’’ (Applause) 

Hzs Highnesses of Sangh, Surqiija, Satila and Korea ales lomed in adding to the 
glowing tributes paid to the Kawab of Bhopal, and the resolution was passed amidst 
acclamation. 

The Namab of Bhopal acknowledging it, observed, that all that had been said, 
rendered him speechlebS. He added : “I regard this as the proudest moment of my 
Me. I feel that I have only endeavoured to do my duty. It is certainly very en- 
couraging of Your Highneases to regard that duty as well done Ail my efforts 
were inspired by Your Highnesses. May I add wheihcr I am Chancellor or not, I 
shall regaid it as my solemn duty to go on working as I have done to continue my 
co-operation with Your Highnesses, My humble services are and shall continue to be 
at your disposal and command. My woik as Chancellor has been a ]oy and if I 
have willingly and ungrudgingly deoidrti to transfer it to other hands, it is because 
of my confidence that it will be far more ably performed by my successor.” He 
jomed the Maharaja of Bikauer in congiatuiating the Jam Baheb 


Jam Saheb’s Messaob 

Sir Charles Watson then read to the Chamber the message left by the Jam Saheb 
who bad to leave for his capital in view of the Silver Jubilee celebration fixed lor 
the 2nd instant 

The Jam Saheh thanked the Chamber for the singular mark of confidence shown 
to him by his ele<*tion fie looked forwaid with the keenest interest, to working in 
the closest association with his friend the Viceroy. He understood that his ele(‘tion 
was a mandate implying that difibrences were to be recognised and divergent opinions 
were to be given a hearing, and tkat business was to be conducted frankly and openly 
in the service of then Order. 

The Maharaja of Cutch replied to the Viceroy's speech on behalf of the Chamber. 
He said this practice had been found useful in the past m dealing with the points 
referred to in the Viceroy’s speech, but this year all the points calling for nonce 
had been already discussed by the resolutions. He once again assured His Excel- 
lency of their confidence in him. Continuing. His Highness said that India must 
remain within the Empire and must retain the Bntish connection. This was not 
merely because the Crown should protect the rights of their Order, but hecaufee 
this connection was m the interest of India. 


Viceroy’s Observations 

The Viceroy^ replying, associated himself with all that had been said by the 
Princes about the Nawab of Bhopal and added : ‘‘I can say, that our association 

[ during the year has been one of the closest friendship (Applause). The Maharao 
of Cutch has expressed the hope that His Majesty’s representative will show interest la 
yout Older. I am sure as far as the present Viceroy is concerned, the old associations 
of mafty years will make that an accomplished fact. I thank Your Highnesses for the 
courtesy and consideration shown during my first presidency of your session-— a 
session which may prove to be one of the most histone add momentous in the histo^ 
5 yonr Ohamber* I trust you will all return to your vanous States, notwiihstano- 
!ng yovu itmuotm labom m Delhi, refreshed and xeia? jgocated by the atmosphere 
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of our capital city, and determined, I am feme all ^vill be determined, to work 
in the future as you have always done m the past, of the good of your subject, lor 
the welfare of India and for the welfare of the Empire. (Applause) 

The Maharnia of Kopt^Hhala made v brief statement xecailing how henad made an 
appeal that the thanksgiving for the Xuig-Empcioi’s recovery from his serious iH- 
ness should take the ioim of a marble statue iii Deltii. He had submitted his plans 
10 His Majesty woo had graciously approved of the same Es. 1,10,0(X3 had boon 
already collected. Tne original estimate toi a statue in marble and icd-stone dcpic- 
ung the King sitting on an nlcphaat in a howdah, wdh a canopy hanging above 
was £10,000, but the revised estimate^ ot the P. W 1). showed that, it would cost 
two lakhs. The Maharaja added that m the King would show better without a 
nanopy the cost would be Rs. 1,70,03^1 So Rb. GO, 000 would bo leqnired, and he was 
snie the riincL'- would ic«pond to ir. His Highno«s cspec^cd thot the statue would 
be ready by the cold weather of 1003*34. 

The ViceiOj expressed the hope that, bcfoie long they would find a vciy line 
statue erected un the approved site, wtiich would be a worthy ineraonal to then 
beloved King-Empexor. (\pphmsc,j 

The proreedings of the Chamber at this stage concluded. 


The States and Federation 

Constitution Committee’s Report 

^ The following is a summary of the recommendations of the Constitution Com- 
initlee of the Ministers issued from New Delhi on the dth April 1932 •— 

(1) Whether the States should or should not join Fedci ation.— The Indian 
States should (om the proposed All-India Pederatiou with proper safeguards to pro- 
tect thoir special rights and to preserve their treaties and engagements from cu- 
eroaohinent 

Tf the States join Pedcration, should they do so collectively or individually • 
Tlic policy of iho States should be to enter Federation as a collective unit, but it 
should be permissible for any State that may so desire to go in individually. 

Should there be a Conteroratiou of the States /—The scheme of Confederation as 
expounded and evolved during the discussions of the Committee is not incompatible 
with the essential plan of the Sanbey Scheme. Suitable machinery should be pro- 
vided for concerted action by the States' representatives where the interests of the 
States call for united action. For this purpose, the scheme of Confederation, as ex- 
pounded before the Committee, offers, even independently of its functions as an electo- 
ral college, a feasible and desirable basis It is however recognised that, although 
after some experience of conjoint action, the policy of the various States would pro- 
gressively approximate to uniformlt 3 ^ the Confederation should, where the particular 
interests or views of individual States are concerned, admit of individual action. 

What, if any, are the safeguards necessary in addition lo those already provided 
in the Sankey Scheme to pioteot adequately the interests of the States in a Federa- 
tion ?— In addition to the safeguards in the Sankey Scheme, the safeguards mentioned 
m Appendix A should bo incorporated in the Hnal scheme. 

Should the Federal Legislature bo unicameral or bicameral ?— The maj'ority are 
definitely of the opinion that a bicameral legislature olTers the best course open to 
the States under the existing circumstances. 

What should be the allocation of seats amongst the States in the Federal Legisla- 
ture ?— Seats should bo allocated in the Federal Legislature amongst the States, as 
far as possible, on the basis of equality in the Upper House and of population 
in the Lower House. The Committee, however, consider it essential, under every 
scheme of allocation, that no member of the Chamber of Princes should have 
less than half or more than one vote each in tho Upper House and less than 
half a vote each in the Lower House. 

Should the representation of tho States bo direct or through an electoral college ?— 
The election of the States^ repiesentatlves should, as far as possible, and except in 
49 
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the case of the States sending their representatives direct be, through an electoral 
collie. 

What should be the list of Federal Subjects ?— It was realised that the examina- 
tion of the list of Federal subjects required a Sub-Committee, the report of which 
will be separately submitted 

Federal Executive * — As regards the lepresentation of the States in the Federal 
Executive, the Committee do not recommend that their Highnesses should ask for a 
specific provision in the Constitution, 


THE PRINCES’ CONFERENCE IN BOMBAY 

Text of Communique 

The following is the text of the statement issued by the Secretary of the Princes' 
Chamber on the Piinccs' Conference held in Bombay from the 6th to 12th May 1932 

The meetings of the Princes and Ministers which have been continuously held 
in Bombay since May 6, concluded yesterday ( l2th. j with another meeting of the 
Pnnees^ Standing Committee. 

2. Amongst others present since the meetings commenced were the repiesen- 
tatives of Hyderabad, Patiala, Jind an(i Junagadh, the total number of States 
represented being over forty. 

3. His Highness the Chancellor had asked the Princes, in the event of their 
bmng unable to attend the meetings in peison, to depute their repiesentatives. 
Nevertheless, m spite of the short notice, the Rulers of the States of Bikaner, Rewa, 
Dhoipur, Dungarpur, Morvi, Wankaner, Bansda, Baiia and Sangli attended m 
person. 

4. As was made clear on behalf of His Highness the Chancellor on the first 
day, the Bombay discussions were intended to be supplementary to and in confor- 
mity with the recent decisions and resolutions adopted m the Chamber of Princes 
and Then Highnesses' Conference m Delhi. 

5. In the resolution unanimously passed in the Chamber of Princes in Apiil 
1932, the Princes had declared that the States will join an All-India Federation on 
the condition that ‘^the Crown will accept responsibility for securing to them the 
following guarantees 

(a) That the necessary safeguards will be embodied m the constitution ; 

(b) That under the Constitution their rights arising from Treaties or Sanads or 
Engagements remain inviolate and inviolable , 

(c) That the sovereignty and internal independence of the Srates remain intact 
and are fully preserved and fully respected ana that the obligations of the Crown 
to the States remain unaltered 

and in order to secure the same, the Chamber of Princes, 

‘‘authorise its repiesentatives further to carry on negotiations in accordance with 
the mandate given to them at the informal meetings of the Piinces and retain the 
nght to examine the whole constitution m its completed form and the draft bill 
before the final ratification by the Chamber and by each individual State " 

6. Contrary to what has been suggested in certain quaiters the discussions 
held in Bombay revealed that there was no desire much less any proposal on the 

g art of any one to go back on the Delhi decisions. On the other hand there was a 
een desire on the part of the States to secure a strong and yet larger adherence 
to the plan of federation as accepted at the informal Conference 

7. For the preseivation and safety of the States and the maintenance intact of 
their sovereignty and intenial autonomy, it has all along been held that the two 
essential factors now outstanding which are of the utmost importance to the 
States and which will clearly prove to be the determining factors m the decision 
of the great majority of the States about enteiing the Federation are 

(1) The essential safeguards and adequate guarantees and assurances to be given 
by the Crown by means of supplementary Treaties, buttressed by Conventions, and 
due provisions in the Federal Constitution itself in regard to Constitutional and 
olitmal and fiscal and financial matters, including matters relating to the Federal 


(2) The representation of the States in the Federal Legislature, with particular 
reference to the allocation of seats amongst the States %nt$r 
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8. The united sense of the meeting was that the safeguards and guarantees pro- 
posed m Delhi were adequate 

Repuesentatio:? on Febeeal Legislatuee 

0. As legards repiesentetion, it was strongly felt that eighty seats for the Upper 
Federal Chamber lecommended in the Report of the Federal Structure Committee 
would m no sense be found sufficient in ciew oi the importance of the States as a 
body and for the puipose of providing Ihcir due and adequate representation, for 
which purpose the meeting fully endorhed the demand put forward by the majority 
of the Indian States Delegation" for 125 seats bung reserved for the States. 

10 With still greater "emphas’s insistence and unanimity, which was not confined 
only to the small States bub also included several impoitant States, the Bombay 
meeting supported the decision ai rived at by Their Highnesses in Delhi for equal 
individual representation in the Upper Fedeial House, i. e., one vote for each State 
which IS a member of the Chamber of Princes in its own light and such additional 
States as may be found qualified undei the existing tests for admisison to such 
membership, leaving a sufficient maigin for the collective repiesentation of the other 
States and the lesser units of the Indian States territories which are not members 
of the Chamber, 

11. This subject occupied the greater part of the time and attention of the Con- 
ference in Bombay and Plural representation did not find favour amongst the mem- 
beis piesent. 

12, Whilst it was realised that there must necessarily be degrees of importance, 
the Bombay discussions revealed strong opposition to and resentment at, certain 
attempts to make distinctions and to delegate from the sovereignty and detract from 
the dignity and status and the relative importance of the States by classifying them 
as important, medium, smaller and smallest States, 

13* His Highness the Ruler of Bhopal, the Late Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Pnnees, has already officially contradicted the incorrect and unauthorised report 
after the last session of the Chamber of Princes m Delhi to the effect that the 
Princes had appointed an ad hoc Committee to go into the question of a unicameral 
versus bicameral Federal Legislature. Although in view of some States favouring 
a unicameral leg.slature, this question was left open in Delhi for decision at a later 
stage, le., when the scheme m its final shape came up before the Princes, the views 
expressed in Bombay revealed a yet larger adherence than at Delhi to the proposed 
bicameral legislature. 

14. An interesting discussion also took place as to what minimum extent must 
the adherence of Indian States be secured in order to justify the initiation of a 
Federal Constitution. The figure of 51 per cent of the population of the entire States 
advocated m London by one or two Ministers, was, as was stated in the Sankey 
Committee, not acceptable since it would mean acceptance only by first eight States 
according to population, plus, any other single State with a population or about a 
million. This it was held could not be taken as a full representation or suffiioient or 
effective participation of the States, and that too at a reasonably early date, whi<i 
was one of the basic conditions underlying the new Constitution, Aiter considering 
various alternatives, as it was no less important to satisfy, and as emphasised in 
paragraph M of the last Sankey Report, “So far as may prove possible the claim 
of the small States, than to provide ad^uate representation of those which cover 
large areas”, a formula was put forward, which found general favour viz., that 
adhesion should be secured of over 51 per cent of the States who are members of 
the Chamber of Princes in their own right and whose population is over 51 per cent 
of the aggregate population of the Indian Stales. This question will be taken up 
further by His Highness the Chancellor and the Standing Committee as also the 
Indian States Delegation at the right time. 

RAJA OF SARILA’S STATEMENT 

The following statement in reply to the above communique was subsquently made 
by the Raja of Sarila, who represented the smallest States on the Round Ta^le 
Conference and the Consultative Committee 

*‘1 have seen the statement issued by the Secretary to H. H. the Ohancdlor of 
the Chamber of Princes giving an account of the recent conference of Princes and 
Ministers m Bombay, It is gratifying to note that the Federal idea was endorsed 
at the meeting and the essential demands for safeguarding the integrity of the 
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States were on«'e more put forward. T lejAt’et, lio»u\ei, <o uote that ou the 
qucsstion ot icpicseutation ot the Slates in the Fedeial Le^icbtnrc the 
e'?pres&€cl at the meeting conlhct wdh those ot ejoiuc ot the States as also 

of those that arc not peiraanont nicmbeis ot Hie Oiiainooi ot Piinccs 

The attitude of the kttci class of Sta*es Mas made dclinue^y deal at thi hist 
nifornial meetings at Delhi and as fai as f am aware ii ha« uji- nndeigone any 
change* These States have ad along been opposed to the ‘'doplioii ol membership o'l 
of the Chambei of Piinces as a criterion for the repiesentation any State in the 
Federal legislature TJiH idea of equal individual rcpiopcntation ot thc^ States Mhich 
aio permauant members ot the Chambei cannot reasonably be ei:pccted to find 
favour either with those States which arc as laigc as ^-lorae uf the British Indinii 
provinces oi with those others, which, though not, peimancn^ mtmbeis of the 
Chamber are much laiger, and no less important than many Stales enjoying 
permanent membership. 

“It is refreshing to read in the communique that the di^tmctioiib sometimes 
sought (0 he made botuetn important, medium, smaller and smallest States were 
ic&entcrl at the Bombay meeting. It does not seem, liovever, that the meeting 
while giving expression to this view, recognised the inconsistency oi seeking to 
make an invidious distinction between peimanent mombeis of the Chamber and 
other fStalcs/' 

“Again I vcntuic to think that u is noc piaciica] poiuicb to-day to ask for a 
con sidoi able enlargement of the Federal Legislature, And I may point out that the 
demand for 125 scats in the Upper House was put foiuaid wdh gieat lorco befou* 
the Federal Structure Committee, and no now areumuits hove yd Iiecn adduced 
to make the demand moie acceptable than it uas at ibo Pound Tabiu Conieience 
The understanding then arrived at and embodied in the Federal Slinctiuc 
Committee’s report was that unless the Princes ('ould arrive at a sctilement among 
themselves as regards the distribution ot seats among the Slates before the cud of 
March last, the mattei could be refeiied to an impartial tiibuna! to ho set up by 
His Majestyk Government. 

‘Tf according to the terms of this declaration a tiilMinai comes to be appointed 
f cannot think of any better set of persons to cairy out this difhcult and 
responsible task than the Et. Hon'ble Mr. Davidson and his colleagues of the 
Indian States Inquiry Committee. They have already had considerable opportunity 
for informdly discussing the question of representation with the Princes and their 
representatives though they were ..primarily, concerned with certain financial 
problems.” 


CONFERENCE OF SMALLER STATES 

The Southron Mahratla and ihe Sataia Ohidb met, acuuidiug to ^'jho Tiiucb of 
India”, in conference on the Cth January 1052 at ihe 1'a] Mahal ILon-b Bombay, llic 
eonfercacc was called by His Highness the Chief ot hangli who had lust returned 
from the Round 1’ablo Confereucc. Others present iucludal Hic Clucis of Jamkhaadi, 
Ramdurg, Mzraj ({senior), Phaltan, Bhor and ,Jatb Auudh and Akalkot were 
represented by Eao Bahadur Kale and BIv, Pradhan rchpo'*tively. I^oiitical mmis- 
ters and advisers of most States were also present Openiua the conference His 
Highness said ; 

“Our country has been deeply milaenced by the ciUTcnl of nalionahsm wnh a 
momentum and force never dreamt of before and is undergoing a proccbs of rapid 
pohtical rccouBtructiOD. Not only have the changes m British India had powoml 
repercussions on the States, but they also exhibit the stirrings of a new life which 
may wdl astonish oven those who had forced the most sanguine estimate of their 
potentialities. It is necessary that at this critical juncture we should lake careful 
stock of the situation and lay down for the future a plan of action. The Round 
Table Conference has now completed its second stage. I am conscious that the 
conference has not been able to solve the communal problem. The failure to settle 
It has been a grief and a reproach to the Indian delegates. Nevertheless much valu- 
able work has been accomplished. 

Although we have advanced towards the solution oi some of the important 
proBepis^^ere are still others which require farther thought, discussion and exami- 
nation ana there is need ol further reconciliation of different interests and points of 
view, b^e a workable constitution can be framed. His Majesty’s Government have 
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decided to press on TMth all possible despatch ^vith tiio FedepI plan ami arc dctci- 
mined that not even the formidable obstacle, the communal clpdlock, shall be pei 
nntted to be a bar to pro^iess. His E^cellciiey the Viccioy has rciteraled^ 
that Government aic determined to move on as lamdly as possible 
Uio constitutional I'efoims \s foieeastod bv Excellency, the Biilish delegates 
\\ill he with us early in Febiuary and ihe Commiifcojs viH commence mcir labouis 
shortly atter that date We have, thcreloie, no time to lose in pinpaiino ourselves 

lor the work befoic the Committee. . i r 4 ^ 

‘'As 50 U are aware, the Prime MnuSiGi made a pomted laerciuc to tn^ iaci; ina. 
it has not yet been possible tor the States to settle amoiic themselves ^eir place in 
the Federation and then muti-al ielation«hh> wdhin it The p jco oi the fetalcs in 
the fiitiuo Fodeiation would depend on the cor* cl uMons that would be i cached 
rcaardiDQ, whether the Federal Legislatiue should bo unicameral and bicamera , 
whether it should bo laiae oi small, what bhould be the pioportion of the icpresc»i- 
tativcs ol States and Buti'-h India* whothei the Stales sl^uM con fen crate into a 
single collective for the ipuipose oi fedeialing with the Biitish Indiau Frovujccs 
what meaoiii’C of rcpicsentation should bo allowed to the Stales individually m the 
Federal Looislatuio and on what basis, whether in the event of the original adhcients 
of Fedciation not including a substantial piopoition of Indian India, fhoir 
stiongth should be augmented in any way pending the accession of other btates 
whether the rcpiesentativcs of the States should be selected by nn elcctoiai college 
consisting of the Fe(leiai States as a whole and such pfhei questions, i he 
most important of these questions as atlecting the smaliei hlates are about inc 
si/c of the Legisiatuie and on the b«isis of which represent ation should be allow etl 
TO thorn 

FliDEIlAL LeUTSLATUKE 

It has been lecommeuded that the chambeis of the Federal LcgisUliue should 
(‘oasist as near as may bo, of 200 and 300 members respectively m which the^ allot- 
monts of the seats to the States should be in the proportion oi 10 per rent in the 
Fpper Chamber and 33 per cent in the lower or approximately 80 and 100 scats 
respectively in the Upper and Lowci Obarabers, T am afraid that. iiumbm 

must prove inadequate to satisfy the legitimate claims and aspirations ol the htaics, 
nnd also of important interests lu Biitish India. I recogui!>c that smaller ilonsos 
aic more more manageable and less expensive than larger But these advantages 
will be dearly purchased, if the Federating Units, though small individually cannot 
bo given adequate loprcseutation. The smaller States may have oceasioually special 
points of view to urge in respect of Federal questions, which aiay even lustiiy some 
weightage to bo given to their represontaUves. The number of such State is very 
large. Not only are there a laige number of small Btates included the luii 
Rulers of which arc members in their own light, but there are also 1^6 Btates, the 
Rulers of which arc represented in the Chamber by themselves. Our area has is oi 

such Btates. , . , i * i 

“It is wdl-known that many of those States have consistently^ prol^ted gainst 
their exclusion from membership of the CShamber in their own right. The Gowu- 
ment of India have recognised Uie justice of the protest by giving one of Ibeni, 
namely, Mayurbhanj the right of mombcrsiiip. Government are further ic-e:^min- 
ing the question to consider the right to similar membership of the other States in 
I ho second class and it is likely that some of them may be promoted to the nwt 
class. When, however, I say tJiat Government are examining the cases of the 
second class states, I have also a feeling that they are conhnxng their investigation 
to cases outside the geographical division to which we belong. Blay I therefore 
take this opportunity to impress upon you the necessity of rapidly aim persistently 
pressing your claim before the attention of the Government of His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay. Then there are the 327 third class Stat^ which are bound 
to the British Empire by agreements as inviolate and miuoable as the treaty of 
their greater brethren. Aoove all, it is essential that the Federation of India should 
leave no discontented of outcast residue without voice and without repre^ntation. 
In view of these considerations I ventured to urge before the J^deral Structure 
Sub-Committee in England that 160 should be the number allotted to the Stales 
in the Upper as well as in the Lower House. I am of 'course aware that in any 
case a considerable degree of grouping is inevitable. But the smaller the number of 
seats available, the larger will foe the geographical extent of ea^ grouping. I app^ 
hend that if the Deccan States are grouped with any States beyond the area of the 
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Deccan, it ^vl^ involve ^>rave inconveniences not only of distance but of loiniof^ 
together peoples of djffcient affinities and interests This can be avoided by 
making the Houses sufficientljr large 

‘'Another important question which concerns us is that of apportioning the 
quota of the States between them It has been recognised that it is primatily a 
matter for suttiement amoig the Ptinces themselves, and the Piinces have been 
mvitcd to aiiivo at such a settlement before the end of Maich 1932 If a settlemeiit 
IS not s^'cured within this petiod His Majesty’s Goveiument will set up an 
impartial tribunal to advise as to the detf'rmination of the matter. The States 
themselves would have no lepresentation on this tribunal but they would all be 
invited to uigo then claim befoie it It would hardly be a mattci for surprise if 
any individual State or group of Slates decided to determine its adherence to the 
Federation on the satisfactory solution of this question I can, theiefore, hardly 
over-emphasise the importance of a satisfactory solution of this question and wc 
ought to train every neive to secure a reasonable and satisfactory settlement of 
this question. 

Salutes 

‘‘In this connection may I make a passing reference to the heavy handicap we 
alllaboui under as legards our salute'? A salute is a factor with which the 
Rulers are concerned in their personal or dynastic capacity and it has nothing to 
do with matteis with which the Federation will deal. Both the Government and 
the Princes have further admitted that the salute list as it stands is full of anomalies 
Nevertheless we must recognise that there are influential States which stand to 
profit by supporting the criterion of salutes and wo may, therefore, anticipate that 
they will urge it with all the strength at their command. There are many other 
questions relating to finance, etc., arising out of the contiibutions that we make 
either in the foim of cash or in that of ceded territory and our rights and obliga- 
tions regarding customs, salt opium etc. If our cases are not to go by default we 
have not a day to spare in b^inning our preparatiou for them. I cannot stress too 
much the neea of our oiganising ourselves at this cntical juncture m the history 
of our States We cannot afibrd to dissipate our energy at such a moment. Any 
policy of simple draft will be suicidal We can achieve a more satisfactory 
settlement if we are willing and eager to co-operate with each other. We should 
immediately set up a common organisation. It is only if we are solid and well 
organised and carry out our programme with efficiency and earnestness that we 
can hope to succeed m gaming our points and maintaining our position so as to 
be able to play m the future a part m consonance with our past. 

“Before concluding may I take this occasion to tell you how greatly I was 
impiessed by the obvious desire of the British Statesman in England to promote a 
satisfactory constitution for a Self-Governing India ? We have the further 
assurance of His Excellency the Viceroy, though it was baldly needed, at any rate 
by us, that the great majority m Bntish are m full support of the proposal that 
Indians should be given complete responsibility over the administiation of their 
countiy subject to certain necessary safeguards, I am suie I am voicing a state- 
ment which IS uppermost in the breast ot everyone of Ub present hero when I say 
that the interests of our States as regards the peaceful recovery ot the economic 
conditions in India are identical with those of the Government of India and that 
we shall be proud of nothing so much as of such humble efforts as it may be 
given to us to make m co-operation with Government and overcome tho difficulties 
mat confront them.” 
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INDIA IN PARLIAMENT 

India Office Estimates Debate 

House of Commons — 29th February 1932 

The debate on the India Office Estimates was held in the House of Commons on 
the 29th Febiuary 1932. Sir Samuel Hoare m introducing the Estimates delivered 
a speech reiterating the defence ot the repressive policy of the Government of India. 
Making an earnest appeal to India he added that the Emcigeiicy Powers which 
they weie discussing did not signify the end of the policy of co-operation. They 
weie not evidence of the conflict between British and Indian political aspirations but 
merely a bulwaik against anarchy, disorder and revolution, required as much for 
Indians constitutional progress as for the avoidance of strife and bloodshed, 

“We have repeatedly proved our readiness to woik mth Indians provided they 
sineeiely desire to work with us upon the basis of the policy approved last Decem- 
ber by an overwhelming majority of the House ot Commons”. 

Sir Samuel Hoare commented on the fact that three weeks ago he was called 
upon to answer a record number of over fifty questions which showed unmistakably 
the members' interest in Indian afiairs and also that the House was anxious for 
a debate m which he could give them a full statement on the present position. Bo 
far fiom deploring this interest he welcomed it and so far from resenting »the desire 
for information he was glad whenever he was able to satisfy it. 

Sir S. Hoare said that a fortnight ago he had issued a blue book m which he 
had set out m great detail the events of the last few months. He had set out those 
events in detail because he was anxious that every member should have before him 
a comprehensive picture of Indian affairs To-day, if he had spoken at some length 
and covered more ground than he naturally would m any ordinary Estimates debate, 
it was because he lealised that he was dealing with grave and serious questious on 
which every member of the House had a right to have infoimation and had a duty 
to express his judgment. 

Fortunately, he need not go into detail ia the matter of past history. The blue 
book had set out very fully and comprehensively the events that led up to the de- 
cis.ons taken at the end of last year It had showed in great detail the position in 
which we found ourselves at the end of the Bound Table Conference, and carried on 
the history to a few weeks ago, When last he addressed the House on Indian affairs 
It was a moment when the Second Bound Table Oonfeience had come to an end. Dele- 
gates. had departed on the whole in an atmosphere of goodwill. The only representative 
of the Congress had stood apart and even he from time-to-time seemed to dislike 
the discordant note he was striking. 

It might therefore be said that neginning in December, when last they had an 
Indian debate, there was a general atmosphere of goodwill and a general desire to 
advance along the road to co-operation. 

If he had been asked then to make a forecast of the coming events he would 
have said that the forecast was “changeable but not immediately stormy”. But 
within the space of almost a few days the storm burst, the reverberations of which 
we were still feeling. 

War Mentality of Conoress 

Whatever might have been Mr. Gandhi’s personal inclinations the fact remained 
indisputable that in the second half of December the leaders of the Congress organ- 
isations were determined to renew the war with the Government of India. If the 
members studied the blue book they would see that instance after instance showed 
indisputably that the war mentality had possessed the leaders of the Congress m 
India. The blue book showed in detail how the Bed Shirt movement had been 
stimulated by the Congress in the North-West Frontier Province and how m that 
very inflammable area, a critical situation had ansen that threatened the very basis 
of the Government. 
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The blue book had agam showed how m the United Provinces the Congress had 
stimulated a revolutionary movement that looked like leading to agrarian levolution 
There was also evidence in plenly—il he had time he could give it to the House lu 
detail— that m the Province of Bengal the leaders of the Congress, particulaily the 
fjcft leaders, were m close contact with the Terrorist Movement. Look where 
you might, from INoilh India to the South, there was overwhelming evidence 
that the Congress was bent on renewing the wai agaiUtot the British Government. 
Wo might have regretted that fac^ It might be that some Members were not alto- 
gether surpnsed. 

But It must be remembcied that ever smee the Clandhi-Irwin Agieemont there 
had been signs that many promiuent Indians in the Congress oiganisation were us- 
ing the settlement not as a period of peace but simply as a period ot temporary 
truce durmg which they were preparing foi the icnewal of war and during which 
they were taking every opportunity to magnify their own organisation at the expense 
of established Government and setting up paiallel and i evolutionary Government 
against the established forces of Law ana Order. 

R5ir S. Hoare claimed that, in view of these indisputable facts, there was no 
course open not only to this Government, but to any Government worthy of the 
name, but to take the actiou they did take. 

The Government was faced with this direct threat to its existence not by a 
comprchonRive movement covering the whole of India, but by a sectional 
organisation which admittedly represented only a veiy small portion of the great 
population of India If any Government worthy of the name of Government 
:was to eontnu!'- in fnd^a at all it was bound to accept the challenge thrown m its 
teeth, 

IGOVERNjMENT’.s FoRMIPABLE PoW EPvftS 

But ho WMS awaic that there were somo members, who, while accepting Ihib gene- 
ral claiui thac the Governmeat had to take action to meet this threat, yet thought 
iirst that the aehon they were taking was excessive and, secondly, that they wore 
abusing the power under which they wore acting. These were serious charges and 
needed an answer* Ho would take them m turn. Taking the first charge that the 
powers were excessive, he admitted that the powers given to the Government ol 
jadia and Provincial Governments were very formidable. They were set out in 
detail in the appendiecs to the blue book. They eovered and wore intended to cover 
the whole field of possible attacks on the Government, He believed they should 
rover the field and ho behoved it would have been a dereliction of their duty if, 
laced with this critical situation, they had taken only inadequate powers 

Sir S. Hoare behoved further that they were much more likely to reach a point, 
when the Emergency Powers could be brought to an end if they acted over the 
whole of the field and left no openings to this hostile organisation to make then* 
action unsuccessful. He, Ihciefore, claimed first of all that, so far from its being 
tho cause of criticism against them that they had taken lull and comprehensive 
powers, the criticism would have been just if the powers had not been comprehensive 
There was another consideration ho would like to put to the members ou mo bcnchc.s 
opposite. The attack launched by the Congress was not an attack upon the British 
(foverament, but an attack on any Government and more than that, itiwas an ntlaek 
upon tho whole community. 

Ho would tell the House why he made that claim. If the machine of (noveru- 
ment had broken down it would have been apparent to tho great populations of the 
Indian continent that action such as the Congress had launched had been successful 
and it would have been a direct incentive to this community or that commimily to 
liavo undertaken the same kind of direct action. 

Every member knew how inflammable was that material in India when anything 
touching the communal question arose. During all these weeks he had been terrified 
lest a breakdown of the machine of Government should be a direct incentive to the 
renewal of communal strife. 

Let the members constandly remember those terrible events in Cawnpore last 
year* On no aoeount must we run the risk of any repetition of that kind of catas- 
trophe. At tho^time of a crisis such as this it was quite essential that the Central 
GoVernnwt and Frovineial Governments should have the fullest ^possible powers, 
drastic thou^ they might be, to make a repetition of that kind of catastrophe as im- 
possible as they oouW make it 
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He came now to the second criticism, namely, that the authorities were abusing 
the powers they possessed, that they were using them ruthlessly and that they were 
using them m such a way as not only to deal with the actual emergency, but also 
as to suppress the legitimate expression of public opinion There again, he asked 
the members to look at the actual facts of the situation. He was just as fully alive as 
they to the dangei of uncon ti oiled administrative action and the Viceroy and his 
Government weie just as alive as he 

But when ho looked at the facts of the situation during these last weeks and 
when he thought of the dangers in India, of the great difficulties with which the 
authoiities, gieat and small, weie faced, he inevitably came to the conclusion that 
upon the whole, these poweis had been used with common sense and moderation 

It might be that here and there, piobably m the tace of great danger and diffi- 
culty, some individual might have misused his authority. It that be so, mvestiga- 
lion alw’ays followed action of that kind m the oidinary course. As fai as he him- 
self was concern cd, and it was also iho action of the Government of India, we had 
been leady to look into a number of specific charges made in individual cases and 
the lesuli of our enquiries showed that, speaking generally, the authoiities, and 
particularly the police, had behaved exceedingly well in a very difficult situation and, 
upon the whole, these drastic powers had not been abused or used to an excessive 
degree. 

He would take’ two charges that had been made m the House in this connection 
during the last few weeks. 

‘‘Wide ExItitude’^ xo Iistbun Press 

There was a charge that they had suppressed the expression of opinion by cen- 
sorship. There was no censorhip m India of any reputable foreign newspaper coi- 
respondent. At one time there was restriction for military purposes on the North- 
West Frontier He understood that the restriction had now been remov^ and no 
check to-day was placed on any foreign newspaper correspondent in sending news 
to this country or any other part of Europe. That that was so, he thought, might 
easily be checked by the fact that many of the most inaccurate reports as to what 
had been happening in India had appeared m the foreign Indian Press. 

As to the Indian Press the House could see from the Press Aet and the Ordi- 
nances the action they were taking. 

Speaking generally, the action taken had been designed for one purpose alone, 
namely, to stop incentives to disorder and terroiism and not to stifle expression of 
public opinion. There, again, he invited the attention of the members opposite to 
the Indian Press itself. If they ’v^ould study it they would see that a wi(k latitude 
—some would say a much too wide latitude— had been given to the Indian Jhress as 
the medium for expression of opinion hostile to Government. 

Referring to the charges made against the police, Sir S. Hoare said it would be 
very surprising m a situation of the kind if the charges were not made against the 
police, but, upon the whole, the police had acted splendidly, even under the greatest 
provocation and under tiemendous odds at great nsk to their lives and to the lives 
of their families. Speaking generally, they had acted with admirable restraint and 
with conspicuous moderation (Ministerial cheers). 

“Trumped up’’ cases Against Police 

Sir S. Hoaie was aware that cases were being made against them but he would 
remind the House that m an emergency of this kind there was a staple manufacture 
of atrocities in order to discredit the various services of the Government generally. 
He would remind the House what took place only last year in a situation not al- 
together unlike the present situation. Case after case was trumped up against the 
police. When they enquired into these cases nine out of tea were discovered to be 
fabricated. He would give the House one or two mstanoes of the creation of 
atrocities, 

A long and very circumstantial story of pohee brutality of a particularly disgus- 
ting nature to a volunteer in Rohtak was printed in the Congress Bulletin and 
brought to the Secretary of State’s notice. It was stated that a complaint had been 
made to a Magistrate on oath. On enquiry it was found that the Msgistrate, an 
Indian, had investigated the complaint and found it to be a tissue of lies. The 
volunteer was also examined the day after the alleged assault, by two doctors who 
failed to find any trace of injury of any sort. 

50 
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Again it was alleged that the police at Borsad had dispersed a peaceful procession 
of women with great violence beating them with lathis and kicking them and 
pulling their hair. The procession had been organised to piotest against the alleged 
ill-treatment by police of two women mentioned by name. On enquiry it was found 
that the facts were entirly different The police had taken action only when a crowd 
had collected behind the women and started throwing stones and a small force of 
thirty police was in danger of being overwhelmed by a mob of two thousand. It was 
inevitable in a scuffle that some women should be injured, but the worst injury 
sustained was hurt to a knee. Of the two women said co have been ill-treated, one 
did not exist at all and the other was subject to fits and injured heiself in a fit. 

Bardoli enquiry 

It was also relevant, as an instance of fabrication of evidence by the Congress, 
to refer to the report of the Special Officer appointed to enquire into the allegations 
r^arding the use of lathis in connection with the collection of land revenue in 
Bardoli. After the most patient enquiry into the allegations of the police excesses. 
Mr, Gordon had found that there was no evidence at all of police 
persecution. Witnesses put forward by the Congress broke down under examination 
and were one and all found to be lying He could not avoid the conclusion that 
one of the main objects of the Congress in making these accusations was to discredit 
the police by making them appear as persecutors of harmless and defenceless pea- 
sants. In one case, m fact, Mr Gordon had found that there was a definite cons- 
piracy to bnng a policeman, named Sitaram Ganpat, into trouble. 

Charges of brutality were trumped up against him from three different villages. 
In no case was there found to be a shr^ of evidence against him. In fact, m the 
case of one village it was discovered that Sitaram was not even among the party of 
police on the occasion mentioned. 

This continual misrepresentation of the police was a fact that must be taken 
into account in judging the behaviour of the police now During the last campaign 
the police were in many places subjected to extreme provocation. Often they had 
to submit to personal abuse of the most offensive charactei, while every effort was 
made by the members of the Congress to make life intolerable for them and their 
families by means of social boycott and other devices of the same kind. Often they 
were in danger of their lives from infuriated mobs and many had received injuries 
more or less senous. An example of what the pohce had to suffer was given in the 
Bombay fortnightly report which he had just received. After the dispersal of a 
crowd, a mob of oOO proceeded to the house of the brother of a Police Sub-Inspector 
and assaulted him* He would give another instance. 

The House was entitled to have these instances and he took it from the events 
of the last few weeks to show how widely inaccurate were many of the reports 
circulated regarding what was happening m India. 

Here was an example of the sort of exaggeration to which he had referred. A 
Lahore newspaper stated that 481 Bed Shirts had been killed and 651 wounded on 
certain dates in or near Eohat. The actual facts weie that 14 had been killed and 
28 wounded These figures had already been published in an official communique. 
To such extent were exaggerations and falsehood possible. 

In view of that evidence, Sir S. Hoare suggested that members should be very 
careful in sifting the evidence of charges for which now and then certain Members 
had made themselves responsible. When he said what he had said about the 
inaccuracy of many statements that had been current m the last few weeks he 
would not hke it to be thought the Government of India was not watching the 
situation very carefully and was not as anxious as any member to avoid the possi- 
bili^ of any excessive action m future. 

Perhaps he could not do better than quote one oi two extracts from a despatch 
of the Government of India to the Provincial Governments as recently as 8th 
February dealing with the whole question of the use of emergency powers. The 
instructions it contained showed the caution and moderation witn which the Govern- 
ment of India had acted. He would quote one or two more important passages. 
Itret, the Government of India, recognising the responsibility attaching to the assump- 
tion of extraordinary powers, wouldagam bring to’the noticejof the local Governments 
the gteat importance of exercising control ana supervision over the exercise of those 
poifets and, second, they would request the local Governments to satisfy them- 
sdveB with regard to the alleged instances of abuse brought to their notice, which 
is of ooursa me fomaal practice and procedure. Some of the powers contained in 
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the Ordinances are drastic and the Government of India attach great importance to 
tne control by local Governments of their exeicise. 

At the same time the Government of India would reoiiest the local Gov- 
ernments— 

(a) to satisfy themselves, in accordance with the usual procedure, as to the 
tacts of particular complaints or aUep^ations brought to their notice if they appear 

importance as to require such action , 

(b) to counteract false oi exaggerated accounts of particular incidents by aiving 

publicity to the actual facts , j b fo 

(c) in genuine cases of abuse to take such action as may be necessary by way 
of redress or by disciplinary measures. 

Policy op ‘Tirm and Strong Aciion” to Continue 

, , 8,m to make it clear” continued Sir S. Hoare, still quoting instructions, 

tnat what is said above is not to be interpreted as representing in any way a 
acnectiOQ fiom the policy of the Government to take firm and strong action in 
dealing with the Civil Disobedience movement Such action is not prejudiced, but 
IS rather confirmed by the avoidance of excess, and experience, time and again, has 
m fact shown that the best results are achieved by the observance of the strictest 
^scipline. Nor is it to be interpreted as indicating any desire on the part of the 
Government of India that servants of the Government should not be assured of 
receiving the fullest support in all reasonable measures which are necessary in deal- 
ing with the Civil Disooedience movement. On the contrary, the Government of 
India will give their full support to the local Governments m all such measures and 
t^y are confident that the local Government wiU give similar support to their 
omeers. 

These, continued Sir S. Hoare, were the instructions under which the emergeney 
powers were being earned out. fie could claim as evidence that the measures 
tnemoelves had on the whole been accepted as necessary in India, the fact that not a 
single vote of censure either m the Legislative Assembly or any Provincial Councils 
had been carried against the Government action and that they had received represen- 
tations not only from politicians but from businessmen and country districts that in 
their view, these emergency powers were essential and inevitable and were being 
used with caution and moderation. Before he left this part of his subject he wished 
to say a few words about one phase of the 'situation that naturally caused great 
^xiety, the position m Bengal and the terrorist campaign launched against the 
Government during recent months. 


Bengal Terrorist Movement 

The most drastic powers contained m the Ordinances were powers given to the 
Government of Bengal to deal with terrorism. Terrorism, as every member knew, 
had had a hold in Bengal for many yeais past and m recent years, indeed, recent 
monti^, the terrorist threat had become far more senous. In the past few months 
t^re had b^n nineteen serious terrorist outrages, for the most part against Bntish 
’ There had been outrages against women and children. 

The new sinister future of these outrages was that women and girls had been 
brought into the service of the terrorists. Only last week he bad the painful ex- 
perience of hearing from Mrs. Stevens, the widow of the official, one ot the most 
popular, one of the most intelligent, one of the most sympathetic officials in the 
whole of Indian Service, the story of her husband’s murder at the hands of two 
would not repeat the details nor would he give extracts, of which he had 
pages Kom the terrorist leaflets that, until recently, were everywhere being circul- 
ated in Bengal, for the express purpose of inciting to wholesale murder of British 
omcials. 

I^^jhaps even more sinister than some of these other features was the undeniable 
ract that many Congress leaders in Bengal had been hand in glove with certain of 
the leaders of the terrorist movement. Did we need any further justifications for 
the action that we had to take in Bengal and elsewhere ? It would have been the 
surrender of the elementary duty of any Government if we had not invested the 
Government of India with the fullest and most comprehensive powers possibly to 
cut this blot out of the life of Bengal. 

* claimed, in view of what he had said, that they had ample 

iustinoation for the measures taken, that they had used those measures with cautmn 
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and moderation and that the Government of India, from the highest official, 
from the Viceroy down to the most junior police constable, had acted T\ith courage, 
caution and commonsense and that the machine of Government ^n the face of gieat 
difficulties had functioned with really remarkable efficiency. 

The feo^sttiee situation 

Sir S. Hoare continued • 

“May I now sum up the present situation as I see it to-day ? I will begin with 
the North-West Frontier Province There, all my information goes to show that the 
Eed Shirt movement, ivhich a few months ago was so imminent a danger to the 
Government as a whole, is beginning to collapse fiom all sides. There is evidence 
of a great change of opinion in the Frontier Province Men who a tew weeks ago, 
stood out in an attitude of hostility, are coming in to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment. Eevenue is coming m better than for several years. I think it may be 
claimed that, speaking generally, the position in the North-West Frontier to-day is far 
more stable than for many months. 

Then there is the second danger zone, the United Provinces, a great province, 
almost entirely agrarian, in which there are more than one million landowners, many 
of them very small landowners, and in which, in a few weeks before Christmas, 
there was every evidence of a movement so serious as almost to be an agrarian re- 
volution. ^ My information to-dav confirmed in the last telegram I received to-day 
from India goes to show that wnat is called the ^no-rent’ movement is now virtually 
at an end. (Cheers). 

“In most of the other provinces the position is on the whole satisfactory. Theie 
are, however, two exceptions to which, if I am to make a candid suivey of the 
situation, I want to make an allusion. There is the position in Bengal where we 
have not yet been able to crush the terrorist machine. It will take time But T 
have no reason to suppose that we shall not succeed Then there is Bombay. The 
position in the Presidency is quite definitely better, but the position in Bombay 
city itself is still unsatisfactory in the matter of picketing and economic boycott. 
Even in Bombay city itself I think I should be right in saying that the position is 
improving. The Government of Bombay has full powers to deal with the situation 
and I should very much hope to see a more marked improvement in the weeks to 
come than we have been up to the present. 

“On the whole, it can be claimed that the drastic measures that we have taken 
have achieved the results we have expected and that position to-day is immensely 
better than in the we^ at the end of last year, 

No Announcement on Communal Question 

“There are still two serious difficulties before us. There is, first of all, that 
ever-present difficulty in Indian affairs, the communal trouble and, secondly, there 
18 the difficulty, particularly formidable in a great peasant continent such as India, 
the economic depression. Of the communal position I intend to say not more than 
-two or three sentences. I realise the deep anxiety felt by the minority communities, 
particularly by Moslems and the Depressed Classes. I know how anxious they are 
to be satisfied that their legitimate claims will be met before they agree to the 
provisions of a future constitution, I also know, after long months of discnssion, 
how many dangerous reactions are involved in the communal question, and I can 
only say to-day that the Government realise the importance and urgency of the 
question, that on no account will we repudiate our obligations to the mmonty 
communities that we have most solemnly undertaken and that we ask the repre- 
sentatives of minorities, particularly the representatives of the Moslem community, 
that has with great faith and loyalty abstained fiom non-co-operation, to believe in 
pur sincerity and to be patient if, m inevitable process of events, we do not rush 
into a premature decision. His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India, 

in close consultation over this thorny question and until we have completed our 
discussions I cannot make any announcement of our immediate intentions. 

Plight of the Peasants 

“Thm there is the second formidable diflieulty, the economic position. I do not 
it is always realised in the House how great is the economic crisis 
In^ India is a country, for the most part, of 

Bixml and poor peasants and the fall m the pnees has hit them as hard as it has 
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hit any community in any pait of the woild. The prices of pumary commodities 
have fallen m some cases by 50 per cent and when we take into account the small- 
ness of the income of most of these peasant piopiietois and that 9 out of 
them owe considerable sums to money-lenders— there aie no fewer than forty-five 
thousand money-lenders in the Agrarian piovinco of Pun]ab— we will realise their 
giave position. 

Prices have fallen and the buiden of the debt upon then shoulders owing lo 
the tall has gone up sometimes to the extent ot 70 per cent. To complete the 
pictuie, when wo also take into account the fact that provinc’al revenues are to a 
great extent dependent on land owners, it will be realised how very serious is the 
economic crisis thiough which India has been passing Fortunately, however, there 
axe signs that the prices of puniaiy commouitics "m India are beginning to rise. 
Since September law cotton has gone up by 7.5 pei cini, gioundnuts by 58 per 
cent and jute gunnies by 50 pei cent and in the hst few days theie has been a 
jump in the price of paddy, with excellent reaction in Burma 

Sir Eoberfc Horne ‘ Tnose aie sterling puces’ 

Sii Samuel Hoaio agreed and said ‘‘The result is that the burden of the 
present fixed chaigcs is giadually being reduced and the buying power is being 
increased. This charge is already showing itself m a better maiket for manufac- 
tured goods. Thirty million square yards of cotton goods were exported from the 
Umtea Kingdom to India duiing January, this figure being 12 millions higher 
than for last January, The figure for cotton-yarn m January was the highest 
for more than a year past and indeed only fifteen per cent below the monthly 
average of 1928. I do not wish to exaggerate the extent of these improve- 
ments, I mention them lathei as signs still uncertain but none the less hopeful of 
better times. 

“It is satisfactory also to note that, at a time of such general economic depres- 
sion, there has been a striking improvement in the financial situation of the Govern- 
ment of India. I suppose that in the last September the financial position in India 
was as serious as in any part of the British Empire. On the one hand there was a 
serious budget deficiency, on the other the export trade of India, on which we were 
dependent for remittances to London, had fallen greatly. Indian credit stood very 
low in the City of London and to make matters woise there was a certainty that in 
the near future certain shoit-term Indian loans were maturing and it would have 
been veiy difficult for anyone last Septe i ber to say how exactly these maturilics 
weie going to be met. 


Gold Export prom India 

*T am glad to be able to say that we are no longer faced with so black a pros- 
pect as faced us last September. On all sides there has been really remarkable 
improvement. Ever since the rupee was linked with the sterling last September 
things have been steadily impioving. Puces have been rising and now an unexpect- 
ed feature has shown itself, the vast sums of gold from hoards in India, which have 
been exported and which have produced striking improvement in the 
Indian balance of trade. No less than 36 million sterling of gold has been exported 
ficom India since last September and the export looks like continuing. More gold 
has been exported since last September or rather gold has been exported fiom India 
since last September at a higher rate than it has even been exported from the gold 
fields of South Afnea. This export has greatly helped to strengthen the rupee ex- 
change and the position of the Indian credit m the markets of the City of London 
and the world. If I needed evidence I would point to the fact that only a few 
weeks ago the Government of India was able to repay without further borrowing a 
loan of no less than 15 million sterling raised in 1921-22” (Cheers). 

“Has any other great Government, in any part of the world, during the last six 
months, repaid a big loan, without having to borrow further for repayment ? If I 
look at the quotations of the Government of India stocks m the City to-day, I see 
the greatest possible improvement compared with the quotation in last September. 
Let me give an instance. Four and half per cent Sterling Stock 1950-55, which, m 
September 1931, was quoted as low as 61 now stands in the neighbourhood of 84 
and Five and halftper cent Sterling Stock 1936-38 has risen from 80 to 97 in the 
same period. This great step forward has been taken towards winning back for 
Indian credit the high place it formerly held in the estimation of the investing pub- 
lic. If I may sum up the economic situation in a sentence I would say that India 
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18 through the woisfc of the cnsib and is iii a better position to take advantage of 
the general recoveiy 

^‘Whilst I have exposed to them the Indian situation as I see it to-day the mem- 
bers will not wish me to take up time further, but it may be that many will be 
saying 'you have spoken to us of the India of to-morrow.’ Let them not think, if 
this ciiticism IS in then mind, that I am not constantly pondering over the India 
of to-monow. If I have not spoken of it to-day, it is because this debate is for the 
specific puipose to discuss Indian administration during the last few months and I 
should have been out of order if I plunged into a discussion of the constitutional 
change of to-moriow. 

Mr. Lansbury asked if the Chairman had ruled that the discussion of the Eound 
Table Conference was out of order, pointing out that there was a sum of £36,000 in 
the Estimate on account of the Conference 

The Chairman replied that he did not know how fai it might be desirable to 
allow such a discussion and he must see what direction the discussion took, 
reminding him that he was unable to allow a discussion on any matters involving 
legislation 

Mr. Lansbury urged that it should be open to the Committee to discuss 
expendituie on account of the Conference dealing with the future constitution of 
India. 

Sir S, Hoare said he did not dissent from that view and continued * "I was say- 
ing that no doubt many membeis may be under the impression that whilst I am 
dealing with these questions of detail^ administration I may not be thinking of the 
bigger issues of to-morrow.” 

^T can assure them that that is not the ease. Whether m the field of administra- 
tion or in the wider field of constitutional change we are just as anxious for co-opera- 
tion with representative Indians as we have ever been m the past. The Committees 
composed of repiesentative Indian and British public men that are working out 
certain details of the Indian constitution in India to-day are the outward visible 
sign of the sincerity of our desire for this co-operation. The emergency powers are 
not a sign of the end of the policy of co-operation. They are not a sign of war 
between Britain and India. They are not even evidence of the conflict between the 
British Government and Indian political aspirations. They are neither more nor less 
than the bulwark of any Government against anaichy, disorder and revolution. 
They are as much needed for the Indian constitutional progress in the future as 
they are for the prevention of strife and bloodshed in the present. 

“Let Indians of all sections of opinion realise this fact and let them constantly 
remember the evidence that we have given them of our desire for co-operation in 
the long months of patient forbearance whilst Government was subjecteef to threats 
and insults, the continuous highminded efforts of Lord Irwin for peace and the help 
that we have ungrudgingly given in trying to solve the constitutional problem of the 
future. Time after time we have proved our readiness to work with them provided 
they sincerely desired to work with us and provided that they were 
prepared to work upon the line of policy that was approved last December by 
an overwhelming majority of the House of Commons. Upon these lines we are 
ready to go forward. It is a crime against the future to put obstacles in our path.” 

Mr. Morgan Jones (Labourite) moving a reduction of the India OMce vote said 
that, but for the explanation that it was out of order to discuss legislation, he 
would have been disappointed as Sir S. Hoare’s meagre reference to the Eound 
Table Conference. Mr. Morgan Jones argued that the Consultative Committee was 
leading to a consultation only between permanent officials nad said that everything 
now happening in India indicated a change m the Government approach to the 
problem. Eeferrmg to the "extraordinary celerity” with which Mr. Gandhi was im- 
prisoned, Mr. Morgan Jones said that Mr. Gandhi believed that he would 
have an opportunity to discuss the^Ordinances with the Viceroy when he returned 
to India. 

Sir S. Hoare interrupted and was understood to say that he had received 
several communications from Mr. Gandhi, who had not suggested a breach of the 
undertaking. 

Mr. Morgan Jones repeated that Mr. Gandhi seemed to be under the impression 
that he would be able to approach the Viceroy and he asked for the reason for sud- 
dm and swift decision^to arrest Mr. Gandhi before he had a chance to exercise a 
moderating influence. Mr. , Morgan Jones, continuing, said that Mr. Gandhi 
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represented a substantial body of opinion and if we were anxious <o preserve the 
spirit of co-operation, it was exceedingly desirable to retain his willingness 
to co-operate to the last possible moment. Mr. Morgan Jones criticised certain 
of Sir S. Hoaie’s utterances including the quotation “Though dogs bark the 
eaiavan passes on.” 

Sii S, Hoare said that it was a very good quotation, 

Mr Morgan Jones agreed, but asked whether it was good lo use it in India. 
He said that the people who had been cordial supporteis of the Governmenu had 
bitterly resented it. Mr. Morgan Jones proceeded to refer to the censorship 
and declaied that he had heard from Pandit Malaviya that 1,100 woids that he had 
attempted to cable to the Opposition had been held up on technical grounds. 

Mr. Morgan Jones lead Miss Slade’s telegram which Sii S. Hoare charactensed 
as very inaccurate in relation to the facts. 

Mr Moigan Jones aigued that the Government had no right to withhold infor- 
mation from the members of the House of Commons even though it was critical of 
Government’s administration. He proceeded to relate a number of alleged occur- 
lences m India including the case of Dr Forrester Paton and m the incident in 
Kaira, where men were said to have been seized and made to stand stripped and in 
all fours for two hours m the water of a village tank which he declarea was a com- 
mon form of tieatment judging from the documents he had received 

Conservatives intenuptcd and asked for the souice of Mr Morgan Jones’ 
information. 

Mr. Morgan Jones replied that if he was to be asked the names he would ask 
Sir S. Hoare for his informers. 

Referimg to the Ordinancss, Mr. Morgan Jones declared that there was not a 
vestige of liberty left. He was convinced that the Government’s policy was bound 
to wreck every attempt at reconciliation. He invited Sir S Hoare at this late 
hour (despite the provocations which he might feel the Government had suffered, 
but which other side felt equally) to review the situation and limit speedily the 
exercise of arbitrary powers lest there should soon be no friends of Britain left in 
India. 


Mr Geoffrey Lloyd declared that Mr Moigan Jones’s strictures would not af- 
fect the admiration the House felt for Sir B. Hoare’s administration of Indian 
affairs. He hoped that India realised the overwhelming support Sir S. Hoare had. 
(Conservative cheers). It was <niite clear that India would be efficiently administered 
as long as Sir S. Hoare was Secretary of State. 

Mr. Lloyd pioceeded to deal with the various trade aspects of the situation, 
parcicula’’ly with refeienoe to the Ottawa Conference and the benefits which India 
might derive from it, and said that the suspicion must be dissipated that India’s 
fiscal policy was dictated from Whitehall. He pointed out that “as the result of 
Britain’s cnange of fiscal policy, our relations with India had changed. We had no 
need now to wait for preferential favours, but could suggest reciprocal arrangements 
urging that Ottawa should take a broad survey of the Empire’s commerce. Mr. 
Lloya said that India should take a prominent part, and suggested the inclusion in 
the Indian delegation of unofficial members and representatives of the great Indian 
industries Mr. Lloyd thought that India might easily secure substantial advantages 
from the Dominions. He also urged the British Government to remember Indian 
interests when negotiating with foreign countries with a view to secunng for India 
tariff concessions in foreign markets He added that there must be two sides to any 
transaction. Preference for British machinery and general manufactures would be of 
the highest value. 

Col. Wedgwood believed that the Ordinances were necessary, but the cure for 
the present situation was to give chance of prospenty to the people of India them- 
selves He did not think that the Congress would complain of Government’s mea- 
sures. He was afraid that the Round Table Conference and the Committees in India 
would leave matters worse, so far as democratic India was concerned. 

Sir Re^nald Craddock con^atulated the Government on its firmness in 
calling the bluff of the Congress, hut he doubted whether a Government based 
on democracy could settle Smdu-Moslem diffidences which an autocratic Government 
might. 

Major Attlee condemned anarchy and murder, but expressed the opinion that 
it was a mistake to repress the whole cof the Congress movement by force. He 
feared that the Government, in seeking to placate the minorities, might estrange the 
majority. He considered it undeniable that the Indian commercial interests in the 
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past had been sacrificed to the Bntibh. He asked who was going to represent 
Indian tiade at Ottawa and urged that Indian intciests must be really 
represented. Major Attlee feared that tho GoYeinment’s policy was foicing Indians 
into the Oongiess and Biitain would eventually be opposed by a United India. 

Mr. Walter Smiles suppoited Sir S Hoaxe, but observed that the tendeis of 
the Bombay Municipality emphasised to miendmg contractors that no articles 
mauufactuied in the Biitish Empuo outside India should be used except, when not 
available elsewhere. It was not f airplay, commented BIr. Smiles, to piosecute 
picketers and allow the Manicipality to defy the Government. 

Mr. Bernays, after commenting on National Government’s successful handling 
ot the Indian situation, urged an eaily statement on the new constitution which 
would powerfully strengthen the forces now lallying to Government s policy ot 
peace and order. 

The Labourite, Mr. John, advocated the discontinuance of the present policy and 
the release of Mr, Gandhi and others ftom whom he thought mutual ^understanding 
would be possible. 

Mr. Molson, while acquitting the Congress elsewhere in India of connection with 
enmes ot violence, declaied that people exercising influence with the Bengal Congress 
Committee, and Calcalta Corporation were invulved m terrorist conspiracies and 
appealed to sSir S. Hoaio as a duty to tho people of Bengal to ensure that this 
evil was eradicated 

Hon. Cadogan condemned the Congress leaders’ lehance on mob rule and asked 
for an assurance that there was no idea at present of parleying with impiisoned 
leaders. 

Mr. Lansbury said that certain speeches referred to Indians as though they 
required to be taught how to govern their own country ‘ This piece of imperti- 
nence”, Mr. Lansbury observed, “should be dismissed from our minds, ’ The Con- 
gress had shown that its policy was to work on peaceful lines 

Mr. Lansbury remmdea the House that a ‘certain form of agitation”, had 
secured Home Buie for Ireland, when the Home Buie Party in the House of 
Commons had accomplished nothing. India had been promised self-government. 
Did the Prime Minifetei’s statement at the Round Table Conference mean that the 
All India Federation, at some point, would have absolute contiol as the British 
Dominions overseas ? Mr. Lansbury said that Mr. Gandhi was never satisfied 
whether the Government meant that safeguards about the Army, Finance, etc, 
would disappear at the end of the transitional period. Mr. Lansbury believed that, 
once the ngnt of self-determination was conceded to India, ’everything could be 
satisfactorily arranged The greatest censure of our administration was a discon- 
tent^ India, and ‘despicable methods of holding the people down '' Was not con- 
ciliation a better way ? 

IsTDiA AND Ottawa Confeeence 

Sir S. Hoare winding up lederated that the Governraenl was just as ready as 
ever to co-operate with any section of the Indian opinion that would co-operatc 
with us, but they must co-operale with us and co-operate on the lines of Govern- 
ment statement twice repeated and endorsed by both Houses of Pailiaraent last 
December. Sir S. Hoare regarded with the greatest expectation tho result of 
the Ottawa Oonterence, The Government of India and himself were at present 
in close communication regarding the Indian representation at the Ottawa 
Conference. We were anxious that India should play a prominent part 
at the Ottawa Conference, and that the paramount interests to be considered 
there in India’s case, should be Indian interests. We had not the least intention 
of dictating economic policy from here regarding what India should or should not 
do at Ottawa. We wanted Indian interests to be kept constantly in force. We 
believed that when Indian interests came to be considered it might well be found 
that there was a definite line of advance for India to take in her own interests in 
the matter of commercial agreements with other parts of the Empire. There had 
bteea allusions not only to the possibility of the greater Indian traae with British 
markets but mater opportunities in the (kilonial markets. He could assure the 
Bouse that that side of the question would be kept in mind at Ottawa. They would 
ahm keep, in mind the suggestion made that possibly after the Ottawa Conference we 
be ahiu to help luma materially in n^otiationa with forei^ Powers* He 
thoxi^t had Said enough to show that the Government regardea discussions at 
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Ottawa as of the very greatest importance to India and the whole economic future 
of the Indian Continent, 

Replying to the other points raised in the debate Sir S, Hoare pointed out that 
on many big questions concerning India there was not the unanimous opinion in 
India. Experience at the Round Table Confeience had convinced all delegates that 
they had extremely difficult problems to deal with, which could not possibly be 
solved by phrases and geneialities. He suggested that the fact that the Governments 
had lost no time whatever in sending out Committees to India on exactly the lines 
suggested at the Round Table Confeience showed that they weie carrying out the 
pledges and were definitely determined to proceed on the road of co-operation. It 
there had been any obstacle placed in the way of co-operation it had been placed 
there by the action of the Congress at the end of the year. 

Sir S Hoare said he had been asked whether there was to be any sudden re- 
versal of policy. He could assure the House that the answer was ‘No.’ Another 
member had asked if he could give the date within which the new Indian constitu- 
tion would be placed on statute book. With the best will in the world, we could 
not ^ve the date for the obvious reason that there were many factors in the problem 
whicn were beyond our control altogether. For instance, we were trying to create 
an all-India Federation which meant a Government in which both Briii^ India and 
Indian States took part. We could not dictate to Indian States when or how ^ they 
should come in, Queat’ons of that kind must be a matter of negotiation 
and with the best will m the world we could not say when the negotiations would be 
complete. 

Sir. S. Hoare could say that we should proceed with the woik of building up 
the Indian constitution with all possible speed. We should attempt to remove the 
obstacles and there would be no avoidable delay but he could not possibly give the 
actual date within which the constitution could be completed. 

Referring to Mr, Wedgwood’s criticism of the evils of indirect election, Sir S. 
Hoare said : He had often thought that as far as India was concerned it might be 
possible to get wider representation particularly for the villages by means of some 
kind of village election, That was perhaps one of the few questions on which Mr, 
Gandhi had agreed, but Sir S. Hoare would not enter into an argument with 
Mr. Wedgwood on a question of that kind 

Replying to Major Attlee’s criticisms that Sir S. Hoare was putting the 
whole of India against Britain and that linking the rupee with the ster- 
ling had done a grave injury to India’s economic life. Sir S. Hoare said 

he would only say that, judged by the results hitherto, it did not seem 

that the criticism had much foundation and dealing with Major Attlee’s 
declaration that, in attempting to satisfy the minorities Sir S. Hoare would fail and 
turn the majorities against him and also that the pohey of giving a new constitu- 
tion to the North-West Frontier was doomed to equal failure. Sir S. Hoare said he 
had no reply to make tc those prophecies of evil except that the future would show 
whether he or Major Attlee was right. Sir S. Hoare continued that Mr, Lansbusy 
had criticised Mr, Molson for identifying the Congress in Bengal with terrorist 

movement. Sir S. Hoare wished that those criticisms were justifi^. 

It was perfectly true that there were many supporteis of the Congress who had 
no concern, whatever, with the terronst movement, and that many members of the 
Congress had repudiated terrorist methods, but it was also true that several of the 
most promment Congress leaders in Bengal had given their blessing to the terrorist 
movement. If he had time, he could quote chapter and verse to prove the truth of 
what he was saying. He nad a mass of material proving its truth. In view of 
these facts, he maintained that Mr. Molaon’s statemedts were justified, and as far as 
Bengal was concerned, there had been much too close a connection between the Con- 
gress organisation ana the terrorist movement. 

Sir S. Hoare undertook to look into the points rasised by Captain Fuller 
relating to the Indian Army, particularly with regard to compulsory re- 
tirement Referring to the case of Rev. Forrester Baton, Sir 8. Hoare said that he was 
looking very carefully into it. and from the information given to the debate it looked 
as if a mistake had been made. But he must say, in justice to the authorities in 
India that he had only heard one side of the case, and must reserve judgment until 
he had the whole facts before him. Sir S. Hoare assured the House that if a mis- 
take had been made m this or any other case, he and the Government would 
admit it. Regardmg the more general case about the administration of law and order 
in the Province of Madras, he had received a telegram only to-day, stating quite 

5X 
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categorically, that the Government of Madras were carrying out both m letter and 
in spirit, the instructions of the Government of India which he had road earlier 
to-day. 

Dealing with Mr. Morgan Jones’ ciiticisms, Sir S Hoare said he seemed to 
think that the Government had gone back on the pledges of last winter, and that 
even Committees which they had set up were not the committees contemplated by 
the Bound Table Oonterence, and that altogethei, the chapter of co-opeiation was 
at an end. Sir S. floare could assure him that none of those charges were true. 
Mr. Morgan Jones had referred to the fact that the Committee, at one time, called 
the Working Committee, was now called the Consultative Committee, but the title 
did not make the least difference to the Committee’s. work, Mr. Morgan Jones had 
also criticised the fact that the Committee was composed exclusively of Indian 
representatives. This particular committee was always intended to be a committee 
of Indian representatives, from whom we could obtain Indian views on a certain 
number of specific constitutional questions. The Committee, whatever its name, was 
exactly the committee contemplated last December. 

Dealing with the general question of co-operation, Sir S. Hoare drew attention 
to the fact that co-operation was still continuing and that a number of prominent 
Indian representatives were working with British representatives on three committees. 
The House could take it that the chapter of co-operation was certainly not ended, 
and that the Government were just as prepared to-day as last December to co- 
operate with anybody, who was prepared to co-operate with them. 

Dealing with Mr. Morgan Jones’ criticisms regarding the abuse of the Emer- 
gency Powers, Sir S. Hoare sait that he would venture lo repeat the warning he 
had made earlier that atrocities of that kind were very easy to fabricate and that 
past experience had gone to show that in nine cases out of ten, they were fabricat- 
ed, and there was little or nothing in them. Where there was a definite reason to 
think that there had been abuse they would certainly make an investigation, but 
he rather regretted that Mr. Morgan Jones seemed to take the responsibility of 
some of the charges. Sir S. Hoare would look into them, and he would be 
surprised if a great deal of the substance was found in them 
j whatever, for the criticism, that the Government’s policy 

had been reversed and that they had now substituted a policy of war„and conflict 
for ajpolicy of co-operation, which was supported by an over-whelming majority of 
the House last December. 

Mr. Morgan Jones’ motion for the reduction of the vote was defeated by 195 
votes to 23, and the debate concluded. 


Debate on the Indian Situation 


House of Commons— 24th. March 1932 

On motion of adjournment for Easter Mr. Grenfell, on behalf of the Labour 
Opposition, delivered a general indictment of Government’s policy m India as contrary 
ito me letter and spirit of the Prime Minister’s declaration at the close of the Round 
Table Conference. Mr, Grenfell said that then hopes were raised that the long negoti- 
ations had not been fruitless but they had never been told clearly why Mr. Gandhi 
failed to j^t the conference with Lord Willingdon and why the amnesty so thoroughly 
endorsed by the Prime Minister did not operate. We now appeared to he further back 
than va^d been for years, not because of any absence of desire for a settlement, but 

S en^ because the machinery of conciliation had broken down. Moderate 
Wtt m India was more profoundly anxious thau it had been for a long time, 
was a movement in India expressing itself unwisely possibly in the opmion of 
jaw in couuto but there was a movement which was mowing all over 
Grenfell doubted whether the Ordinances could be'justifiea on any ground. 
The Goremment were building up a tradition of injustice, which was not a good 
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oRgury for the hopes expressed by the Piemier. There was a feeling m India that 
the British Government would not keep its word. 

Mr. Grenfell said that the Indian people must be told that we did not wish 
India to be maintained for evei under repression and tyranny. 

Mr, Grenfell lead extracts from the telogiam from Pandit Malaviya, which he 
said, had been stopped m tiansmission The telegram quoted a large number of 
allied assaults and arrests. It declaied that the boycott movement was processing 
andT that the sales of Biitish cloth and other goods were diminishing It added that 
seveie measures had only stihened the Indian resistance while the Government’s pre- 
stige was being loweied and financial bankruptcy was ahead The telegram concluded 
by demanding the abandonment of the present policy on the ground of humanity 
and justice and Indo-Bntish trade lelations 

Mr. Campbell (Conservative) believed that Sir Samuel Hoare and Lord WiUing- 
don were as eager to withdraw the repressive measure as anybody else, but, where 
there were miiider, violence and picketing, the Government must taJre measures to 
preserve Law and Older He complained that hitherto there had been lack of Go- 
vernment propaganda to counteiact the civil disobedience campaign and seditious 
lies and exaggerations m the vernacular press. He extolled the arrancments made 
by certain distnct ofliccrs to explain the position to the populace and hoped that that 
poli^ would be cairied out thi’oughout India especially in rural areas. 

He urged British firms to withdraw to advertising from newspapers carrying on 
anti-British propaganda. 

Colonel AppUn (Conservative) referred to the breakdown of the negotiations on 
the question of communal representation and the request that the Bntish Govern- 
ment should decide what he claimed Indians were unable to decide for themselves. 
Indians were asking for the impossible. How do they expect us to give a decision 
acceptable to both parties ? He urged that, if asked to give a decision, we should, 
as recommended in the Simon Report, grant self-government m the first instance to 
the provinces m order to make an experiment on a smaller scale. If Indians succeeded 
in governing themselves m the provinces, they might find a solution for the lar^r 
problem. Col. Applin urged that consideration should be given to the emdler 
communities, especially to the rights of Englishmen living in India. 

Mr. Morgan Jones (Labourite) invit^ Sir S. Hoare to reiterate that the Govern- 
ment did not intend to recede from the declarations made at the conclusion ^ of the 
Round Table Conference. He claimed that the present situation was ulienating not 
only the Congress adherents but Moderates also. 

Sir Samuel Hoare declared that the state of India to-day was in many respects 
substantially better than the end of last year. By every possible test, whether ^ the 
standing of Indian credit, the gradual rise of the prices of the primaiy commodito, 
the intake of revenue or any other test, financial or economic, the position in India 
was substantially better to-day than last December 

Sir S. Hoare observed that some vernacular press went to far greater length 
than the Press in any other country. Indian Provincial Governments were very 
much aware of the need of greater propaganda. Government officials were now 
travellmg the districts explaining to the villagers. They were also exploring the 
possibility of cinema propaganda. One or two Indian Departments now had travel- 
ling cinemas and it was believed that the result had been satisfactory. 

Government was giving foreign correspondents in India every opportunity of 
seeing the position themselves. He thought that dunng the last few months the 
facts of the situation m India were better reported in American and foreign Press 
than formerly. As regard the charges of repression and the allegation that the Govern- 
ment had ended the period of conciliation initiated at the Round Table Conference, 
Sir S. Hoare admitted that the Oidinances were very drastic and severe, covering almost 
every activity of Indian life, but he did not apologise on that account for their 
introduction. The Ordinances were introaucea comprehensively because the 
Government with the full knowledge at its disposal smcerely believed that 
they were threatened with an attack on the whole basis of the Government, 
The Ordmances were essential to prevent India from drifting to anarchy and 
disorder. As regards^fchejsuggestion that the Ordinances werejearriedjout to the extreme 
and sometimes m a tyrannical manner, Sir S, Hoaxe said he had very carefully 
enquired into the number of allegations that the police ^or authorities had abused 
powers and hitherto he had found very little foundation. He would be the 
first to admit when a mistake had been made, irrespective of the fact whether 
it concerned the Britisher or the Indian and he was prepared to make the same 
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apology regaids Pandit Malaviya’s telegram, Mr. Gienfell was misinformed c<m- 
cerning the alleged stopping of the telegram. What actually happened was that Pandit 
Malaviya submitted a telegram of 1,100 words containing what the authorities believ- 
ed much inaccurate information, Nevertheless the Postal authorities did not raise 
an objection. 

The oflScials asked Pandit Malaviya to pay the fee which seemed to be very reason- 
able (laughter), but Pandit Malaviya demurred desiring to send at press rates upon 
which the officials pointed out that Pandit Malaviya had no connection with the 
press. In conclusion Pandit Malaviya did not wish to send the telegram owing to 
the high cost of transmission. 

Sir S. Hoare said that no effective step to constitutional advance either in the 
the centre or in the Provmces was possible without some kind of a communal 
settlement. The Government were not prepared to accept a deadlock. Government's 
position was very clearly stated last December by the Prime Minister, who said that 
while the best solution would be for the communities to agree among themselves, 
if the communities failed, Government would be compelled to give a provisional 
decision enabling the constitutional advance. 

It would be most regrettable if the Government were compelled to decide the 
whole series of vital questions the result of which would be dictating the terms of 
the Indian constitution thus abandoning the foundation of mutual agreements. He 
was very sorry that the communities had not agreed among themselves and appea- 
red to be so worried about the future. 

The communities felt that they had been drawn into a discussion of the final 
details of the constitution before they were sure of the safeguards necessary for their 
very existence. 

Sir S. Hoare could understand their anxiety and could only say to them that if 
they beheved our word last December, there was no reason why they should disbe- 
lieve our word to-day. 

We said we would insist on necessary safeguards for minorities in any con- 
stitutional Act, The Government had given the word The Commons had given the 
word by the approval of the Government’s policy. We intended to advance exactly 
as the Government said it would advance last December. 

Meanwhile Sir S# Hoare suggested that the leaders of the communities should 
concentrate their efforts in organising their forces for the inevitable future dections 
rather than in heated discussions concerning Government’s intentions. There was 
real need to-day for the effective organisation of political parties. The time was short 
bdore the date of future elections when grave issues might be decided. 

Sir B, Hoare, added that, whilst he fully realised the great complexities of an 
All-India Federation, he was convinced that an All-India [Federation comprising the 
States and the provmces would give India the best chance of constitutional develop- 
ment on a sound foundation. wish to say with the full authority of the Govern- 
ment that we are as d^ly interested m the development of an All-India Federation 
as in the last winter. We wish to see the Princes enter the Federal system behoving 
not only that the Princes would best serve their own interests, but also the 
interest of India and the Empire. Differences of opinion among 600 States were to 
be expected, each Prince having the duty of dynasty to the State to scrutinise very 
carefully the terms upon which he weuld be invited to enter the new form of 
Government, 

“Modifications may be required in the Federal plan which wo will be prepared 
to consider. We do not m the least wish to impose a dictated scheme on the Indian 
States. We want a workable scheme of effective Federation, not a mere agreement to 
co-operate, but a scheme combining British India and Indian Stales for agreed 
purposes in the organic constitutional structure. 

^I hope I have made it very clear that the Government is intensely interested m 
the success of the All-India F^eration and welcomed the latest information from 
India showing that, despite obvious difference as regards the details and method, 
there is a solid body of support both in the ^Indian States and in Bntish India 
behind the AU-India Federal advance.” 

S, Hoare reiterated the Government’s intention to proceed with the programme 
and said that they did not mtend to be deflected from it by threats or force of 
sudden alams. Meanwhile, the prima^ duty of the Government was to maintain 
and Order, thus preventing India from dnftmg into anarchy and 
chans, did not mean that we believed that India could be governed indefinitely 
by Ot^anc^j-whieh were intended to deal with an emergency?’ The Ordinances 
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would be enfoioed as long as the emergency continued. He would be lacking in 
to the House if he suggested that the emeigeney had yet passed. 

Yvo intended to proceed with the progiamme believing that we should carry it 
plough. Meanwhile we would mam tarn soundly and firmly the foundations of stable 
(rovemment.” • 

The R. T C. Committees 

Sir S. Hoare paid a tiibute to the work of the Franchise and States Inquiry 
Committees, who had been travelling throughout India and weie making substantial 
progress. Every member of the House ought to be grateful to those Committees, 
particularly their Chairmen, for the great efforts they had been making in 
order to complete, at a comparatively short time, work that might normally take 
many months, indeed years. There was a third inquiry which had made considerable 
progress, namely, Lord Eustace Percy’s inquiry into the relations between Federal 
and Provincial State Finance. There was also the Consultative Committee* composed 
of leprcsentative Indians which lhad already two sessions and would have another 
session duiing spring. 

Though they had not reached the end of their labours they had collected Indian 
opinion on a series of points which would be very valuable when drafting the 
constitutional bill, “We m London had not been idle. We have been having daily 
meetings with all available expert opinion and considering m detail points likely 

to emerge in the Indian constitution. We have proceeded with the best good will 

with inquiries we had undertaken last December. We realise to the fullest the gieat 

difficulties which are inherent in the present position in India of which the first 

is the communal difficulty and the complexity of ?the whole question of the All- 
India Federation.” 

The debate concluded after Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech. 


The India Office Vote Debate 


House of Commons*-29th. April 1932 

(gening the debate on the India Office vote to-day, Sir Samuel Hoare declared 
the Government’s position was unchanged. They were going ahead with the policy 
that was based on the two foundations of order and progress which had already been 
overwhelmingly approved of by the House. They believed that order could not be 
maintained without pr^ess. They were certain that progress could not be obtained 
without order. Sir S Hoare challenged anyone to produce a better* policy or to ^ve 
the reason for thinking that the Government were not in spirit and letter carrying 
out the programme contained in the White Paper, 

Sir S. Hoare did not deny the existence of a very difficult constitutional problem 
but he urged that the question should be regarded as a whole and not only m terms 
of the partisan constitutional wrangles. 

Sir S Hoare proceeded to deal witli day-to-day administration m which connec- 
tion he paid a notable tnbute to the energy, optimism and keenness of the Viceroy, 
who although he has reached the age at which he is entitled to old age pension, 
is showing physical vigour and fitness which anyone in the House may envy.” 

Sir S. Hoare said that the past months had been very difficult, but despite 
the cuts in the expenditure and the political difficulties, the administration, both 
central and provincial, had a record of fine achievements. He instancewi m this 
connection the Sukfcur Barrage and Punjab Hydro-Electric Scheme. 

Sir S. Hoare also emphasised the advance made in the past year m improving 
the health, particularly dealing with cholera, malana and leprosy. 

Turning to the economic positions Sir S. Hoare remarked that if there had been 
a state of war between Bntisn and India we should surely have been faced with the 
most formidable economic crisis, whereas the financial and economic position of 
India was much better to-day than six months ago. 
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Coa tinning Sir S Hoare said that prices were beginning to rise, taxation was 
coming in fairly well and rents weie being paid. This sho^\ed that India was 
stronger economically than last September 

Su S Hoare contiasted in this connection the fact that m the last autumn 
an Indian loan would have been impossible except at prohibitive rates, whereas 
this week’s loss had been heavily over-subscribed and stood at considerable 
premium. Sir S. Home repudiated the charge that because theie were men and wo- 
men impiisoned tm India, the country was suffering under the iron heel of 
Enssian tyranny and reminded the House in this connection that impii- 
bonod persons, who were no fewei than 26, OCX) men and women, 
were double that number when Mr. Lansbury was a member of the Government 

Sir S. Hoare urged the House to consider the facts and figures calmly and not 
to assume that India 'n as in a state of revolution He said that it was his considered 
view that there was not an overwhelming ciisis in India at present, but that the 
situation on the whole was better than could be expected considering all the up- 
heavals going on in other parts of the world, 

Sir S. Hoare said he had enquned most carefully into the charges made in the 
course of the last debate about the abuse of emergency powers and the conduct of 
the police and he had satisfied himself that the powers had been sensibly 
administered. 

He was also satisfied that unscrupulous piopaganda was being earned on in 
Britain, the Continent and India for the purpose of vili^ing Biiiibh rule and ofii- 
cials and he suggested that the people who might be innuenced by such propaganda 
ought not to be too credulous and they would do well to reserve some sympathy 
for the wives and children of British officials murdered by ruthless terrorists. 

Sir S. Hoare assured the House that Government would not be deflected in the 
least from their course by this flood of unsciupulous propaganda.Sir S. Hoare con- 
cluded ^ affirming that they were going straight ahead with the policy laid down 
in the White Paper— a policy laid on true foundations of order and progress. 

Mr. Lansbury affirmed that the Labourites did .not believe that any material be- 
neflts which the conqueror might confer on the conquered could take the place of 
self-determination, and the right of the conquered to choose for themselves. This 
was the vital difference between the Opposition and Government. 

Mr. Lansbury proceeded to inquire if the Indian opinion would be perfectly 
free to decide Indian policy at Ottawa and urged that whatever was approved there 
should he subject to a vote of the Indian Legislature, officials and nominated mem- 
bers not voting- Declaring that Sir S. Hoare’s policy was bound to fail Mi 
Lansbury paid a tnbute to the patience of the Indian people who had solidly, without 
arms and practically without violence, endured suffering, imprisonment and privation 
on behalf of their cause. 

Wing-Commander Smith said that anarchy, corruption and chaos constituted 
the only alternative to strong Government and stressed the importance of the Frontier 
problem which no party was less capable of handling than the Congressites, 

Mr, Maxton declared that India should rule herself. He added that he was 
concerned with the struggle for the poor, for social and economic liberation and asked 
if it was necessary m order to maintain the dignity of British Eaj to clap ladies in- 
to jail and whip boys of fifteen. 

Eeferring to the Meerut trial Mr Maxton asked if it was in accordance with 
fairplay that proceedings should be going on for three years. 

Mr. Churchill commented on the courageous decision to arrest Mr. Gandhi and 
other Congressmen and to enforce the Ordinance which, he declared, made a great 
difference in his attitude. He did not ask the Government to close the door on sane 
wdl-conceived constitutional advance, but said expectation must not be raised which 
could not be fulfilled. We should state what we are giving at a minimum m words 
and allow it to become a maximum in effect. 

Mr. Churchill emphasised that the advance must be shaped from the viewpoint 
of Indians well-being and trusted that Britain was not going to dissociate herself 
from the primary duty of sustaining the welfare of the masses of India. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, replying to the debate, emphasised that he had not the least 
desire to dictate the course of negotiations at Ottawa from the Indian viewpoint 
and pointed out that the authorities in India had a very free hand in selecting the 
delegation. He was very anxious that the Indian interests should be the dommant 
recommendations. 
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Sir S. Hoare then read out the Government of India’s statement to the Assembly 
in this connection. Replying to questions about the Emergency Powers Sir S. Hoare 
said that the Oidmances would be kept m foicc as long as the emergency required. 
He could say no more than that. As to what the Government of India proposed to 
do upon the expiration of the Oidiuaiices it was much too soon to come to any deci- 
sion on that matter. It must depend on what the Congress was going to do two 
months hence andjwhat their attitude* would then'be to the Government. Whatever mea- 
sure might be necessary would be taken. “I have also been asked whether the Govern- 
ment proposed to take any steps, for example, by using an intermediary to secure 
the co-operation of Mr Gandhi In this mattei of co-opeiation the record of the 
Goveinment is quite cleai.’ 

His Maiesty’fe Government and the Government of India persisted with success 
in their efforts to secure Mr Gandhi’s presence at the last winter’s Round Table 
Conference and as he himself would, I think, admit we co-opeiated with him in 
the fullest and frankest way, not only in the Conference but outside it We did 
our utmost to maintain the relations so established but our endeavours weie 
frustrated by the action of the Congress, particularly m the United Provinces and 
North W'est Frontier Piovince and finally by the renewal of the Civil Disobedience 
in January. 

“Theie can clearly be no question of co-operation with anyone associated with 
Civil Disobedience If Mr Gandhi has a disposition to restore the relations that 
existed at the Round Table Conference he will find not the slightest difficulty m 
conveying the fact to the Government without any intermediary and Government 
will earnestly consider the position thus created. 

‘‘But I want to make one thing clear. There can be no question of making a 
bargain with the Congress as a condition of his co-operation.” 

Replying to the question whether he had had any correspondence with Mr. 
Gandhi since he was m prison, Sir S. Hoare said there had been a correspondence 
between them, but it had nothing to do with any negotiations for Mr Gandhi’s 
release It was entirely counectea with certain personal misunderstandings that 
were supposed to have arisen from the conversation between Mr Gandhi and him- 
self before Mr. Gandhi left London. The only additional matter in the correspon- 
dence were certain observations of Mr. Gandhi on the present state of affairs. 

Sir S. Hoare said that, to remove any possible misunderstanding, there was no 
question of any kind of negotiations 

Refernng to Mr. ChurchilFs suggestion of the change of attitude, Sir S. Hoaie 
said his own attitude was unchanged since he first joined the Round Table Con- 
ference. Government's policy also was unchanged. 

Sir S. Hoare asked Mr. Churchill not to make the mistake of thinking that 
there was any difference of opinion between himself and other members of Govern- 
ment. He said the only change which had occurred was the attitude of the Congress 
which he regretted. *‘We have not ended the chapter of co-operation. We are always 
ready to co-operate with anybody prepared to co-operate with us.” 

Sir S. Hoare added that the delays in the Meerut Trial were due to the 
obstructive tactics of prisoners and their counsel. 

The debate was then adjourned to the 27th. J une. 

House of Comment — 27fcli. June 1932 

Resuming the debate on the India Office vote Sir S. Hoare said that the proposed 
to lexplam me Government’s immediate programme to ask the House to help it, 
surmounting practically and sensibly the obstacles still in the way of constitutional 
development. He indicated that his speech would fall under three heads, namely, the 
Ordinances, the communal question and Constitutional procedure. 

Speaking on the Ordinances Sir S. Hoare said generally the action taken had 
completely succeeded m keeping the Civil Disobedience in check and m some cases 
had exce^ed expectations. 

Sir S. Hoare maintained that the charges of exc^sive use of powers were justi- 
fied. They were admittedly drastic but were justified by the necessity of 
proving that Civil Disobedience could not succeed against the organised resources of 
the State. Hardly more than one m 10,000 of the population had been prosecuted m 
connection with Civil Disobedience and less than one in 20,000 under the Ordinances, 
while the powers had unquestionably prevented loss of life and property and greatly 
diminished the necessity of forcible action. 
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EeKiefctable incidents were remarkably few. The use of Ordmancos had been 
stizctly confined to actual needs and had been on a diminishing scale. 

The position might be summed up by saying that the Government had the move- 
ment under control and the initiative was with them and not with the Congress 
but, though mischiefmakers had been effectively checked, they did not yet intend to 
abandon the subversive campaign In such a situation the test of policy was whe- 
ther action was necessary in the interests of Law and Order and good Government 
and whether it was calculated to give protection from illegal and oppressive tyranny 
which the community was generally entitled to expect. 

Sir S. Hoare then announced that, judging by this test, the Government 
had come to the conclusion that it was necessary to retain the powers. 

Sir S. Hoare said. “We have come to the conclusion that there will be on 3rd 
July an emergency sufficiently grave to necessitate the exercise of special poweis. 
Therefore it is intended to assume by Ordinance^the majority of the powers that will 
otherwise lapse 

“A few of the present powers will not be renewed and no additional powers will 
be assumed.” 

Sir S Hoare added that the Government of India desired to restrict the appli- 
cation of the powers to provinces where they were definitely required Similarly m 
the provinces powers would be applied only in the districts where they were indis- 
pensable. 

Eeplying to possible criticisms of this decision that the powers were unnecessary 
in view of the definite improvement m the situation and that sullen resentment was 
being created amongst many who were notjpartictpatiog in the Civil Disobedience, Sii 
S. Hoare said that though the powers might not he used they must be retained in re- 
serve since the people with whom we were dealing would concentrate on every gap 
in our defence. Me said that the application of powers would be carefully and sym- 
pathetically regulated by the needs of the provinces and districts. 

Sir S. Hoare claimed, that sullen resentment existed among those v^ose efforts 
hadi been frustrated. He admitted that there were others who regrettea the drastic 
action taken, but many of them wished to see a drawn battle between Government 
and Congress movement. 

The Government would not be content with a drawn result. We were determined 
to take every action in our power to suppress this challenge to our authority. 

Sir B. Hoare referred to the great sections of tire population, who stood behind 
us and said that the way to show our good faith was not to break with friends nor 
to take action one day and abandon it the next, but to go resolutely on with the 
programme to carry out the pledges we had made 

Sir S. Hoare reminded the House that there could be no constitutional advance 
in the centre or the Provinces unless the communal question was decided. He said 
that the Gkivernmentis hope that the communities would settle the question for them- 
selves was disappointed and during the last six months the communal question on 
the whole had Tbeeome more bitter and more complicated. 

Sir S Hoare rejpeated the pledge that the Government would be prepared to make 
a decision and said that they intended to do so during summer 

It would be impossible to give a specific date on account of the complexity of 
the questions involved and the necessity for the Premier's presence in London so 
that lie could give valuable undivided attention to it but the Government were so 
determined ^ to go on with the constitutional programme that, despite all the mani- 
fest difficulties and danger, they would give a decision in summer. 

Discussing procedure Sir S. Hoare emphasised the anxiety of the Government to 
avoid unnecessary delay and to retain to the end Indian co-operation, which meant 
so much in the last two years. Therefore they intended to attempt to proceed by 
one Bill. 

Sir S. Hoare hoped that this would be satisfactory to a great majority of Indians 
and would be to the convenience of the members of the House, who would there^ 
be asked to deal in the present Parliament ’with one compremenslve measure. He 
added the Government had started conversations with representative Princes, which 
would be continued primarily in India with a view to seeing at the earliest date 
how far they could proceed with the All-India federal scheme. 

Sir S. Hoare then made the declaration issued by the Viceroy in India— (see 
Poate)^ 

Announcing the Government's plans to establish an All-India Federation, Sir S. 
Hoare said that the Governnjent thought that a settlement of the outstanding ques- 
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tions would only be delayed by the formal se'^^^ions of large bodies like Round Table 
Oouference They therefore proposed to give a decision ou the communal question 
and, provided sufficient progress was made legardmg other questions m India, 
they would proceed to create a Parliamentary Joint tSelect Committee to consider 
proposals for a revision of the constitution 

The Committee would confer with representatives oi Indian opinion and ensure its 
influence before an iiicvocable decision was reached by Parliament 

Mr. Morgan Jones, formally moving the reduction of £100 m the vote, said that 
the Opposition required adequate time to consider Government’s pioposals. They 
would not, theiefore, discuss them m detail, but they would have felt greater con- 
fidence in then ultimate success Iheie had been a hint in Sii S. Hoaro's speech 
that he intended to use the time between now and the end of summer m trying 
to build a peimanent budge across the gulf between Government and the section ot 
opinion represented by Mr. Gandhi. 

Mr. Morgan Jonef said that the information at the disposal of the Labourites 
did not accoid in every particular with the glowing and comfoiting picture painted 
by Sir S Hoare He said that the Ordinaueos were diiving the Congress movement 
underground, while the policy of repression was tending to create a situation which 
was diiving Moderate opinion into closer association with Congress 

Mr. Morgan Jones u^god that if the Government wanted to propound proposals 
for a larger measuie ot selt-Goveru ment they should make co-operation attainable 
by a polic 5 [ of reconciliation with the Congress 

Sir Reginald Craddock uiged that if reforms were granted it should be made 
plain that they were a difficult and dangerous experiment, which would be rescinded 
if they failed. 

Col. Wedgwood thought that the time had come for the democrats to point out 
the danger of a fedcial solution which, with the representation of landlords and 
others including the Piinces, would constitute a tremendous obstacle to democratic 
development, 

Sir Alfred Knox hoped that those, who, like himself considered that the 
constitutional advance ot India should bo slow, would be represented on the Joint 
Committee. 

Mr, Wardlaw Milne congratulated Sir S. Hoare and expressed the opinion that 
the time for Conference was over and the time for action had come. 

Mr. El nest Bennett while admitting the necessity of the ordinances criticised the 
system of compelling people to report to the police daily. 

Major Milner welcomed the modification of the Ordinances expressing the opinion 
that they had been excessive and the powers had been used excessively. Major 
Milner hoped that Sir S. Hoare would allow anyone willing to mediate to do so. 

Sir Adrian Baillie, supporting the Government’s policy, stressed the importance of 
the trade with India and urged, as a result of his recent visit to India, a change of 
attitude of British and European residents towards Indians. 

Miss Bathbone dwelt ou the importance of speed in carrying out the programme 
outlined by Sir S. Hoare and asked if Mr. Gandhi would be among those whoso 
co-operation was sought. 

Mr. Sandeman asked for assurances regarding the safeguards, about which 
Lancashire wanted to know more. 

Mr. Grenfell described Sir S. Hoare’s statement as the most satisfactory on the 
Indian question made in the House for some time, 

Mr. Lansbury said that Labourites took the view that Sir S. Hoare’s statoraent 
marked a departure from the method inaugurated by the Labour Governraont with 
Conservatives’ approval. They had started with the idea that Indians would be 
consulted throughout but now Indians would be “closed down.'’ 

Mr. Lansbury made it clear that Labourites took their stand on the principle 
that the people of India were entitled not only to self-government but also 
to self-determination. They had the absolute right to remain m the British 
Commonwealth or leave it and that was the standpoint from which Labourites would 
judge legislative proposals when they were submitted to the House or the Joint Com- 
mittee. Mr. Lansbury contended that if the Government was unable to maintain the 
position except by such powers as were described to-night we had no right to remain 
rulers of the country and thought that Sir B. Hoare, instead of saying that it was 
a fight to the end, should have adopted different methods. He appealed to Sir S, 
Hoare to get in touch £^am with Mr. Gandhi. (Laughter and cries of dissent from 
many Government mempers). 
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Mr. Lansbury referred to the letter of the Archbishop of York aud others (m 
which they expressed the hope that an opportunity may be taken for some gesture 
of goodwill from the side of the Biitish Government) as showing that he was not 
alone in his view. He again appealed to Sir S Hoare to go to India and negotiate 
again with Mr. Gandhi or try to find a solution, as a solution must be found. 

Mr Churchill castigated the Lothian Repoit, which would cause immense unrest. 
Nevertheless he considerably agreed with the procedure marked out by Sir S. Hoaie, 
which, in the mam, seemed a return to the old Birkenhead proposals and brought 
the problem back to Parliament’s being responsible for the well-bemg, good Govern- 
ment and progress of India. 

Sir S Hoare, replying, repudiated the suggestion that Government’s proposals 
meant the end of the Round Table Conference method. There was nothing further 
from the Government’s mind than to bring this chapter of Indian co-operation to 
an end. There was no ulterior motive ana the Government did not desire to side- 
track the expression of Indian opinion. The proposals made were solely and 
expressly for the purpose of avoiding delay. Another meeting of the Round- 
Table Conference and the Federal Committee would have postponed ^ the 
introduction of constitutional measures certainly for a year and possibly indefinitely. 
He hoped that Mr. Lansbury would see that the Government were not impeding but 
expediting a settlement. He also expressed the hope that Indian co-operation would 
greatly help in the last stage of the deliberations, 

Sir S. Hoare declared categorically that there was no change of policy. 

We should proceed with the preparation of Government’s proposals directed to 
the objective of a single Bill. This would be ample opportunity to judge whether 
the terms of reference wore satisfactory. Government definitely intended that the 
mam bodies of opinion of both Houses should be adequately represented. 

Sir S. Hoare declared that there was no foundation tor the fear that the new method 
might exclude representatives of Indian States from further consultation. The 
methods proposed were particularly desired by the Princes themselves. He would 
certainly see that the State representatives had an ample opportunity to express opi 
nion at all the later stages of the deliberations. They preferred at present to start 
conversations immediately with the Viceroy and possibly later they might ^ wish to 
send a delegation to London, In any case we should keep in closest touch with them 
in order to bring the Federation to a settlement at the earliest possible moment. 

Concluding, Sir S. Hoare referred to Mr. Lansbury’s appeal for reconciliation and 
affirmed that the Government were ready to co-operate with anyone ready to co- 
operate with them, but they would, on no account, begin negotiating with people who 
still showed no signs of wishing to co-operate. 

As long as the motive forces behind the Congress are still arrayed against ordered 
Government, we cannot contemplate peace with them. Let them lay aside Civil 
Disobedience and make it clear that they are prepared to co-operate with us on the 
lines of the white paper, we shall not be slow to co-operate with them Until they 
definitely abandon the attempt to smash the machine of Government and set Ithem- 
selves up as a rival to the accredited Government of India, there can be no question 
of negotiations of any kind ” 

The Opposition motion to reduce (he estimates was defeated by 242 votes to 22. 

The debate was then adjourned. 


The Viceroy’s Announcement 

Joint Committee to Consult Indians 

His Excellency the Viceroy issued the following statement from Simla on the 
27th. June which was made by the Secretary of State .for India in the House of 
Commons on the same day 

‘^Smee the poliey of His Majesty’s Government as announced to the Round Tabei 
Conference was endorsed by Farliament, the primary concern of His Majesty’s 
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Government has been so to lay their plans as to facilitate its transmission into legis- 
lative results with the utmost possible despatch. The first immediate steps required 
to supplement the discussions of the Confeience were enquiries of the three Commi- 
ttees which have lately returned from India. The reports of two of these Committees 
are now m the hands of His Majesty’s Government and as they hope shortly to 
receive that of the third, they are in a position to indicate the methods by which 
they intend to make further progress 

^ In the first place, His Blajesty's Government have definitely decided to endeavour 
to give effect to their policy by means of a single Bill which will provide alike for 
autonomous constitutions in tne Provinces and States They intend that this mea- 
sure shall contain provisions for enabling Provincial Constitutions to be introduced 
without necessarily awaiting the completion of all the steps required for the actual 
inauguration of the Federation. Since it is an essential feature of His Majesty’s 
Government’s poli^ that Federation, which it will be the object of the Bill to con- 
stiuct, shall be a Federation of All-India, it follows that the units concerned must 
be prepared actually to federate and that proposals to be laid before Parliament to 
this end must be complete in all essentials In particular, there must be reasonable 
assurance foithcoraing at the time the Bill is introduced that the financial and other 
piovisions for cementing of the structure will enable the Provinces, States, the 
Federal Government and Parliament alike adequately and harmoniously to fulfil 
their several functions and that interests which require to be safeguarded shall be 
assuied of practical and efficient protection. But it is their intention so far as it 
lies within their power to spare no efforts to secure the fulfilment of these condi- 
tions and to this end they will continue to prosecute their endeavours to find means 
as speedily as possible for sui mounting obstacles which a study of concrete details 
necessanly discloses. 

‘'His Majesty’s Government have carefully considered the procedure by which they 
can, on the one hand, most expeditiously and efficiently overcome these obstacles and 
on the other hand retain the advantage of consultation and co-operation with Indian 
opinion which the Bound Table Conference was designed to secure. After carefully 
considering the present position, they are convinced that matters have now reached 
a stage, at which the settlement of urgent and important questions that still remain 
to be decided will only be delayed by the formal sessions of large bodies such as 
the Bound Table Confeience or Committees such as the Federal Structure Commil- 
iee. They have come to the conclusion that the expeditious treatment of outstanding 
questions will best be secured by following a piogramme which, though it involves 
some variation m method, will secure to the full, the collaboration which has been 
the underlying principle of the work accomplished hitherto. 

“In the first place they will take the next immediate step towards the removal of 
obstacle and will announce the decision which they have undertaken to give on those 
aspects of communal problem which now retard progress. They are now engaged 
in the settlement of actual terms of the decision and unless unforeseen difficulties 
intervene they hope they will be able to announce it sometime during the present 
summer. 

“Secondly, on the assumption that .communal decision removes obstacles which 
have been impeding progress they trust that as soon as their decisions have been 
announced, the Consultative Committee will reassemble and will proceed continuously 
with its programme of work bnnging its collective advice to bear on numerous and 
important questions entrusted to it, many of which were not examined by the Con- 
ference or its committees in London. Subject to discussion in the Consultative 
Committee of matters which affect both British India and Indian States, His 
Majesty’s Government are considering the means by which solutions may be facility 
ted and expedited of those difficulties which confront them in connection with 
matters affecting the Stales alone His Majesty’s Government greatly hope that such 
progress may result horn the Consultative Committee discussions. There may be found 
remaining over from its final session only a few specific problems— for example, 
financial safeguards of such nature that they mif^t appropriately be the subject 
of informal discussions in London with a few individuals whose personal experiences 
qualify them to speak with authority upon them. If this hope is fulullj^ their 
intention would be after such informal discussions to pass straight to Parliamentary 
stage on the following lines : 

“His Majesty’s Government consider that the final stage of consultation with 
Indian opinion can usefully t^e place only on definite proposals. They, therefore* 
propose to invite both Houses of Parliament to set up a Joint Select Committee to 
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consider thdr definite proposals for revision of the constitution and to give the 
Committees powers lo confei with representatives of Indian opinion and it is their 
intention in the belief that this .course will commend itself to Indian opinion to 
invite Pailiament to set up the Joint Select Committee before intioduction of a 
Bill. It has been the intention of successive Governments that a Select Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament should be called upon at some stage to 
examine the pioposals for constitutional reform. His Majesty Government hope 
that by their present decision to recommend that this important task shall be 
performed before any bill is intioduced, they facilitate Indian co operation and 
ensure its effective influence xn what is probably the ’ most important stage m the 
shaping of constitutional reforms and at a time before irrevocable decisions have 
been reached by Pailiament. 

‘^The programme I have indicated is based on the hope that enquiry by the 
Joint Select Committee may follow as the next formal stage after the conclusion 
of the Consultative Committee’s business. But it may be that the course of 
discussions in the Consultative Committee may prove that matters will not be ripe 
for formulating definite proposals for the consideration of a Joint Select Committee 
without further consultation of a more formal character. In that event, at the 
cost of delaying their programme, His Majesty’s Government will make arrange- 
ments accordingly, but they would regard it as essential unless the objects they 
have in view are to be frustrated, that the size and the personnel ol the body to 
be summoned for such further discussions in London should be stiictly determined 
with reference to the number and character of the subiects found to require 
further drscussion. By a procedure formed on these lines, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment hope to ensure both rapid progress towards the objective m view and 
continuance of co-operation between British and ^ Indian representatives on the one 
hand and between the three British parties on the other upon which so much of 
the success of the constitutional changes must inevitably depend.’’ 


Sir Samuel Hoare’s Broadcast Speech 


‘^Thoagh Dogs Bark Caravan Passes on” 

The following is the text of the Broadcast Speech on India, delivered by Sir 
Samuel Hoare in the House of Commons on the 28th. January .— 

'Tt is now some weeks since the Bound Table Conference ended and the time has 
come to take stock of the present position in India. I think that I can summarise 
it in a single sentence. 

‘^We have been proceeding full speed ahead with the work of the Conference, that 
is to say, wc have sent out to India three Committees that, within a few days from 
now, will be discussing on the spot certain important questions that we left unsettled 
in the autumn. We have at the same time been compelled to take drastic action 
against a section of the population that is determined to torpedo the work of the 
Conference and to smash the Government machine. 

“The present Viceroy Lord Wilhngdon and the former Viceroy Lord Irwin, have 
during the last two days commented upon this double duty that faced the Gover- 
menL We have all been delighted to note that there is no difference of opinion 
between them. Each says that it was essential for the Government to push on the 
work of the Conference, each equally maintains that it was no less vital for the 
Government to safeguard the forces of law and order. 

“Lord Irwin nghtW commands the respect of all high-minded men and women 
over the world. As Secretary of State for India I am indeed glad to find that 
his cautious, sympathetic ana impartial mind has reached the same conclusions as 
Lotd WilBugdon and myself. We arc all three agreed that the action that we 
have talto was as necessary for the furtherance of constitutional progress as it 
was for the prevention of anarchy. 
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“As to the day to day happenin{>s in India you have had full opportunity for 
forming your own judgment. Theie has been no censorship whatever of responsible 
foreign correspondents. The British press has been fiee to publish what it likes 
and no attempts have been made to take the news or to hide unpleasant facts. 

“You have read about the Red Shirts movement on the Noith-West Frontier, the 
no-ient campaign m the United Provinces, picketing in Bombay and terrorism in 
Bengal and I believe that you will agree with me when I claim that the severe 
measurcb that ue were forced to impose m face of these threats to the civilised 
woild aie with common sense, with moderation and with impartiality 

“Every effort is being made to interfere as little as possible with the normal life of 
peaceful citizens The Uw is being impartially administered. Europeans as well as 
Indians are subjected to the restrictions 

“The information that I am receiving from India goes to show that the large body 
of law abiding people, Indians and Europeans alike, regaid them much as we regard- 
ed restiictions dining the war. They realise that they are necessary m their own 
interests, and so far from complaining of them they are m many instances relying 
upon them with undisguised relief 

“The fact is that the great majority of men and women m India are heartily tired 
of political upheavals They do not want revolution, they do not even want political 
agitation. They want to get on with their own jobs m their own way and with as 
little interference as possible 

“These people are genuinely lelieved that the Government is suppressing the agita- 
tion that has so much disturbed ordinary life during the last few years. 

“Day by day I receive reports, not only from the Central Government at Delhi 
but from the Provincial Governments as well The last batch that I have received 
confirms the earlier reports. The extremists’ movement is much less active than 
might have been expected, there is a general absence of trouble in the rural areas 
except in the North-West Frontier Province and even m this Province the Red Shirts 
movement seems to be thoroughly shaken. , , . , 

“In Bombay and Ahmedabad, the two centres of picketing, the support behind 
Congress seems to be faltering In the United Provinces, the centre of the no-rent 
campaign, Hhe situation is settling down, rents and revenue are steadily coming in, 
and country life is resuming its normal course This is the present state of affairs 
almost in the actual words of the reports that I am receiving. Though the situation 
is up to the present satisfactory, it is no cause for wonder that some people 
criticise our action. 

“None of us like repressive action, and we British who above all other ^ peoples 
have respected the liberty of the subject, look suspiciously at any act or policy that 
may appear to go beyond our instinctive connection of freedom and fair play, 

“In the present instance, what criticism there has been, seems to be concentrated 
upon two points. It is said, in the first place, that we have been guilty of a breach 
of faith that having persuaded Mr. Gandhi to come to the Round Table Conference 
wo arrested him directly he got back to India, and that we have in this way broken 
up the road of co-operation. 

“It is said, in the second place, that we have destroyed the foundations of good- 
will laid with great care by Lord Irwin, and that we have by a sudden reversal of 
policy set back the clock of Indian progress by many years. I maintain that there 
IS no justification for either of these cnticisms. , ^ ^ ^ 

“There has been no breach of faith on the part of the British Government. I am 
certain that Mr. Gandhi would make no such charge. Mr, Gandhi and I often met 
during the autumn, and we each told the other our position in the frankest and 
most unreserved manner, I told Mr. ^ Gandhi exactly what I thought could or 
could not be done in the way of canstitutional process, and I said that it was for 
him to decide whether or not he and his friends could co-operate with us on the 
lines that were laid down in the debate in both Houses of Parliament. He said 
that he fully understood the position and that he would have to think carefully 
over his own attitude towards it. , . , , , t - i. 

“There are stories that I gave him farther undertakings, and I promised to write 
to him a letter which I never wrote. These rumours are without foundation. I 
gave him no such undertaking. After he had left England he wrote to me about 
tie work of one of our Indian Committees, the Consultative Committee and ask^ 
me to send him a reply. I willingly acceeded to his request and my letter should 
have reached him on his return home. 
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'‘The Britibh Government showed itself ready to co-operate to the full on ceitain 
lines, the lines set out in the Government White Paper and in the Parliamentary 
debate If co-opeiation has broken down with a single section of Indians the fault is 
not due to any breach of faith but to the fact that irreconcilable extremists have 
got hold of the Congress machine. 

“So also, in the matter of Goveinment policy Lord Irwin’s speech yesterday 
has completely disposed of this chaige He has told us that if he had still been 
Viceioy, he does not suppose that he would have acted very differently fiom Lord 
Willingdon If any fuither evidence is needed to rebut this chaige, it can be found in 
the fact that within a few weeks of the Bound Table Conference a number of distin- 
guished British public men will be discussing a number of important constitutional 
questions and continuing the work of the Round Table Conference on exactly the 
lines that the Indians on the Conference desired and that they will have as the 
colleagues some of the most representative Indian public men. 

“It IS true that the so-called Pact with Congress has come to an end. This is not 
our fault. We went to the furthest possible limits, some would say that we went 
beyond these limits, in trying to keep the pace with Con gi ess and to make co- 
operation possible. The smashing of the Pact is due to Congress and to Congress 
alone, Fiom the very start many of the Congress leaders use the pact not as an 
opportunity for peace but as a screen behind which they could prepare a renewal 
of war. 

“Whilst Mr. Gandhi was in England these men had already started the war. Fiom 
the north to the south they had already begun a relentless attack upon the very 
foundations of the law ana Older. No self-respecting Government could have failed 
to accept this challenge to its authority, least of all when it was made by a single 
section of the Indian population. Congress has too long arrogated to itself the claim 
to r^resent all India. 

“The Aga Khan, speaking for the great Moslem community, and Dr, Ambedkar, 
the champion of the untouchables, smashed this claim to pieces when Mr. Gandhi 
made it at the Round Table Conference. It was symptomatic that a riot greeted Mr. 
Gandhi’s return, not a not against the British Raj, but a demonstration of the 
untouchables against an arrogant Congress. If there is one lesson, that has been 
more clear than any other during the last six months, it is that scores of millions 
of Indians repudiated altogether the claim of Congress to represent them. That 
being so, it is more than even necessary, for the Government to go on its way 
undeterred by any sectional agitation. 

“We are ready to co-operate with all or any who will work with us upon the 
lines that have been laid down. Upon these lines we shall go straight forward and 
we shall not be deviated from our course by evil forebodings or by mischievous 
hearts. Our policy is simple, straight-forward and sympathetic It is a policy of pro- 
gress, combined with firmness. Patiently, consistently, unremittiugly wo shall proceed 
to carry it out. 

“These years of tnal have made us know our friends Wc shall stand by them, 
whether they bo the Indians who are determined to keep India an integral pait of 
the British Empire or whether they be that splendid band of British officials who 
are facing the dastardly attacks of the terrorists and the overwhelming responsibility 
of difficult duties. 

“As for the threats I will answer them in the words of the Eastern proverb “though 
the dogs bark, the caravan passes on.” 


THE GANDHI-HOARE CORRESPONDENCE 

Following Sir Samuel Hoare’s reference m his London Broadcast Speech to the 
Air Mail correspondence between him and Gandhiji referred to above, Pandit 
Malaviya released the full text of the correspondence, and in doing so stated “It is 
necessary in public interests that the whole truth about the matter should be known.” 
Pandit Malaviya added that Gandhiji decided not to further co-operate if the Premier’s 
declaration and Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech in Parhament constituted the last words 
on Safeguards and Reservations. 

Gajstdhiji’s lettbb to Sm S. Hoaee 

FollowingGandhiji’s interview with the Secretary of State before he left» Gandhiji 
wrote from viUenenu© on the 7th* December 1931 as follows ; 
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Dear Sir Samuel,— I am reducing in writing the gist o£ our last conversation. 
iOu were good enough fco say that neither the Prime Minister's declaration nor 
your speech in the House of Commons were the last word on Safeguards or Reser- 
vations, and that it would be open to any member of the pioposed Working Com- 
mittee to suggest amendments or the removal of any oi them as also to press 
important investigation of the financial tiansactiou to be taken over by 
Government. You also said that whatever you would be sending to the 
Working Committee for consideration would not be merely formal, but that the 
Working Committee’s recommendations would receive the greatest consideration from 
Hib Majesty’s Government. If this is the correct impression, I would like you, if 
you don’t mind, to comfirm it by Air Mail My address m India would be 

Ahmedabad 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) M. K. Gandhi 

Sib Sajiuel Hoare’r Reply 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s reply dated the I6th December 1931, was as follows : — 

Dear Mr. Gandhi, ~I am replying to youi letter of the 7th December from 
ViUeaeuvo First of all, as to your last point, the procedure of conference and cou- 
^itution is in the forefront of our policy. The Prime Minister and I and Lord 
Hailsham made it sufficiently ^clear, I think, in our speeches. The Working 
Committee is an essential feature of this procedure in the next stage. Its proceed- 
ings, therefore, far fiom being purely formal, will necessarily receive from His 
Majesty’s Government the fullest consideration. Within the usual limits of Older, it 
will be open to any member of the Committee to raise any question which he 
thinks IS relevant to and is likely to further the plans the Conference has m view, 

As regards Reservations and Safeguards, the Prime Minister and I have stated 
^e substance of what, after the most serious consideration, we regard as necessary. 
We have also given an indication of what we should consider the appropriate means 
ot securing these requirements Much will, of course, depend upon the precise 
toms m which they are translated in the statutory provisions If the Working 
Committee can make suggestions which will satisfy the Government and which we 
can commend to both the Houses of Parliament, as effectively providing for what 
IS required, and is at the same time more acceptable to Indian opinion, we would of 
course hope to find no difficulty in carrying into effect the Committee’s view. I 
think that this confirms your impression of our conversation, but I have preferred 
to put it in my own words, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Samuel Hoare. 

Pandit Malaviya’s Comments 
Commenting on the correspondence Pandit Malaviya said *— 

“The correspondence makes clear (1) that Gandhiji did desire to co-operate in the 
future work ot the Conference and therefore sought to clear what he felt might 
stand in the way of his doing so, and (0) that Sir Samuel Hoare did assure 
Gandhiji that the obstacle which he appr^ended in the way of that co-operation did 
not exist. It were unbelievable, if it were not true, that the Secretary of State who 
had written the letter quoted above, should have permitted the Viceroy to refuse an 
interview to Gandhiji which he sought to smoothen the path of co-operation and 
furthermore that he should have sanctioned the arrest and imprisonment of Gandhiji 
two days after the receipt of such a letter. Little does Sur Samuel Hoare realise 
what damage he has done to the reputation of British statesmen by the course he 
has adopted in this sorry affair. 

“Sir Samuel claimed that the severe measures the Government had imposed had 
been earned out with commonseuse, moderation and impartiality. Taking only one 
province, by way of example, the report of the terrible and cruel oppression practised 
m the Frontier Province, which has been published after a personal inquiry on the 
spot by Father Elwyn, a distinguished Oxford Don, shows how utterly opposed to 
truth the statement of the Secretary of State for India is.” 



Hoare’s Address to English Pressmen 

A ' iressing a group of English pressmen at the India Office on the 14th January 1932 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for India, said that two or three happenings in the 
last few days seemed to him to illustrate m very conspicuous manner one or other ot 
the feature of our relations with the Indian Empire First of all they had come to 
the end of the Burma Conference. It was a very interesting and a very useful 
Conference. There they had the representatives ot the Burma population ana ot the 
various miuoiity communities m Burma, and at the end of it they wcie able, as a 
Government, to make a statement which, in their view, would give Burma an op- 
portunity for full development upon their own lines and give them a bottei chance 
tor that development than they would have if they remained part ot the Indian 
Empire. The Burmans had that day gone back to Burma and it was for them to 
say whether they preferred a constitution such as was outlined two days ago or 
whether they piefeiied to remain a part of India for administrative purposes He 
would be very much surprised if, when they considered in detail the offer made to 
them, they did not welcome it and did not realise the fact that they would obtain 
a far wider field for development upon their own lines than they would have if they 
remained a part of the Indian administration 

The second event was the opening ot the Lloyd Barrage on the pievious day- 
one of the greatest works of irrigation that had ever been undertaken and completed 
in the history of the world. 

Lastly, there was the departure that afternoon of the British peisonnel of the 
Committee to work in India. The send-off seemed to him to be a good auguiy for 
the work of the Conmittees. Several of the members were young and it was a good 
thing to get new minds at work upon what, after all, were new problems. It was 
those young men upon whom the main responsibility would fall in the future tor 
carrying into completion the work that they were now beginning. Again, upon the 
whole, the members of the Committees, with certain distinguished exceptions, had no 
long previous expert knowledge of Indian questions. The Government had been 
anxious to have new minds brought to bear upon the Indian problem, with the 
hope that from those new minds new ideas would emerge, It was a matter of great 
satisfaction that the distinguished Indians who had been invited to serve upon 
the Committees had practically without exception accepted the invitation. Iney 
had hoped to have upon the Committees direct representatives of Congress, but in the 
nature of things the places reserved for them must now remain empty. 

It might be thought incongruous, Sir Samuel Hoare continued, that, at the veiy 
moment when they were embarking upon a new chapter of co-operation between 
this country and India, they should be enformg severe and rigid administrative 
measures in India. But so far from that action being incongruous it was ineviuable. 
Without law and order there could be no constitutional advance. Nor could they 
remain simply enforcing law and order without thinking at all of the future, It 
was therefore essential that the two sides of the programme should advance simul- 
taneously. On the one hand, the maintenance of the prestige of the Government and 
the enforcement of law and order and the avoidance for any thing m the nature of 
anarchy and disorder ; on the other hand the constitutional advance on the lines of 
All-India Federation. 

He need not say that so far as he was concerned he was sorry that action of 
that kind was inevitable. He also spoke at the end of the Conference that they 
were going to get away from what he had always regarded as completely out-of-dato 
methods of non-co-operation and war and that they were embarking upon a new 
chapter of goodwill and co-operation. He had hoped that Mr. Gandhi when he 
return^ to India would have exercised a moderating influence and would have made 
it possible to.embark at once upon this new chapter without the necessity of any 
drasfiic m^sures. Mr. Gandhi and he had many talks during Mr. 
Gandhi’s visit to London. At the end of those interviews he had hoped 
that when Mr. Gandhi got back to India he would have been able to 
exercise a moderating influence upon the Congress machine. Unfortunately, so far 
as he could judge, the extremwts had got hold of Mr. Gandhi's machine and had 
forced it sofar that whether he wished it or not it was impossible to stop it. In 
the No)?th-West Frontier Frorinee, for instance, just before Mr. Gandhi returned, 
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Abdul GalTar Khan, the leader of the Red Shut movenoeut, a movement m close 
contact and alliance with Congress, had thrown down such a challenge to the Gov- 
ern naent of India that if the Goveinment had not taken it up it might just as well 
have abdicated. 

Retelling to the ‘^no-rent” campaign m the United Provinces, Sir Samuel Hoare 
said that the Goveinment had done eveiy thing possible to meet legitimate griev- 
ances. The able and sympathetic Goveiuor, Sir Malcolm Hailey, had set up au 
impartial inquiry into agricultuiai giievanccs and as a result oi his action and the 
report of this committee gieat icmissious were made both in the land revenue and 
m the icnts that the eultivatois w'etc paying The rents, to give one instance, were 
actually reduced to the figure at which they were 30 years ago. Yet in spite of 
the fact that ihere was much evidence that the people, if left to themselves, did 
not wish to embark upon a i evolutionary movement against the Goveinment Con- 
gress went on with its extieme agitation, with the lesult that there again they had 
had to act it Goveinment was not going to abdicate. Lastly, in Bengal the terrorist 
movement had reached such a point that lives weie everywhere in danger, trade and 
commerce and industry were becoming impossible, thieals were being made against 
the machine of Governments which, if they had been earned out, would have des- 
troyed it. 

Faced with that situation the Government took the only action that any solf- 
respccting Government could take, and took u diasiically and all at once. He suggest- 
ed that It was much wiser, much safci, and indeed much more humane not to act 
in small stages, but rather to take the situation in hand as a whole. He was in- 
clined to think that they would sue that by taking action over a wide front and 
with a firm hand the time that those emergency operations would have to remain in 
existence would be shorter than it would have been if they had acted in a senes of 
long drawn-out stages. 

Sir Samuel went on to say that m the Frontier Province, upon the whole, law 
and order were being maiutained remarkably well. Members of the Red Shirt 
movement had come in and had given up their red shuts and had stated that they 
thought they had made a great mistake in joining the movement In the United 
Provinces rents were coming in better than they had come in for many months, 
and a significant fact was that the local fairs that played a very prominent part m 
rural life were being much betti^r attended than foi a long time. In Bengal there 
seemed also to be reviving a greatei confidence in trade and commerce and 
industry. 

In conclusion, Sir Samuel Hoare said that on the one hand, they had the beginning 
of a new chapter in the constitutional side of the picture with the depaiiure of the 
Committees that morning. On the other hand, measures were undertaken to ensure law 
and order, to prevent anything m the naiuie of anarchy or a bieak-up of the! Gov- 
ernment machine. He hoped that their Indian “friends would see these two phases of 
our policy in their right perspective— that the one was complementary of the 
other. He hoped they would realize that they had wubm their reach a Constitution 
that a few years ago they would have regardesd as unattainable for a long number 
of years. They would see that Government was determined to govern, and he 
hoped that they would like them the better for that fact. In the East, in particular, 
Governments had been respected, not for weakness or abdication, but for their will 
and their power to govern. He had not meant that having imposed these emergency 
measures, they wished to keep them in operation for a day or an hour longer than 
they were needed. As long an an attempt was being made to break up the machine 
of Government, the ordmaneos would remain m operation But let these threats 
and these attacks be removed and sympathy and co-operation take their places, and 
the British Government would not be slow to respond to the new ^irit. 

They were glad in the autumn to have had what they believed to be a fully re- 

E reseutative Conference, and here he wished to pay a tribute to Lord Irwin for 
aviDg devoted so much of his ability to make that Conference representative If 
now mere might be any empty chairs, he hoped that at some ^ time those chairs 
would once again be filled ana that ail of them, to whatever sections of opinion they 
belonged, either in Great Britain or m India, might co-operate in the great and 
difficult task before them. 





INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


THE CAPE TOWN AGREEMENT 

The terms o£ the Agreement arrived at between the South Afucan Union 
Government and the Government of India as the result of the Cape Town Con- 
ference were read out by Sir Fazli-Hussam in the Council of State and by Mr 
G. S. Bajpai in the Legislative Assembly on the 5th. April 1932. The following is 
the text of the statement 

“In accordance with paragraph 7 of the Cape Town Agreement of 1927, the 
delegates of the Government of the Union of South Africa and of the Government 
of India met at Cape Town from January 12th to February 4th, 1932, to consider 
the working of the Agreement and to exchange views as to any modifications tbat 
experience might suggest. The delegates had a full and fiank discussion m the 
conference, which was throughout marked by a spiiit of cordiality and mutual good- 
will. 

2. Both the Governments consider that the Cape Town Agreement has been a 
powerful influence in fostering fiiendly relations between them, and that they should 
continue to co-operate in the common object of harmonising tneir icspectivo intei- 
csts in regard to Indians resident in the Union 

3. It was recognised that the possibilities of the Union scheme of assisted emi- 
gration to India are now practically exhausted owing to the economic and climatic 
conditions of India as well as owing to the fact that 80 per cent ot the Indian 
population of the Union are now South African boin. As a consequence, the possi- 
bilities of land settlement outside India, as already contemplated in paragraph 3 of 
the Agreement, have been further considered. The Government of India will co- 
operate with the Government of the Union m exploring the possibilities of a 
Colonisation Scheme for settling Indians both from India and from South Africa 
in other countries. In this investigation, which should take place duung the course 
of the present year, a representative of the Indian community m South Africa will, 
if thm so desire, be associated. As soon as investigation has been completed, the 
two Governments wUl consider result of tho inquiry. 

4. No other modification of the Agreement is, for the present, considered 
necessary. 

6* Before passing on to the Transvaal Asiatic Tenure (Amendment) Bill, the 
Hon. members would peihaps like me to comment on the more impoitant points in 
the settlement which I have just announced. 

(1) The recognition by the two Gkivernments of the need of continued co- 
operation in the common object of harmonising their respective interests, in regard 
to Indians resident m the Union, justifies the nope that friendly lelations between 
South Afnca and India, which are of such vital importance to the Indian communi- 
ty in the Union, will continue. 

(2) It had become increasingly evident, for sometime before the Conference met 
at Cape Town that Indian opinion, both m South Afnca and in India, had become 
unfavourable to the scheme of assisted emigration to India. This was due to no 
shortcoming on the part of either Government, but primarily to climatic and 
economic causes, and to the fact that 80 per cent of the Indian population of South 
Afnca were born in the Union. The recognition by the Union Government, that tho 
possibilities of this scheme are now practically exhausted, should be received with 
considerable relief by Indian opinion on both sides of the Ocean. 

Land settdembist scheme 

(3) The proposal that the possibilities of land settlement outside India should 
be essamined, merely carries out an integral part of the 1927 Agreement. It may be 
welcomed on two grounds : 

(a) If it results in a satisfactory scheme of laud settlement, it may provide an 
outlet, especially to the younger generation of Indians in South Africa, in a country 
where they may have greater opportunities both for economic development and for 
political self-expression. 
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(b)^ The association of a lepreseatative of the South Africaa Congress m the 
investigation, will not only be a valuable safeguard for the inquiry, but constitutes 
an experiment in collaboration between the Government and the Indian 
community m South Africa which, it is hoped, will be extended to other fields. 

(4) The Agreement stands unmodified except as regards the scheme of assisted 
emigration to India and the proposed exploration of the possibilities of land settle* 
ment elsewhere. This means, to mention only two points out of the last Agreement, 
that the Government of the tin ion continue to adhere to the policy of uplifting 
the permanent section of their Indian population, and that the Government of India 
will continue to maintain in South Afnca an Agent whose presence has admittedly 
proved most helpful, alike to the Indian community in South Africa and to the 
promotion of friendship between the two countries. 

TjIANSVAAL ASIATIC TENURE BILL 

C. I shall now endeavour to deal with the Transvaal Asiatic Tenure (Amendment) 
Bill. The Conference decided that it should be considered by a Sub-Committec 
consisting of two lepieseutatives of each delegation. After the discussion m the 
Sub-Commictec, Dr Malan, who was one of the Union representatives, agreed to 
place informally before the members of the Select Committee which had prepared 
the Bill the suggestions of the delegates from India. The results of this consulta- 
tion may be summarised as follows — 

( 1 ) Clause 5 of the Bill which embodied the principle ot segregation by providing 
for occupation or ownership of land by Asiatics, has been deleted. Instead, the 
Gold Law IS to be amended to empower the Minister of the Interior, after consul- 
tation with the Minister of Minos, to withdraw any land from the operation of 
Sections 130 and 131 in so for as they prohibit residence upon or occuption of any 
land by coloured persons This power will be exercised, after inquiry into indivi- 
dual cases, by an impartial commission presided over by a judge to validate the 
present illegal occupations and to permit exceptions to be made m future from occu- 
pational lesti let ions ot the Gold Law. It is hoped that liberal use will be made of 
this new provision of the law, so as to prevent substantial dislocation of Indian 
business, which the strict application of the existing restrictions would involve and 
to provide Indians m future with reasonable facilities to trade in the mining areas 
without segregation. 

(2) The Bill has also been amended so as to protect fixed property acquired by 
Asiatic companies up to the fst March 1930, which are not protected by Section 2 
of Act 37 of 1919. This will have the effect of saving many Indian properties 
which, though not acquired in contravention of the letter of Act of 1919, were 
acquired contrary to its spirit. 

(3) Local bodies whom Clause 10 of the Bill requiies lo refuse certificates of 
fitness to an Asiatic to trade, on I he ground that the applicant may not lawfully 
carry on business on the premises for which licence is sought, shall have to treat a 
certificate issued by a competent Government officer, to the effect, that any land 
has been withdrawn from the restrictive provisions of Sections 130 and 131 of the 
Gold Law, as sufficient proof that a coloured person may lawfully trade on such 
land. As it is proposed to nranitain hereafter a register of all lands in the pro- 
claimed areas where Asiatic occupation is permitted, such a provision should prove a 
valuable safeguard to the Indian community. 

7. As against these important concessions, it has to be recognised, that the recom- 
mendation of the Indian Delegation, that areas like springs ana other proclmmed land, 
to which the restnctions of Clauses 130 and 131 do not at present apply, should 
not be made subject to them, and that leases for ten years or more should not be 
treated as fixedf property, have not been accepted. On the balance however the 
amendments which, subject to ratification by the Union Parliament, have been made 
m the Bill, represent a substantial advance on the original Bill 

8. I must apologise to the House for the length of the statement. I have 
endeavoured to make it as bnef as is compatible with clarity. The Government 
had hoped that it would be possible to make an announcement earlier, but this was 
found rmpossible as the results of the Conference have to be published in both the 
countries simultaneously and the Union Parliament reassembles only^ to**day a^r 
the Easter recess. The Government trust, however, that keeping in view the d^- 
culties inherent in the problem and after a consideration ox the statement which 
has been made ^-day the Hou’ble Members will feel satisfied with the r^Its 
aohiev^. 
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Mr, Andrews^ Views 

In connection with, the Cape Town A|>reemont Mr. 0. F Andrews issued the 
following: statement from New Delhi, dated the 5th, April 1932 — 

The new Agfreement between the two Govern men ta is on the whole satisfactory 
Sir Fazf-i-Hussain and the members of the deputation are to be hcailily congratulat- 
ed on their achievement But it must not be thought, foi a moment, that the con- 
ditions under which Indians live m South Africa are free from injustice and humilia- 
tion These have still to be removed and such a change can only be slowly 
accomplished 

In political matters, the colour bar remains absolutely rigid. Outside the Cape 
Province, Indians have no franchise, nor i*^ there any hope in the near future that 
fran«*hise will be extended to them. Therefore, everything depends on the Agent 
from India It is a great point in the Agreement that the Agency is to be continued 
On the choice of a new Agent the future ot South Afnean Indians will gieatly 
depend. He is to-day undoubtedly ‘^the most powerful influence in fostering friendly 
relations. 

Perhaps, the chief gain ui the new Agreement has been the frank acknowledg- 
ment by both the Governments that repatriation has proved a failure. This really 
means its death-blow. Here, the unanimous voice of India has prevailed. That other 
countries are to be explored with a view to colonisation need not arouse fear or 
alarm. The countrv specially contemplated is Bra^iil, and its cxploialion was fully 
approved by the South Afnean Indian Congress. An outlet is badly needed for the 
rising educated generation, which is cramped by the “White Labour policy.'’ As 
the barriers remain, preventing the Indians in Natal from migrating freely to the 
other provinces of South Africa, the congestion of population round Durban will 
continue. If Brazil is able to afford an outlet, it should certainly be explored. The 
Japanese Government have already undertaken land settlement there on a largo 
scale with highly successful results. Even though the present moment may be un- 

f ropitious owing to the world economic depression, yet the future is with Brazil, 
t has a favourable climate, a good rainfall and a VC 17 fertile soil and no colour 
prejudice whatever. 

With recard to the Land Tenure Bill, it appears to me that the complete with- 
drawal of Clause V has now definitely prevented segregation. This is the thing we 
aimed at all along. Furthermore, we have obtained other substantial gains, such as 
protection of property right up to May 1932, and the prevention of trade licences 
falling into the hands of municipalities. This was the immediate danger and it has 
now been forestall^. At the same time, it is a loss that when mining areas are re- 
proclaimed so as to pass back into ordinary lands, the old evil of racial disabilities 
should continue. While this will not severely hurt Indian tiaders who usually seek 
mining areas for trade, yet it is an extension of colour bar which should call for a 
strong protest from the Indian Government, It is also very regrettable that nothing 
has been done in the Agreement to restore to their full value, the Transvaal regis- 
tration certificates. 

Beyond these immediate gams and losses, there has come about in South Africa 
owing chiefly to the status of the Agent, a relaxation in social matters from some 
of the worst forms of colour prejudice against Indians at Capo Town. During the 
conference it was quite noticeable that friendly leialions between Indians and Euro- 
pans had advanced If the new Agent can carry this still futher forward, he will 
have accomplished one of the most impoitaut works which yet needs to be done in 
South Africa. 


The Citizenship Association’s Representation 

The Honorary Secretary, the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, Bombay, 
sent the following communication to the Secretary, Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands, on the Cape Town Agreement : — 

‘The Secretary of the Education Department, Mr, G. 8 . Bajpai, announced on 
the 5th April m the Legislative Assembly the main heads of the agreement arrived 
at a result of the recent conference in Cape Town between the delegation sent by 
the Government of India headed by the Hon. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain and the repre- 
eeutarives of t|ie ^uth African Union Government. Sir FazI-i-Hussaio and hss 
colleagues^ with Sir Eurma Keddi, the late Agent in South Africa, were good enough 
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to attend an informal meeting of the Council of the Imperial Indian Citizenship 
AfcJBOciation on the day of their arrival m Bombay, but unfortunately they could not 
spare time toi full discussion that day. The Council, however, later has had the 
advantage of having a full statement of the circumstances m which the agreement 
was reached, from lilrs Naidu, one of the Indian delegates, who is also one of its 
members 

The Agreement refers to two main questions namely, the future of Indians m 
South Afiica and their position in the Tiansvaal piovince. In th»s letter the Coun- 
cil confines itself to the first and laigor issue Ihe lecent eonfeicnce was hold ^ in 
pursuance of the intention expressed at the time of the 1927 conference to review 
the working of the agreement and to suggest any modification that may be called 
foi in the light of the expeiience gained in the preceding five years. Tne agreement 
of 1927, while laying down that the Indian population of South Africa was a per- 
ma*icnt pait of the population and was entitled to receive the same consideration as 
other sections from the Union Government, recommended that Indians incapable of 
assimilating the Western standard of life — which was recognised to be the proper one 
for South Africa— should be helped to return to India. The clause on this question 
xan as follows : 

“Both the Governments re-affiim their recognition of the light of South Africa 
to use all ]U8t and legitimate means for the maintenance of the Western standard 
of life. 

“The Union Government recognises that Indians domiciled m the Union who 
are prepared to conform to Western Standard of life, should be enabled to do so. 

“For those Indians in the Union who may de&iie to avail themselves of it, the 
Union Government will organise a scheme ol assisted emigaiation to India or other 
countries where Western standards are not required.’' 

The above is taken fiom the statement of the Secretary to the Government of 
India, Mr (row Sir Joseph) Bhore, made in the Legislative Assembly on the 2lBt 
February 1927 

With the object of facilitating repatriation a plan of “assisted emigiation” was 
formulated which, It IS now recognised, has failed. The 10,000 persons who took 
advantage of the plan and returned to this country, have not found it feasible to 
readjust themselves to Indian life after their long residence under entirely different 
conditions in South Africa The Council notes with satisfaction that this plan has 
been abandoned m the new agreement. 

In the opinion of the Council the failure of the Eepatnation Scheme is conclu- 
sive proof that the great body of the Indians in South Africa is a permanent ele- 
ment of the population of that country, and that the means ot its uplift must be 
the same as those found hUitable and necessary in the case of other sections of the 
population. The Council is sure that the Indian delegation must have been moved 
by weighty considerations outside the simple ments of the case in undertaking to 
recommend that the Government of India jointly with the Government of tlie Union 
of South Africa, should appoint a Committee to explore the possibilities of lands 
other than India as an outlet for Indians in the Home countiy as well as in South 
Africa. 

The CJouDcil is aware that in the first Cape Town Agreement the alternative of 
emigration to other lands as a way of relieving South Africa of such Indians as 
were unable to adopt the Western standard of life, has been suggested. But it was 
not taken seriously even by the Government of the Union of South Africa, who did 
nothing to implement it during the last five years. Mahatma Gandhi, however, put 
his finger on it at that very time and warned the country of the dangers lurlang 
therein. He wrote 

“Bepatriation could only be to India. Re-emigration can be to any country. TOc 
following sentence in the settlement clearly points to that intearpretation, ^The 
Union Government therefore, will organise a scheme of assisted emigration to India 
and other countries where Western standards are not required.' This assisted emi- 
gration to other countries, I hold to be dangerous, for there is no knowing what 
may happen to the poor ignorant men going to an unknown land where they would 
be utter strangers. Such countries as would take them would only be either Fixi or 
British Guiana. Neither has a good name in India. It is decidedly a disadvantage 
to have been a party to assisted emigration to any other part of the world." 

The Council cannot help thinking that Mahatmaji’s observations have as much 
force to-day as five years ago. 
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The Couucil appreciates the patriotic woik of the Indian delegation under the 
leadership of the Hon. Sn Fazl-i-JEfussain confiouted as it Tras with inhcient dith- 
culiies of the Indian problem, which notwithstanding signs ot an improved lacial 
attitude towards Indians noticed by the , delegation, seem rather to have become 
aggravated in the political sphere. It is, however, given to understand that the 
anangement arrived at with the Govoruraent of the Union of South Africa m con- 
nection with the pioposal to explore the possibilities of Indian Colonisation lu lands 
other than India, does not commit either party to anything beyond exploration. 
It further understands that the Indian Congress in South Ahica agreed in the 
spirit of pioneering to this exploration and has coin en ted to send a repieseniaiive 
to work on the Commibsion of enquiry, when it is set up, on the condition that 
they aie generally satisfied with the rest of the agreement Bearing these two factoxfa 
lu mind, the Council of the Association does not wish to strike a jairing note at 
this stage, but it considers its duty to place on recoid its strong conviction that, 
should the exploration which is to take place as a result of the Conference lead to 
nothing fensible, the fact that the Indian Delegation agreed to it should not pre- 
judice in the slightest degree, directly or indirectly, the inherent rights of the South 
Ahican Indians to citizenship in the land which to 80 per cent of the population 
is the land of their bnth as recognised by the agreenaent of 1927 and re-affirmed by 
the 1932 Cape Town Conference. If this is made unequivocally clear to the South 
African Goverment, the Council of this Association would await with interest the 
result of the mission to explore the possibilities of Indian Colonisation in other 
lands. 


Mr. Andrews* Suryey of Indian Disabilities 

A survey of the condition of Indians in several parts of South Africa was issued 
in a statement which Mr. 0. F, Andrews supplied to the Associated Press after his 
recent tour there. It was issued from New Delhi, dated the 24th. March 1932. Mr. 
Andrews said 

Daring the past few months I have been able to visit very nearly all sections of 
the Indian community in South Africa as well as those residing on the eastern 
coast at the different ports The steamer by which I have travelled stopped at 
Lourence Marques, Beira, Dar-es Salam Zanziber and Mombasa, and in all these 
ports there is a large resident Indian population. 

Land Tenure Bill 

In South Africa the burning question of the day has been the Land Tenure Bill 
of tho Transvaal, which threatened once more a modified form of segregation under 
the new name of ‘defined areas' in contra-distinction from the last Bill which was 
called the 'Asiatic Class Areas Bill'. Though this Land Tenure Bill affects only the 
Transvaal poit.on of the Indian community, the Indians in Natal, who form five 
sixths of the whole Indian population m South Africa, are natuially afraid that if 
such a measuie of segregation becomes law in the Tiansvaal, it is bound, sooner or 
later, to spread to Natal. 

Whether the Indian delegation to the Bound Table Conference at Cape Town had 
been finally able to avert this disaster J am not able to say for certain at the time 
of writing ; for I had not yet been able to see the Agreement which was made 
between the two Governments and I am also unaware of the details concerning other 
matters, agreed upon verbally, which were not embodied in the Agreement itself. 
I hope however that this Land Tenure Bill may once agpzn be postponed and put 
on the shelf, pending further inquiries into the whole question of Indian land hold- 
ings in tho Transvaal and the manner of their acquisition, I have some expectation 
that the present session of the Union Parliament will be so much absorbed Tby other 
and more pressing business — what with tho prevailing economic depression and the 
abnormal interest aroused by the Government clinging to the Gold Btandard which 
had recently formed the subject of pri longed debates,— that they may very well 

B me the consideration of the comparatively trivial and yet controversial measure 
g with the Transvaal Land Tenure Bill. 

I have distinct hope that the Government will decide to leave this matter in 
abeyance and appomb a new Commission of Inquiry for further investigation and 

3 orb. I was particularly struck by the fact that there was very little excitement or 
bation among the Europeans over this Bill both on this and on my previous visit 
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a year ago. The explanation seems to be that, in the midst of universal economic 
clepiession and the distraction caused by other more important matters, this small 
^estion of Indian land ownership in the Transvaal has leceded to the back-ground. 
JJuring the whole time that I was living in the Transvaal I very rarely heard it 
mentioned The atmospere m 1931-32 was very diffeient from that of 1925-26 when 
the anti- Asiatic agitation was at its height 

Progeess in Natal 

I am glad to be able to record the fact that almost phenomenal progress seems 
lo have been made in the last tew years in Natal in the field of education. For this 
rteason, when I look back it is clear to me that my stay in Natal has been by far 
the happiest of all , for I could see ^progress’ written on the faces of the young 
hoys and girls of the Indian community la the Sastn College, tor instance, there 
were as many as 288 ‘advanced students, and all this natuially augurs very well for 
the future ot the Indian community in South Afiica. At the same time, it must 
not be forgotten that every single disability imposed upon the Indians under the 
obnoxious colour bar still remains unrediessed. The social segregation is, .it any- 
thing, more rigid than before and its operation is so demoralising and ddiuraanising 
that sensitive and susceptible natures must find life unbearable at times. 

Portugese East Africa 

At Lourenco Marques I found the Indian community profoundly unhappy and 
disturbed over certain impending legislation which lays it down than 75 per cent, ot 
assistants employed by traders and merchants in future shall be Portuguese subjects. 
One redeeming featuie in the situation is that the big British business concerns in 
Portugese East Africa are ranged on the side of the lindians m protesting against 
this measuie. They too would stand to suffer equally with the Indians if this con- 
templated legislation were enforced It is merely an example of ‘adversity making 
strange bed-fellows.^ In Beira, which is also in Portuguese territory, the dread 
of this impending legislation was not so acute. The reason is that Beira is adminis- 
tered by a chartered company and has its own laws and regulations, and it is not 
at all the case that any legislation passed in Loureuco Marques will automatically 
be adopted m Beiia. 

New Ordinances in Tanganyika 

When I reached Dar-es-Salaam there were two ordinances already passed into 
law which have caused the greatest alarm to the Indian community. One of these 
levies an arbitrary poll-tax and the other empowers the Government to grant mono- 
poly licenses to individuals and firms for the exclusive nght of purchasing native 
grown produce such as coffee, maize, groundnuts, cotton, etc , I have fully dealt 
with these ordinances in my last letter to the press and would only repeat here 
that they are calculated to do the greatest possible injury to Indian interests in 
Tanganyika. 

Perfect Goodwill in Zazibab 

In refreshing contrast to the tale of woe which filled my ears at all the South 
and E^st African ports which I had visited, I found the Indian community m 
Zanzibar comparatively happy, prosperous and contented. They have no unemploy- 
ment and kindred problems to face in Zanzibar, and tbeir insular position seems 
somehow to have weaned them from the shock of the present world-wide economic 
depression. After the colour prejudice and nauseating racial animosities and bicker- 
ings which one is compelled to notice where one goes on the south and east coast 
of Africa, it was indeed very gratifying to me to find that in this little island town 
of Zanzibar, under the enlightened administration of its Sultan, people of all races 
and religions lived in perfect peace, goodwill and harmony. One felt as though one 
had suddenly come upon, chanced upon, an oasis after long traversing through a 
tirescyue and blighted sandy desert. 

Future of Cobimon Boll 

Last of all I reached Mombasa and here 1 found that the different commissions 
of inquiry had left all kinds of unsolved problems behind them, and that the Indian 
community was in great uncertainty in r^ard to its own future. At one time it 
seemed almost certain that a common electoral roll would be instituted in Kenya in 
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jiceoidancc TMth iho icconimendatians ot more than one Royal Commission. But, 
f have pointed out in previous aiticlc, the permanent officials at the Colonial 
Office have so far yielded again and again to the veiled and open threats made from 
time to time by the European settleis in Kenya, and no definite action has so fai* 
been taken m this connection The Indian community has been confased and even 
divided by the diffeient political questions which have arisen in the train of these 
Royal Commissions, and, in addition to this, there have been personal rivalries which 
have considerably added to the confusion. 

As in South Afnca, the Indians m Kenya are also taking full advantage 
of the lew educational facilities so meagrely granted to them by the 
Government. (The Kenya Government spend on the education of European 
cinldien, pei capita^ more than four times as much money as they do on that of 
Indian children In Natal the Euiopjan child costs three times as much as an 
Indian^ I visited the Indian schools m Mombasa and was much impiessed by the 
tidy and neat appearance and evident enthusiasm of Indian boys and girls who are 
studying^ in gieat numbers, up to the higest standards. Hindu and Moslem child 
reu sit side by side on the benches during the school hours aud a proper esprtt-dc- 
corps prevails, and this of course constitutes a solid foundation for unity between 
the communities in the future. 

As I have often said, all other problems in Kenya oscillate round the central 
problem of franchise, and India should do cvciything in its power to prevail upon 
the Colonial Office m London to implement a common electoral roll m that 
territory at an early date. Granted a common franchise, all other political problems 
facing the community would permit of an eventual solution*’’ 


ladians in East Africa 

Indian disabilities in East Aftica are prominently brought out in a 
statement made to the Associated Press by Mr. 0. F. Andrews. This was issued from 
New Delhi, dated the 25th. March 1932. Mr, Andrews said 

“In the past few weeks there have been various Ordinances, cither proposed or 
passed into law, which have very seriously injured the Indian interests both m 
Portuguese East Afnca and m Tanganyika. It is not unlikely that if these disabili- 
ties were to remain Kenya and Uganda would also be soon affected. 

When I passed through Lourenco Marques and Beira I found the Indian traders 
and merchants very seriously disturbed by a proposal, which may very soon be 
passed into law, that wherever assistants were engaged in any trade or 
business m future, 75 per cent, of these must be Portuguese subjects. Such a law 
would undoubtedly reduce the Indian population by at least halt m Portuguese East 
Afnca. 

When I inquired into the origin of this proposal I was told two things , firstly 
that economic depression has very badly effected Portuguese East Africa and thenj 
are many unemployed Portuguse, and therefore it is thought desirable to give pre- 
lerence in employment to the Portuguese. Secondly, I was told on good authority 
that in Lourenco Marques the Transvaal spirit of discrimination against the Indians 
has, in recent years, become more and more marked. It was suggested to me that 
this new proposal emanated from Transvaal influences. It is quite deplorable that 
in a part of the world where Indians have been received hitherto on equal terms 
and with the utmost courtesy, there should creep in this Transvaal spint which 
threatens to pervade the whole coast— Kenya, Tanganyika, Natal and Portuguese East 

Further up the coast, in Tanganyika, two new Ordinances have been already 
pmm which are bound to have a most harmful effect upon the Indian community. 
In this territory nearly 90 per cent of the Indian immi^iants belong to the Gujarati 
and practically the whole trade of Tanganyika is m their hands. Thus, 
thescjtwo Ordmances ate likely to injure most of all those who have come to Tan- 
anyika from Gujarat. 
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The first of these is the *Non-Native Poll Tax’ which would undoubtedly injure 
those who are engaged m trade in Tanganyika, and more particularly the poorer 
members of the community. Although this tax is called a Toll Tax , it 
sort of Tncome Tax’ under which people are liable to pay anything from 
per annum. Moreover it is levied in a most arbitral y fashion and the inmdence ot 
it does not fall equitably on the taxpayers. Individuals and corporations 
come over £2,000 per annum arc let ofi lighiy and these mostly happen to be ii^uro- 
pean officials and European firms. The Indians base their objection to this to. 
apart from the inequality of its incidence and apart also from the fact that at tne 
present time ot all-round economic depression it represents the last straw that would 
break the camel’s back, on the ground that the Government could have and^ 
to have effected further economies in administrative expenditure. They maintain that 
there is much overlapping at the top of the administrative machine and that a few 
highly paid offices could bo abolished without the least detriment to efficiency. 1 am 
told that during the recent years a great many unnecessary and highly paid posts 
have been created m the administration. There has been some retrenchment lately, 
but it has been mostly in the poorly paid bottom ranks of clerical and subordin^e 
staff while the highly paid officials at the top remain untouched. A study of tne 
pre-war blue books of Tanganyika would reveal the astounding fact that the 
Germans were able to administer the whole of this territory quite efficiently at a cost 
approximating less than a quarter of the present expenditure. I am told that in 
many cases a job which during the time of Germans was performed by ^ 
European official has now tacked on to it as many as three or four. While the trade 
boom lasted and people had sufficient money, they did not mind this additional cost 
in administration, but in the exceptionally hard time through which l^hey are now 
passing, they have a right to expect the Government to exploit every possible av^ue 
of r^ucing the cost of administration before resorting to additional taxation. Ibis 
new legislation also aims at cancelling the Education Tax which has been specially 
paid by the Indians tor the education of their children , and the promise is 
that the education of Indian children in future shall be paid for out of the poUtax. 
The Indians aie naturally very anxious lest, when the to is pooled and utuizea for 
all kinds of put poses, their ecfucatxon grants should suffer. Bdore this jbe 

Indian community were guaranteed an education grant to the full epent or tne 
special tax which they were paying, and now they fear that only a small portion oi 
the general poll tax will be earmarked for Indian education. 

Trade Lioensino Amendment Ordinance 

The second Oidiuancc will probably, in the long run, do the moat serious injury 
of all It IS called the “Trade Licensing Amendment Ordinance.” It aims at giving 
a single trade license (i.e. a monopoly) to one person or company enabling this person 
or company to have a monopoly of purchasing, in certain specific native 

produce such as rice, maize, groundnuts, cotton etc. The reason which the wvern- 
ment puts forward tor creating these monopolies is that the Native is inclii^d 
merely to barter his produce with the Indian shop-keepers in retim for cloth. He 
has, therefore, no cash wherewith to pay his ‘hut tax’ to the Goverr^ent. The 
Government also allege that the native produce bought by the Indian shop-k^pera 
IS not properly grad^ tor export and that the export trade of Tanganyika seriously 
suffers in conacq uence. ^ x ^ x 

The Indiana argue that a very large proportion of Natives are still at a stage of 
barter rather than of cash payments, and that it would be a serious injury to the 
Natives to cut out all barter at this early stage Furthermore, monopolies will in- 
evitably create low puces and the Native growers would not get a full market value 
for their produce. As regards proper gradiag of the produce intend^ for ^port 
overseas, the remedy is in the hands of the Administration. All ^ produce could be 
graded at the ports of Tanganyika at a small cost prior to shipment to foreign 
countries* This has been done already in other countries (mclumng Keny^ and could 
easily be also done in Tanganyika. It does not also necessarily follow tMt a single 
buyer operating over a monopolised area would pay more attention to the grading 
of produce than would a number of three traders * 

Dangers of Monopoly System 

I regret to say that despite all protests and entreaties by the Indian community 
in Tanganyika, both the aforesaid Ordinances have boon passed Into Law and ate 
now in operation^ When we remember that nearly 90 per cent, of the trade of that 
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territory is m ladian hands it will easily be seen how dangerous both these Ordi- 
nances are to Indian prosperity. Even though under the second Ordinance a mono- 
poly may in the first instance, be given to an Indian firm, yet in years to come 
these monopolies would most certainly go into European hands. In any case the 
Native grower would be sure to suffer as monopolies must necessaxily tend to low 
purchase pnces. Free trade and stimulating competition alone would induce buyers 
of produce to pay top pnces. The monopoly system would place the small Indian 
shop-keepers entirely at the mercy of some nig European company, both in lespect 
of buying and selling Native-grown produce. 

PBECARiors Position of Indians 

One thing in this connection has made me extremely anxious and is noteworthy 
in India. Although I have been a keen student of East African Indian questions, 
all this new legislation was entirely unknown to me. It is quite possible that I should 
have heard nothing about it if I had not happened to visit these parts on my way 
back to South Africa. I found also that the members of the South African Indian 
Delegation had received very little knowledge and information about the Ordinances. 
This shows how very precarious the position of Indians Overseas has become. There 
IS no directly responsible Indian Agent, such as an Indian Consul, at Lourenco 
Marques ; there is also no Indian Trade Commissioner at Mombasa or Dares-es- 
Salaam, who could immediately cable to India itself the news of all repiessive legis- 
lation adversely affecting nearly the whole of the Indian population in those teirito- 
tories. I am afraid that if these Ordinances become permanent, the Indian popula- 
tion in East Africa, south of Kenya, may be reduced by at least 50 per cent, m the 
course of another five years, for they would find it utterly impossible to carry out 
a profitable trade in the face of such disabilities. 


INDIA AND THE OHAWA CONFERENCE 

Merchants^ Federation's Memorandum 

Mr. Walchand Hirachand, President of the Federation of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry, Bombay, addressed in April the following representation on 
behalf of the committee of the Federation with regard to the Ottawa session of the 
Imperial Economic Conference to 

(IJ The Rt. Hon’ble the Secietary of State for India, London. 

(21 The President, Imperial Economic Conference, Ottawa. 

(3) The Private Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy, Simla. 

(4) The Secretary to the Government of India, Commerce Department, Simla. 

The attention of the committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry has been drawn to an announcement*^ made by the Hon^ble Sir 
George Rainy, Commerce Member to the Government of India, on the floor of the 

■‘‘Mr. 0. S Ranga Aiyar asked the following short notice question which elicited 
an important reply 

'‘Will the Government of India take part in the Imperial Economic Conference^ at 
Ottawa next July ? Will the Government be pleased to make a statement explaining 
what action th^ propose to take in the mauter 

Sir George Rainy made the following reply : — 

^^he Government of India have agreed to send their delegation on the Imperial 
Economic Conference, which will meet at Ottawa in July next. They have been 
informed that the principal item on the agenda will be the discussion of the policy of 
a trade between the different countries or the Empira They have been invited in 
joart^ular to consider the question whether, having regard to the new tariff policy of 
Hie Jlajefety's Government in the United ^ngdom, Great Britain and India should 
enter mtd a tariff amreement embodying a reciprocal preferential tanff ^reement so 
as to benefit the trade of both the countries. The Government of India have accepted 
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Assembly on Monday, the 4fch, April, announcing the personnel of the delegation 
which IS to repiesent India at the forthcoming Ottawa session of the Imperial 
Economic Conference. The committee regret to find that the personnel of the 
Indian delegation, though mainly consisting of non-ofiieials, was not selected in 
consultation with the piedominant commercial and industrial interests in the country 
as represented by the Federation Though m other constituent parts of the Empire 
delegations to th»s session of the confeience might be foimed oi Cabinet Ministers 
or officers representing the Government of the country, in a country like India where 
the administration is run on entirely different lines and where the Government are 
not ^‘responsible to the people'’ in the sense in which it is understood in the Self- 
Governing Dominions of the Empue, it is essential tor the Government of India 
as a precautionary measure to consult Indian commercial and industrial interests 
in nominating the Indian Delegation to such Confeiences. The Delegation 
to the Ottawa Conference, as constituted at present, is neither representa- 
tive of any predominant commercial or industrial interest in the country, nor, the 
Committee believe, are they in a position to express their independent views on 
several of the questions coming up before the Conference for decision, the members 
being the nominees of the Government. They will be mainly acting under the 
instructions, issued by the Government of India about the nature of which the 
commercial community is kept in the daik. Bearing in mind how the fiscal policy 
of the Government of India has been shaped till now the Committee feel that it 
would be most undesirable for the Government of India, on the eve of the trans- 
ference of power to Indian hands, to commit the future Government of the country 
to any reciprocal preferential tariff agreement. 

“India is not at present enjoying full control over her fiscal policy and as such 
is unable to take any independent view of the various proposals that would be sub- 
mitted for consideration at the Conference relating to reciprocal preferential tariffs 
between the United Kingdom and India. The Government had so far failed to 
acquaint the Indian commercial community with the potentialities of the Ottawa 
Conference by not taking them into their confidence with regard to Government’s 
attitude on these questions. In the absence of any definite information as to the 
attitude of the Government of India at the said Conference beyond a mere state- 
ment in the Assembly to the effect, that “in case of a conclusion of a trade 

agreement, any changes in Tariff which such agreement may involve will 
be duly placed before the Legislature for its approval,'’ the Committee 

have no idea about the implications of the various proposals before the 
Conference relating to the Imperial Preference and Reciprocity. They, therefoie, 
wish unequivocally to state that until India gets effective control over her fiscal 
policy, under no circumstances would she reconcile herself to the application of the 
Imperial preference and reciprocity of any nature as far as she is concerned. Though 
this view has been expressed from time to time from public platform, in the 

press and the legislatuxe of the country in the past, it is all the more necessary for 

the Committee to reiterate it as India is passing through a crisis of unprecedented 
magnitude being on the threshold of a new era that would be inaugurated by 
the transference of the British administration in the country to pm>ular legislature. 

“The Committee feel that if any commitment is made by the Indian Delegation 
at the Ottawa Session of the OonfereDce without the full knowledge and agreement 
of the Indian commercial interests as represented by the Federation, it would not 
only exasperate Indian public opinion and support the conviction that India is 
being used as a pawn in the greater interests of Great Britain, but would unneces- 
sarily strain the feelings between the two countries. The Committee, therefore, 
request that it is desirable in the interests of both Great Britain and the Empire 
that the Government of India or their Delegation at the Conference should not 
commit themselves to any policy, particularly to the application of the principle of 


that invitation, and His Excellency the Viceroy, with the approval of the Secretary 
of State, has appointed the following gentlemen to represent India at the Conference ; 
Leader : Sir Atul Chatterjee. Members ; Mr. B. K. Shanmukham Ohetty, Sir 
Festonji Ginwala, Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon, Sahibzada Abdul Samad Khan and 
Sir George Rainy. 

**lf the conclusion of a agreement is recommended as a result of the Conference, 
ny changes in tariff which it may involve will be duly placed before the Legislature 
or its approval. The Government of India have no wish to put any such changes 
nto effect unless the Legislature is satisfied that they are in the interests of India.’’ 
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the Imperial Preference and reciprocity at this juncture, and it should be left to the 
future popular Government of the country, that would be constituted by 
the new Government of India Act, to shape their policy rrgaidinf? inter-imperial 
trade relations, including the application of leciprocal pieferential tariff agreement 
in a manner as would best serve the interests of this country 

“In any case, I have the honour to make it clear on behalf of the Federation that 
no commitment not only in respect of Imperial preference and reciprocity, but with 
regard to all economic questions made at the said Conference, will be binding on 
India until she gets full freedom over her own affairs and until she formulates her 
own fiscal policy suitable to her own needs and requirements after going through 
the pros and cons of the question. I have, therefore, the honour to icquest you to 
take a note of the considered opinion of the Committee of this Federation with 
reference to any attitude that may bo taken at the Ottawa Session of the Conference 
by the Indian Delegation.” 


GotCs Reply to Indian Chambers Federation 

Eeplying to the Secretary to the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry on the subject of the Imperial Economic Conference at Otta^va Mr. Drake, 
Commerce Secretary, said, dated Simla, 3l8t May 1932 

In your letter Nos. 484 and 493, dated respectively the 8th and 9th April, your 
called attention to certain press reports intimating that His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom had invited the British trade and Shipping Federations and 
the Trades Union OonCTess in Great Britain to appoint representatives to attend the 
Ottawa Conference and that the industnal organisations m certain of the Dominions 
were deputing representatives to act as observers, who would have access to the 
sittings of the conference and to the literature pertaining to it. You asked whether 
the Government of India intended to offer facilities of that nature to such observers 
as might be deputed by the Federation at their own cost, and whether the Govern- 
ment of India proposed to invite tho Federation to appoint representatives to attend 
the couference. 

On receipt of your two letters, referred to in the preceding para, the Government 
of India made an enquiry by cable from the Secretag of State, asking him to 
ascertain and inform that wnat action had been taken by His Majesty's Government 
in the United Kingdom in the matter of inviting trade and commercial organisations 
to appoint representatives, and whether the observers deputed by such or^isations 
would be permitted to attend the sittings of the Conference and have access to its 
papers, while awaiting a reply to that enquiry the Government of India received 
from the President of the Fweration his letter No F-5^ dated 22nd Apnl 1932 in 
reply to their letter to the Federation dated 14th April. In that letter, the Federa- 
tion have stated unequivocally their opinion that, in the present stage of her political 
development, India should, in no circumstances, enter into any trade agreement with 
ano^er country in the Empire on a basis of reciprocity , and the Government of 
India understand from the letter that, in the opinion of the Federation, it is desirable 
that India should decline to discuss the question of entering into a trade agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom in spite of the new circumstances created by the 
United Kingdom Import Duties Act of 1932 and regardless of whether refusal to 
consider the possibilities of the trade agreement will injuriously affect the export 
trade of India. 

In view of the letter cited above, the Government of India are at a loss to under- 
stand why the Federation should constitute to enquire whether they will be mvited to 
appoint representatives to attend a conference, with the whole object of which they 
have expressly and publicly dissociated their organisation. 

I am however to state for the information of the Federation the position as 
r^ards attendance at Ottawa of rspresentatives other than delegates and advisers, 
whose object will be to represent, not certain political views, but definite industrial 
and commercial interests. It is understood that a number of industries in the 
United Kingdom desire to send to Ottawa of representatives of their own interests, 
whose advice will be available to the delegates and advisers. The expenses of such 
repweniativ^ would be borne by the interests they represent, and the delegation 
xtom tjhe United Kin^m would be in no way responsible for them nor is it con- 
that they should attend the meetings of the Conference or have access to 
official documentfiu It is understood furthmr fiuat in the case of at least one of the 
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Dominions, businessmen will attend at Ottawa at their own expense and will be 
available for consultation as and when necessary. 

As the Federation are aware, six delegates have boon appointed to represent the 
Government of India at the Confeienee In addition the appointment of a few expert 
advisers is likely shortly to be made. If, in addition, commercial and industrial 
interests m India decide to send rep^-esentatives to Ottawa at their own expense, the 
Government of India have no doubt that the Indian Delegation will be glad to 
avail itself of the advice of such persons on particular points as and when neecs- 
saiy. But the question of the attendance of such representatives at meetings and of 
allowing them access to the Conference papers must be left for decision by the 
Conference itself 

I am to add that a copy of this letter is being endorsed to the Chambeis of 
Commerce and other Associations which were addressed in the Government of 
India’s letter. No. 752-T (4), dated 6th April 1932. 

Government's Letter to Indian Merchants' Chamber 

In letter No 752— T (4) dated 6th April to the Indian Meichants’ Chamber, the 
Government of India, Department of Commerce, observed — 

‘‘Your Chamber has doubtless taken note of the recent announcement in the 
Legislative Assembly relating to India’s particiption in the Imperial Economic 
Conference to be held at Ottawa next July 

2. Your Chamber will observe from tho statement made by the Hon’ble Sir 
George Rainy that the Government of India accepted the invitation extended to 
them to take part m the discussion at Ottawa of the question whether, having re- 
gard to the new tariff policy of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
Great Britain and India should enter into a tariff agreement embodying a recipro- 
cal preferential regime so designed as to benefit the trade of both countries, and 
that the members of the delegation which will repiesent India have already been 
appointed. 

3. In inviting your Chamber to represent its views in the matter, I am, in the 
first place, to explain the circumstances in which the Government of India have 
decided to take part in negotiations which may result m iccommcndations that a 
preferential tariff agreement should be concluded between Great Britain and India. 
As your Chamber is doubtless awaie, the Government of India’s policy has hitherto 
been based on a single-decker tariff consisting mainly of purely revenue duties but 
containing certain duties imposed in pursuance of the policy of discriminating pro- 
tection for Indian industries. In the case of two classes of imports, namely, articles 
manufactured from steel and cotton piece-goods, differential rates of duty are at 
present in force upon goods of British ana those not of British manufacture. These 
differential rates of duty were, as was explained when the relevant legislation was 
under consideration, incorporated in the tariff in thej interests of the consumer in 
India. All commercial treaties and trade agreements into which India has entered 
with foreign countries are in the matter of tariffs, confined to the reciprocal grant 
of the most-favoured-nation treatment, that is to say, India undertakes in them to 
grant to the other party treatment in respect of imports and exports not less favour- 
able than that given to any other foreign country. No treaty or trade agreement 
has hitherto been entered into on a bargaining basis by which is meant the ^ grant 
of a preferential rate of import duty in India in return for the grant of reciprocal 
benefits by the other party to the agreement. Now the Import Duties Act 1932, 
recently passed by the British Parliament, has imposed with effect from the ^ 1st 
March 1932 a general duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on all goods imported into 
the United Kingdom with certain exceptions and has empowered the Government 
to impose additional duties on the recommendation of an Advisory Committee, Under 
the provisions of the Act goods product or manufactured in the Dominions and 
India will until *the 15th Novemoer, 1932, be free of the general duty of 10 per cent 
and also of any additional duty which may be imposed. Dominion and Indian 
products have thus been given free entry into the tJmted Kingdom for a period of 
eight and a half months and the object of this provision is to give an op^rtunity 
to each country m the Empire, if it so wi^es, to enter into a trade ^eemeni with 
the United Kingdom. If no such agreement is made with India, His Majesty^s 
Government in the United Kingdom will be free after the date mentioned above to 
impose on all imports from India any duty authorised by the Act. 
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(4) In the circumstances the Government of India considered that it \ras clearly 
in the interest of the country that the offer made by His Majesty^s Government m 
the United Kingdom should be accepted m order that the possibilities ot a special 
trade agreement might be discussed hy representatives of the two Governments in 
connection with the forthcoming Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa At the 
same time, they have made it cleai that if the conclusion of a trade agreement bet- 
ween Great Britain and India is recommended involving any changes m the Indian 
customs tariff, any such changes proposed will be placed before the Indian Legis- 
lature for Its approval, and that the Government ot India have no wish to put any 
such charges mto effect unless the Legislature is satisfied that they are in the inter- 
ests of India. Further, m the exceptional circumstances, and m view, particularly, 
of the shortness of time remaining before the Conteicnce, the Government of India 
have decided to address your Chamber direct and to ask for any proposals or sug- 
gestions which it may wish to make regarding matters which might in its opinion 
be brought specially to the attention of the Indian Delegation. I am to request, 
however, that a copy of any reply which your Chamber desires to make to this 
letter may be furnished to the Government of Bombay, when the original is sent to 
this Department and that, as time is pressing, steps may kindly be taken to ensure 
wxat the reply is despatched so as to reach this Department not latter than the let 
May 1932. 

Bombay Merchants^ Chamber’s Reply to Government 

The following is the text of the reply sent by the Bombay Indian Merchants 
Chamber to the Government of India’s letter regarding the Ottawa Conference, dated 
30th. April 1932 *— 

I am directed by the committee of this Chamber to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter No, 752-T (4), dated 7th April 1932 The committee have considered the 
announcement in the Legislative Assembly relating to India’s participation in the 
Imperial Economic Conference and the various statements in the press from different 
quarters indicating the scope or the possible results of the said conference. 

Without involving any reflection on the individuals, who .constitute the personnel 
of the Indian delegation to this conference, the committee desire to state that the 
personnel in the case of India would be materially different from that ot every 
Dominion represented at this conference. In the case of Dominions also, .it is the 
respective Governments m power, who nominate the delegates but these Governments 
are responsible to, and represent, the majority party in the Dominion legislatures. 
In the case of India a complaint on this score nas been raised by chis^ Chamber m 
the past and must continue to be raised until the promised constitutional reforms 
establish real responsibility. The Government had the opportunity of consulting the 
legislature and also of inviting the views of Central commercial associations like 
this chamber on the personnel and it is regretted that this was not done. A Dele- 

g ation, which thus consists merely of nominees of the Indian Government that has 
een in the past described as a subordinate branch of His Majesty’s Government, 
may be useful in the collection and dissemination of relevant information, but must 
necessarily lack the authority to bind this country oven for the ima-ediate future. 
Nor could it claim to speak in the name of India or to have Indian public opinion 
definitely behind it. The committee have noticed that, in the United Kingdom, 
Government have agreed that the official delegation should be accompanied by in- 
dustrialists and leaders of business as well as representatives of trade unions and 
other interests likely to be affected. They regret that the Government of India have 
not made even this attempt to make India’s participation real in the conference by 
associating with the delegation representative Indians, whose experience and advise 
would be at the disposal of the delegates. Such association would, without doubt, 
have been one method of curtailing the stage of any possible negotiations, which 
may emanate from this conference, as the committee feel that it is very material 
for all interests, which are likely to be affected by any proposal or recommendation 
of fcius conference, to be fully and properly consulted b^ore any such recommenda- 
tion is accepted even in principle. The committee do not know whether Govern- 
ment consider it too late to remedy this omission. 

With r^rd to the main issue, viz., a policy of trade agreements between different 
^tintri^ of the Empire, ^*my committee would like to express clearly that they 
have always be^ opposed to a policy of imperial preference. Thdr opposition to 
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this in the past has been based not merely on sound economic giounds which were 
at one time endorsed even by the Government of India in their communique on 
this subject (Reference Lord Ouizon’s communique of 1903) but also on the politi- 
cal ground that India is not an equal membei of the Empire on a par with Iho 
Dominions. Indians have been denied elementary human rights enjoyed by White 
citizens in various parts ot the Empire, and conditions have not been such as to 
endear to the Indian mind the notion of Empire Citizenship My committee, there- 
fore, think that the proper atraospheie for the adopting of a general policy of tiade 
agreements involving any preference between India and the members of the Empire 
will not aiise till aftei the establishment ot the reformed Constitution involving the 
responsibility of the Government of India in these matters to the legislature. Since 
the date when such a constitution is to be established, is according to more than 
one authoritative pronouncement, to be not very far, the committee would suggest 
that India’s acceptance of a general policy of Imperial Preference or of any broad 
principle envisaging tiade agreements between the various parts of the Empire 
should be deferred till after India has in the matter of its constitution, attained the 
status of a Full Dominion 

As a general pimciple, the committee feel that India’s experience in the past with 
regard to agreements, based on political grounds, has not been satisfactory, and any 
agreements, which are to be based on such grounds, may be therefore well deferred 
till the Government and the delegation from India can speak more truly in the 
name of the people than they can at present. They further feel that nothing should 
be done, which would preclude the fieedom of India either in the future, or there- 
after, to undertake negotiations and to effect advantageous trade agreements with 
important customers and important buyers of India’s produce and products who 
may not be membei s of the Empire In other words they are emphatic that politi- 
cal consideration should be altogether eschewed from the deliberations at Ottawa, 
as indeed it is very doubtful if these considerations are prominently advanced, 
whether Indian public opinion will be reconciled to anaugements, not because they 
are advantageous to India, but because India is included and for such purposes 
reckoned as part of the Empire. 

On an examination of the problem, my Committee further feel that even if agree- 
ments offering equal reciprocal benefits are to be negotiated, it is extremely impro- 
bable that theie would be the double coincidence when trade between two countries 
(even if they happen to be m the Empire) offers equal benefits to both. Existing 
trade which is the outcome of many years’ arrangements without the sort of pre- 
ference which may now be proposed would take considerable time to readjust to the 
new conditions and it is not feasible to calculate m advance the full effects and to 
forecast the full mutual benefits, which may arise. The Committee do not see the 
possibility of any agreements bemg arrived at, which will embrace the whole, or 
even the bulk, of the exports from India to another country, say the United King- 
dom and the whole of the imports from the United Kingdom to India, The Com- 
mittee would, therefore, request the personnel to keep clear of any such generality, 
as on closer examination it is more likely than not found to be unworkable and 
unacceptable 

By elimination, the scope for any really useful and mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ment is limited to concrete propositions with regard to certain items of India’s 
exports to U. K. and certain items of India’s export from the U. R. In the absence 
of all detailed information and of the expression of any definite proposals from the 
Government of the United Kingdom, the Committee would advise the delegates to 
listen to the discussions to assure the various, countries of the Empire of India’s 
desire to consider fully any arrangements ,that are advanced on strictly business 
grounds and that are demonstrably in the interests of India. Such consideration 
would, however, involve a full preliminary consultation with all the interests, 
agricultural and others, which are concerned. India is .backward in industry 
and, therefore, values such industry as has been estabhshed, and any pro- 
posals involving a serious setback to such industries would naturally not appeal to 
Indian public opinion, Considerations of revenue arising out of existing tariffs and 
affecting Government finance would also find a place in the examination of whatever 
proposals that emanate. Nor can any representative Indian omit Ifor one moment 
the reaction on India’s important customers outside the Empire and the possibility 
of retaliation from that quarter. Taking it on the whole, while the Conference at 
Ottawa may ofier a suitable opportunity for a mutual gesture of goodwill, and while 
some of the Dominions may have concrete proposals on which public opinion in 
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their country has been definitely ascertained, in the case of India the Conference can 
only lead to stimulation of thought m these diiections Even if concrete proposals 
are put forward with regard to the United Kingdom and this country m respect of 
specific Items ot India’s imports as tar as one can judge at the present moment, it 
18 not immobable that most of such proposals advanced m the initial enthusiasm tor 
Impeiial Preferenee may be found not feasible on closer examination. The Com- 
mittee would, theretore, urge on the members ot the delegation the need for extreme 
caution and, above all, for not committing either the Government of India, whom 
they lepresent, or the Government of India responsible to the people, which may 
come to be established hereatter, to any principle or policy, however general it may 
be until such principle or policy has received attention and examination m this 
country. 

I am directed further by my Committee to say that the delegation represents the 
Government of India and not India as mentioned m paragraph Z It is because ot 
this that the assurance of Government that ‘‘the Government of India have no wish 
to put any such changes into effect, unless the Legislature is satisfied that they are 
in the interests of India,” becomes very significant The Committee^ however, trust 
that Government recognise that the solid block of official and nominated members 
imposes on the elected members of the Legislature a serious handicap. It is 
tantamount to a demand not for a bare majority, but for an excessive and 
arbitrary majority. It has led in the past, when Government were able to take 
even a meagre few of the elected members with them, to the declaration 
that the Indian Legislature has endorsed certain policy of Government, whereas, 
m effect, the elected representatives, who alone would represent the country, 
were by absolute majority opposed to such policy. The Committee feel that to be 
delicate issues afiectmg fiscal relations between England and India, which are likely 
involved in any recommendations emanating from Ottawa, should not be prejudiced, 
and that an atmosphere of suspicion in regard to the clear opinion of Indian repre- 
sentatives m the Legislature should not be aroused. They, therefore, trust that in 
ascertaining the views of the Legislature on this question Government will direct the 
official block and their nominees not to vote. In respect of these all-important ques- 
tions this is the least that may be expected of Government even under the present 
constitution. 


Calcutta Indian Chamber’s Letter to Government 

The following letter was addressed by the Secretary, Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta, to the Secretary, Government of India, Department of Com- 
merce, re : Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa. 

I am directed by the Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 
to refer to your letter No. 752-T (4) dated the 6th April 1932, mvitiug their views 
in regard to the advisability of India entering into a Tariff agreement embodying a 
reciprocal preferential regime, so designed as to benefit the trade of India and the 
United Kingdom. My Committee have considered very carefully the contents of 
your letter under reference and at the outset they desire me to express their regret 
that the personnel of the Indian delegation to the Ottawa Conference, though con- 
sisting mainly of non-officials, was not settled in consultation with the Federation ot 
Indian Chamber of Commerce and Industry as representing the commercial and 
industrial interests of the country. The true opinion of the country on such a ques- 
tion cannot be expressed by a delegation nominated m the way m which it is done 
by the Government. 

I am further directed to point out that the Indian Chamber of Commerce has 
always been opposed to the grant of Imperial Preference in the past, and my Com- 
mittee desire to reiterate their opinion here, that after a due consideration of all 
i^evant facts in this connection they see no juBtification at pr^ent for India enter- 
ing into any Tariff agreement with Great Britain, embodying a reciprocal preferen- 
, %m regime. My Committee would like to point out m this connection that in the 

f iat India has always been opposed to Imperial Preference, In the year 1903, the 
overpm^rt of India were consulted on the question of Imperial Preference from 
le ^t^-poiht of the interest of India, After reviewing the position of India, the 
nature otWr trade and traffic and her commercial relations with the Empire and 
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other countries, the general conclusion of the Government of India was that from 
an economic standpoint India had something, but peihaps not very much, to ofibr 
to the Empire, that she had very little to get in return and she had a gieat deal 
to lose or to risk Up to the time of the last Great War, India and the majority 
of the Crown Colonies had not adopted the principle of Imperial Preference and the 
India Government had definitely stated that it did nob see its way to grant prefer- 
ence to the United Kingdom. The Fiscal Commission considered the question of the 
adoption of a policy of Imperial Preference by India and arrived at the conclusion, 
after a very careful consideration of all the factors concerned, that India could not 
grant extensive preference without serious loss to herself and that it would not be 
reasonable for India to incur such a burden (Vide Report of the Indian Fiscal 
Commission, paragiaph 239). 

India’s Trade With Britain 

My Committee would invite the attention of the Government of India m this 
connection to the volume and nature of the Trade of India with ,the United King- 
dom and the British India during recent years. The Government of India are no 
doubt aware that out of the total export trade of India as much as 71 p.c, consists 
of articles which come under the classification of ‘food, drink and tobacco” and 
“raw materials and produce and ai tides mainly unmanufactured.” In regard to 
imports received in India about 71 p.c. of the total represents “article wholly oi 
mainly manufactuied.” The pre-war average peicentage of such articles was 76 p c. 
as compared with 71 p c. during the year 192y-30 and 66 p e. during the year 1930- 
31, Broadly speaking, therefore, it can be said that India imports manufactures and 
exports raw materials and foodstuffs On an analysis of India's trade with the 
United Kingdom, my Committee find that the volume of India’s imports from the 
United Kingdom, is continually decieasing, whereas India imported 62 p.c. (on an 
average) of her total imports from the United Kingdom during the pre-war period 
its import fiom the United Kingdom during the year 1929-30 fell to 42 p.c. In 
regard to her exports while India exported 25 p o. (on an average) of her total 
export trade the United Kingdom during the pre-war period,;she exported only 1 p.e. 
in the year 1929-30 and 24 p.c m the year 1930-31. The total of both the import 
and export trade of India with the United Kingdom has also been consistently fail- 
ing from 40 p.c. which is the pre-war average, to 30 p.c, in the year 1929-30 as well 
as m 1930-31. 

Analysing the figures of India's trade with the British Empire, my Committee 
find that as compared with the pre-war aveiage the total import trade of India with 
the British Empire has declined from 69 p c to 51 p.c. in the year 1930-31, the 
export trade has decreased fiom 41 p.c. which is the pei-war average, to 36 p.c. 
in the year 1929-30 and 39 p.c. in the year 1930-31. The total of import and export 
trade with the British Empire fell from 52 p,c. which is the pre-war average to 42 
p.c. in 1929-30 as well as in 1930-31, 

Growing Trade With Other Countries 

India’s trade with other foreign countries has, on the other hand, been slowly 
growing. Her import trade with other foreign countries increased from 30 p.c, 
which IS the pre-war average, to 48 p c. m 1929-30 and 53 p.e. in 1930-31, and her 
export trade increased from 68 p.c which is the pre-war average, to 64 p.c. in 1929- 
30 and 60 p c. in 1929-30 and 60 p.c, in 1930-31. The total of import and exjport 
trade of India with other foreign countnes witnessed an increase from 47 p.c. which 
is the pre-war average, to 57 5 p.c, in 1929-30 and 57.6 p.c, m 1930-31. 

A glance at the figures of value of India’s foreign trade will reveal that India’s 
exports usually exceed her imports m the case of all countries excepting the United 
Kingdom where the reverse has always been the case. It was only during the year 
1930-31 that India had an excess of exports over imports from the Uniteof Kingdom 
to the extent of Rs. 7 crores. 

Analysing the commodities which constitute the import trade of India, we find 
that the United Kingdom supplied during the years 1929-30 and 1930-31, 63 p.c. and 
58 pc. of her total imports of cotton manufactures, 20 p.c. and 23 pc. of her total 
imports of motor-cars and motor-cycles etc., 56 jp c. andf 53 p.c. of her total imports 
of instruments, 59 p c. and 52 p.c. of her total imports of iron and steel, 75 p.c. and 
74 p.c. of her total imports of machinery, 35 pc. and 36 p.c. of her total imports of 
hardware, 58 p.tc. and 59 p. c. of ’her total imports, lot liquors and 32 p. c, 
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and 31 p.c, of her total imports of paper. Analysing the export trade, we find that 
India exported to the United Kingdom during the years 1929-30 and 1930-31, 80 p c, 
and 84 p.c of her total exports ot tea, 20 p c. and 17 p c of her total exports of 
jute (raw), 6 pc. and 5 p c. of her total exports of jute manufaetures, 66 pc. and 
65 pc of her total exports of cotton (raw), 16 pc. and 15 pc of her total exports 
of oil seeds, 2 p,c. and 9 p.c of her total exports of food grains, and 46 p.c and 52 
pc. of her total expoits of hides and skins (law and tanned) While the share of 
the United Kingdom in the import trade of India fell from 42 p c. m 1929-30 to 
37 p.c in 1930-31, the value of the imports of the United Kingdom decreased from 
Rs 103 crores to Rs. 61 crores Although the percentage of the export trade 
from India to the United Kingdom increased from 21 p c in the year 1929-30 to 24 
pc in 1930-31, the value of the export tiade to the United Kingdom fell from Rs. 
69 crores to Rs. 34 crores. The piineipal articles exported to the United Kingdom 
during the year 1930-31 were tea (value Rs. 20 ciores), hides and skins (value Rs. 
6 crores), raw and manufactured jute (value Rs. 4 crores), raw cotton, seeds and 
food grams (value Rs. 3 crores each) and raw wool (value Rs. 2 crores ) These 
articles taken together represented about 79 p c of the total exports of the United 
Kmgdom as compared with 77 p c. m 1929 30 A study of the statistics of foreign 
trade of India will indicate that a very large bulk of the commodities imported from 
the United Kingdom, comes undei the heading of manufactuied articles, that the im- 
portance of the United Kmgdom in the supply of these commodities is declining, that 
the share of countries hke Japan, United States, etc , is increasing, and that a large 
bulk of the commodities exported to the United Kmgdom comes undei the heading 
of raw matenals and foodstuffs. 

Little Benefit Fbom Prefesbnoe 

After analysing the foreign trade of India with the United Kmgdom and the 
British Empire, my Committee feel that India has not much benefit to derive fiom 
a preference which tends to be more important in the case of manufactured goods 
than in the case of raw materials. As the Fiscal Commission rightly pointed out, 
manufacturers nearly always meet with keen competition in the foreign markets and 
therefore a preference on manufactures is nearly always of value. The position m 
regard to raw materials and foodstuffs which constitute 70 p.c , of India’s exports, 
is, however, different. In the first place, they are usually admitted free in the 
foreira markets, so that the possibility of a preference hardly arises. My Committee 
would invite the attention of the Government of India to the list enclosed with their 
letter under reference, giving a list of the goods exempted fiom the general %d 
valorem’ duty of 10 p.c. imposed by the united Kingdom, in the year 1932. This 
list of goods exempt^ from the general ‘ad valorem°duty contains such articles as 
tea, cotton (raw), wool and animal hair (raw), hides and skins and rubber (raw). 
India exports large quantities of these articles to the United Kingdom and on these 
she has hardly any preference to get as they are exempted fiom these duties. Even 
though a small duty may be put on these raw materials which are now exempted, 
India cannot gain much by preferential duties as she supplies necessaries which must 
be purchased from her and indeed on exports ot some ai tides like, for instance, jute 
which IS India’s monopoly, no preference can be given to her. Again, at best, the 
preference that can be tended to India would be very small because England cannot 
afford to levy high duties on such commodities. Besides, usually the markets for 
raw materials being to^ a large extent leady made and not m need of nursing, they 
stand very much less In need of preference than manufactures and the gam to them 
by preference is likely to be correspondingly smaller. A policy of preference in re- 
lation to her imports would cause a distinct economic loss to the people of India 
who, it must be remembeied, are very poor and are already bearing a considerable 
burden incidental to the protection granted to the various industries m the pursuit 
of a pohey of more rapidf industrial development. My Committee are emphatically 
of opinion, however, that it would not be proper to inflict an unwarranted and un- 
avoidable extia burden on the Indian consumers for the benefit of British manufac- 
turers. What is more, my committee are also apprehensive that a policy of prefer- 
euee would dimmish the benefits of full protection which might be given to any 
iodian industry for its development 

My Committee^ further feel that from the standpoint of India the case for Im- 
perial, Preference in rdation to manufactures from Great Britain is made more un- 
tamable at the present moment, due to the feet that the price level in Great Britain 
has increased Ss a result of the policy of protection recently adopted by Great 
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Britain, The consequence of pjiving preference to and creating a market in India 
for protected British goods will bo that India will be made to bear a part of the 
buiden of protecting industries in Gieat Britain which will doubtless be a heavy 
one. 

The Most Important Consideration 

But the most important consideration which determines the attitude of the Com* 
of the Chamber against the proposal of India entering into any agreement 
with Great Biilain and other Dominions at the present moment is that India is not 
free, that is, does not enjoy Dominion Status in the Empire, that its political status 
IS not the same as all the other partners of the Empire, that the Dominions do not 
treat the Indian citizens on a footing of equality and that anti-Asiatic Legislation 
in so far as it applies to the people of India is not yet unrepealed in many Domi- 
nions and that India does not enjoy unfettered control ovei its fiscal policy and as 
such IS unable to initiate, grant, vary and withdraw preference as and when neces- 
ju the interest of India, at her discietion In this connection, my Committee 
^tild also commend to the careful attention of the Government the following not- 
able observation m regard to Imperial Preference made in the Minute of Dissent 
to the Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission 

‘‘That the condition precedent to any agreement with a British Dominion in trade 
matters on the basis of reciprocity should be the recognition of the right of the 
Indian people to a state of complete equality and the repeal of all Anti-Asiatic 
l^^ws so far as they apply to the people of India.” 

My Committee are aware of the observations made by the Government of India 
that if the conclusion of trade agreement between Great Britain and India is re- 
commended, involving any changes m the Indian Customs Tariff, such change will 
be placed befoie the Indian Legislature for its approval, and the Government have 
no desire to put any such changes into effect unless the legislature is satisfied that 
they are in the interest of India. My Committee, however, feel that at a time when 
the constitution of the Goveinment ot India is undergoing revision no commitments 
should be made towards the acceptance of the pnnciple of Inter-Impenal Prefeience 
by the Goveinment of India under the direction of or in consultation with the 
Secretary of State, and that the hands of the future Government should be left 
unfettered for following a policy calculated to promote the interest of India My 
Committee would also take this opportunity of mentioning that any commitments 
by the present Government to the principle of Imperial Preference would make her 
liable to measure of prefeience at a time when she is not able to determine them 
by the vote of a wholly elected legislature with her Government responsible to such 
legislature, as is the case in all the Dominions, and would restrict m future the 
freedom of the popular Government. 

Assembly Vote not Trtje Opinion of Country 

In the Legislative Assembly, as it is constituted at present, consisting of a large 
immber of odicial and nominated members, who are not able or free to express 
the true opinioa of the country, the Government will be able to get accepted the 
prmciple of Imperial Preference and regulate it with perfect freedom. The assurance 
therefore that no changes in the fiscal policy of India will be made unless the 
legislature IS satisfied that they are m the interest of; India, is hardly a sufficient 
guaranty for the protection of Indian interests. Any agreement made by Govern- 
ment and ratified by the present Assembly cannot ttoefore be viewed without sus- 
picion and misgiving by the public, and cannot be acceptable to them. Until there- 
fore the time comes when India attains responsible Government, and is able to 
legulate her fiscal policy by the vote of a wholly elected lemslature, and by her 
OTa free will undeterred by regard for its efforts on Great Bntain whose interests 
have received preponderating consideration and preference in the past even to the 
detriment of the best interests of this country, my Committee are emphatically of 
the opinion that India should not be committed to the acceptance of the prmciple 
of ImpCTial Preference at the forthcommg Ottawa Conference. 

My Committee also desire me to observe that it is due to the artificial conditions 
im^sed by British interests with regard to specifications that the differential rates 
of duty at present in force upon goods of British and non-British manufactures in 
regard to articles manufactured from steel, appear to be in the interests of the 
consumer, in India, As a matter of fact, India has been forced to use British ste^ 
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because of the specifications and conditions laid down by the Govern i ent, Kailwaye, 
Port Trusts and other quasi-government bodies in regard to the supply of such 
materials, I am also directed to point out that in the year 1930, there was a very 
strong opposition from the public when the Government intioduced the principle of 
Imperial Preference in relation to the measure of piotection to the Indian Cotton 
Textile Industry, The entire commercial community was opposed to the measure 
of Imperial Preference embodied in the Bill but the legislature had no other alter- 
native but to accept the measure, on pam of withdrawal of the Bill introduced for 
giving piotection to the industry. The Government of India must also have observed 
that in spite of this measure of Imperial Preference, there has been a rapid decline 
in the import of piece-goods from the United Kingdom during the last year What- 
ever attitude tha Delegation appointed by the Government of India to the Ottawa 
Conference may take, my Committee desire to point out in unequivocal terms that 
no commitments would be binding on the Government, which are not ratified by a 
future responsible Government in the country. 

Geeat Misgivings 

It IS a matter of grave concern to the commercial community that the Govern- 
ment of India in their Communique dated the 9th April, 1932 appointing the Tariff 
Board for an enquiry into the question of protection to the Cotton Textile Industry, 
have directed the Board to examine whether the same rate of protection is required 
against the competition of goods manufactured in other countries My Comnuttee 
cannot conceal their feeling that the inclusion of this matter in the terms of refer- 
ence to the Tariff Board immediately after the Sessions of the Assembly, without 
giving the Assembly an opportunity to discuss this mattei, is not only unfair to the 
Assembly but also gives rise to a strong suspicion that the Government of India 
have made up their minds in favour of a preferential regime as far as the United 
Kingdom is concerned It is clear from the terms of the Communique, that the 
Government of Tndia are already biassed in favour of Imperial Preference and my 
Committee in common with the commercial community and the public view this 
suggestion of the Government with very great misgiving. 

In the end, I am to add that while my Chamber would welcome a trade agree- 
ment based on the reciprocity m the interest of both the countries, the present 
atmosphere is not such as would make any such agreements acceptable to the 
pubhc and they would therefore urge upon the attention of the Government that 
they would be taking a very unwise step in seeking to enter into agreements on 
behalf of India with Great Britain and other parts of the Empire at the present 
juncture. 

My Committee trust that the Government of India will be pleased to consider 
this matter very carefully and to bring these views of the Indian. commercial com- 
munity to the attention of India’s Delegation to the Ottawa Conference, 
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THE ROUND TABLE COMMITTEES 


Personnel of the Committees 

• personnel, of the three committees which commenced work in India 

in March 1932 m continuation of the discussions of the second Kound Table 
inference, is ‘as follows — Franchise Committee The Marquis of Lothian 
(Chairman) , Sii Ernest Bennet, M P , E. A. Bn tier, Esqinre, M. P ; 
The Maiquess of Bufferin and Ava , Sir John Ken , J. Milner, M P , The Hon* 
Mary Ada Pickfoid , Dr B Ambedkar , Khan Bahadur Aziz-ul-Haq , The Hon. 
Mr, E. Milnei , Sir Mahomed Yakub , Dewan Bahadur A Eamaswami Mudaliar , 
Subbaroyan , Sir Sundar Singla Ma-jUhia , and Mr. Shnpad Balwant Tambe 
Members) , Messrs Jayaratnam and Laithwaite (Joint Secietanes) , Messrs S P. 
T^o*^P®on and E H T Ward (Assistant Secretaries), Federal Finance Committee . 

Ei^ht Hon’ble Loid Eustace Percy, M. P, (Chairman) , Sii Louis Kershaw . 
J . P Eobinson, Esquire , Lt.-CoJ K P Ha^kar , Nawab Sir Muhammad Akbar 
Hydari , and Mr. Shanker Eao ( also Secretary ) ( Members ). Mr. K Anderson 
(Second Secretary) Indian States Enquiry Committee : The Et Hon’ble J 0 C. 
Davidson, M. P. (Chairman) , Lord Ha8tins:s , Major-General Sir Eobert Hutchinson, 
M. P ; Sir Ee^inald Glancy , Sir Maurice Gwyer , Sir Charles Stuart Williams and 
Mr, J E. Martin (Members) ; Messrs P. J. Patrick and K S Fitze (Joint Secre- 
taries). In addition to these three committees, a Working Committee was cons- 
tituted, which should be bi ought into effective consultation on the recommendations 
of the Committees before the final recommendations were adopted by His Majesty's 
Government. The Prime Minister had nominated the following members to the 
committee, under the Chairmanship of the Govern oi -Gen oral . — The Worldng Com- 
mittee ' The Eaja of Sarila , Eao Bahadur V, T. Kiishnamachari : Nawab Liaqat 
Hayat Khan, Sir Manubhai Mehta, Nawab Sir Muhammad Akbar Hydaii , Sir 
Mirza Muhammad Ismail , Mr. E 0. Benthall , Mr, A. H Ghuznavi , Mi. M. E. 
Jayakar , Mi. N M Joshi , Dr, B. S Mooniee , Sir A P. Patio , Su 0. P. Eama- 
swami Aiyar ; Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru , Dr Shafaat Ahmed Khan ; Capt Sher 
Muhammad EJian , Eao Bahadur Srmivasan , Sardai Saheb Sardai Ujjal Smgh 
and Mr. Zafaiullah Khan. 


Terms of Reference 

The terms of reference of the various committees as enumerated above, 
are outlined in the letters from the Prime Minister to the chairman of those 
committees. 

Franchise Committee 

The Prime Minister's letter to the Marquis of Lolhmn. Chairman of the Fran- 
ehtse Committee, dated 29, 1931 says *— 

^ I have to communicate to you the wishes of His Majesty's Government as to the 
investigation to be undertaken by the Franchise Committee, whose appointment was 
foreshadowed in paragraph 15 of the statement which I made to the Bound Table 
Conference on December last. To your committee His Majesty's Government look 
complete and detailed proposals on which to base the revision of the fratx^ise 
and the arrangement of constituencies for the new legislatures, central and provin- 

t form pait of the constitution envisaged in the statement to which 

I have referred, and since upon these detailed proposals must largdy depend the 
size and the actual composition of the legislatures, His Majesty's Government hope 
that your committee will be in a position in due course so to frame their proposals 
as to present a complete and detailed scheme for the composition of each of the 
provincial legislatures and of the federal le^slature. 

It is apparent, however, that until decisions have been taken upon certain q[ues- 
tions of nnuciple which still remain unsettled, your committee will not be in a po- 
sition to draw up such a plan m its entirety. My present purpose is, therefore, to 
indicate the lines upon which you should approach your task in the immediate 
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You are aware that the present electorate in the Indian provinces amounts to 
less than 3 pn cent of the population of the areas returning membeis to the pro- 
vincial councils, and it is obvious that under this limited franchise the majority of 
people and many large and important sections of the community can enjoy no 
effective repiesentation in the legislatures The principle of a responsible federal 
Government, subject to certain reservations and safe-guards, has been accepted by 
His Majesty's Government, while it has been decided that Governors' provinces are 
to become lesponsibly governed units, enjoying the greatest possible measures of 
freedom from outside interference and dictation in carrying out their own policies in 
their own sphere In these circumstances, it is clearly necessaiy so to "wuuen the 
electorate that the legislatures to which responsibility is to be entrusted should 
be representative of the geneial mass of the population and that no important 
section of the community may lack the means of expressing its needs and its 
opinions. 

Your committee will of course give full weight to the report of the Fianchise 
Sub-Corn mittee of the Round Table Conference and the interesting discussions held.by 
that sub-committee on the questions submitted to it. As the form of the 
or federal legislature had at the date of its deUbaration not yet been decided, the 
sub-committee found it impossible to make suggestions regarding a suitable franchise 
system for it, and their discussions referred primarily to the provincial electorate, p 
was generally held that adult suffrage was the goal which should ultimately ^ be 
attained, but the majority of the sub-committee considered that it was only practica- 
ble to reach that goal by stages, though it was agreed that the basis of nanchise 
could forthwith be broadened and that a large increase was desirable. The sub- 
committee recommended with some dissentients 'the immediate increase of the elec- 
torate so as to enfranchise not less than 10 per cent of the population, and Jpdeed 
a larger numbei, but not more than 25 per cent, of the total p^ulation, if that 
should, on full investigation, be found practicable and desirable* They also reco- 
mmended that, in view of the practical difficulties of enlarging the el^torates to an 
extent which would give direct representation to a larger section of the population, 
consideration shoula be given to the introduction of a scheme by which all adults 
not entitled to a direct vote would be grouped together in a primary group of 
about 20 or in some other suitable manner for the election of one ^ repr^entative 
member of each group who would be entitled to vote in the provincial electorates 
either in the same constituencies as directly qualified voters or in separate constitu- 
encies to be framed for them. _ , -j 

It IS the wish of flis Majesty's Government that your committee should consider 
in the fimt place what extension of franchise for the provincial legislatures is desi- 
rable and administratively feasible, and the popibility of supplementing direct re- 
presentation by a system of group lepresentation or otherwise, and your enquiry 
will doubtless be so conductea as to elicit information which will ouabm you w 
frame proposals for electorates, constituencies and methods of election which will ^ 
required to produce a federal legislature of the type indicated in the third report 
of the Federal Stiueture Committee . , ^ ^ tx 

I need not recapitulate in detail the suggestions of the Franchise Sub-Committee 
of the Round Table Conference regarding the various matters which < arise in 
connection with the publication for franchise, the removal of disputes b^ween ur- 
ban and rural enfranchisement, the desirability or otherwise of giving ea^ commu- 
nity a voting strength proportionate to its numbers, the extension of the fisting 
military service qualification and the introduction of a new educational qualification. 
These questions and otheis will doubtless come under the notice of your committee 
and wul rec^ve due consideration. But I desire to say that His Majesty s Goiwn- 
ment attach special importance to the question of securing a more adequate enfran- 
chisement of women than the existing system, which applies to women the s^e 
qualifications as to men and has produced a women's electorate numbenng less 
than one-twentieth of the total male electorate. Your commiWee should 
also consider by what methods the representation of labour can most effectively be 

secured. . • 

It is evident from the discussions which have occurred in various eonnectio^ns in 
the conference that the new constitution must make adequate provision tot the re- 
presentation of the depress^ classes and that the method of representation by nomina^ 

electorates should be instituted for the depressed classes and your committees in- 
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vestigations should contribute towards a decision of this question by indicating the 
extent to which the depressed classes would be likely, through such general exten- 
sion of the franchise as you may recommend, to seeuie the light to vote in the 
ordinary electorates. On the other hand, should it be decided eventually to consti- 
tute separate electorates for the depressed classes, either generally or m those pro- 
vinces in which they form a distinct and separate element in the population, your 
committee’s inquiry into the general problem of extending the franchise should place 
you in possession of facts which would facilitate the devising of a method of separate 
representation for the depressed classes. 

As regards the general question of the maintenance modification or abolition of 
the existing system of separate communal electorates I can only draw your atten- 
tion to the observations which I made upon this matter in paragraphs 12 and 13 of 
the statement which I made to the conference on Dec. 1 and m my speech in the 
House of Commons m the debate upon that statement on Dec. 2. It is not of 
course, the function of your committee to attempt a settlement of the communal 
problem, but it is clear that the question of communal electorate and the connected 
question of the apportionment of seats in the legislatures to the several communities 
must be settled before your committee can be asked to undertake the task of pre- 
paring a detailed scheme for the composition of the legislatures and for the arrange- 
ment of constituencies upon which they are to be based. As you are aware, the 
Government are deeply anxious that the settlement should be by agieement amongst 
the communities themselves. Meanwhile, I recognise that even the present phase of 
your enquiry may be hampered if you are not m possession of a provisional work- 
ing hypothesis. His Majesty’s Goveinment desire your committee, therefore, to pro- 
ceed, m so far as you may find that the absence of such an assumption would pre- 
clude you from arriving at conclusions, on the assumption that separate communal 
electorates will continue to form a feature of the new constitution. 

The various provincial Governments have during the last twelve years accumulat- 
ed a store of experience of the working of the existing electoral machinery which 
should prove invaluable to your committee, and His Majesty’s Government desire 
that this expenence should be made available to you through the provincial commit- 
tees constituted m each province by the local Government which, while being com- 
posed in the mam of non-official representatives, would each contain a member or 
members with official expenence o£ these matters and to which the official records of 
each Government would be made available I trust that your lordship will take 
early steps to place yourself in touch with the local Governments and with their 
provincial committees and will guide their inquiries by questionnaire or such other 
means as you deem suitable on lines which will enable you to co-ordinate their 
efforts and to bring the provincial committees mto cooperation with your own com- 
mittee m the. formulation of your proposals. 

I should add that if, as seems probable, you find it impossible to complete your 
inquiry during the present cold weather, you will no doubt consider, in the 
light of the progress made m your first tour, whether an interim report on the 
points upon which you may have been able to reach provisional or final conclusions 
will not serve to expedite the progress of the general inquiry of which your 
committee's investigations form part. 

Federal Finance Committee 

Tlie Prime Ministerh letter to the RL Eon Lord Eustace Percy ^ Chatrm^n of 
ihjc Federal Finance Committee, dated Dec, 22, 1931, says 

On behalf of His Majesty’s Government I have to state, for the information and 
guidance of yourselJ^ as chairman of the Federal Finance Committee, and of your 
colleagues, the object for which the committee has been constituted and to indicate 
the matter on wxuch it is required to report. 

As you are aware, a sub-committee of the Federal Structure Committee was 
appointed under the chairmanship of Lord Peel to examine the question of federal 
finance, and the principles embooied in the report of that sub-committee were 
endorsed by the parent committee as a smtable basis on which this part of the con- 
stitution should be drafted. It is, thus,upoa the report presented by Lord Peel’s 
committee that the Labour of your committee will be based, but you should observe 
that the recommendation embodied in that report regarding the functions of the 
exp« committees were modified by the Federal Structure Committee. By far the 
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most important task to be undertaken by your committee will be to subject to the test 
oi figures the suggested classification of revenues and to estimate the probable financial 
position of the federal and provincial Governments under the proposed scheme. 

On the estimates so prepared it will be the duty of your committee to advise as 
to the adjustments, if any, which should equitably be made between the federal 
Government and the provinces. Difficult as this would be if conditions were normal. 
His Majesty’s Government realise that at a time when the Indian Budgets, both 
central and provincial, have been thrown so completely out of gear, the difficulty of 
the task IS immensely increased Nevertheless, as every piecaution must be taken to 
ensure, so far as possible, financial equilibrium in the new Government in India, 
this examination must be made as it is essential that the best advice on this ^ vital 

S ' n should be available before the relevant portion of the constitution is 

In addition to its mam work, your committee will also be required to ex- 
amine and advise on a number of other connected matters referred to in the reports 
of Lord Peel’s committee and of the Federal Structure Committee, of which I may 
mention the treatment of pre-federation debts, the powers of taxation, the new 
sources of revenue, the treatment of piovincial contributions li contributions be 
found neces<5ary, the emergency powers of the federal Government, the borrowing 
powers and the division of the pension charges 

States Enquiry Committee (Financial) 

The P}Wte Mimstei^s letter to the hon, J C, C, Davtdson, Chairman oj 
the States Enquiry Committee (Fznanoml), dated Dee. 16, 1931, says . — 

On behalf of His Majesty’s Government I have to state, for the information and 
guidance of yourself, as chairman of the Indian States Enquiry Committee (Finan- 
cial), and of your colleagues on the committee objects for which the committee has 
been constituted and the specific issues on which it is required to r^ort. 

In my declaration of Dec. 1 the intention of his Majesty’s (3-overnment was 
announced to set up, among other committees, recommended by the Bound Table 
Conference, a committee to explore more fully the specific financial problems arising 
in connection with certain individual states. The recommendation in question wiU 
be found in paragraphs 46 and 47 of the third report of the Federal Structure 
Committee which dealt with the particular financial problems relating to the states 
discussed in paragraphs 17 to 20 and 26 of its finance sub-committee^s report. An 
ideal system of federal finance would be one under which all federal units would 
contribute on a uniform basis to the federal resources. The task of the committee 
18 bnefly to determine how far and in what respects the attainment of this ideal 
IS affiectM by two particular elements in the existing situation * (a) the ascertained 
existing rights of certain states and (b) certatn contributions of a special character 
which many states are now making or have made in the past to the resources of 
the Indian Government. 

The items, an examination of which by the committee has been specialy recomm- 
ended by the Bound Table Conference are, under (a) the varying measures of 
privilege or immunity enjoyed by certain states m respect of external customs and 
salt and. under lb), (1) cash contributions and (2) the value of ceded territories. 

The issues on which the committee are required to report are accordingly as 
follows '—(1) to review the origin and purpose of all cash contributions with a 
view to advising whether they should be immediately reduced or eventually extingu- 
ished in the manner contemplated in paragraph 18 of the report of the Federal 
Finance Sub-Oommittee or must be regarded as outside the scope of that recommen- 
dation as being for special and local purposes or by way of payment for matenal 
assets such as land still in the possession of the contributing states : (2) in regard 
to terntones ceded by certain states, which term does not include the leased terntory 
of Berar to the British Government m return for specific military guarantees, (a) 
to compile a list of such territories, (o) having regard both to the circumstances of 
the original cession and to the financial and other conditions now obtaining to 
express an opinion as to whether any financial adjustment should be made m favour 
of the state concerned as a jpart of the terms of its federation, and if so, to make 
Bjpecific recommendations ; (3) m regard to the varying measures of privil^e or 
immunity in respect of customs and salt enjoyed by certain states, (a) to investigate 
1^6 position in each state with a view to determining the value of the ascertained 
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existing rights in qaestioii , (b) to express an opinion as to what compensation it 
would be worth wbilo for the federal Government to offer in return for the relin- 
quishment of the special privileges which each state now enjoys, or such modi- 
noation thereof as may appear to the committee to be an essential preliminary to 
federation In framing such terms it would be open to the committee to make allow- 
ance for any contributions of special value which the states m question might have 
made or be making to the resouices of the Indian Government. In the fulnlment of 
their task the committee may find some existing facta in the financial or contractual 
relations between the states and the British Government m India which are not speci- 
fically mentioned in then teims of refeicnce, but which have so close a bearing upon 
matters remitted to them that they cannot in the committee’s view be disregaraed. 
It will be open to the committee to take such facts into account m formulating their 
recommendations 

Advice Re. States’ Repeesentation In Leoislatuees 

Another letter fiom the Prime Minister to the ^'ight kon J C, C, Davidson, 
Chairman of the States JUnquiry Committee {Financial), dated Dec 16, says — 

In continuation of my letter of to-day’s date, in hich,'on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government I infoimed yon the specific matteis on which the Indian States Enquiry 
Committee (Financial) are icquired to report, I would invite your attention to the 
passage in my statement on the first Indian Round Table Conference (CMD 3972 
paragraph 16) announcing the Government’s intention to affbri the princes all possi- 
ble assistance by way of advice with the object of facilitating an early decision on 
the distribution among the states of whatever quota may be agreed upon for their 
representation m the legislature Though the functions assigned to the committee 
are restricted to the sphere of finance. His Majesty’s Government are impressed with 
the great and valuable opportunities which the committee will enjoy of coming into 
contact with the rulers and their ministers throughout India. They aceoidingly de- 
sire that the chairman should throughout the committee's tour do his utmost by 
way of mfoimal conversations to afford to the princes (especially those who have 
not taken part m the discussions m London) all possible assistance by way of advice 
in the matter of their representation m the federal legislatuie. 


The Federal Finance Committee Report 

The report of the Federal Committee of the Round Table Conference was released 
for publication on May 7, 1932. The following are extracts from the report : — 

The’’most important task entrusted to the committee was to subject to the test of 
figures the sug^sted classification of revenue and to estimate the probable 'financial 
position of the Federal and Provincial Governments It was also asked to 'advise as to 
the adjustments, if aay,lwhich should equitably be made between the Federal Govern- 
ment and provinces on the basis of its estimates. The other subjects which the 
committee ^ was asked to examine and advise upon included the treatment of the 
pre-federation debt, powers of taxation, now sources of revenue, emergency 
powers of the Federal Government, borrowing powers, and the division of pension 
charges. Our first istep has been to prepare a forecast of the revenue and expenditure 
of the Federal Government. For this purpose we have been furnished by ^e (Govern- 
ment of India with the fullest materials bearing on all heads on revenue and 
expenditure, but we alone have been responsible for bringing them together in a 
combined forecast. The forecast which we give below must not, therefore, be taken 
as necessarily representing the views of the Government of India. 

While we have scmtinised each head of the revenue and expenditure in detail, 
we recognise that, taking each head by itself, the possible margin of error is very 
wide. Taking all heads together, however, we consider that, on the general 
assumptions made by ns, onr estimate fairly represents the probable financial 
position of the Federal Government in the early days of federation. It has sHm 
to be remembered that our revenue forecast thioughout has, generally speaMng, 
been based on the rates of taxation imposed by the First Finance Act of 1931 ; 
56 
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that 19 to say, we have not taken into account the special surcharges of customs, 
income-tax and salt at present in force. This is an assumption which in all the 
circumstances, we feel obliged to make, but we do not wish to be! understood to be 
expressing the view that the present level of taxation ought necessarily to be 
reduced. On the contrary, we thmk it might be wise to regard some at least of 
these surcharges as a possible reserve. 

In the following Table we have, for convenience, given net figures as far as 
possible on either side of the budget, and items relating to the Chief Commissioner's 
Provinces and Centrally Administer^ Areas have been grouped so far as the 
complications arising from their connection with the Central Government permit. 
We nave assumed that Burma will be separated from India, and have estimated 
the results of this change on such materials as are available; but, apart from this and 
the transfer of the Provinces of expenditure on their own accounts and the 
audit, we have not allowed for the effects of future constitutional changes. Thus, 
incom^tax revenue is included m full and also the State contributions, and no 
provision is made for any additional expenditure directly due to the establishment of 
a federal system. 


Table I, The Federal Forecast 
Revenue (Es. lakhs) 


Customs 

51,20 


Collection 

90 


Net 

50,30 

50,30 

Salt 

6,70 

Expenditure 

1,15 

5,55 

Net 

5,55 

Opium 

78 

Manufacture 

73 


Net 

05 

05 

Railways 


5,00 

Currency and Mint (Net) 


3,80 

Miscellaneous: 

Ordinary 

1,66 

Reparation 

30 


Total 

1,96 

1,9C 

States Contribution 

74 

74 

Income-taxes 

18,00 


Collection 

80 


Net 

17,20 

17,20 

Total Revenue 


84,60 


Expendixttbe (Rs. lakhs.) 

Debt* Servtces ; 

Interest (Net) 11,25 

Sinking Fund 5,50 

Post and Telegraphs (Net) N%1 

Military Budget (Net) 47,00 

Frontier Watch and Ward 1,70 

Civil Adminisfraiion including Territorial and Political 
Pensions but excluding other pensions and cost of 
collecting revenue, and allowing 60 for provincialisation 
of accounts and audic 6,85 

Pensions 2,65 

W. W, F. P. SubvesUian 1,00 

OivU toarhs 1,66 

Chief (kmmmioners^ Provinces and Central 

Areas 2,86 

Revenue I, SI 

Net 1,55 1,55 


Hoial Expenditure 


StfBPLm : 4^0 
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Our next ta«ik has been to attempt to forecast the financial position of the Pro- 
vincial Governmi‘nt on a similar basis. Here we have had before us actual forecasts 
of provincial budgets foi the year 1933-34 to 1937-38. After a careful scrutiny of 
these forecasts m consultation with the representatives of the Govern naents coneern- 
ed, we think that, on the same basis as we have adopted for our federal forecastt 
and allowing for the transfer of liability for accounts and audit, the figures in the 
following Table approximately represent the probable future position of each 
Government. 


Province 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Piovincos 
Punjab 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


Table II. The Provincial Forecast 


Surplus (+) or 
Deficit (— ). 

(Rs. lakhs.) 
—20 
—65 
— 2,00 
+ 25 
+30 
—70 
—17 
—65 


The contrast between our estimates for a federal surplus and for an aggregate 
provincial deficit of a considerable amount is partly accounted for by the fact that 
provincial sources of revenue are, for the most part, comparatively inelastic and 
cannot be expected to respond as quickly as central revenues to a recovery in eco- 
nomic conditions. 

In arriving at these figures we have assumed that commercial stamps will not be 
federalised. We have also assumed, in making our estimate for Bombay, that Sind 
will be constituted into a separate Province without any subvention from the Presidency 
Government and that the separation will result in a net saving to Bombay of bet- 
ween 90 and 100 lakhs ; and we have also taken into account the financial separation 
of Aden from Bombay. We refer in Section V to the effect on federal ^ finances^ of 
the separation of Sind. The financial position of the North-West Frontier Province 
has already been investigated by the Government of India and its deficit is represen- 
ted by the subvention included in Table 1. 


Excise 


In compiling the forecasts which were placed befoie us, the Provincial Gevern- 
ment have, generally speaking, assumed that the present economic depression will 
continue, or least that recovery from it will be slower than we have assumed for 
the purposes of this Report. We have revised the revenue forecasts generally to 
correspond with our own assumptions and have, in particular, incr^sed to some 
extent the estimates of excise revenue. Even so, the estimates of receipts from excise 
on country liquor are, we think, still very low and appear to refteot, m varying de- 
gress, a deliberate policy tending to reduce or even OTinguish the source of re- 
venue, It would be beyond our competence^ to enter into the merits of that policy, 
but the evidence submitted to us seems to indicate that, in pursuing it, the Provin- 
cial Government are sacrificing revenue without effecting a corresponding^ restaiction 
of consumption The decline in revenue appears to have been accompanied, almost 
everywhere, by an increase in illicit distillation. It will, we tl^nk, be generally 
agreed that a Province which deliberately foregoes rev^ue in this manner cannot 
fairly ask for special treatment in the distribution of income-tax at the expense of 
other Provinces, 


Expetoituee 

We have not taken into account the possibility of economies other than those 
already adopted by the Provincial Governments. Some farther retrenchments may 
be possible within the frame work of the existing administrative system : but, in 
view of the economies recently effected by Provincial Governments, it ’would proba- 
bly be unsafe to suppose that further savings of this kind, effected dunng the^ next 
three or four years, will do more than balance any increased expenditure directly 
due to the introduction of the new reforms. Substantial reductions in gating * ex- 
penditure could only be brought about by a comprehensive reorganisalion os tihe 
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system of administratioQ. Measures of this kind are possible , they are hemp; 
actively considered by at least one Provincial Government, while another 
has appointed a spceial Eetrcnchment committee for this purpose ; but we 
have not felt able to make any definite allowance for the effect of such re- 
organisation. 

These remarks have a special application to Bengal After making the same 
adjustments in the revenue estimates of Bengal as we had made in those of other 
provinces, we found that the Bengal Government was still anticipating a permanent 
deficit equal to about three-fifths of any share in the total proceeds of income tax 
which can fairly be claimed by the Picsidency, and about one crore more than it 
can hope to receive out of those proceeds m the early year of federation, except by 
special treatment at the expense of other Provinces We fully appreciate the diffi- 
culties through which Bengal is now passing, but we cannot believe that the Bengal 
Government and Legislature have no means at their disposal, whether of economy 
or of increased taxation, to reduce a deficit of this magnitude , and, in the hope 
that measures will be devised to meet the situation, we have felt justified in re- 
ducing the anticipated deficit by about 40 lakhs As we shall show later, it is pro- 
bable that even the deficit which we have accepted for the purpose of our estimate 
can only be wiped out at the expense of other Provinces, and even so the Presidency 
would be left with no margin for financing new policies. 

GENEEiL Financial Position of the Peovinces 

These considerations lead us to add a geneial warning. Our anticipa- 
tions of normal provincial revenue and expenditure in the early years of 
federation do not, and cannot, take account of what may happen during the period 
before the Federation is established. Our estimates show that, on the basis of their 
present revenues, most of the Provinces will be m a difficult position at the outset 
of federation, even if thej^ balance their budgets duiing the intervening period and 
carry over into federation only the Iiaoilities which they have already meuned, 
including those in respect of budgets deficit up to March 31, 1932 If during the 
intervening period, they continue to accumulate deficits year by year, the position 
will become quite unmanageable, and the prospects of real provincial autonomy will 
pro tanto be endangered. We realise the special difficulties which confront each 
Province, but we cannot refrain from observing that Bihar and Orissa, which has 
certainly not the least difficulties to contend with, hopes to balance its budget for 
1932-33 at the cost of severe retrenchment m all its services. If, as we hope to 
show, the Provinces can be provided with a substantial addition to their revenues 
when the proceeds of income-tax begin to be distributed^ it is of the utmost im- 
portance that they should make, dunng the intervening period, the sacrifices neces- 
sary to enable them to take full advantage of the prospective improvement in their 
position. Otherwise, the additional expenditure required to provide for the service 
of further Joans, token to cover deficits, may mortgage the new revenue to such an 
extent that in many cases provincial autonomy would start under the most un- 
favourable conditions 

We regard it, therefore, as essential that the Government of India and tho Local 
Government should give this matter their immediate attention, and should endeavour 
to concert measures to secure equilibrium m the Provinces during the intervening 
period. 

It is hardly necessary to add that our forecast of federal finances fdepends upon 

assumption that the Government of India, too, will find it possible to pursue, 
in the intervening period, a policy which will not jeopardise the initial federal 
surplus anticipated by us Indeed, it will be apparent from the latter sections of 
our Report that the surplus we anticipate is itself inadequate, and the Government 
of.'ln^a may well have to consider how that surplus can be not only realised, 
but xacreasedL 

Bbvenue 

From our examination of the probable financial position of the Federation it 
seems clear that the transfer of all income-tax receipts to the manner contemplated 
by the Peel Committee would leave the Federal Government with a large deficit ; 
and as that deficit ^ould be out of all proportion to any possibilities of retrench- 
, ment, we must turn, as previous committees have turned, to the examination of 
^jossible new sburees of revenue, federal or provincial. 
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(1) Federal 

(а) Excise on Tobacco— The present position m regard to this tax appears lo be 
that a substantial revenue may be expected from a system of vend licenses and fees, 
but that an excise duty imposed in the near future could not be relied on to yield 
a substantial revenue. There is general agreement that such a duty could not be 
imposed on the cultivator, and it is doubtful whethei a duty on the manufactured 
product could be successful while manufacture continues to be so largely cairicd 
on in small establishments and even as a domestic industiy. Vend licenses and 
fees can obviously bo imposed only by the Governments oi the Units, and their 
imposition by the Provincial Governments is now being cncouragea by the 
Government of India. The diflSculties in the way of a federal excise may be over- 
come in course of time, but it would be unsafe for us to rely on this in the 
ueai future 

(б) Excise on Matches— The imposition of an excise duty on matches is already 
under active consideration and we feel justified in contemplating the existence of 
such a duty from the outset of federation We are advised that the probable net 
yield of the tax for all-India at a leasonable rate, with due allowance for reduced 
consumption, would be about 3 ciorcs of which at least 2,50 crores would be raised 
in British India. 

(c) Other Excises,— It is possible that other excise duties may occupy an im- 
portant place in the fiscal policy of India in the future, but we do not feel warrant- 
ed in relying upon the introduction of such measures in the early years of 
federation 

[cD Monopolies — We have examined the suggestion, made at the Bound Table 
Conference, that federal revenues should be augmented by a few selected monopo- 
lies. From the fiscal point of view it is only in very special circumstances that a 
monopoly, whether of production, manufacture or sale, is to bo preferred to an 
excise duty as a means of raising revenue. Except in so far as the proposals 
already noticed m regard to tobacco may bo legarded as a monopoly, we can suggest 
no new commodity to which the monopoly method could be applied with advantage. 
The manufacture of arms and explosives, which has been suggested as a possible 
monoboly, is already subject to license Public utility monopohes stand on 
rather a different footing , but the only new federal monopoly of this kind that 
has been suggested to us is broadcasting, the revenue from which must be entiiely 
problematical, 

(e) Commercial Stamps —In the Peel Eeport it was observed that **There is 
much to be said for federahsing Commercial Stamps on the lines of various propo- 
sals made in the past,’ but no definite lecommeudation was made We have 
examined this suggestion, but on the whole we cannot recommend it at least as an 
immediate measure. 

The yield of certain stamp duties which might be placed in this category was, 
111 1930-31, slightly more than one crore. This was a sub-normal year, and the 
normal yield Siould be somewhat higher. In 1930-31 about 40 per cent, of the 
yield was received by Bombay ( one-eight of this being attributable to Sind ), 27 per 
cent, by Bengal and 12 per cent, by Madras. The loss of revenue resulting from 
the federalisation of these duties would therefore be unevenly distributed, and their 
federal isation would not ease the problem of distributing income-tax.^ 

Fuither, there are obvious difficulties in the way of separating stamp duties 
into two classes, commercial and noncommercial It could only be done by means 
of a schedule, and a large element of purely arbitrary selection would be mvolv^. 
The simple constitutional solution would be to class all stamp duties as provincial 
sources of revenue. 

We have given some attention to the question, considered by the Federal Struc- 
ture Committee, whether the provincial Governments should be given power also 
to fix the rates of duty on all stamps, or whether legislation on this subject should 
be reserved, wholly or partially, to the Federal Government. We suggest that the 
Federal Government should retain the power to legislate on behalf of the Provinces 
in regard to those stamp duties which are the subject of legislation by the Central 
Government at the date of federation. The duties which are now the subject of 
central legislation are those on acknowledgments, bills of exchange, share certifi- 
cates, cheques (not now dutiable), delivery orders in respect of goods, letters^ of 
allotment of shares, letters of credit, insurance policies, promissory notes, proxies, 
receipts and shipping orders We understand that proposals have been under 
consideration for adding other duties to this list, and would suggest that, if atly 
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such additions are contemplated, they should be made before the establishment of the 
Fedeiation , , , . . 

We ought to add, in this connection, that difficulties already arise in estimating 
the share of each Province in the proceeds fiom the sale of postage stamps for 
use of taxed documents , and these difficulties may be expected to lead to consider- 
able friction with the Provincial Governments unless a more satisfactory system can 
be devised. , u j 

Finally, in proposing that the proceeds of commercial stamps should be assigned 
to the Units, we have to some extent been influenced by a doubt whether the pro- 
blems arising from the imposition of federal stamp duties in the state might not be 
disproportionate to the revenue involved. We do not, however, wish ^ prejudge the 
possibility that, as part ot the general federation settlement with the Stat^, it 
might be found desirable to include these duties among tho sources of federal 
revenue. This consideration might well outweigh the reasons which have led us to 
recommend that commercial "stamps should not be made a source of federal 


if) Corporation 2ax, — From the financial point of view it seems clear that, it a 
corporation tax were imposed on companies regstered in the States on the same 
basis as the present super-tax on companies in British India, the yield at present 
would be negligible. 


(II) Peovincial 

(а) Taxation of Tobacco , — We have already dealt briefly with this question and 

have suggested that the taxation of tobacco, otherwise than by excise on production 
or manufacture, should rest with the Unit^ but that the Fedeial Government should 
be given the right to impose a general federal excise This distinction is, we think, 
justified by the fact that ex hypothest the introduction of excise duties on 
facture will be difficult, if not impossible until manufacture becom^ more lugnly 
industrialised ; and as that development takes place an excise levied at the facto^ 
by one Unit of the Federation would be a tax on consumers in other Units. It 
will be seen from our later proposals in regard to powers of taxation that the 
federalisation of tobacco excise would not preclude the Federal Government from 
assigning the proceeds to the Units, if it so desired. , 

There is, unfortunately, no material which would enable us to estimate the yield 
of any of these forms of taxation. The provincial taxes will take ^metime to 
mature, but eventually they may be expected to form at least a very useful additional 
source of provincial revenue. , ^ i. 

(б) Smeessim Duties —Bombay is, we believe, the only Provincial Government 
which has attempted le^slation for the imposition of succession duties and the 
attempt was unsuccessful. We understand that even that Government would have 
preferred that legislation should have been undertaken by the Government of India, 
We propose elsewhere that succession duties should be classed among taxes leviable 
by the Federal Government for the benefit of the Units ; but clearly the facts 
would not justify reliance on them as a source of revenue in the near future. 

(g) Terminal Taxes — We have been asked to weigh the issues which arise from 
the proposal to introduce terminal taxes generally as an additional source of revenue 
for the Provinces. As the arguments for and against this proposal have been so 
fully set forth in previous reports it scarcely seems necessary to restate them here. 
The feature of such taxation which has impressed us most piously is its operation 
as in effect, a surcharge on railway freights. Where municipal octrois are in force, 
there appears to be a tendency to substitura for the generm levy of dues <mi ail 
goods entering the municipal countries the simpler alternative of a teminal tax 
collected at the railway station and there is already a danger that this ^bit may 
result in diversion of traffic to the roads. We therefore recommend that, if 
terminal taxes are to be regarded as a permanent part of the financial structure, 
they should be imposed by the Federal Legislature for the benefit of the Units. 
Su3i terminal taxes as are already in exigence (mainly as municipal taxes) will 
fail into much the same category as other taxes classed as federal which, ^ the 
time of federation, are being levied by certain Units ; but ^ough it may be neces* 
Sjdjy for tjiis reason to authorise the municipalities and Provinces concern^ to epn- 
tioue to raise these taxes, they should be allowed to do so only within limits hm 
down by the Federal L^islature. Assam and Bihar and Gnssa are the two Pro- 
vinces which haying few or no municipal taxes of the kind at present, are most 
desirous of deriving prcyvincial revenue from source. While we do not rule oat 
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the possibility of terminal taxes m these two Provinces and elsewhere as a tem- 
porary expedient, m view of the practice which has grown up m various parts 
of India, we are not prepared to regaid terminal taxes as a normal source of 
revenue. 

Taxation of Agricultural Incomes — We have not considered the broad issues of 
policy involved m the taxation of agricultural incomes, but we have considered, as 
we were commissioned to do, the more limited question of ‘the possibility of 
empowering individual Provinces, if they so desire, to raise, or appropri- 
ate the proceeds of, a tax on agiicultural incomes/ In view of the close 
connection between this subject and laud revenue, we agree that the right 
to impose such taxation should rest with the Provinces For the same 
reason, we think that this right should be lestricted to the taxation of income ori- 
ginating in the Province concerned. There will presumably be no difficulty in drafting 
into the constitution a definition of agricultural income which has so long been re- 
cognised m Indian income-tax law and practice. 

We are not prepared to express a final opinion as to whether agricultural and 
non-agncultural income should be aggregated for the purpose of determining the right 
of the assessee to exemption and the rate of taxation to which he is liable on either 
section of his income , and we doubt whether any provision need be inserted in the 
constitution on this point since we aie advised that, in piactice, it would scarcely 
be possible for either the Federal or a Provincial Govern inent to take into conside- 
ration income not liable to taxation by it, except with the consent and co-operation 
of the other Government. 


(Ill) Conclusion 

In this survey of possible sources of addiUtioual revenue, we have deliberately 
left out of account the question whether oi to what extent it would be possible to 
increase the yield of existing taxes We have confined ourselves to an examination 
of new sources, and in this field the results of our survey are not encouraging. In 
the Federal sphere, the excise on maches is the only tax which we feel justified m 
taking into account as an immediate reinforcement of federal revenue. With this 
reinforcement, according to our figures, those revenues would yield a surplus of 
about 7.50 crores, including the whole proceeds of taxes on income as federal reve- 
nue and if the whole revenue from the new excise were paid into the federal fisc, 
or about 7,00 crores if only its yield in British India weie taken into account. In 
what follows we take the latter figure, without prejudging the issue whether the 
excise duty on matches should be a federal tax in the full sense of the term. 

Debt, Pensions and ‘Central Charges’ 

Before considering what settlement can be effected with the Provinces on the 
basis of the figures which we have ai rived, we have to examine whether the whole of 
the pre-federation debt will be covered by assets to be taken over by the Federal 
Government, how pension charges should be allocated, and whether any other part 
of the expenditure of the Federal Government should be regarded as expenditure 
on non-f^eral services, as a ‘central charge.’ 

(1) Pre-Federation Debt 

The valuation of the assets to be taken over by the Federal Government is a 
matter rather of judgment than of strict fact-finding in view of the uncertainty as 
to the basis of valuation which should be adopted. Valuation cannot, m all .cases, 
proceed on a purely commercial basis — that is to say, on an estimation of earning 
capacity— for although the accounts of some departments have been commerciahseo, 
some of them are not administered for the purpose of profit. 

We are driven, therefore, m the case of the commercial departments, to adopt as 
our basis of valuation the capital shown as debited to those departments in the 
statement of the public debt of India ; and in all the circumstances, this seems to 
be a reasoanable basis. On March 31,1931 (the date to which the following statistics 
refer) this figure stood at 7,67,63,17 lakhs. Adding to it the interest earning debts 
due from the Provincial Governments (1,51,82,53 lakhs) as well as other interest- 
earning advances (19,45,18 lakhs) we reach a total of 9,38,90,88 lakhs. The sums 
outstanding in respect of the commutatiou of pensions ( 1,89,95 lakhs ) would bring 
tibia lotal to 9,40,80,^ lakhs. 
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We now deal with the other state propeity which the Federal Government will 
inherit. Such assets, though in some cases yielding a return in the form of rents, 
and in others enabling Government to avoid expenditure charged to revenue which 
otherwise would have to be incurred, cannot be valued on any commercial basis, as 
they represent, to a large extent, dead assest Nevertheless they must be taken into 
account, as without them Government could not properly function. Complete lists 
of state property falling into this category do not exist, nor is information available 
m all cases as to the original cost or book value. In the ease of New Delhi and the Bom- 
bay Military Lands, ithe figure of the cost (19,88,38 lakhs) can fauly be accepted in view 
of the recent date of the transactions , and, for present puiposes, we take the book 
value (87, 44,90 lakhs) for all the civil and military properties and other miscellane- 
ous items which find a place in such registers as are maintained, although m our 
judgment, the book value of several items understates the real value. The lists, 
however, are very iof'om^ete , and no account is taken of such assets as forests, 
most of the military lands, Koyal Air Force buildings and landing grounds, certain 
stores, plant of the Public Works Department, furniture, liberties and museums, nor, 
of course, of roads and bridges. The oiiginal cost or the replacement value of these 
properties must be very laige indeed , but wo have no materials on which we can 
form even an approximate estimate of the amount involved. 

The total value, therefore, of the identifiable assets to be taken over by the 
Federal Government which wo have considered so far amount to 10, 48, 13, lakhs 
which taking into account the numerous items for which no data are available. 

^ There is still another identifiable portion of the public debt of India associated 
with another class of assets. Following the return of large numbers of silver rupees 
from circulation in recent year^ a portion of the silver holding in the Paper <I!ur- 
rency Beserve has been sold. These sales have created a gap in the Eeserve amount- 
ing to the difference between the nominal value of the rupees meted down and the 
price realised for the silver This gap might have been built up in the past from 
the profits of coinage. Instead of this procedure being followed, ad Jioc Treasury 
Bills were created and placed m the Paper Currency Beserve. This portion of the 
public debt of India is therefore associated with currency assets (including .in this 
term the Gold Standard Eeserve) which are not being taken into account as assets 
for the purposes of our calculations. As the Federation will, either directly or 
through a Reserve Bank, take over these assets, it is right that it should also assume 
responsibility for this portion of the public debt. The loss on the sale of silver up 
to March 31, 1931, amounted to Rs. 14,97,81 lakhs. Had this loss been met from the 
Gold Standard Reserve, the currency assets to be taken over would not have exis- 
ted. Adding this item, the total value of the identifiable assets is increased to 
10,63,11,02 lakhs. 

Turning, now, to the amount involved if the whole of the pre-federation liabilities 
were assumed by the Federal Government, wo have ascertained that the debt posi- 
tion of the Government of India on March 31, 1931— the latest date for which ac- 
tuals are available— was as follows — 

Lakhs Bs. 


Interest-bearing liabilities 11,87,47,85 

Non-interest-beanng liabilities 29,89,28 

^ , 12,17,37,13 

Less liquid assets 34,09,96 

Total liabilities 11,82,67.17 


Interest bearing liabilities include not only loans sterling and rupee and Treasury 
and in the Paper Currency Reserve, but also the balance 
^ Contribution, Ediway Debenture Stock and Railway Annuities, Post 
Omc^ Savings Bank deposits Cash Certificates, Provident and certain Family Pension 
Fands, Depreciation and ^ Eeserve Fund and interest bearing provincial balances, 
Non-iuterest-beanng liabilities of a liquid nature include a variety of items, such as, 
deposits and provincial balances which do not bear interest, the amounts due to 
certain non^interes^earning funcU,uncashed cheques and accrued discount of Treasury 
Ms ; tvnue hqmd assets include cash balances, repayable advances and the sinking 
fund investment account for certain loans. 
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Iq the above statement the public debt has been taken at its nominal 
This debt carrying as it does an over-all rate of interest of 4,25 percent, mignt lor 
the purpose of assessini^ the present day capital liability, not unreasonably 
down ora 5 per cent basis by something like 170 crores ; or viewing the matter 
in another way, if their redeemable loans raised at 3^, 3 and 2 % per cen^ 
reassessed on the same basis, the figure of indebtedness would be reduced by abo 

^^Havmg regard to this and to tho fact that our figure of 10,63,11 02 lakhs takes 
no account ot a large and valiiible block of assets we do not hesitate to 
that, if the Federal Government assumed responsibility for the whole of tne pre- 
federation debts, Its obligations would be covered by the assets also taken over it 
will also be evident from other parts of our repoit that the service of the debt wii 
be fully covered by the sources of levenue which will remain at the disposal of tne 

^^^e^aS^satisfied that, it Burma is separated from India, a dmsion of the liabili- 
ties and assets somewhat on the basis suggested in the Howard-Nixon memoran^m 
will not, so far as the future Federation is concerned, have any invalidating elteot 
on the conclusion at which we have arrived, 

(II) Civil PiSnsions 

The existing civil pension charge can be classified as follows 

Approximate cost in 1930-31 
Lakhs Rs. 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


Political and Territorial Pensions 
Pensions paid m respect 

of members of contributory funds now closed 
Pensions paid in respect of members of the I. C S, „ , 

Family Pension Fund and the Bengal Pilot Service Fund 
Ordinary Pensions including miscellaneous adjustments 


32 

67 

8 

1,66 

‘Tiu 


Of these, the first are not pensions in the ordinary sense of the term, and are 

We have now to Ji^termine what part of the annual chaige for ordinary pensions 
is properly federal. As explained in detail in the Appendix, pensions awarded since 
1st April, 1921, whether paid m India or elsewhere, nave been allocated between the 
Central Government and the Provinces stiictly on the basis of the 
service. On the other hand, in the case of pensions awarded pnor to Ist Apru, 
1921, while broadly speaking, each Province was made liable for 
pensioners resident within its borders, the Government of India ®‘®®®P^®^. 
bility for the payment of all pensions outside lodia. The present charge in J®sp^ 
of pensions payout of India is some 80 to 90 lakhs per annum. As in 

the Appendix we estimate that about five sixths of this is in respect of 
the Provinces. The charge is rapidly falling (it has fallen by roughly 50 
since 1st April, 1921), while, as regards pensions paid in India by the Provinces, 
there appears to be no need for re-allocation. 

The conclusion, then, is that, at the beginning of federation, there will be a rapidly 
decUmng non-efiective liability in respect of ormnary and 

not likely to exceed 80 or 90 lakhs per annum. This liability should ti^foreti^lly, 
be apportioned between the various Provinces. Such an ®^®? jS oU 

necessary records exist, would however involve an expenditoe on t>ut or 

proportion to the theoretical improvement m the wesentation of the true 
It B^ms clear that the Federal Government will in effect retain out of the Pro^d» 
of income-tax paid only in British India a much larger, sum than the annual 
liability for pensions which are properly a charge against British India 
for so long as such liability is of sufficient magnitude to be worthy^ of coapdoration. 
We therefore recommend that no attempt be made to show this oentr^ r 
of some 80 or 90 lakhs as a separate item in the superannuation charps (of some 
thing over %% crores per annum) which will appear in the federal budget. 

57 
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(III) “Central Charger” 

If our recommendations as to debt and pension are accepted, we feel justified 
in assuming that no seotion of opinion m India is likely to tnink it worth while to 
separate out of the federal budget such minor items of expenditure as may at the 
present moment, be held to be incurred mainly on behalf of the Provinces. The 
cost of the Income-tax Department, including pensions of course he treated as a 
deduction from the yield of taxes on income. 

IV Po^VERs OP Taxation 

Hitherto, as we have already remarked, the facts which wo have found point to 
the maintenance, in practice, of the status quo in matters of taxation as between 
British India and the States. We have not recommended the raising of new federal 
taxation foi the purpose either of distributing income-tax to the Provinces or of 
meeting any admitted claims of individual States, whatever these may be. Those 
who fear the new federal taxation might be necessary for such purposes may per- 
haps be reassured by the fact that we have been led to this conclusion, not by any 
preconceived ideas of our own, but by a study of the facts 

Every government working under a fixed constitution must have powers of taxa- 
tion which are not merely commensurate with its normal functions, but also suffi- 
cient to support its credit both at home and among the nations of the world A 
government whose revenues are inelastic, or whose poweis aie so restricted that it 
cannot maintain a proper balance between direct and indiiect taxation, will be lu 
danger of finding that its credit is as inelastic as its revenues and as restricted as 
its powers are insufficient to avert this danger ; the powers required are rather 
powers for the prevention of emergencies. 

The Peel Committee contemplated that the necessaiy leinforcement of federal reve- 
nues might l>e found in excise duties and m a corporation tax. The arguments 
in favour of reserving the field of excise to the Federal Government, with the 
exception of duties on certain classes of commodities, are veiy strong. They are 
taxes on consumption which, in economic theory, should not be levied by the go- 
vernment of one unit on the consumers of another. It is also desirable to 
reserve this part of the field of taxation for the Federal Government, whose finan- 
ces would otherwise be unduly dependent upon external customs. It will, however, 
be observed that nearly all the excise duties which would be reserved to the Federal 
Government under the proposals of the Peel Committee are duties which would in 
ail probability, be imposed only as a set off against a decline of customs revenue 
resulting from a successful protectionist policy. The only exceptions are the existing 
duties on petroleum products and the propose duties on matches and tobacco, and 
we have reported that the Federal Government may find it impossible to impose a 
tobacco excise for sometime to come. 

One fact which has come out clearly in oui investigations is the widespread re- 
cognition of the need for uniformity of taxation throughout India m certain heads. 
It is for this reason that we have already suggested that the Federal Government 
should letam the power of legislation in regard to certain sources of revenue levied 
for the benefit of the Units. The allocation to the Federal Government of the power 
of taxation m these fields in no sense implies that the actual collection of the taxes 
concerned should nccessanly be placed in the hands of federal officeis, and it may 
he worth noting that the collection of the existing duty on petroleum products m 
British India is carried out by officers in the service of Provincial Governments. 

Our suggestion is that the Federal Government should have a general power to 
impose a surcharge for its own purposes on any tax levied by it m this way for the 
benefit of the Units. If this su^estion were adopted, it would, we think, be neces- 
sary to accord to the Units, on their side, some interest in the proceeds of federal 
excises and to provide that the Federal Government should be at liberty to assign 
the whole or any part of the proceeds to them, as may be laid down m the Federal 
Act imposing the particular duty. 

We append three lists of sources of revenue m regard to which the power of 
legislation should rest with the Federal Government .— 

I. Sources reserved to the Federation. 

IL Excise DuUes. 

III. Taxes leviable for the benefit of the Units subject to a right of federal 
surchar^ 

AH the rights thus reserved to the Federal Government may, of course, be subject 
to exceptions in favour pf the States, whether in respect of their treaty rights or in 
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robpeet of special postal and cuirency rights, or otherwise We hare not been re- 
quired to leport on the manner m which such exceptions should be embodied in 
the constitutions oi in the tieaties with the States, and we therefore only note that 
our lists must be lead with this general qualification. 

Grants from Federal Surpluses 

The recommendation of paragiaph 14 of the Peel Report is that, in the event of 
the Federal Government’s ultimately finding ^that Federal revenues yield an appar- 
ently permanent suiplus,’ it should ‘be free, as a possible alternative to the redaction 
of taxation, t 3 allocate the sui plus’ It was thought desirable that ‘the constitution 
Itself should lay down the propoi lions in which funds thus available should be 
divided among the units’ 

It IS clear that the situation contemplated by the Peel Committee could not 
arise until any piesciibed piocess of extinguishing Provincial or tttate contributions 
had been completed If, theieafter the Federal Government desired to make a 
general distribution of a part or the whole of any recurring surplus to the Units 
on some pro-determmed basis, we suggest that, as the surplus would arise mainly 
from taxes on consumption, the distribution should be made on a population basis. 

Borrowing Powers 

The Peel Committee expressed the view m paragraph 22 of their report that 
there must apparently be a constitutional right in a province to raise loans m India 
upon the security of its own revenues'. We recognise the constitutional propriety 
of this pioposition as well as the political arguments in favour of it, but we are 
bound to point out its implications. It appeals to involve vesting a province with 
independent power to pledge piovincial revenues which as stated m the same para- 
graph of the Peel Repoit, form part of the security of the federal debt, and which 
moreovei, form the sole security for the loans made by the Federal Government 
to the province itself We attach particular importance to this latter point, for the 
obligation of the provinces to the Provincial loans Fund have been treats in our 
report, as in previous discussions on this subject as assets covering an equivalent 
part of the pro-federation debt. The right of the Federal Government to call for 
contributions from the Units in case of emergency may perhaps afford some 
guarantee of the general federal debt, as suggested by the Peel Committee, but it 
scarcely constitutes a sufficient guarantee ol the debts owed by individual provinces 
to the Federal Government itself. We feel therefore that it is difficult wholly to 
disregard the considered views of the Finance department of the Government of 
India expressed in paragraph 42 (3) of the memoinndum submitted to the last ses- 
sion of tine Round Table Conference. 

From the purely financial point of view it would, of course, be desirable that, so 
long as the security for the pre-federation debt includes the revenues of the provin- 
ces, the latter should only be allowed to borrow with the consent of the Federal 
Government , but if this limitation of provincial autonomy is regarded as politi- 
cally inexpedient, we suggest that a middle course, based on the distinction between 
the general debt of the Federal Government and loans made to the Units by the Fede- 
ral Government, might provide a suitable compromise. We presume thatall Units will 
have a general right to apply to the Federal Government, as the provincial Governments 
now apply to the Government of India for the loans they require, subject to the Federal 
Government’s being satisfied that they are able to offer adequate secunty for such 
loans , and in that case the present Provincial Loans Fund will become a Federal 
Loans Fund. This being so, we suggest that the Government of every Federal Unit 
should have the right of independent borrowing recommended by the Peel Committee, 
subject to a gcaer«3 obligation to give the Federal Governments notice of its inten- 
tion and an opportunity to offer advice. We doubt whether the power of control, 

3 sted by the Peel Committee, over the time at which a Unit may issue a loan, 
be expressed in the constitution in any more definite form than this. If, 
however, a Federal Unit has loans outstanding with the Federal Government (whe- 
ther or not such loans were raised before the date of federation), its right of inde- 
pendent borrowing should be regarded as m abeyance, and it should be obliged to 
obtain the consent ^ of the Federal Government for any further loan which it desires 
to raise. 



The Indian Franchise Committee Report 

^ The Eeport of the Indian Franchise Committee including qualifying notes and 
minutes of dissent was published on 3rd June, 1932. The following is the official 
summary of the report of the committee 

To increase the electrorate of British India from 7,000,000, to 36,000,000 persons, 
that is to say, from 5 4 to 27 6 per cent, of the total adult population, is the 
essence of what the Franchise Committee propose in their Report 

The first volume, which embodies all the Committee's proposals, contains 22 
chapters and a number of appendices. Its length is 286 pages It includes some 
explanatory or qualifying notes, one minute of dissent, and a rejoinder to the latter 
the majority. Two other volumes, containing the memoianda prepared by local 
Gfovernments and Provincial Franchise Committees, were issued simultaneously. 

In the preface it is explained that the Committee was constituted under the Prime 
Ministers instructions as a result of the recommendations of the Franchise Sub- 
committee of the Round Table Conference. The Pailiamentaiy members arrived on 
January 29 and during their tour covered a distance of 7,689 miles and visited 
every province except the Central Provinces and Assam. Representatives of these 
two provinces met them elsewhere Before the Parliamentary members left England 
a questionaire was circulated and on this local Governments formulated their views be- 
fore meeting the Committee, they also appointed Provincial Franchise Committees, a ostly 
under the chairmanship ofnon-officials, to formulate views independently and to undertake 
preliminary examination of witnesses On leaving each province, the Franchise Com- 
mittee invited the local Government and Provincial Committee to give further con- 
sideration to questions that had arisen during the discussions The Franchise Com- 
mittee’s report therefore represents far more than the work of their own mem- 
bers. Except m the case of one party they had the assistance of all shades of 
opinion in India and in the case of that party were assisted by the fact that its 
views were already on public record. Some estimate of the work done m»y be made 
from the fact that they examined 311 witnesses, and received directly 187 written 
statements ; in addition the Provincial Committeee examined 73 witnesses and recei- 
ved no less than 1,120 written statements for transmission to the Franchise Com- 
mittee. Although most of the Committee’s work was done in the provinces they 
received assistance from members of the Central Legislature while in Delhi and also 
from numerous All India associations. The Government of India decided not to 
meet the Committee as a Government, since they would subsequently have to subject 
the Committee’s report to a critical examination ; they, however placed at the 
Committee’s disposal the experience of their Secretariat, members of which gave 
evidence as witnesses. Since the Committee was debarred under its terms of refer- 
ence from dealing with the communal problem they have not proposed a detailed 
scheme for the composition of the legislatures or apportionment of seats, nor worked 
out representation for the minor minorities. The report nevertheless goes beyond 
the scope of the interim report which was originally contemplated, since it contains a 
complete scheme for the basis of the franchise proposals regarding the representation 
of women and labour, and a provisional allotment of seats for special interest. 
Once the communal question is settled the apportionment of seats and the delimita. 
tion of constituencies should not be difficult. 

Obstacles to Abult Frajstohise 

In the first chapter, the implications of the Prime Minister’s letter of instructions 
are analysed. The second deals at length with the question of adult franchise 
Among the arguments enumerated in its favour are that it secures equality of poli- 
^cal nghts to every adult citizen, that it solves so far at least as the electoral roll 
is coiioemed the problem of securing representation of all elements of the population 
aud that its adoption would avoid the necessity for devising special franchises. But 
to a variety of reasons its introduction in India to-day would be very difficult, 
tost among the numerous administrative difficulties mentioned is the dearth of 
officials quajmed to work it. Kotbing could be more linjurious to the healthy func- 
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honing of responsiWe government than well-grounded suspicion that the elections 
were lalsmecl by meflSciency or corruption. The presiding officer must be compe- 
teoL to manage the ponce, and of such standing as to be above suspicion of abusing 
nis power. As regards non-offieials, few would be forthcoming except in urban 
uistrict, and moreover objections would be liable to be raised against them for poh- 
ucal, religious, caste or other reasons. Another difficulty is insufficiency of police 
flections cause excitement and the provision of sufficient police becomes more essen- 
tial in proportion as the number of electors per polling station i increases The total 
number of police is about 191 thousands and on this basis if each polling station 
could deal daily with 1,000 electors, the total number of votes recordable per day 
would not be more than 25 millions. A further problem would be created by women, 
iifverywhere the necessity of making special arrangements for women voters was 
urged upon the Committee, and it would be quite impossible to provide the necessary 
lemale staff to poll the whole female population More votes could be recorded if the 
poling period were lengthened, but as practically all official activities have to be 
stopped during election time, there are obvious limits to this , moreover, the longer 
polling lists the more are attempts made to influence voters There is also the com- 
plication that elections both for the Provincial Councils and the Legislative Assem- 
bly have to be held on the same days , under complete adult franchise 130 million 
electors each entitled to cast votes for two different constituencies and candidates 
would have to be provided for at the same time Finally the Committee remaiks 
that every one of the provincial Governments and the Provincial Committees not 
only declared adult franchise to be administratively impracticable but placed the maxi- 
mum at some figure below 20 per cent of the total population. 

In no county y the ucyrld has democracy ever functioned successfully loxthout 
a well developed parity system^ and to manage an electorate of 7 millions such as 
the present is very different from dealing icith one of 130 millions lohich is what 
adult franchise would involve. 

The Oominittee took evidence regarding the modified form of adult fianchise in 

decided that since Ceylon contains only 6 million people as 
against 257 million, since communal and other differences here are far more acute, 
T cent of the Ceylon population is literate as compared with 8 per cent 
or the Indian, and since there are proportionately more administrative officers in 
Ceylon, the experience obtained there is not applicable to India. They conclude that 
m view of the prodigious difficulties enumerated it would be the course of wisdom 
and statesmanship not to attempt to launch the new constitution on the basis of 
adult franchise, but to seek a more manageable basis, and that it will be for the 
legislatures themselves to determine at wnat pace the electorate should be further 
expanded. 

MODmCATION OF AOITLT FkANCHISB 

In Chapter HI five possible modifications of adult franchise are considered. The 
first IS adwlt sraenng by indirect voting. Under this system, which is in operation 
m Lgypt, Turkey, Iraq and Syna, the population would be organized in groups, 
each pnmary group would elect from among its own number one or more secondary 
electors who would form the constituencies for returning members to the legislatures 
in the ordinary way.^ Among the objections to this are that it would involve the 
abolition of the existing direct system, which would be resented ; that the primary 
voters would be unable to judge whether the secondary electors carried out their 
mshes and that the system would lend itself to jerrymandering. The second possi- 
ble modification is adult suffrage within certain t ge limits. But apart jfrom the 
administrative difficulty of determining ^es, even so narrow an electorate as one 
limited to persons aged between 30 and W would total over 76 millions. The third 
18 adult franchise for large towns. The chief objection to this is that it would 
di^renhate undesirably as between urban and rural interests. The fourth is house- 
hold suffrage. But a system which allotted one vote to each household would en- 
franchise ovw 50 million people of whom the great majority would be men ; more- 
over since the household is nowhere the unit for revenue purposes, its adoption as 
the basis of franchise would be administratively very difficult. The fifth possibility 
IB indirect election through local bodies ; but this, like the other four, is also rejec- 
because it did not prove successful when in operation between 1910 and 
1920, durmg the period of the Morley-Minto Informs* 
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Continuation of Direct and Indirect System 

Chapter IV is devoted in consideiing the possibility of working; the direct and 
indirect systems together m the way suggested by the Franchise Bub-Committee of 
the Round Table Conference This i\ould seem to combine the advantage of re- 
taining the franchise system India has become used to with some of the advantages 
of adult franchise, since it would bring the whole population direcly or indirectly 
into connection with the legislatures But thelFianchise Committee^s enqmiies show- 
ed It to be open to seiious objections Firstly, if the groups consisted of 20 or 25 
people, —the most favoured size,— -no group elector could exercise more than one- 
twentieth 01 twenty fifth of the voing power of the direct elector, and would besides 
have no control over the way the secondary elector casts his vote. Thus the repre- 
sentation obtained for such interests as 'uomen, labour and the depressed classes 
'would be very small Secondly, there would be admmistiative difficulty m working 
the system If local officials took an active interest and the election were kept in- 
formal It might function, but should high feeling develop between rival candidates 
It would be likely to break down Moreover, if the electoral roll for a general election 
in November or December were published in July, the group elections would have 
to take place duiing the previous cold weather , and to conduct them would involve 
much extra work several months ahead without placing many more names on the 
roll. Thirdly, the Committee state that generally speaking the system did not find 
favour either with officials or non-officials thioughout the country, and that evciy 
local Government and Provincial Committee is now against it 

Attention is next given to the argument that at the moment when responsibility 
is being transferred to the legislatures, it would be unwise to extend the franchise 
at all. Among the points adduced by the Committee against this are that although 
the majority oi villagers may still have little knowledge what elections are about 
the interest now taken in politics m this countiy is nevertheless widespread . that 
the present franchise gives predominance to certain classes : that many literates are 
not on the lolls , that even if the interests of the new voteis are different from the 
old they will not be markedly less capable of casting an intelligent vote , and that 
if responsible government m India is to be stable the legislatures must be made 
more representative of the people. 8ime, theiefoie, the franchise requires to he 
tended and since complete adult franchise is impmcti^ahle and the disadvantages of 
any indirect scheme greater than its advantages^ the Committee concludes that an 
ectemion of the direct franchise is the best basis on which to establish responsible 
government under the netv constitution^ 

General Principles 

The general piinciples underlying the Committee's pioposals are set forth in Chap- 
ter VI, In the first place they state that since their task was so to widen the 
electorate that no important section of the community lacks the means of expressing 
Its needs, they have been moie concerned to secure the best practicable distribution 
of voting power than to enfranchise any preconceived percentage of the population. 
The point is emphasized that provideci each section is fairly represented in propor- 
tion to number, there is no reason why a restricted franchise should not express 
the vital interest of the majority of adults. For example the heads of agricultural 
families may usually be said to speak not only for themselves but for all members 
of their family lesiding with them ; women voters act in some measure for their 
sex trade union; speak for industrial labour : and the same is true of depress^ 
class voters, representatives of landlords, commerce, and so on. The nature of the 
electoral qualmcations proposed for the provincial legislatures is next explained. 
There are two geneeal qualifications and a number of special ones. The first general 
qualification is property, which the committee state has from the outset been 
the mam basis of franchise, is already well understood m India and 
commands general approval. They propose to lower it so as to enrol most of the 
landholders tenants and uiban rent-payers and a considerable section of the poorer 
classes* The second general qualification suggested is educational, which has the 
advantage of providing for an automatic extension of the franchise in the future. 
Different educational standards are fixed for men and women, and for the piovinoial 
And federal legislatures. As regards the special qualifications, the first is for wom^. 
This is necessary since few women own property, and less women than men are 
Ktoate. Under the CJommittee’s scheme one-fifth of the electoral roll will oonisi 
of women, and means have also been suggested for ensuring that a certain number 
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of them are returned to the legislaturesi. In the case of labour, the qualification 
ha** been lovvered so as to enfranchise large number of the industiial employees m 
the towns, and provision has been made for their direct representation in the legis- 
latures The existing representation for commerce and industry, the universities, and 
the landholders is to be retained bat not increased. As it is proposed to enlarge 
the legislatures to between two and thiee times their present size, the representation 
of these special interests will be proportionately less than at present. As regards 
tJie depressed classes the Committee explain that the question of their representation 
in the legislatures is outside the scope of their reference. But they have furnished 
information as to their numbers, and mide proposals designed to secure them subs- 
tantial representation on the electoral roll. The class for which it is most difficult 
to provide are the lenants-at-will, the landless labourers and the less prosperous 
rural craftsmen and artisans. But to some extent they will be lepresented under 
the special provisions made for labour and the depressed classes, and in addition 
numbois of them will be placed on the general roll in certain provinces The Com- 
mittee calculate that the effect of these ^ ecommendations will he to place 36 million 
persons on the provincial electoral 'tolls and that the proportion of adult on ales 
enfranchised loill be 43 A and of adult females 10 5 The Committee however reco- 
gnize that as some of the figures on which they have worked are estimates, there 
may at present be difficulty in appieciating their exact effect , and they point out 
that the Franchise Sub-Oommittee of the Round Table Confeience emphasized the 
desirability of giving each community a voting stiength proportionate to its numbers. 
In order theiefore that it may be seen whether the latio of voters to population is 
discrepant in the ease of any one community, they recommend that the electoral 
roll should be prepared as soon as the new franchise has been appiovcd. 

' PnoviNCiAL Franchise [ 

The eighth chapter, in which the provincial franchise schemesfare explained, is far 
the longest in the report. For many leasons the i ecommendatian made vary from 
pionnce to province The wide local diffeience in the percentages of the population 
now enfranchised would in any case maKe it difficult to level up to a uniform pro- 
portion. In Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces the existing electorate is 
only about one per cent, of the total population, and an immediate increase to 10 
per cent, would thus involve an eight or nine fold inciease , whereas in Provinces 
in which the electorate is between 3 and 4 pei cent, an increase to 15 per cent, 
would be propoitionately less extensive Apart fro n this, m so tar as the property 
qualification is concerned, franchise schemes must necessarily vary m India. Pro- 
vinces like Bombay, Punjab, the United Provinces and the Central Provinces 
naturally base their franchise scheme on their revenue system which differ widely 
from one another. On the other hand, in Bengal and Bihar, where owing to the 
permanent settlement no similar system is in force some other basis must be 
found, ike Committee therefore consideis^ — like the Southboraugh Committee , — 
that umfoo^mity of provincial fianchtse qualifications in n&itdm praohcahle nor 
desti able. 

In dealing with each province the Committee first summarise the views of the 
local Government and the provincial Committee before setting forth their own pro- 
posals. The total electorates they suggest are generally higher than those ppposed 
by local Government and in some cases* beyond what Vas stated to be administra- 
tively feasible. But they have given careful consideration to the staff available for 
electoral puiposes and emphasize that far fewer voters will poll than the total 
number on the register. In estimating the proportion of people whom their propo- 
sals will enfranchise in each province they calculate on the basis of total rather than 
adult population, although this, as is explained in another context, is somewhat 
misleading, since no country ever enfranchises more than about half its inhabitants. 

In the case of Madras, the Committee recommend an electorate of 7,400,000 or 
about 16 per cent of the total population, of whom 1,700,000 or about ^ per cent, 
would be women. The Madras Government’s scheme, which provided for an electo- 
rate of 6,W,000 was worked out with great care and completeness, and the Com- 
mittee has proposed only comparatively small changes in respect of the women, 
the depress^ classes and educated men* The franmiise for the provincial legislature 
will be practically identical with that now in force for local bodies under the 
recently amended Madras District Municipalities and Local Boards Acts. 
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Bombay 

In Bombay the Committee recommended an electorate of 3,700,CX)0 which is 
nearly 17 per cent, of the total population as against totals of about 13 per cent 
proposed both by the local Government and the provincial committee. About 20 
per cent, of the electorate would be women. The committee point out that the 
Government’s scheme does little to correct the existing disproportion between urban 
andjrural electoiates, but that since they themselves have added nearly 4 per cent, to 
the * electorate by enfranchising more women and depressed classes they see no 
means of rectifying the disparity. 

Bengal 

As regards Bengal, the Committee indicate that they obtained relatively little 
assistance from the local Government. The provincial committee originally favoured 
universal indirect adult suffrage, but the Franchise Committee are convinced that 
the discontent which would be caused by withdrawing the direct franchise from 
those who now enjoy it ;wa8 under-estimated. Nor do they agree that the direct 
should be supplemented by the indirect system as the Bengal Government propose 
if the franchise is extended to more than 1 % per cent, of the total population. 
They see no administrative necessity for restricting the franchise to 7^ per cent, 
but are handicapped by the Bengal Government having provided no scheme even 
for the restricted franchise they proposed The Committee therefoie recommend 
that the Bengal Government, with the help of their report and in those of other 
local Governments, should prepare a detailed scheme based on the payment of rates 
and taxes to local bodies with the addition of the upper primary educational 
qualification for men and the provision for women’s suffrage as has been proposed 
elsewhere. 

U, P, 

In United Provinces, which the Committee visited twice, the provincial Committee 
recommended an electorate of 7,200,(X)0 and the local Government one of 7,600,000. 
OSie Franchise Committee accepts the local Government’s scheme which was based on 
detailed enquiries in 1,800 typical villages, but would add the upper pnmary quali- 
fication for men. The total, however, need not be increased on this account, since 
allowance muse be made lor overlapping in the women’s qualifications under the 
local Government’s scheme. The electorate proposed would represent nearly 16 per 
cent, of the total population, and the women’s vote would be 1,6C0,00. 

Punjab 

In the Punjab, the Committee propose an electorate of 2,800,000 or about 12 per 
cent, of the total population as against 2,300,000 and 2,700,000 recommended by the 
local Government and the provincial committee respectively 451,000 of the voters 
would be women The difference between the Franchise Committee’s proposals and 
those of the local Government is due to the former having included more women, de- 
pressed classes, and educated men. They point out however that a serious dmect 
in the Government’s scheme is that only about 25 per cent of the electorate will 
consist of members of the non-agricultural tribes, who form about half the popula- 
tion of the province, and they suggest that the Government should give further 
consideration to this point, 

Bihab and Obissa. 

In Bihar and Orissa, the local Government recommended an electorate of 2,900, 
000 and the provincial Committee one of 1,750,000. The former would represent 
about 8 and the latter about 5 per cent, of the total population. The Franchise 
Committee recognize that special difficulties exist in the province owing to the lack 
of revenue staff and the fact that the present electorate is only about 1 per cent, 
of the total population, but they do not think an electorate of over 3,000,000 would 
be administratively unmanageable. They propose payment of chaukidari tax at the 
minimum rate of six annas a year, or a corresponding rate municipal tax in urban 
areas, as the general basis of the franchise, and suggest special provision for women 
and aepressed classes. The total electorate would then number about 3,500,000, or 
about 10 per cent, of total population, 350,000 of the electors would be women, 

0. P. 

' In the Oenltel Proviaees electorates of 1,500^000 and 1,750,000, representing 10 
and a little river XX per cent, of the population, were proposed respectively by the 
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local Goyernment and the provincial Committee The Franchise Committee is pre- 
paied to accept the Government’s scheme provided it produces an electorate of not 
less than 1 500,000 and subject to certain special aiiangemeuts in respect of the 
depressed classes and women. It is recognized that since the existing electorate la 
only a little over 1 per cent., this province like Bihar has special difficulties. 

Assam. 

In Assam, the local Government was against expanding the electorate b^ond 10 
per cent of the total population, which is treble the existing number. The pro- 
vincial Committee wished to enfranchise 15 per cent, by reducing the qualifying 
payments of land revenue or chaukidan tax, but did not indicate precisely what 
reductions would be required. In view of the sparsity of population and aefective 
communications in Assam the Franchise Committee accepts the Government’s scheme 
provided more women are enfranchised and also men who hare passed certain edu- 
cational standards The resulting electorates is estimated at slightly over 1,000,000, 
or about 13 per cent, of the total population. About 2000,000 of the electors would 
be women. 

Frontirb Province 

As regards the Frontier Province, which before April last had no legislative body 
the Franchise Commitlee make no final recommendations The existing franchise 
enrols about 4 per cent, of the total papulation and 12 of the urban. The local 
Government desire no further increase in urban enfranchisement, but considered 
that 10 per cent of the rural population should be enfranchised. No special arrange- 
ments for labour or of the depressed classes would be necessary, As regards women 
suffrage both the Chief Commissioner and the local Committee indicated that public 
opinion would render it at present extremely difficult. The Franchise Committee 
suggest that Parliament should decide, in the light of future discussions m the 
local Council, whether the province requires special treatment m this matter. 

Women’s Eepbesentation 

From this the Committee proceed, in Chapter VIII, to consider the question of 
women’s representation as a whole. The ratio of women to men at present enfran- 
chised ranges from 1 to 10 in Madras to 1 to 114 in Assam, and both the Prime 
Minister and the Franchise Sub-Committee of the Bound Table Conference urged a 
redaction in the disparity between the voting strength of the sexes. Most represen- 
tatives of women’s organisations desired equality with men on the basis of direct 
or indirect adult franchise. But as neither of these systems is found practicable, the 
Committee, like the Franchise Sub- Commit tee, advocate special qualifications for 
women, since under a restricted franchise, unless the number of men voters is redu- 
ced m order to increase the number of women voters, theoretical equality must m 
practice mean extreme inequahty. They consider that the reluctance of women to 
vote under the existing franchise is due partly to their being a small and cons- 
picuous minority and tnat it is essential to place enough women on the roll to com- 
pel candidates to consider their interests. Thus while providing legal equality for 
men and women under the ordinary property and educational qualifications, the 
Committee propose additional qualifications for women calculated to give them about 
one-fifth of the total voting stre^th, the proportions varying from one-fourth in 
Madras to one-ninth in Binar. These qualifications would be firstly bare literacy, 
and secondly, being the wife of a man entitled by property unaer the existing 
franchise to vote for the provincial Councils. A special extension of the latter 
IS suggested in the Central Provinces, owing to the smallness of the present elec- 
torate. The Committee recognize the disadvantage in confernng the franchise on 
the basis of the husband’s property qualifications, but such women as object to it 
would probably get the vote by literacy. As regards women’s representation in the 
l^slatures, four methods of ensunng this were suggested. The first that women 
should be co-opted by the newly elected Councils by the single transferable vote. 
The second, to elect to the reserved seats by a special deetorace of educated women. 
The third, that those women who secured the largest number of votes m a general 
election without actually being elected should be given such reserved seats as were 
vacant. And the fourth, that seats should be set apart for women in selected areas, 
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in which the electors would have two votes, one m the ^creral constituency, and the 
other for a woman candidate. The Committee fovour the last method They do 
not recommend precisely how many seats should be reserved, since this depend upon 
the settlement of the communal question , but they urge that the proportion of 
seats reserved during the first ten yeais should be between 2 and 5 percent of the 
total. As regards special polling arrangements for women, the Committee set forth 
the various methods suggested to them, and urge the provision in the most places 
of at least a separate entrance to the polling booth and a woman assistant. 

Representation of Labour 

Chapter IX deals with the representation of labour, agricultural and industrial. 
The former is defined as consisting of landless labourers or farm servants entirely 
dependent on their employers Apart from adult franchise, there are four possible 
ways of enfranchising them, namely by the group system, household suffrage, a 
house-rent qualification, and a wage-earner’s franchise For the reasons given m 
Chapter HI the first two are rejected, as also is a house-rent qualification, owing to 
the difficulty of assessing values in rural areas. A wage-earners franchise is consi- 
dered impracticable because income cannot be ascertained where employers keep no 
books, because of the migratory habit of agricultural laboureis, and because their 
wages are often paid not m cash but m kind and thus vary in value fiom year to 
yean The Committee therefore can suggest no means of providing special represen- 
tation for agricultural labour Industrial labour at present has nine leserved seats 
in the provincial Councils The number of persons employed m organised industries 
is estimated at 5,000,000. The Committee state that although numerous urban workers 
will be enfranchised under their other proposals, they will probably nevertheless be 
unable to return their own representatives. For this reason, and also because the 
seats reserved for commerce will be occupied by employers, they leeommend special 
repiesentation for industrial labour, and suggest securing this either by elections 
through registered trade unions or through special labour constituencies. A total of 38 
labour seats is proposed, of which 8 each would go to Bengal and Bombay, 5 to 
Madras 4, each to Bihar and Assam, 3 each to the United Provinces and the Punjab, 
and 2 to the Central Provinces. 


Depressed Classes 

In the next Chapter, which deals with the depressed classes, it is explained that 
after endeavouring to ascertain who the depressed classes are the Committee’s task 
was to indicate whether they would be adequately enfranchised under the qualifica- 
tions proposed, and if not, whether they should have special representation. The 
Committee agreed to define the depressed classes as those who are untouchable, i.e. 
who cause pollution by touch or approach or denied access to temples. They exa- 
mined the figures resulting in each province from investigations made by five pre- 
vious authorities, namely, ISi’p Henry Sharp, 1917, the Southborough Committee, 1919, 
the Census Commissioner, 1921, and also had at their disposal fiesh figures prepared 
by local Government and Piovincial Franchise Committees. Since the mean total 
for the whole country resulting from all these calculation is 35,000,000 the depress^ 
classes indisputably constitute a substantial portion of the population Never-the- 
less many of the provincial estimates differ greatly. By far the widest difference is 
in the tjnited Provinces where the Census Coramiss’oner m 1931 estimated the 
depressed class population as 12,600,000 and the Provincial Franchise Committee this 
year gave them a strength of 581,000 only. But in Madras, Bombay, the Centrsd 
Provinces, Behar and Orissa, and Assam the Committee is evidently satisfied that 
the number of the depressed classes are correctly computed at about 7,100,000, 
1,700,0,00 2,900,000, 4,300,u00, and 650,000 respectively. As regards enfrani^isement 
the Committee say that until the new electoral roll is prepared it will be impossible 
to calculate the voting strength of the depressed classes, but since most of them 
will not have the requisite property or educational qualification they will certainly 
not be enrolled in proportion to their population. Since it is essenti^ that under 
responsible government these people should be able to express their opinions in the 
Ctonnclls the Committee recommend a levelling up of the depressed class vote by 
some fotm of differential franchise. They suggest si:^ 088 ible methods. The first 
fe to enfranchise depressed class village seiwants. The second to enfranchise on 
bate literacy. The third to grant a vote to each depressed class hons^old. The 
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fourth to pliant two votes to each depres«^ed class voter, one m a special constituen- 
cy and the other m a general Ihe fifth, to enfranchise wives of depressed class 
voters, and the sixth to reduce property qualification in respect of the depressed 
classes. Since conditions v^ry greatly the commitieo would let local Government 
decide which methods they adopt, but sugo:ested that the village servant qualifica- 
tion should be intioduced at any rate m Madias, Bonobay and the Cential Provinces 
and that extensive use might be made of the bare literacy qualification. They urge 
that m any case the voting siiength of the community should be raised m all but 
one province to approximate 10 per cent, of its population. 

Minorities and sPEaAL Interests 

The next six chapters which are shelter deal with minor minorities and special 
interests, aboriginal and hill tribes, the military service qualification, the size of the 
provincial legislatures, multi-member and single member constituencies, Second 
Chamber in the provinces and the minor administrations, namely Delhi, Coorg, and 
A]mer-Meiwaia Among the recommendations contained m them are that the 
existing repiescntatiou foi special interests namely commerce, landlords, and the 
Universities, should be retained but not extended, that representation of some^ kind 
should be advised for the aboriginal tribes , that no alteration should be made in the 
present militaty service-qualification , and that in view of the substantial enlargement 
proposed in the size of the electorate, and of the consequent difficulty of managing 
the existing constituencie*:!, the seats m the provincial legislatures should generally 
bo increased to between two and three times their present number Although no 
recommendation are made regarding multi-member and single-member constituencies, 
the chapter in which their respective merits are discussed is of interest owing to 
its bearing on the communal problem. 

Federal Legislature 

In the last four chapter proposals are made regarding the federal legislature. 
Here as the Qoynmiitee pomt out they are confronted with a problem unexampled %n 
history. The fedeial legislature will be charged with the affairs of 338,000,000 peo- 
ple, a number more than three times larger than has ever before been brought 
within a single deraociatically governed State. Moreover many of the seats will be 
filled by representatives of the Indian States, \Yhere the system of government 
applied in the provinces is not in operation. As regards the Senate, the Federal 
Structure Committee of the Bound Table Conference recommended that the British 
Indian members should be elected to it from the provincial legislature by the sinde 
transferable vote, on the principle that the upper house represents the units of ^the 
Fedeiation and the lower bouse the nation as a whole. The Franchise Committee 
agree with this proposal Greater difficulty arises in the case of the Federal Assembly. 
The Committee emphasize that if a legislature is to be efficient there is a limit to 
its size. They consider 600 members the theoretical maximum. On this basis, if 
adult franchise were subsequently intioduced, the average British Indian constituency 
would extend over about 1,700 square miles and contain about 250,000 electors. In 
the Montagu-Gielmsford Eeport and the Simon Eeport this was adduced as a 
reason for advocating indirect election to the federal legislature. The Franchise 
Committee, however, are against such a course. They point out that since they do 
not propose adult franchise even for the provinces, the problem of dealing with 
such vast numbers will not arise for some time , that the difficulties^ will become 
less as education and transport improve ; and that Indian public opinion is definite- 
ly opposed to the indirect method. They therefore recommended direct election ^ to 
the Federal Assembly as well as the provincial Councils and would leave it to time 
to overcome subsequent difficulties. As regards the size of the Assembly, they 
consider the total of 2CX) seats for British India recommended by the Federal 
Structure Committee insufficient, and propose 300. This would reduce the ar^ of 
the constituencies by one-third. The present electorate for the Assembly is 1,140,000 
persons, which the Committee consider much too small. But the possibility of hav- 
ing the same franchise for the Assembly as for the piovincial councils, — althou^ it 
would confer wide representation and involve the preparation of only one roll, — ^is 
rejected for three reasons. Firstly, that the number of electors per member, — even if 
separate electorates were abolished and 300 instead of 200 seats were allotted to 
British India in the Assembly,— would, under the existing conditions, be quite unman- 
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ageable, since in Bengal and Madras, for example, they would amount to 167,000 
aud 156,000 respectively Secondly, that since the provincial electorate has been 
extended to the limit of administrative practicabiiitv, the machinery might break 
down if all electors could cast votes for the Assembly as well as the Councils on the 
same day. And thirdly, that the Assembly electorate will be concerned with problems 
beyond the village voter^s knowledge, and that it would be unwiso suddenly to expand 
the electorate from 1,000,000 to 56,000,000 when most of the latter number will 
consist of illiterate persons all but 7 100,000 of whom have hitherto been unenforced. 
The Comrmtiee therefore propose the sarne francJme for the Federal Assemhlij as that 
now %n force f<yr the provincial councils^ supplemented hj certain differential educa- 
tional qualifications for men^ women, and members of the depressed classes calculat- 
ed to raise the total from 7,100,000 to 8,500,000. In the absence of a communal 
settlement the Committee could not make final recommendations for representation 
of special interests, but they suggest that each provincial Council should elect 
one women member for the Assembly, that 8 seats should be reserved for 
labour, and the same number for commerce and landlords as at present. 
They consider that representatives of European commerce should all sit in the lower 
house, 


Minutes of Dissent 

Messrs. Tambe, Ohmtamani and Bakhale appended a minute of dissent 
dealing inter aha with certain points connected with adult fianohise, a possible 
wage census, the depressed classes, special interests, second chambers m the provinces, 
ana the federal legislature. They were of opinion that statutory provision should be 
made for an increase of electorate after every ten years, so as to lead to adult 
franchise throughout the country in a period not exceeding 30 years. They were 
opposed to any representation of ‘special interests’ m either house of the federal 
legislature even more strongly than to such representation in the provinces. 
Th^ were uncompromisingly opposed to second chambers in provinces. The follow- 
ing is the text of the minutes of dissent 

While we agree with much in the Report, we regret that there are^ important 
parts where we are not able to see with our colleagues eye to eye, and it is necessary 
from our point of view tnat we should state our conclusions as well as the reasons 
therefor 

2. We are glad that our colleagues fully appreciate the value of adult franchise. 
But we are mclined to think that the administrative dij^ulties which preclude its 
immediate introduction have been unduly emphasised. We are convinced however not 
only that a beginning can be made, but that it should be made in selected areas 
where it is feasible. Not only do we think that this is a measure of justice, but it 
will be of great value m familiarising both administrative officers and the pwple 
with the system, thereby facilitating its early extension over larger areas. Besides, 
the measure we recommend will result in a substantial increase of electors belonging 
to the labouring and the depressed classes. The United Provinces Franchise Com- 
mittee have recommended adult sufiirage in all cities with a population of 50,000 or 
more. Our recommendation is still more modest. It is that adult suffr^e should 
be introduced in all cities which have a population of 100,000 or more. Their num- 
te is not more than 30 in the whole country. If it be thought that even this 
would be an excessive beginning, we shall be content if adult suffrage is introduced 
ib tto first instance in all capital cities, namely, Delhi, Madras, Bom bay t Calcutta. 
Allai^ad, Lahore, Patna, Nagpur, Shillong and Peshawar. The possible objeetiou 
that liiis step will increase the urban electorate at the expense of the rural is napre 
academic man real The fact cannot be guestioned that there is more of eduction 
capacity for affbirs jn cities, than in vulages, and the aim of the reformer should 
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be to level up the latter and not level down the former. Compulsory primary edu- 
cation was first introduced m municipalities and has been gradually extended to 
rural areas. We need haidly say that those cities will be s^^paiate constituenties, as 
them are even at present, and will not be merged in rural constituencies, 
and theiefore the pioportions of uiban and rural votes m constituencies compiising 
both urban and rural areas will not be affected. 

3. We are further of opinion that statutay provision should he made for an 
increase of the electoiate after every tm years, so as to lead to adult franchise 
ihtougliout the country in a period not exceeding thirty yeais The rate of advance 
may differ in the several provinces according as local opinion and local conditions 
may suggest, but the goal should be reached everywhere in the space of a genera- 
In the absence of some such provision, adult fianchise may remain a fax oft 
adoiable dream We are not content to repeat the proposal of the Franchise Sub- 
committee of the Hound Table Conference that there should be a review of the 
position, as we are anxious to avoid the necessity and reduce the probability of 
convulsive ag'tation at pretty frequent intervals to induce the Government and the 
lemslature of the day to satisfy a just popular demand The present Government of 
India Act piovided for an examination of the position with reference to responsible 
Government ten years after it came into force. The agitation that marked the 
appointment and enci^uiry of the Simon Commission reinforces our argument, and 
conveys a warning that should not go unheeded. Objection has been raised against 
the time limit which we propose. Our answer is that experience bids us beware 
that in the absence of a statutory time limit progress in the desired direction tends 
to be far slower, A statutory provision, such as is here recommended, will have the 
further beneficial effect of accelerating the wider diffusion of education among the 
masses as Governments and legislatures will both realize its urgency. 


The Basis of the Feanchisb 

4. In paiagraph 68 of the Eeport it is stated that property has been taken as 
the mam foundation of the franchise, and that the pioperty qualification has been 
lowered ‘so as to bring on to the roll the gieat bulk of the landholders, the tenants 
and the urban rent-payers and a considerable section of the pooler classes. The 
omission here of wage-earners will be noticed. Yet, following the recommendation 
in this behalf of the Franchise Sub- Committee of the Bound Table Conference, the 
questionnaire issued by our own Committee invited witnesses to understand the term 
property' *ia its widest sense as including, wages, whether in cash or kind.' The 
consideration given to the subject of labour representation and the special recom- 
mendations in behalf of the depressed classes do not make up for the omission to 
r^gnize wages as one of the general qualifications for franchise The numbers 
affected are vast. Including agricultural and non-agncultural labour, the total in 
the Dine Governois' provinces is no less than 48,755,382 out of an aggregate popula* 
tion of 254.955,473 That is about 20 per cent, of the whole. In some provinces 
^agncultural labourers, are actually more in number than Tenants' ; for 
example, m Madras^ Bombay, and the Central Provinces Those who 

are not adults being left out, the niimbers affected are still very large 
Almost every local Government and Provincial Committee have admitted 
that their proposals for the extension of the franchise leave out very large 
numbers of these, the poorest of people. This has been sought to be justified on the 
two ground that there are practical difficulties and that many of those labourers 
are themselves tenants or sub-tenants and will therefore come in under those cate- 
gories. We do not know to what extent the two are mixed up in the separate 
columns of tenants and labourers, but we cannot think that more than 
a small fraction of the large numbers of agricultural labourers are also 
tenants. As ^ regards practical difficulties, they do no exist in the 
case of organised occupations while they are far from their being insur- 
mountable iu respect of others. Besides, a wage census is both practicSjle and 
d^irable. In our opinion, every labourer, rural or urban, who has been in receipt 
of w^es of Bs. 10 a month or its equivalent in Mud continuously for the six 
months preceding the preparation of the electoral roU should be brought on the 
register. 
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Madras. Bombay Bengal. Central Provinces 

Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 

of the of the of the of the 

No. total No. total No. total 10 No total 
population. population. population. population 

Tenants 1,617,476 3 4 1,160,432 5 3 815,654 1 6 121,373 .7 

Agncultuial 

Labourers 5,064 459 10 8 2,967,309 13 6 2,668.343 5 3 3,455,625 22.2 

4 A In paragiaph 70 of the Report it is stated that if after the preparation of 
an electorate roll on the basis of the new fianehise it is discovered that the ratio 
of voteis to population is markedly different as between one community and another 
hfe will be necosoary to consider what action if any is requiied in order to rectify 
the disparity \ We do not approve of any such action It should be noted tnat 
the principal recommendation of the Fianchiso Sub-Committee of the Round Tabic 
Conference was ‘that in any given area the Franchise qualifications should be the 
same for all communities’. They were not the same during the year of the Moiley- 
Minto Act and much heart-burn mg was the consequence. <On this account difloien- 
tiation was done away with m the rules made in 1910 and it does not exist now 
To re-introduce it anywhere and on any plea— -except m the very special case of the 
depressed classes — would be a retrograde and ohjectional step which would cieate 
a fresh source of inter-coramunal fiiction. Opinions of piovincial Governments and 
Committees as well as the bulk of ihe evidence of associations and individuals are 
decisively against any such differential fianchise And we must record oui con- 
viction that any such measure would be utteily unwise. 

PSOVINCIAL PbANCHISE SCHEMES 

5. Bouse Bent Qualification , — In paragraph 85 ! it is stated that we are pres- 
cxibing rental qualifications in towns which should bring m a considerable section 
of the labouring classes ’ While we approve of the recommendation, we may point 
out that in large industrial towns like Bombay, where rents are comparatively high, 
the practice of sub-letting generally f prevails. We therefore recommend^ that me 
sub-tenants or boarders who pay the minimum rent that may be prescribed for be- 
coming a voter, should be enfranchised. 

6. Bombay * — We recommend that the land revenue qualification m the case 
of men shoula be further reduced from Rs. 8 to Rs. 6. This would only increase 
the electorate by 400,000, and we are satisfied that this cannot be ruled out on ad- 
ministrative grounds. We further recommended that the house lenc qualification 
in the city of Bombay should be brought down from Rs. 60 to Rs 36. 

7. The Untied Prot?i«ce 5 .““We support the proposal of United 

Provinces Franchise Committee that the franchise should be extended to members 
of joint families who hold the minimum qualification, piovided their names are 
recorded in the village papers’. A similar proposal made by the Government oi 
Madras in favour of ‘a registered joint lanaholder, mamder. or occupancy 

ryot’ has been accepted by oui colleagues. The case of members of jomt families is 
almost on all fours with that of joint landholders. As regards the objection of the 
Government of the United Provinces, it is met ^ by the proviso that the names or 
such members of joint families must bo recorded in the village papers m order to 
entitle them to the vote. 

a The Pa«)a6— While -we are glad khal the hard case of members of non-a^cnl- 
tural tribes m the Punjab has received consideratJon, we would make the deiimte 
recommendation that all payers of haystyat tax should be given the vote, j^d furthCT 
that the feasibility of extending the vote to persons with incomes lower than Rs. auu 
should also be considered. 

9. We recommend that the proposal of the Provincial Franchise Com^ttee 

to enfranchise 15 per cent, of the total population ^by reduction of the quaui^ing 
amount of payment of land revenue or of ChoiaJetdart tax’ be accepted. Our coUea- 
guea say (paragraph 198) that *in view of the administrative difficulties 'which are 
forcibly points out m the local Government's report, we are not prepar^ to 19^^ 
them to provide for more than 10 per cent, of the population, invmves 

trebling the existing electorate.’ Jjx several other proving SI? 

been made which involve a similar consequence, and we do not think that tom cir* 
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cumstance alone need have altered a more favourable consideration of the proposal 
of the Assam Committee As regards administrative difficulties let it be borne in 
mind that the composition of the Committee, which had for Chairman a British 
representative of the planting industry and which included thxee Biitish members of 
the ludiau Civil Service and eight members of the Legislative Council should lead 
to the presumption that they \^ouId not have put forward a proposal which was 
administratively impossible. 


Women’s Eepresentation 

10 We deem it our duty to give prominence to the important fact that there was 
a strong and an almost unanimous expression of opinion by women witnesses, 
whether they appeared as the representative of women’s associations or in 
their individual capacity, that they did not want women representatives in the 
legislatures to be elected by any communal electorates. Their objection to be 
dragged into communal coniroveisies m any manner was emphatic, convincing, and 
if we may add, most welcome We are equally clear and strong that if, unfortu- 
nately, communal electorates and communal repiesentation be not done away with 
altogether, at the least there should be no extension to the sphere of women’s acti- 
vities of what we consider to be an essentially wrong principle And there is not 
even a semblance of justification for it m the face of the decided opinion of women 
witnesses to which we have referred. 

Depressed classes 

11. We now come to a question of great importance and of great perplexity— 
the question of depressed classes. This question has received as much attention as, 
if not more than, that of the basis of fianchise. We unanimously agreed at our 
meeting of Februrry 4, 1932, at Delhi that the term depressed classes’ should be 
defined to mean untouchables only Yet curiously, as we notice, this definition was 
not clearly kept m mmd in drawing up the levised questionnaire, which was issued 
on 11th February, 1932 One of the questions in the questionnaire was: What com- 
munities would you include as belonging to depressed classes ? Would you include 
classes other than untouchables, and, i£ so, which V We think that the great confu- 
sion caused m the minds of the Provincial Committees and local Governments must 
have been due to a large extent to this question The result is the various figures 

f iven by some of the Commit tees and local Governments. The United 
'rovmces Franchise Committee asked our Chairman, when the Committee 
went to Lucknow for the second time, to define what our Committee 
meant by the expression ‘depressed classes’. That the several local Governments 
had no clear idea as to what our Committee wanted, is evident from their provision- 
al replies. It is doubtful if the Governments of Madras, Bombay and the Central 
Provinces had any clear idea of our definition of the term ‘depressed classes.’ The 
Madras Government had for purposes of then own local Act to define the term 
‘depressed classes’, and the fibres which they have pven are not necessarily’ the 
total population of those who should form the depressed classes according to ourdennition. 
Similar is the case with Bombay. The Bombay Government had appointed a commit- 
tee long before our Committee defined the term ‘depressed classes’ to investigate and 
report on certain matters conceining what they called the depressed classes. The 
figures furnished by the Governments of Madras and Bombay have not been exa- 
mined m the light of our Committee’s definition of the term, but their correctness has 
not been questioned. As regards the figure given by the Government of the Central 
Provinces, we do not agree with our colleagues that the classes which are listed as 
untouchables, not throughout the whole piovince but m certain distncts, should be 
treated m those districts as belonging to depressed classes This is unsound in prin- 
ciple and unsafe in practice. It will, besides, cause much inconvenience in the prepa- 
of a roll if separate electorates be ordered for the depressed classes. It is more 
than hi^ely that more districts than one will have to be included in one consti- 
tuency. The electoral roll will then include eligible persons of the same class so 
far as the district is concerned, while it will exclude such persons of that very class 
in another district. In one constituency there wiU be distinction, and if the pro- 
posal of additional or diffeientlal qualification to augment the number of depressed 
class voters be accepted^here will be different qualifications for the same class in 
the same constituency. We, therefore, think that classes which are listed as untouchable 
in only a part of a province should not be treated as such for electoral purposes; 
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12. Regarding the figure for Bihar and Orissa, we regrefe we cannot agree with 
our colleagues. The list of depressed classes ‘in Bihar and Oiissa during the census 
of 1931^ attached to the Chief [Secretary’s note differs from the list classed as d^res- 
sed m the same province during the census of 1931 circulated with N 220-Bihar 
and Orissa The first list contains 31 classes while the second only 22. Out of these 
22, 8 are aboriginal classes according to the statement m Appendix 2 of the Memo- 
randum of the Provincial Franchise Committee. The Chief Secretary in his note at 
page 10 on the classes Dom, Halalkor, and Han says ‘They would hardly admit 
that they are a depressed class except when it is a question of Government appoint- 
ment The problem of the representation of a caste as this is really the problem of the 
representation of the agricultural labourers In the beginning of his note, he says: 
“The problem of the depressed classes does not exist m an acute form m Bihar and 
Oiissa.’ The local Government do not give any figure, but refer to the note of the 
Chief Secretary for information In tne circumstances, we are not prepared to 
ceept the figure of 4,300,000 as the total of depressed class population m Bihar and 
Orissa. The evidence which we recorded and the evidence contained m the written 
statements tends to establish that there are very few classes which can be called 
‘depressed ’ We think that the three castes mentioned by the Chief Secretary aie 
the only depressed classes. They number 400.000 

13 Coming to the United Provinces, we notice, as remarked above that the 
Provincial Franchise Committee weie not given a clear lead, as would appear from 
the proceedings. With the exception of tne representatives of the depiessed classes, 
the Committee were from the beginning of opinion that untouchability should be the 
test. According to this definition, the depressed class population amounted to 5 to 6 
lakhs The only classes which according to the definition of our Committee, would 
fall under the category of depressed classes in the United Provinces, are three, namely, 
Bhangis, Dorns ana Dh 4 nuks,as stated by the Provincial Franchise Committee. The two 
members of the depressed classes on the Provincial Committee agreed that these 
were the only three castes which come within our Committee’s definition of depres- 
sed classes. The number of these castes is 581,000. On the basis of this definition 
the local Government also have stated that their number is 549,000. There is thus 
agreement between the depressed class representatives, the Provincial Committee 
and the local Government, and the matter, in our opinion, should be concluded 
here. But a note by Mr. Blunt, which was prepared before our second visit to the 
United Provinces and before onr definition was communicated to the Provincial 
Committee and the local Government, has been brought in and this has confused 
the issue. But it is a material circumstance that Mr. Blunt, who is a member of the 
Government, has not dissented from the reply. The last sentence of paragraph 16 
of Mr. Blunt’s note shows that the only classes which strictly fall within our defi- 
nition of depressed classes were Bhangis and Domas, His note, in this light, is not 
really inconsistent with the subsequent opinion. In our opinion the discussion of 
Mr Blunt’s note is irrelevant. The issue raised by the Provincial Committee and the 
local Government about some other classes as requiring special treatment is outside 
the scope of the enquiry in connection with the depressed classes It opens a very 
large queation and is outside the terms of reference to this committee. 

14. We have not received any final figures from the Bengal Government. The 
figures supplied by them from time to time vary. The majority of the Bengal 
Provincial Franchise Committee put the number of depressed classes at 70 000. The 
evidence tends to show that there is very little of untouclwibility now existing in 
that piovmce. The classes which were at one time considered to bo depressed have 
advanced educationally and economically, and have been able to send representatives 
to the local legislature in every election held since the introduction of the Montagu- 
Ohelmaford reforms. The Local Government have stated that in seven districts at 
least the electors from those classes will form a majority m the electoral roll and it 
is, in OUT opinion, not necessary to make any farther enquiry into the numbers, 
Except for the contention of representatives of the depressSi classes, opinion is prac- 
tically unanimous that the problem of depressed class representation scarcely exists 
in Bengal. 

15* As in Bengal, the opinion expressed by all except the representatives of the 
depressed classes is unanimous that the problem of the xepresentatiou of the 
depressed classes does not eadst in the Punjab. Both Sikhs and Muslims have 
been actlre and converting the lower classy of the Hindu community to theit faithS; 
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of their number has accorclinp^ly ^oiie down consideiobly. The evidence tends to show 
that the only class which untouchable is that of scavengers. Even members of this 
class who do not actually do the woik of scavenging arc not considered untouchable 
according to tne evidence The local Government have put the total population of the 
Depressed classes at about 1,300,000 Tnm includes the class called Ramdastyaa. 
who are Sikhs. It als) includes a class called Ad-dharmis, who vehemently 
urged that they are not Hindus. This class we think, should be excluded from the 
untouchables, as our enquiry has been confined to untouchables in the Hindu com^ 
munity. There is evidence before us that there aie untoaehabhs amongst Muslims, 
Indian Chiisiians and Sikhs. If Ad-dharmis are to be included amongst untouch- 
ables, the scope of our enquiry will have to be widened, so as to cover the untouch- 
ables of non-Hindu communitaes as well. 

16 Our tsiimato of the nn nbers of the depressed classes m the soteial provin- 
ces IS as under •— 



Millions 

Madras 

7.1 

Bombay 

1.7 

Bedgal 

.0\ 

United Provieces 

.6 

Punjab 

1.U 

Bihar and Orissa 

.4 

Central Provinces 

29 

Afisani 

*65 

Total 

14.42 


What His Majesty’s Government would want io know at this stage, if tha 
question of depressed classes be considered to be a part of what is called the com-* 
munal question— with all due deference to the Prime Minister, we do not think it ia 
so— 18 •— 

(1) in what provinces the depressed classes form a distinct and separable 
element in the population , 

(2) The extent to which the depressed classes would be likely, through such 
general extension of the franchise as^we may recommend, to secure the right of 
vote in otdinaiy electorates ; 

(3) Public opinion and the Committee’s views an to whether special represen- 
tation is necessaiy and, if so, the nature thereof. 

17, The main report and our statement above will show that in only three 
provinces, Madras, Bombay and the Oential Provinces, can the depressed classes he 
said to form a distinct and separate element of the population, In other provinces, 
it 18 geneially difficult to draw the line. XJntouchability in the latter provinces is 
the adjunct not of a person but of the occupation he pursues. A person belonging 
to a sweeper class is untouchable if he does scavenging woik, but not if hepurfeuea 
a clean proftssion. The Governments and Piovincial Committees, except in Madras, 
Bombay and the Central Provinces, have stated that the problem of depressed 
classes is not acute. No doubt, the representatives of the depressed classes have 
urged that it docs not exist, but they could not have stated otherwise— the poison 
of separatism has been spn^ading Besides, a person who is appointed to represent 
a special interest, thinks he will be considered to have failed in his duty if he does 
not make the most extreme demand. Buch statements cannot be taken at their face 
value, XJntouchability is steadily diminishing and anyone who wishes Indians to 
unite and become one people and nation, would not wish that the untouchable 
classes should be treated as a distinct and separable element of the population. 
Efforts are being made to remove the barrier dividing class from class where it 
unfortunately exists, and aie showing signs of success. 

18. We, who are decidedly against any representation of castes or classes, cannot 
think of lending our support io any suggestion which, instead of doing away tmtli 
eosisting class representation, will create one more class. Even m the provinces 
where the depressed classes form a distinct and separable element, no steps should 
be taken which will perpetuate their distinction and separation. On the other hand, 
we strongly recommeud that such steps should be taken in the case of their te* 
presentation as will gradually remove the distinction and separation. In the case 
of the Central Provinces,' we may bring to the notice of His Majesty^s Govemment 

19 
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that there is an agreement as to the nature of representation between representa- 
tives of the depressed classes and other Hindus. The statement at page 6 of the 
jproviucial Franchise Committee’s provincial reply dated march 3, 19 ihat Mr. 
Gavai (representative of the depressed clabses) has wiitten a minute of disbcnt pressing 
for separate eleetoiates and 22 seats is not correct. The minute of dissent attached to 
the reply nowhere refers to a claim for separate electorates What Mr. Gavai says 
is ; ‘Be^lde3 the reservation of seats on a population basis the depressed cl sses 
should have a nght to contest additional sears in the general election,' This is cer- 
tainly not a claim for sepaiate electorates Mr Gavai v\as, besides, examined with 
Eao Bahadur M. 0. Eajah at Delhi on March 30, 1932, and he stated that he was 
for joint electorates with reservation of seats. There is theiefore no problem of the 
depiessed classes for settlement by His Majesty’s Government m the Central Provinces 

19. We agree that the number of the depressed classes likely to be 
enfianchis<d under our proposals will not bear the same propoition to their po- 
pulation as the total number of persons of all classes and castes likely to be enfran- 
chised will bear to the total population. We are no less anxious than our collea- 
gues to devise methods to bring an adequate uumber of those classes on to the 
electorate. The extent to which they aie likely to be enfianehiscd undrr the general 
scheme of franchise is mentioned in the mam report. But labour has been re<om- 
xnetided for special representation, and the bulk of the labours come fiom the dtpies- 
sed classes. Special labour constituencies aie recommended along with trade union 
eODstituencies, and in the former a good number of the depressed classes, though 
not aa such, will come on the electoral roll. We are, however, in agreement wiih 
our colleagues m recommending the special qnalifications proposed in the repoit of 
bringing depressed class persons on the electoral roll so as to bring up their voting 
strength as nearly as possible to 10 per cent. But it should be mentioned that we 
agreed to those proposals on the following distinct conditions, (1) that no sepa- 
rate electorate shall be formed for them, (2) that their representation shall be through 
joint electorates with or without reservation of seats, and (3) that no class other 
than that of untouchables shall be included within depressed classes to swell up 
their number. In Bengal, no additional qualifications for the depressed classes are 
necessary. They will be brought on the electoral roll m proportion to their number. 

20. In answer to the following vtx^, *Do you consider that the depressed classes 
are likely, through such general extension of the franchise as you favour, to secure 
representatives of their own choice m the general electorates, and it so, to what 
extent ? If you answer it in the negative, whaf specific proposals tcould you make 
to secure thetr representation in legislatures ? Btatements were submitted 
to the Committee, individuals, associations, provincial commirtees and Governmeiits. 
Witnesses who appeared before us were examined on their replies to the above 
question, till after the examination of witnesses of the Bombay Presidency, 
when the provisional statement of the Central Provinces Committee Govern- 
ment recommended joint electorates for depressed classes. The pomt was 
then raised that our Committee was not competent under the terms of reference 
to express any view on the question. Even after this, at Delhi on Manh 30, 1932, 
Eao Bahadur M, O. Eajah was cross-examintd at some length on the point whether 
the resolution of the All India Depiessed Classes in favour of joint electorates was 
really adopted at a properly convened meeting, Indeed there is a large volume of 
evidence, oral as well as written, which expresses the public opmion on the 
qaestion. 

{Mr. Bakhale does not agree mth all that ts said in this section.) 


Minoe Minoeitibs 

21. It has been a great impediment during our enquiry that, while what Is 
called the communal question has been declared to be beyond the scope of out 
Committee, we yet were expected to deal with questions affecting the representation 
of communities as such. In the dhcussion of the position of what have been called 
^minor minorities’ this dfflculty was felt to such an extent that it became a matter 
of serious consideration whether the committee should not postpone their deliberation 
on questions other than the extension of the franchise, until after Bis Majesty’s 
Government had decided the questions of communal and minority representation. 

22. We regret we cannot endorse all that Is said in the report on the represen- 

tathm of the minor minontiei.* If the electorate is satisfied with the pohoy 
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and the opinions of candidates, to whichever community they may belong, there is 
DO reason to think, as the majority of our colieagues say, that Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians and Indian Chiistiaos cannot expect to secure representation m the provin- 
cial legislatures through the general coubtituencies. This statement is not wholly 
coirect as theie have been examples of the election of candidates belonging to those 
communities when they inspired confidence m the electorates. Actually one Indian 
Christian genthman returned by the general electorate was appointed a Minister m 
Bihar, as a Btitish ofiScial mcinbei of the Provincial Franchise Committee brought 
out during our sittings at Patna. Yet, the repoit says that except m parts of 
Madras, Indian Christians could not secure representation Provincial Governments 
and Corn ran tees hd.ve not been unanimous that these thiee communities should be 
accorded special repiesontatiou m the now constitution. The Government of the 
United Provinces have made no recommendation whatever, while neither the Govern- 
ment noi the Fianchiso Committee of the Punjab have propo^ied any special repre- 
sentation in the cise of Anglo-Indians. The Government of Bihar and Orissa and 
the Central Piovinces have not proposed any special representation m the case of 
Indian Christians, while the latter have urged a combined electorate for Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians. The Central Provinces Committee have made no proposals 
whatever with regard to Europeans, while the Assam Government have made none 
with regard to Anglo-Indians. As regard representation of Europeans in Bombay, 
the reports of the local Government and the Provincial Committee ‘arc not very 
clear on the point*. When we turn to the general body of evidence, we think we 
can affirm with confidence that us weight and tendency is against the continued 
fragmentation of the eleetoiate into so many sections Indian Christians in particu- 
lar are verv far from being unanimous as to the method by which their representa- 
tion 18 to be secured. Unquestionably, the three communities named should secure 
representation in the new legislatures, but so should every community. Experience 
warn us of the unwholesome effects of the continued maintenance of Especial repre- 
sentation*. In this connection, it will not be out of place to state a tentative scheme 
proposed by the Goveinment of Madras in 1907 for special representation in the 
legislature of Brahmans Mahomedans, Christians and ‘all other persons' was almost 
laughed out of court, so much so, that that Government bad to abandon the scheme. 
The Government of the United Provinces, too, m their despatch of March 16, 1^, 
opposed ‘the sub-division of the electorate' on the ground that it hs certain to cause 
much heartburning.' 

23 We should like to add that we should have no objection to reservation of 
seats in the general electorates for the communities named where necessary and 
feasible, and as a temporary arrangement, 

SPBaAL Inteeests 

24. With regard to this question also we are confronted by the same difficulty 
of the restricted teims of our refeience. Our colleagues say : (para. 318). 

In the absence of a communal settlement, it is not possible for us to do more 
than discuss the general basis upon which, in our view, representation should be 
acf'orded to these interests, though in accordance with the suggestion of the Bound 
Table Conference, we make certain tentative suggestions as to the number of seats 
to be reserved in the case of all three groups 

The three groups are commerce and industry, landlords and universities. 

25. Wo regret our inability to concur in the recoramendationB of the majority. 
We re^nain utterly unconvinced of ike necessity or the justification of special elects 
rates* In their absence there is no reason to suppose that any of them will fail to 
secure representation. Our colleagues say (para. 320) in justmoation of a special 
cleci orate to represent commerce and industry : 

‘While general constituencies may not infrequently return individuals whose 
knowledge and experience is such that they can make contributions of value in dis- 
cuhsioDS on commercial and industrial questions, those members speak primarily as 
representatives of their constituency and they may on occasion find that the claims 
of that constituency are difficult to reconcile with a wholly dispassionate examination 
of ^rticular economic issues. 

We think that ]ast the contrary will be the case. It is members elected by tha 
proposed special electorates, and not those who represent general electorates, who will 
find real difficulty in making ‘a wholly dispassionate examinaiion of particular eco* 
uomic issues'. The reason is obvious* 
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COMMERCF 

26. ABbamit*^ \utboui admit* Uig, that special lepusenthtiou should Lo letained, 

XV 6 fail to understand 'why thcie should be separate electorates of European and 
Indian commeicial bodies when tho icpiestntation is fuaetional and not communal, 
nor why these epeciai electorates should be feub*di7ideJ into several groups. 
Without piejudieo to our objection to the departutu from sound principle 
involved in the recommendation of the majouty, we should uij^e that 
there should not be separate European and Indian Comraescial elect- 
orates and second!}, that m each province all aseoeiaUons representative of commerce, 
trade and industry should be combined into one gpe'^ial el'^ctoiatc. If it be thought 
that representatives of British intoicst will theiehy fnl to cccuru an adequate share 
our answer is, firstly thit the European electoiate (which we appreht-ud will be 
retained) may be trusted to return a fair nninbei of Eunpeans engiged in business, 
as has hitherto been done, and secondly that we shall have no objection to the 
leservation of a certain number of stats m the combined special commerce electorate 
for Euiopean businessmen. 

27. We must further call attention to the inequality of representation as between 
Bnropean and Indian Commerce and Industiy, in several provinces, as well as to 
the retention of the quite excessive representation accorded to the Bengal Chambei 
of Commerce 

Landlords 

28. If the resuitb of all the four elections held under the prestnt (:rOvernment ot 
India Act have demonstrated one thing more than another, it is that the position of 
landlords is so strong that they have been able to secure a veiy L»rge number of 
seats in general electorates, and that special representation is utterly unnecessaiy* 
The relevant figures have been quoted by the Statutory Commission (vol. 11. 
page 77). No fewer than 306 out of an aggregate of 710 scars in all the 

S rovincial couneils were secured by landlords We do not share the appre* 
ension of our colleagues that they may fail to get an adequate amount of 
representation through general constituencies in the future. Even with the large 
increase of the electorate, it is our firm belief that except where particular landlord 
candidates may have made themselves unpopular with the general body of their 
tenants or the public, they will have no less chance of success m the future than 
they have had until now. All legitimate rights of property being secured by an 
appropriate provision in the constitution, no other method need be devised for 
enter this or any other interest, 

29, If, however, special landlord electorates will be maintained we are not satis- 
fied of the reasonableness of retaining the present constituencies. While we agree 
that there should be no increase in the number of seats there are not a few ano- 
malies which require to be rectified, such as the very unequal and unfair distribu- 
tion of seats between the taiuqdars of Oiidh and the Zamindais of Agra, Zaraindars 
of Ondh who are not taiuqdars receiving no share at all. We shall bo sorry if such 
patent anomalies and inequalities in the existing arrangement are to be continued. 

UmVEESITlES 

30, Here too we plead for the removal of anomalies and inequalities. There is 
no reason why some of the universities should be ignored altogether, while others 
continae to enjoy representation. 

Aboriginal and hill tribes 

SL We are strongly opposed to separate electorates for any class or commurn^ 
and cannot subscribe to any proposal to create a fresh class or caste electorate. We 
therefore do not agree with our colleagaes in recommending that seats should be set 
apart for aboriginal tribes. The reason advanced for special representation of these 
tribes is that they live a life entirely apart from the rest of the population and 
therdore their interest and welfare should be protected by eflBeient representation. 
The implication is that future governments will not look after their interest ; but 
the experience of the past ten years shows that more attention has been paid by 
Ministers to the welfare ot backward classes than before the reforms. More person 
from these classes are likely to be brought on the electoral roil under the proposed 
extension of the franchise^ and their {mvancement will be more rapid by being 
brought iUto closer association with the general population than by bemg kept aloof. 
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Undoubtedly the iiuhft of thfrie tribes should he an aetive cotieern of the legl'^la- 
tures The* areas th^y inhabit should no more be relegated to the position of ‘ex- 
cluded aieas ^ Thete is at present a numbei of non-offtcul agencies working for their 
uplifr, and with the extended fianchisc now proposed one oi moie of them 'uill not 
find it difficult to secure election to tlic legisUitures, and they will make the welfare 
of the tribes their specia’ concern. 

Militaby Service Qlauficatjon 

32. We regitil aie unable to endorse the leconnnPiidaliou uf our colleagues 
that the miliraiy seivice qualification for the iianchise should be maintained This 
Is the loss ncceo'atuy in of the extension of the general franchise qualificatious 
now piopostd. It was introduced m 1919-20 because oi the glamour of war then 
^< 3 h 111 the peopte's uuul. Wo are auaie of no ‘^uch diffeicntiation in favour of 
service ofc one doscriptinn in oihot countnos and we do not think it need be 
perpetuated in ours If, howevei, our colleagues’ rocoramcndation be accepted by 
authority , wo think it fair that the ptinlego <^hould be extended to the Auxiliary 
and Territorial Forces as well. 

Multi-Member Si^'cle-Mevibeu UoNSTiTUENciEb 

33. Heie is another question a definite recommendation on which is difficult in 
the absence of a decision of the communal question. The mam factors are — 

(1) that the simplest and most convenient arrangement would undoubtedly be 
comparatively oraall and compact single member constituencies, 

(2) but that this consideiation is outweighed by the circumstances that sub- 
stantial justice to minoiities^ large or small, cannot be secured thereby , and 

(3) that the leservation of seats for any section of the people in general 
electorates is impossible except in raulti-raeraber constituencies. 

Two considerations weigh with us — we do not w.ant separate electorates, and wc 
are equally earnest that no substantial minority shall suffer injustice This double 
object can only be achieved by multi-member constituencies wheie necessary. We 
agree with Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandra Rao in urging that the present system 
or multi-member constituencies m Madias should be retained In the circumstances 
of that, presidency we endorse his opposition to the creation of single-member con- 
stituencies. 

34. Wo are of the same opinion in regard to Bombay. At present scats are 
re«ierved for Maialhas in that piesidency. The figures furnished by the Govern- 
ment ot Bombay to the Simon Commission show that in respect ot population as 
well as of number oi electors, the Marathas form a very respectable proportion of 
the total, and they are a majority in several constituencies In nine constituencies 
for which figures have been given, the Marathas number 4,193,344 out of a total 
population of 6,476,518, while the number of Marathas voters is 99,633 in a total of 
191,474 When the franchise is extended as we propose, tbeir position will certainly 
be stronger. Therefore, we cannot agree with our colleagues that reservation of 
seats for them should be continued. 

Second CHAiiBERb in Provinces 

35. While we recognise that there is no specific recommendation on this subject 
m the Report, we feel so keenly, our conviction is so strong, that in the public 
interest second chambers ought not to be established in the provinces, that we 
deem it our duty to say so m unambiguous language. We cannot help thinking, 
in the circumstances in which the subject has been brought to the fore in the 
discussions on the new constitution, that second chambers are intended at least 
by some of the advocates of the innovation to act as a ‘counterpoise* to councils 
elected on a wide franchise and representing the people at large. The theory of 
counterpoise was openly adumbrated in the Government of Indians scheme of 
reforms dated August 24, 1907 j while m present discussions the upholders of vested 
interests are the most prominent advocates of second chambers. In a note on the 
Government of India’s scheme refeired to above, Sir Reginald Craddock, then 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces and now a Conservative member of 
Parliament wrote as follows 

“A common criticism of the Government of India’s .scheme is that the Govern- 
m^t, who have by a long course of legislation endeavoured to chtek the arbitrary 
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fcxereibe of power by fbe landlords, great and small, of the country, 1*5 now seeking 
to invest these same classes with au importance and an authority oi uhich then 
own legislation has pronounced them to be unworthy It is not easy for the 
Goveinmont to eaiape .. . entiiely from the criticism in so far as the idea of the aristo- 
cra{‘y as such being set to checs the literate classes as such can be read into the 
intentions of the Government scheme. It is upon education that the whole case 
for extended councils is based Were it not so, the case for giving enlarged influ- 
ence to the landed classes would be no stionger now than it was twenty years ago 
indeed it would be weaker, since those classes have admittedly lost some ot then 
foimer heiediUiy piedoramance.* 

Mf in any piovince or put of India the aiisrocralic class continue to be so back- 
ward that they do not command puhhe confidence, or are incapable of giving an 
opinion of value outside their o^n puiely local interests, the policy should be to 
encourage them to educate themselves, and not to confer upon them duties or dig- 
nity s for which they are unfitted ’ 

‘Such elective pOTvers as are given should bo free and unhampeied by class res- 
trictions.. I do not think it advisable to create constituencies made of artificial elec- 
torates Tilth no common tie hut that olcreed or occupation. It would in my ludg- 
ment be better not to anticipate that lawyers and school-masters will oust the laud- 
holding classes. .. .’ 

‘There can be no doubt that the proposals of the Government have aroused the 

suspicion that they are intended to cover or will have the effect of covering, under 
the guise of concessions, an extension of the policy of divide and rule ’ 

‘The risks attaching to a bold step forward aie much less than those entailed by 
an advance too small, or by one which deviates too far from the direct load. . . ’ 

36 A recent wnter thus sums up the results of the bicameral system in the 
Amencan Slates . 

“It incnases the cost and complexity of the law-making machinery , it facilitates, 
even actively cncoungcs, the making of laws by a process of compromise, bargain- 
ing and logrolling , it compels all legislative proposals to follow a circuitous route 
on their way to final enactment , it provides countless opportunities for obstruction 
and delay , and it makes easy the shifting of responsibiliiy for unpopular legislatioa. 
Finally, it has proved a barner to the planning of the laws.’ 

37. There are weighty reasons against the constitution of second chamber in 
provinces. Ihe nature of subjects which it will be competent to provincial legisla- 
tures to consider ; the peculiar constitution of the councils, actual and projKised, 
which does away with the risk of hasty legislation ; the needless cost which one 
more house of the legislature will impose upon tax-payers already impoverished 
and over-burdened — these are among the arguments against bicameral provniciat 
legislatures, besides what have been stated in the report Our opposition to second 
chambers is therefore unqualified. 

Federal Legislature 

38. In our opinion, the recommendations of our colleagues as r^ards the fran- 
chise for ihe federal assembly of the future are not adequate. They propose (para 
409) that the franchise for the present provincial councils should be the franchise 
for the future assembly, with the addition of electors brought in by educational and 
literacy tests for men and women respectively and of a lower franchise in the Central 
Fiovinces and B»*rar m onler to double the number of the prtsent Council electors 
in that province This will mean the enfranchisement of about 3.5 per cent of the 
population which is the present average for the whole of Brnish India for provincial 
councils supplemented by the numbeis that will be brought m by the additional quali- 
ficsiions whieh have been proposed. We do not suppose that the total will be orought 
up to even five per cent of the population When it is borne in mmd that the present 
Assemiily has repeatedly been held up for its unrepresentstive character, and that 
this has been urged as an eximse for th** Government’s dnregard of the views and 
wishes of that body, and as it is intended that the assembly of the future shimld 
be endowed with some power over the Executive and therefore charged with vasily 
gieater responsibdities. we cannot but think that an electorate which will be hardlv 
five per cent, of the population is utterly inadequate. In Bihar and Orissa, it will 
be less than 2 per cent, while in the Central Provinces and Berar it will be about 
three per cent only. In our opinion, there are advantages, both political and 
admimsfratlve, m having the same franchise for both provincial connctls and the 
federal assembly* The mid political advanta^ is that then the assembly wdl be 
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representative of a little over 14 per cent, of the population. The administrative 
advantages arc that two separate electoral rolls will not have to be piepared, and 
that the polling will be simpler. Against these consideiations is urged the enormous 
increase of electors in each constituency and the gie4it difficulty which candidates 
will experience in conducting thetr election campaigns. Wmle we recognise the 
force of this argument, wo taanot by any means legard it as conclusive Our col- 
leagues’ proposal wtll still impose upon candidates the necessity of dealing with 
such numbers that they will find it impossible to canvass electois individually The 
chief factor is the area of constituencies and not the number of electors and owing 
to the proposed inciease of the size of the Assembly the aiea of every constituency 
will be much smaller than at present. Therefoie, even if the nambeis are increased 
as we propose the task of candidates will be easier than it is at piesent. The 
argument of administrative convenience is moie m fa\our of our proposal than 
that of the majority. 

39. With one argument that has been urged in defence of the smaller electorate 
that has been proposed, we do not agree at all. Our colleagues say (para. 412) that 
most of the matters dealt with by the Federal Assembly will affect the mass of the 
population less directly than do the matters under the control of the provincial 
Itgisldturts’. We do contend that tariffs and customs and other subjects of which 
the central legislature will be seized have a direct beauug on the lives of the people 
particularly of a people as poor as the people of India are ; while all the influence 
that can be exeited by the Assembly on questions of army policy and miinary 
expenditure will also concern the people materially, as the proportion of revenue 
spent upon defence determines how much of it will be available for beneficent 
activities. 

40. We afe opposed to any representation of ‘special interests^ in either house 
oi the federal legislature &oen more sttongly than io such t epresentation in the 
piovtnee. There is still less need for it there, and we shall be sorry to see it 
maintained both because the n presentation of gcneial constituencies will thereby 
be curtailed and because the inaporiauce of sectional as opposed to general 
interests will be unduly magnified. 

Mr Bakhale would make an exception in favow of Labour, As Labour is a 
central subject, %t lequires special representation in the federal or central legislature, 

41. While we agree that election to the upper house of the federal legislature 
should be indirect and the oonstituencies should be the provincial legislatures, we 
must affiim our opposition to members of the second chambets of the latter — if, 
unfortunately, they be biought into existence any where— being allowed to partici- 
pate in the election. The aigument m support of election by the piovincial legisla- 
tures is that there presentation m the upper house should be of federating units and 
not of the population. The sole representative organ of each federating unit will be 
the popular elected house of legislatois, and we cannot agree to the smaller, less 
representative, and therefore less important house having any voice in the matter. 

49. Neither can we agree with the majouty when they state (para. 399) that the 
•question of the representation of those section of the provincial legislature which 
will not bo able to secure representation in the upper house of the federal legislature 
by the single transferable vote ‘will require consideration later’, for representation 
in that house will be of states and provinces and not of classes or communities. 

43. We are decidedly opposed to the filling of vancancies iu provincial legisla- 
tures occurring by reason of any members thereof being elected to the upper house 
of the federal legislature by co-optiou by the legislatures themselves. This will 
amount to the disenfranchisement of the constituencies concerned— a punishment 
which they will not have at all deserved. Besides, members so co-opted 
will not possess a representative character and their view will not carry 
the weight which would attach to the opinions of their colleagues duly elected by the 
people^ 

44. It would have been a matter of deep gratification to us if we bad been able 
to avoid any dissent from the recommendations of our colleagues. We regret that 
this has not been possible, Tt is our conviction that the object and purpose of re- 
form tvtll not only not be adequately fulfilled, but may he frustrated bu some of the 
recommendation of the majority. And keen as we are that this should not bo and 
that the reforms should in reality be a large measure of political appeasement;, we 
commend our proposals to senons consideration. 



THE MIDDLETON ENQUIRY REPORT 

Oo the Kashmir shooting 

The f()llo\Ting h the text of the report of Mr. Middleton, I C 8., ^ho enquired 
into the causes of the September 193i disturbances lu Snnagar, Auantnagar and 
Shopian, and about the measures adopted for the suppiession thereof. 

The Military had to fire on four different occasions, and Mr, Middleton^s finding 
IS : “The filing in Shopian was necessary and was completely justified, and 
restricted to the minimum nccessaiy. The filing in Maisuma Bazar was necessaiy, 
and completely justified, though it is possible that a few snots were fiied indiscri- 
minately aftei the immediate necessity was over Ihe firing at the Jumma Mai-jid, 
Srinagar, was necessitated by the dangerous position in which the Military was 
placed, but had the ofiiculs made adequate plans and lemaincd on the spot, 
possibly the resoit to force might have been avoided. The firing in Anantnagar 
was tendered necessary by the position which arose from the gross mishandling of 
the situation by officials, and it appears to have been continued after the necessity 
had ceased and to have been excessive.^’ 

Military Control in Srinagar 

Befernng to the period of military control in Srinagar, about which it may be 
recalled there was an agitation in the Pi ess, over the “brutal retaliation against 
Moslems” and which m the mam was responsible for oideiing of the enquiry, Mr, 
Middleton states : ‘ Bumours of alleged excesses during the military occupation 
were so rife amongst the European residents in Srinagar that, although I hid 
issued public notices asking all eye-witnesses to attend the enquiiy, I felt that my 
duty was not completed merely by taking the evidence of those who came forward 
m response, I made several attempts to trace the more serious rumours to iheir 
sources and in all cases I found that they were not based on peisoual knowledge, 
and that no credible evidence was forthcoming m suppoit of them, ^ For instance, 
there was an apparently well-supported lumour that two men had died as a result 
of being flogged. Personal knowledge of this fact had been consistently alleged to 
my informants, who were convinced of the truth thereof, but after I had enlisted 
theiv co-opcraiion, these informants were unable to induce the persons alltging 
knowledge to come forward as witnesses, and were ultimately convinced that the 
stoiy was not based on facts. I have mentioned the matter because the^ actual 
evidence produced is not m any way commensurate with the rumours which had 
been accepted as true by large numbeis of the educated public, and it appears to 
me necessary to mention this before stating that I am satisfied that there has not 
been any general suppression of evidence, and that the Moblcm public has 
endeavoured to place all the facts before me at the enquiry, 

Mr. Middleton’s findings are that theie is no truth in the allegation that the 
Moslems were forced to shout out slogans abusive of their religion. “The variety of 
such slogans mentioned m evidence ooes more credit to the inventive genius of the 
witnesses than to their veracity”, rema.ks the enquiry officer. 

Referring to certain instances of cruelty brought to the Resident's notice by the 
correspondent of the “Statesman” newspaper and his wife and daughter. Mr. 
Middleton says : “If Colonel Johnson audf other witnesses are correct lU believing 
that but for their courageous uitervention serious injury and perhaps death would 
have resulted, the incident cannot be regarded as typical. Throughout the period, 
no case of serious injury was reported. The cases treated by medical men included 
not oases of serious injury or broken limbs, and I am convinced that if any such 
cases had occurred they would have been eagerly brought to my notice.” 

Sbntbnorb of Flogging 

Mir. Middleton disposes of the charge of public flogging thus: There 
eertainiy, no pubUe flogging in the sense that flogging was administered 
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m public as a deterrent measure to impress the public.’’ But he 

observes that, unfortunately, for two days, floprgings were carried out at the 

exhibition ground, visible horn the road. Diiectly, Mr. Sutherland was informed 
of it, he had the triangle icmoved to an enclosure Sentences of flogging were 
enforced in a hundred cases. Mr Middleton examined the records of such 
summary trials, and observes ‘In the main, the sentences were necessary to 
suppress the spreading of false rumours or the shouting of inflammatory slogans 
like^ to lead to an outbreak/’ 

Touching on similar rumours of the military and the police excesses in Shopian 
and Anantnagar, Mr Middleton writes ‘ The allegations were so false and exagger- 
ated as effectually to prevent the truth coming to light, 1 do not believe, Momems 

were ordered to utter slogans directed against their religion ” 

While expressing himself as not satisfied with the truth of the allegations of 
severity and ill treatment, Mr. Middleton observes that people were forced to stand 
and salute on occasions when the police and tioops passed by and were beaten if 
they delayed doing so. 

Eefernng to the causes of the disturbance, the conclusions of Mr. Middleton are 
as follows 

“On the 26th August, an agreement was anivcd at between Srinagar leaders and 
the Prime Minister, but within a short time, a widespread campaign was organised 
to point out to the people that the terms oi this agreement had not been observed 
by the authorities. Only two specific cases of alleged breach have been brought to 
my notice m evidence. They aie without solid foundation, and others may mso be 
oi an imaginary nature Speeches accusing the Government ot perfidy were in 
themselves a breach of the truce and loft the Government no alternative, but to 
take measures for their suppression The campaign was one which could be 
tolerated by no Government, ac it was one calculated to bring the Government into 
disrepute.” 

Dealing with the causes of the riots m Shopian and Anantnagar, BIr. Middleton 
says “Irresponsible Muslim leaders accused the local Hindu officials of a 
conspiracy to rouse Bloslems to violent action, which Mr. Middleton describes, as an 
accusation based on the most unwarranted suspicions, and negatived by the obvious 
fact that auy outbreaks amongst Moslems would have been accompani^ by a seri- 
ous danger to the very smalt minorities who were alleged to be working to cause 
them. At Shopian, the disturbance took the nature of a direct attack by Moslems 
on the police station, during which a police official met with his death. There can 
be no excuse lor their conduct. Tire measures taken to suppress the riots were 
fully justified and the situation was well handled ” 

In all, 384 witnesses were examined, Mr, Middleton notes that a majority of them 
were recognised by certain groups ot persons as representatives of their interests, ‘and 
throughout the proceedings this group was represented m the court by nominees 
who watched the poceedings on their behalf. 

The report is studded with seiious reflections by Mr. Middleton on the nature of 
the evidence produced by Moslems such as “Obvious fabrications,’ palpably false 
story”, “a deliberate falsehood although so many people have joinea in it” and 
“another falsehood invented to exaggerate the allegations against the authonties ” 

Regarding the Shopian evidence, Mr. Middleton uses strong words. “The real 
or supposed suspicions were supported by falsehood, and much of the evidence in 
support of the accusations was palpably false ” He cites instances to indicate the 
“utterly worthless character of the evidence. “One witness,” Mr. Middleton observes, 
“alleged that he found his two children lying unconscious in his house. According 
to him, they had been rendered unconscious by the sound of firing on the 25tb. 
September though 200 yards away. Children had remained in this state for 48 
hours, but recovered directly he gave them water to drink. The witness stated that, 
his wife had gone to visit her parents on the 27th. leaving the children at home in 
an unconscious state. The majority of the allegations of the villagers are false and all 
are exaggerated. Where such mass of the allegations is made, it is hard to believe 
that there is no substratum of fact on which they have been reared, but the attitude 
of these villagers was such that it was clear many scarcely expected their stories 
to be believed. They trusted to the principle that, if enough mud is thrown, some 
IS sure to stick.” 

Similar scathing remarks against Moslem leaders are also made with regard to 
the Jumma Masjid mob, which was uncontrolled due to the “absence of leaders, 
who are much to blame for not being present to control crowds, which they had 

60 
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themselves directed to assemble Had the leaders beea present from the start, it is 
possible that all resort to force might have been avoided. ’ 

Criticism or Officials 

The officials have not escaped condemnation. At Srinagar they came In for criti- 
cism for failing to post troops and making no plans for action in case a procession 
was started. The Anantnagar local officers are condemned for ‘ shirking the respon- 
sibility attached to their position ” Attempts to persuade the crowd to disperse are 
described as half-hearted and the officials ‘‘appear to have been m a nervous state/^ 
The entire incidents at Srinagar force Mr. Middleton to conclude : “The agitation 
was directed against the State authorities, and although it was entirely Mahomedan, 
it was not communal in the sense of being directed against any other community.’’ 


THE GLANCY REPORT 


The following is a summary of the proposals made in the Glancy Report on 
Constitutional Reforms m Kashmir 

In his orders dated the 12th November 1931, His Highness was pleased to 
declare that, as has already been announced, it was his intention that measure should 

be devised for associating his subjects with the Government of the State. ^ It was 

ordered that, as soon as the Commission appointed to inquire into complaints and 
disabilities had finished its work, a conference, at which the various .interests con- 
cerned would be represented, would meet to d.seuss the introduction of constitutional 
reforms in accordance with His Highness' intention. The Commission appointed for 
the investigation of complaints and disabilities finished its sittings m the second 
week of March 1932, and the Constitutional Conference began its work immediately 
thereafter* , 

After explaining the composition of the Conference and the ejects thereto, the 
Report proceeds : ,, .. j.. 

The most important issues which the Conference had examined are as fol- 

lows 1 

(a) Is it desirable that there should be a Legislative Assembly ? (b) If so, (i) 
what should be the functions of such an Assembly, (ii) what should be the 
franchise basis, and (ui) how should the Assembly be composed. 

Ail regards the first of these questions there has been some difference of opinion. 
In regard to the functions of the proposed Assembly something closely approaching 
unanimity has been achieved. Bo far as the other main issue are concerned, there 
has been a very considerable divergence of views, especially with regard to the 
composition of the Assembly. The divergence is hardly surprising, considering the 
conflicting interests which different members have represented. There appeared unfor- 
tunately to be no hope whatsoever of attaining any semblance of a unanimous 
finding on these points, and it was therefore agreed that there was no prospect of 
submitting a joint report. The Chairman accordingly forwards his own recommen- 
dations referring, as may be necessary, to the opinions put forward on behalf of 
vanouB interests : the proceedings recordm will show that the recommendations made 
follow in general the joint views expressed, where there has been a consensus of 
opinion where opinions have differed, endeavours have been made to bear in mind 
the legitimate interests of all communities concerned. 


Legislative Assembly 

Oertam members have expressed considerable misgivings as to the wisdom 
su<^ sn innovation at the present time, in view of the disturbed conditions whiem 
have unhappily been prevailing. The general feeling is, however, in favour of 
an experiment being tried. It appears highly desirable that the subjects of the 
State should be given a voice in the administration and in view of the announce^ 
nient already made oy His Highness m this behalf, there would seem to be no room 
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for doubt as to the action which should be taken m this respect. It is recommended 
that a Legislative Assembly should be established as soon as may be practicable. 

A virtually unanimous opinion has been expressed at the Conference in favour 
of the functions of the Assembly being defined as follows , — 

Subject to the final assent of His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur the Assembly 
should have power to make laws. 

All Government bills except such bills, if any, as relate exclusively to reserved 
subjects, namely (1) the peison or privileges of His Highness or members of the 
the Ruling Family, (2) foreign relations, (3) the discipline and control of the State 
Forces, should not become law until ratified theieby, provided that, 

(a) His Highness should in case of emergency retain full power to make and 
promulgate ordinance for the good government of the State and any such ordinan- 
ces should be operative for a period of six months unless repealed by His Highness 
at an earlier date 

(b) His Highness should, where he considers it necessary in the interests of 
good government, have power to certify any bill which the Assembly may decline 
to pass. 

QuEsnoiis AND Resolutions 

The Report then explains the practically unanimous recommendations regarding 
private bills, and proceeds 

Questions and resolutions should be permitted without restriction provided that . ~ 
(1) they do not relate to reserved subjects , (2) they do not afiect the religious rites, 
usages, endowments of personal law of any community other than that to which 
the member asking the question or moving the resolution belongs , such questions 
or resolutions may, however, be allowed with the special permission of the president 
of the Assembly, who should, where he considers it neceseary, refer the matter for 
orders of His Highness , ^3) they do not relate to the merits of cases under 
enquiry by a court of law. Supplementary questions should be allowed. 

Budget 

In regard to the Budget the Report recommends 

No kind of new taxation should be imposed without reference to the Assembly, 
the grant of monopolies, etc., which amount in themselves to the imposition of new 
taxation should be treated in the same manner 

It has been suggested that simultaneously with the creation of the Assembly, a 
non-official Standing Committee should be appointed and that the policy of tme 
Government in regard to finance, public health, etc , should be explain^ to the mem- 
bers of such committee aud their opinions on these points should be ascertained. 

This IB a development which might well take place after a suitable period has 
elapsed. It appears advisable, however, that it should be deferred until the 
Assembly has actually been created and some experience of its working has been 
gained* 

Franchise 

It IS generally agreed that the number of voters on the electoral roll should 
amount approximately to ten per cent of the total population, a ratio which has 
frequently been adopted as the working rule m Bntish India. In order to achieve 
this object the appointment of a Franchise Committee or some organisation corr^- 
ponding thereto will be necessary. Information is unfortunately lacking as to the 
number of people likely to be entitled to vote if different kinds of qualifications aie 
adopted , the proposals put forward are therefore merely tentative and suggested as a 
temporary expedient. 

As a working basis for the time being, various qualifi<'ations have been suggested. 
It will be observed from the proceedings that opinion have differed to a marked 
extent m this respect For instance, the views given in respect to land revenue 
qualifications have varied between Rs 10 payment and Rs. 50 payment per annum , 
m respect to immovable property between Rs. 500 and Rs. 2000 in value, and in 
regard to educational qualifications between middle, pass and graduate standard. 

It 18 recommended that in the four following cases, the standards now prescribed 
for the right of voting at Municipal elections may be adopted as franchise qualifica- 
tions in regard to the Assembly 

1. Payment of land revenue not less than Rs. 20 per annum ; 2, Possession of 
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immovable pioperty not less than Es. 1000 in value , 3, Memberbhip of a learned 
profession, such as the Medical or Legal profession etc, , 4 The receipt of a Govern- 
ment pension of not less than Es. 25 per month 

In addition to the above it is reeommende 1 that any of the following additional 
qualifications should also be legarded as sufficient 

(1) Payment of muiucipal taxes not less than Es 20 per annum ( 2 ) title 
holders, Zaildais, Lumberdais and Safedposhes , (3) Jaigirdars and Pattadars 

enjoying an assignment of not less than Es 50 pei annum , (4) educational standard 
Matriculate oi correspondmg Vernacular standard. 

The same qualifications for membeiship of the Assembly as those recommended 
for franchise might be adopted 

It 18 recommended that the following among otheis should be regarded as dis- 
qualified for purposee of franchise — 

(1) Females, (2) persons below the age of 21, (3) peisons certified *as insane , 
(4) undischarged bankiupts or insolvents , (5) persons convicted by a criminal court 
of an offence punishable with imprisonment for a term exceeding six months, 
provided that it a period of five years has elapsed since the termination of the sen- 
tence, '^the disqualifications shall cease to operate , (6) peisons who aie at the time of 
the election under order by a competent court to provide security for good beWiour 
(71 persons other than State subjects who have not been domiciled m the State for 
consecutive period of five years immediately preceding the time of the election. 

Some members have given their opinions in favour of an experiment in the 
direction of female suffrage. But the general consensus of opinion is against this 
departure. In view of the backward condition of female education it appears advis- 
able to defer tor the present any proposal of this nature 

Composition op Assembly 

The total population of the State is recorded as roughly 36^ lakhs. Excluding 
the Poonch and Chenani Jagirs and certain distinct Frontier Illaqas such as Hunza 
and Nagar, which are in certain respects withdrawn from the scope of the ordinary 
State machinery, the population comes to approximately 32 lakhs If Ladak and 
Gilget proper are also, exclnded there would be a further reduction of about 2 % 
lakhs, the general feeling of the conference is that Ladakh and Gilgit proper should 
not be excluded for the purpose of the Assembly. It is true that these tracts are 
comparatively backward, also that they are cut off at certain times of the year j they 
form, however, an integral part of the State for ordinary purposes and except in the 
winter months communications are open 

It IS clearly undesuable that the Assembly should be composed of so large a 
numbei of members as to become unwieldy. A working basis in regard to the 
number of elected members would seem to be provided by the allotment of one 
such member to every lakh of the population. On this basis there would be 32 
elected members in all. 

Joint or separate Electorates 

One important question that aiises is whether electorates should be ^ separate or 
joint. It will be observed that there has been a general consensus of^ opinion at the 
Oon^rence in fevour of separate electorates. Some menabers have pointed out that 
although the establishment of separate electorates has sometimes been regarded as 
reponsible for increasing communal tension in British India, the acute, communal 
feeling which unhappily prevails in the State at the present time can certainly not be 
ascribed to this cause , it has been maintained that in the case of the Srinagar 
Municipality the introduction of joint electorates has enhanced the feeling of 
antagonism and distrust between the different communities. It would appear that in 
the existing state of tension, the institution of joint electorates must be regarded as 
a dangerous experiment. It is obviously advisable at the present time to avoid as 
far as possible all superfluous elements of danger. Separate electorates are accord- 
ingly recommended. 

Th^e has been a consensus of opinion on the point that there should be no 
plural, voting* The place at which a voter should record his vote should depend 
upon the locality in which he normally resides at the time of the election. 

lU r^ard to the allocation of elected seats in the Assembly among the various 
communities, widely different views have been puttorward. . * 

If population is strictly followed, Muslims whose ratio works out at 75 per cent 
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should gcfc 24 out of 32 elected seats and Hindus who come to 22 per cent, should 
bo given 7. Buddhists and Sikhs would hardly qualify for one seat between them# 

of '*weightage” has, however, to be taken into account m older to 
sateguaid the interests of minor communities. This principle has been fully recogni- 
sed in British India, Itesponsiblo Mohammedan opinion has been expressed in 
Ijvour of the piinciple of ‘Sveightage’’ being applied to the State Assembly piovided 
that Muslims are allowed to retain an actual ma 30 iity m the matter ot elected seats. 

A fair solution would appear to be provided by allowing to Hindus sulhcient 
‘ weightage” to bring their number of elected seats in the Assembly up to 33J 
per cent Muslims would m this case be awarded a fiaction over 60 per cent. Tvhile 
Sikhs and Buddhists would each be given just over 3 per cent. 

It has been claimed that not less than 4 seats should be allowed to Sikhs, or 
failing that, two, one for Jammu and one foi Kashmir It is suggested that their 
aspiiation might be met by the practice of including among the nominated raembeis 
0^6 u 1 coming from that piovince to w'hich the elected Sikh member dot*s 

not belong, The only other alternative that seems possible is to inciease by one 
the total numbei of elected membeis but this woukl of course disturb the general 
latio 

In the case of the Buddhists one elected seat should suffice 

Some difficulty is to be found in deciding how effect is to be given to the 
‘ weightage ’ proposed for Hindus It is true that the great bulk of the Hindu 
population belongs to the Jammu Piovince, but theie are obvious objections in the 
way of allotting them a larger number of seats in that Piovince than can be given 
to Muslims, who even in Jammu are more numerous than Hindus. The most satis- 
factory solution appears to lie in giving the “Sveightage’^ its main effect in the 
Kashmir Piovince , although the Hindus m Kashmir are relatively small in number 
they are a highly advanced community and it is to be expectea that their voting 
siiengtn will prove to be consideiably higher than their population would suggest. 

It IS not proposed that any elected seats should be leserved for the depressed 
classes. In the census the depressed classes are recorded as Hindus, ana there 
appears to be no sufficient reason for accoiding them diffeient treatment from that 
leceived by them in the Punjab, where no special leservation obtains. 

NomNATJEU) Members 

Here again there has been a great difference of opinion, the proposals put for- 
ward by various members for the iproportion of nominated to elected seats vary 
between 25 per cent and 150 per cent. 

It would seem a fair solution that the total number of nominated members, 
should be equal to two-thirds of the number of elected members, namely 22, and 
that m addition to these His Highness the Maharaja Bahadur should, if he sees fit 
lo do BO, appoint his Ministers, not exceeding 5 in number, as ex-officio members. 
The total membership of the Assembly would thus be limited lo 60 (33 + 22 -i-5). In 
regard to the nominated members, not less than one-third should be non-officials , 
apart from this His Highness should have entire discretion in the matter of nomi- 
nation, There has been a general consensus of opinion, however, expressed at the 
Conference that nomination should be so regulated as to provide as far as possible 
for the representation of interests which are *not specially catered for m the elected 
J3oembership, such for instance as Jagirdars and commercial interests. 

If the above recommendations aie adopted, there would be a clear elected majo- 
rity and there would be a proportion of not less than two non-official members to 
one official member. 

District Board 

At present there are no District Boards in the State, There has been a general 
consensus of opinion expressed at the (Conference m favour of a beginning being 
made m this matter in the following way. 

^ Wazirs or District Officers should once every year call a meeting of all the Zaildars 
Tahsildars and theEoad Cess Overseer should also be present. 

Wazir should make known the amount of funds available from the Boad Cess 
Fund for expenditure in the Wazarat. He should ascertain from those present the 
r^uirements of the vaxious Zails and he should then proceed to make allotments 
after taking into consideration the views expressed. Zaildars should at the same time 
^ forward their views in r^ard to other matters such 

as Schools, Medical Relief, Sanitation, etc. 
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In the case of districts m which distacces are great and communications in- 
difleient, such as, for instance, the Udhampui Wazait which includes Kishtwai 
Bhadrawah and Eamban, it may be difficult to summon Zaildars to District bead- 
quarters without causing them undue inconvenience, in such cases the Wazir should 
make a point of consulting Zailders at con?euient places when he proceeds on tour, 


The Orissa Boundaries Committee Report 

That a separate Province of Orissa could be created was the view of the Orissa 
Committee whose report was published at Simla on the 25th May 1932. 

The area of the new Province approximately will be 33,000 square miles, with a 
population of about 8,277,000. It wilt consist of the Orissa division, Angul, Klhanar 
Zemindan, a gieater pait of the Ganjam district and of the Vizagapatam Agency 
tracts. 

The Committee met under the chairmanship of Sir S. P. O’Donnell, with the 
Hon^ble Mr. H. M. Mehta and Mr. T. K. Phookun, M. L. A., as members. The 
Raja of Parlakimedi, Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha and Rao Bahadur C. V. fe. Nara- 
Bimha Raju were co-opted as members, and shared freely m the proceedings, but 
took no part in drafting and signing the leport. 

The report was unanimous except that Messrs, Mehta and Phookun recommended 
that the Parlakmedi Zemindan should also be mcluded in the new Province. 

In framing their proposals, the Committee have taken into account language, 
race, attitude of the people, geographical position economic interest and administra- 
tive convenience, and have attached primary importance to the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants. The views of the people on either side of the boundary were not ignored, in 
order to ensure the greatest measure of agreement between the area losing and the 
area gaining territory. 

In framing the estimates of revenue for the new Province, the Committee have 
assumed that the sources of revenue will be those at present allocated to the 
Provinces. 

Similarly, in the estimates of expenditure, they have adhered closely to the exis- 
ting standards both of salary and administration, at the same time assuming that 
suitable economical arrangements would be adopted. 

The new Province will not have a High Court or a University. 

As regards long term prisoners, training of constables, etc., it will rely on insti- 
tutions maintained by Bihar to the cost of which it will make a contribution. 

As regards interest and reduction of debts, the Committee have taken the same 
view as the Sind Financial Enquiry Com i.ittee, namely, that the only equitable 
distribution, both of assets and debts, is for each province concerned to take over 
all the assets and liabilities. 

The basic revenues of the new province are calculated at Es 136 58 lakhs, and 
the basic expenditure, including the debt charges, at Rs. 152 50 lakhs. To the latter 
figure must lie added the cost of sepaiation amounting to Rs, 18.23 lakhs, bringing 
the deficit in the first year of separation to Es, 34.15 lakhs, and allowing for the 
normal expansion of expenditure in the last year. The total deficit in the first year 
will amount to Es. 35 21 lakhs, the Committee however anticipate that the revenue 
will increase as the trade depression passes away, and prices to some extent 
recover. On the other hand expenditure will also rise gradually, raising the deficit 
to 40 93 lakhs in the fifteenth year. They hold that the deficits cannot be met to 
any appreciable extent by the imposition of new taxes, but only by the allocation 
of new sources of revenue or by a subvention from the Central Government or by 
a combination of both the metaods. 

The new Province will not be heed with any administrative difficulties except 
in the case of the All-India Service* where it wiU be necessary to borrow office 
from ottier provinces. 
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The new Piovince will be almost entirely fiee fiom communal trouble. The 
number of Muslims is very small, and the Telugu minority is not large. 

Sepa’-ation m the case of Bihar would cause a slight difference in the proportion 
of the Muslim and Hindu populations, and would doubtless, necessitate the allotment 
to Muslims of a large proportion of the seats in the legislature m Madras No 
serious administrative difficulties will be ent^uled 

The Committee are of the opiuion that the cieation of the new Piovince of 
Orissa may revive or create demands on behalf of other communities linked by 
ties of race and religion, and stimulate a revision of provincial boundaries on 
linguistic and racial lines. 


THE TARIFF BOARD’S REPORT 

To Protect Paper & Paper Pulp Industries 

The following is the text of the Tariff Board’s leport published by the Govern- 
ment of India and the resolution containing their decision on the grant of protec- 
tion to the paper and paper pulp industries 

It may be recalled that the Government of India, in March, 1931, asked the 
Tariff Board to examine the question how far the Bamboo Paper Industry 
(Protection) Act of J925 had achieved its purpose of piomoting the manufacture in 
India of paper from bamboot and to consider whether the CDotinuance of pioteclion 
to the industry after March 31, 1932 was desirable The Board’s report which 
was submitted on Oct. 15, 1931, was published iof general infoimation on the 2nd. 
February 1932. 

On the first question the Boaid has found that considerable progress had been 
made in developing the bamboo paper industry. Supplies of raw material are in 
sight in ample quantity for all future requirements and are now obtained by paper 
mills at a very much lower cost than in 1925. When the industry was investigated 
in that year only one process of manufacturing pulp fion bamboo was in commer- 
cial use and only in the works of one concern. During the past period of protec- 
tion three other concerns have started and actively developed the manufacture of 
bamboo pulp and paper by other processes, and the success obtained by these 
several undertakings justifies the finding that though the (development of bamboo 
pulp industry has not been so rapid as was anticipated in 19 j 5, firm and solid 
foundations have been laid for that industry. The cost of production in Indian 
mills has been materially reduced during the period under review, and though this 
result is to be attributed largely to the rail which has taxen place to the cost of 
raw materials, evidence has been produced to show that the installation of new 
plant and the improvement in manufacture methods have contributed greatly to 
this satisfactory result. The Board has examined the claims of the only alternative 
raw material to bamboo which India possesses in any large quantity, namely, t^e 
sabai grass, and finds that as the main raw material for Indian paper its potential 
supply falls fsiv short of the requirements, that if grass were to be treated as a 
staple raw matenal, paper manufacture in India would require a protective duty 
considerably higher than that now in force, and that paper made from grass has a 
restricted market. Bamboo, on the other hand, can be obtained m ample quantity, 
paper of very good quality is being manufactured firom it, and while the withdrawal 
of protection at the present stage will mean the disappearance of bamboo as a raw 
material for paper, an examination of 4he costs of manufacture shows a reasonable 
prospect of the bamboo paper industry being able eventually to dispense with pro- 
tection. As was found during the first enquiry m 1925, a boun^ is an inappro- 
priate method of assisting this indu8ty> end the Board has reached the conclusion 
that the continuance of the protective duty is necessary and that such protection as 
is given should apply equally to aJU' methods of pulp and psper manufacture, "whe- 
ther the raw matenal used is bamboo or grass, ' ^ 
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With these conclusions the Government of India are m agreement 

The Board has examined vrith care the cause and effect of the largely increased 
use of imported -wood pulp by Indian mills which has occurred since the passing of 
the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act. The view was stated in the evidence 
given to the Board that the use of increased quantities of imported pulp had defea- 
ted the object of the Act, but the Board has found in regard to this matter that so 
far from the extended use of impoited, the experimental work on bambo, 
the increased output of paper as a pulp having prevented or retarded 
lower cost of pioduetion, which has been rendered possible very largely by the 
greater use of cheap imported pulp, has enabled Indian mills to provide the 
necessary finance for their work on bamboo. The development of the industiy has, 
however, in the Board’s view, now i cached a stage when a definite stimulus should 
be applied to the manufacture and use of bamboo pulp and an appropriate method 
IS the imposition of a new duty on imported wood pulp. The Government of India 
accept these conclusions. 

The mam recommendations made by the Board are as follows (1) Protection 
to the bamboo pulp and paper industry should be continued by means of a duty , 
(^) a duty on imported paper should be imposed at the same late and on the same 
articles as at present , (3) a duty should be imposed on imported wood pulp at the 
rate oi Rs. 45 per ton ; (4) the protective duties on paper and pulp should remain 
in force for a period ol seven yeais from April 1, 1932 , (5) a conference should be 
held with representatives of dineient interests to decide the propei definition of the 
classes of paper to be subject to the protective duty , (6) compliance by paper- 
making companies with the principles stated in paia. 292 ox the Fiscal Commission’s 
report should be made a condition precedent to the grant of concessions for the 
exploitation of forests and to the purchase of paper by the Government , (7) the 
paper pulp section of the Foiest Research Institute should undertake the coordina- 
tion of the experimental work on bamboo. 

The Government of India accept the necessity for giving protection to the 
bamboo paper industry for a further period by means of a duty on paper and to 
the bamboo pulp industry by means of a duty on imports of pulp. They also 
accept the Board’s recommendations regarding the rate of the two duties and the addi- 
tional period of protection required. 

As regards the definition to be embodied in the traiflf schedule of the articles 
chargeable with the protective duty, the Government of India are unable to accept 
the Board’s recommendation that, while the protective duty should continue to do 
imposed upon printing and writing papers, tne definition of the kinds of paper to 
be classed under those two heads should be determined according to trade usage 
after consultation with the representatives of different Imterests. The definition of 
the articles to which the protective tariff is to apply should indicate as precisely as 
possible the intention of legislature and should be so framed as to include any 
such articles as can be product economically in the country or may compete with 
the indigeneous product, and for this purpose trade usage provides no guide. At 
the same lame, the Government of India appreciate the fact that ‘classes of paper’ 
gives nse to difficulties of interpretation, and if protection is given for a further 
period to the paper industry they propose to proceed without delay to revise the 
basis of assessment to duty of imported paper, in consultation with the different 
interests concerned, m such a way as to obviate disputes regarding interpretation ot 
the tariff and to place the results of such a revision before me Legislature at the 
earliest opportunity. As, however, the time remaining before the expiry of the exis- 
ting Act is^msufficient to enable the new definitions to be properly determined, the 
Government of lndia consider that for the immediate purposes the best course will 
be to re-enact law with the existing definitions. They consider, however, that 
the statutoiy minitaum proportion of mechanical wood pulp required to exempt prin- 
ting paper from the'Wotective duty shordd be raised from 65 to 76 per cent, of 
t fibre content, and tharttie allowances found necessary to provide margins for error 
m test and manufacture should be made entirely by executive order. 

The Board’s recommenaai;xons in respect of the observations laid down by the 
Indian Fiscal Commission arKmaintamed in para 104 and the succeeding par^aphs 
of its report. The Government^qf India consider It necessary to advert specially to 
these recommendations, because in one important respect they appear to Indicate a 
mxsiujptehensioa of the Gkivemmenrs accepted, policy in the matter. The policy of 
the Govemmeut of India has at no time been to require, as a condition of its reoeiv- 
, ing assistance through tariff or by bounties, that a company already engaged in the 
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industry when a grant of assistance is under consideratio»‘n, should conform to the 
principles stated in para 292 of the Fiscal Commission’s report. The principle that 
companies already engaged in the industry are not sutojject to the conditions in 
question received a clear statutory authority in the first Steel Industry (Protection) 
Act of 1924, sec. 5 of which regulated the grant of bou’nties. and it was reasserted 
in unmistakeable language by the External Capita lComi6iittee in 1925. While there- 
fore the Government of India consider that the manufacturing concerns eniovimr 
tariff protection should hold it incumbent upon themselves to take such steps as^are 
reasonably practicable to ensure Indian participation in the industry concerned they 
must dissent from the view that compulsory methods for bringing about this resuft 
such as those suggested m para 108 of the Board’s report are justified by any de- 
claration of policy which has been made by the Government lu the past. ^ 

The question whether it will be possible to maintain and develop the paper pulp 
section of the Forest Research Institute, as recommended by the Board, wifi receive 
separate consideration. 

The Government of India propose to introduce legislation immediately to give effect 
in the manner indicated in para. 6 of this resolutnn to the Board’s recommendations 
in respect of customs tariff. 
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To Protect Wire and i^ire Nails industries 

The Government have also released for plication the Tariff Board's report and 
their decision on the grant of protection t^he wire and wire nail industry. It will 
be remembered that the Government, m last ^r, remitted to the Tariff Board 
for enquiry an application from the Indi*, Steel Wire Products askme for the 
.. .u. nail industry. The Board’s 


order to justify the grant of proteetioiP jh® m^ufacture of wire and wire nails in 
India, it is necessary that these produ* should be made from Indian steel, and for 
this purpose the establishment of a joa mill m India is essential. Since no mill 
exists in India capable of rollmg application for protection to the wire 

and wire nail industry is prematurcj firm of Indian steel wire products at 
Tatanagar is at present manufectuxu/^^^® Jfifi nails from imported wire rod 
and is prepared, if protection is ftrar J® ^ industry, to erect a mill capable of 
rollmg wire rod from Indian steel -tfi® ^tput of this mill would be large 
enou^ to secure an economical levf^.®®®^®? and a market exists in India sufficient 
to absorb the output of the mill, it® products other than wire rod used 
in the 33aanufacture of wire and the firm obtains no assistance now in 

carrying on manufacture from maten^ it will be compelled to stop 

worfcing, and temporary assistanA^^®. fi® ^a®ted because the manufacture of 
wire and wire nails was given and because the present proprietor 

WOTJES, WaS lUStlfied in 


Wire auu. wito liiMiD gxTou — “v'* iu«3 propneior 

of the concern, when he purchajK"® assuming that though 

protection had been withdrawn3?;,f®®^®ration before 1930 was a reasonable cer- 
tainty. The Board’s recOw“'“5JP“ ^ “och assistance shonld 

■ - enable it to maintain itself nntU s^ 


Lumiiv. JLJUIO xxuaxu P J.cvvi# *«i*v** aPDAOwucta enOUlCL 

be granted to the indnstrai. „ e“®"{e it to maintain itself nntil sudi 
time as may reasonably be ““6 rarangements for snpplymg itself 

with the material drawn . I* is calculated that uf a sdhne 

price of Es. 190 per ton caZ^™5*^ na^, the manufacturer should 

obtain a profit on his pre^S”* . p P« cent on his total capital expen- 

diture, and the Board con^!~“^ .^e^^ ppea for the purpose of tempoww 
asdstanoe. It accordingly™”^ ““Pcsi**on of a duty on wire and wm 
nails at the rate of Bs. is a”*! 'ffire nail Jindustry’s claim to 
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protection bas llbeen investigated in the course of the next statutory 
the iron a»d steel industry* The Board also recommends :that the 
SiStoa con^sion should \ba eontinu^ under which Messrs. Indian Steel Wire 
^r^’nltslare nermitted to iijpiport rod free of duty. 

Government of India .nave carefully considered the Board^s report and have 
ilprided to accept its recommendations. They agree with the Tariff Board that until 
Sip industry cau obtain its principal raw material in India the claim to protection 
J^nnot be substantiated. There is, however, a reasonable prospect that the firm now 
Y^nufacturinff wire and wire nails in India will before long be in a position to 
^nnlv Itself widi indigenous raw material, and taking into account all the cireums- 
ttncd the Government of India consider that the grant of tariff assistance for a 
limitS period to afford the industry a further opportunity of removing 'the disabi- 
nndter which it labours would be in the national interests. Their attitude m the 
mater has not be^ infiuenced by the argument that the firm in question has an 
^u^ble claim to assistance owinr to the circumstances in>hich it undertook manu- 
fariure. for in their view the cium breaks down and has not been ^tablished, but 
tluKv (Snsidex it of great importance to the successful establishment in India of the 
industry as a whole that new Ranches of the industry should be created and the 
Ticket for sW made in India thm>by widened. The information in their possession 
1^8 them to believe that the manifacture of wire rod in India presents no insuper- 
fdSe difficulties but unless assisianceis given now such manufacture is hkely to be 
ppatponed for an indefinite penod. 'Jhey desire, however, to make it plain that when 
machinery for the manufacture of lire rod has been installed and production com- 
fact will not in itself contitute a valid claim to protection. It will still 
hp necesssary for the industry to showto the satisfaction of the Tariff Board and the 
T^slature &at manu&cture under tmnew conditions is likely to be economical, 
a!^ in short, that the principles laid <fvn by the Fiscal Commission are statisfied. 
Tn accordance with the decision state in the preceding paragraph, the Government 
Tnf!ifi will introduce l^islation immeately to impose a protective duty of Rs. 45 
ton on Sie article^recommended the Bord to operate until March 31, 1934 
-also propose to continue to allow u'hQ Indian Steel Wire Products the conces- 
sion which tw enjoy at present in r^pet of the duty on imported wire rod. 



